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lO MY MOTHER. 
A SONNET. 
By Henry Kirke Wuite. 
AND canst thou, mother, for a moment think 
That we, thy children, when old age shall shed 
Its blanching honours on thy weary head, 
Could from our best of duties ever shrink ? 
| Sooner the sun from his high sphere should sink 
Than we, ungrateful, leave thee in that day, 
To pine in solitude thy life away, 
Or shun thee, tottering on the graye’s cold brink. 
Banish the thought! where’er our steps may roam, } 
O’er smiling plains, or wastes without a tree, 
Still will fond memory point our hearts to thee, 
And paint the pleasures of thy peaceful home ; 
While duty bids us all thy griefs assuage, 
one And smooth the pillow of thy.sinking age. 
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MICHAELMAS DAISY. 


CHAPTER I. - 
THE GROWTH OF THE DAISY. 


Mrs. ANDREW GARNETT was born in 
the country. From her babyhood she 
had been surrounded by woods and green 
fields, and her first playthings were 
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By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


buttercups and:daisies. At nineteen she 
had left her home at the old farm to 
become the wife of a doctor, living in a 
street in a crowded town. 
- It was a close unwholesome street, and 
the house was small and inconvenient to 
the last degree. Its back windows over- 
looked a wretched little 
piece of ground which had 
been part of a garden 
in bygone days; but 
%, the smoke of factory 
>%& chimneys had 
blighted the 
\ growth of green 
\ things, and 
\ most of the 
plants had 
perished 
, long 
ago. In 


corner, however, there .was a clump 
of Michaelmas daisies that persisted 
in flourishing and blooming in _ their 
season. When the year was on. the 
wane, and the first autumn mists 
made the smoky atmosphere dimmer 
than ever, the daisies opened their 
modest flowers. There they were, with 
golden eyes and blue-grey petals; a 
spot of ‘soft colour amid the ‘unloveliness 
around them. 

Just before the birth of her baby, Mrs. 
Garnett used to sit’ and. watch. these 
flowers from.her chamber-window. She 
liked her bed-room better than the stuffy 
little drawing-room where she could hear 
the street noises fartoo plainly. Close to 
the window her arm-chair was placed ; 
and there she sat with certain fairy-like 
little garments in her lap, stitching away 
busily with thin fingers, and pausing 
sometimes to rest and gladden her eyes 
with the sight of the beloved daisies. 

‘No one ever knew what doubts and 
troubles were silently confided, to those 
autumn flowers. They were a 
nae tangible link between her- 
.*4 ~~. self and God. It wasas if 
= Sire He had given her a bit of 
Wy Ne the old home to com- 

fe ** fort her heart in its 
perplexity - and-_ lone- 
liness:—for poor 
py - Rose Garnett 
was very 
in 


«3¢RS. GARNETT USED TO SIT AND WATCH THESE FLOWERS.” 
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_ There is no need here to enter into the 
trials and disappointments of her married 
life ; and it is sufficient to say that her 
crosses were of a very common kind. 
Dr. Andrew Garnett was not a pros- 
perous man; his patients were only to be 
found among the poor, and he got more 
thanks than fees for his services. Todo 
him justice, he was generous and kindly- 
natured, never grudging time and pains, 
and always willing to help the distressed. 
But the home had to be kept up; the 
young’ wife was sickly and pined for 
fresh air; and there was no prospect ofa 
bright future for the expected baby. 

When Rose Woodburn had left the 
farm to become Andrew’s wife, she had 
looked forward to a life of intense happi- 
ness And there was no friend at hand 
to whisper of disenchantment, or to give 
the timely warning that a young, exacting 
heart too often needs. Rose had lost 
her mother when she was just seventeen; 
and Cecily, her sister, was two years 
younger than herself. 

The people who knew Mrs. Woodburn 
had said that she was a remarkable 
woman; and they had said, too, that 
Cecily was far more like her than Rose 
could ever be. 

Rose was a dreamer, and looked at all 
the stern facts of life through the haze of 
her own fancy. Cecily, too, had her 
dreams ; but young as she was, she never 
suffered them to come between her sight 
and the work-a-day world. It was not 
without certain misgivings that she saw 
her sister depart; for Andrew Garnett 
was no hero in the eyes of Cecily. 

She had noticed that he did not care 
to go with them to the old village church. 
When he came to the farm to spend a 
Sunday, he made excuses to escape 
morning service, and would stroll out to 
meet the girls on their way home. Mr. 
Woodburn was a silent man, and if 
there was anything that he did not like 
in his intended son-in-law, he kept his 
thoughts to himself. Cecily could never 
ascertain her father’s real opinion of Dr. 
Andrew Garnett. 

Very soon after Rose’s marriage Mr. 
Woodburn died, and the old home 
passed into other hands. Cecily found 
a situation in a school in Rose’s neigh- 
bourhood, and the sisters saw each 
other every day; so that when Mrs. 
Garnett’s little daughter was born, Aunt 
Cecily took the baby in her arms and 
vowed in her heart to be a second 
mother to Daisy. K 

““Why do you wish the child to be 
called Daisy?”’ said Dr. Garnett to his 
wife. ‘‘Why not give her your own 
name, Rose?"’ 

‘* She will never be a Rose, I think,”’ 
the young mother answered. ‘Such a 
wee, fragile thing, Andrew! Lether be 
Daisy ~ Michaelmas Daisy — born on 
Michaelmas Day.”’ 

‘* You sentimental women are always 
fond of observing saints’ days,’’ said 
the doctor, with a slight sneer. ‘I 
heard Cecily talking to the nurse about 
St. Michael and all angels. Well, you 
may Call the little one anything that you 


like, Rose—only get well and strong as. 


fast as you can.”’ 
But Rose never got well and stron 
again. * 
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Dr. Garnett was never heard to speak 
a harsh word to his. young wife. She 
was delicate ; the baby was always 


ailing; the whole state of things was 
depressing, and he shrugged his 


shoulders and accepted his condition. 
And yet, although he said nothing un- 
kind, the very servants knew that he felt 
his marriage to be a mistake, and re- 
gretted it from the bottom of his heart. 

The fates were against him, he would 
say, with a cynical disbelief in anything 
higher than fate. And somehow his 
cool, hard way of bearing crosses pained 
Rose more than any rebellious outbreak. 
She knew that he shouldered his burdens 
with the determination to carry them 
alone. He did not believe in such a 
thing as spiritual aid, nor, indeed, in 
anything spiritual at all. 

Two years after the birth of her 
Michaelmas Daisy, Rose said a long 
farewell to husband and child; and 
Andrew Garnett was left a widower. 

The young doctor had loved his wife, 
not very warmly, perhaps, but still well 
enough to grieve for her in all sincerity. 
He, too, had had his share of disap- 
pointment in married life. 

He had believed when he gathered 
his Rose that it would keep its bloom 
for many a year; but it was far too 
fragile a flower to retain its freshness 
long. - 

Rose Garnett was an over-sensitive 
woman, easily worried, soon depressed ; 
and such women always grow prema- 
turely faded. Her chief claims to 
beauty lay in the perfect pink and white 
of her complexion, and the luxuriant 
golden hair which had been the envy of 
all her girlish friends. Who does not 
know how perishable such beauty is, 
even when its possessor is blessed with 
a calm temperament ? But Rose’s 
nature was not calm, and her restless 
heart quickly made an end of her good 
looks. 

A year after her wedding day she 
looked like the ghost of the bright girl 
who had stood before the altar of the 
village church; and it was not unnatural, 
perhaps, that Dr. Garnett should have 
been bitterly vexed at the change. 

When the funeral was over, life went 
on very quietly in the doctor’s small 
house in Holly-street. Cecily Woodburn 
still kept her situation im the school, 
although people ‘said she; was clever 
enough to have filled a far higher post. 
But there were two strong ‘ties that held 
Cecily fast bound to the crowded old 
town of Bridleton. 

In the first place she was engaged to 
be married to a curate who was one of 
the hardest workers in that busy town. 
It was in vain that Dr. Garnett, and even 
Rese, had spoken of the poor prospects 
of the young clergyman; Cecily had 
made up her mind to cling to Edgar 
Wyon for better for worse, and she was 
not a girl who could be easily turned 
from her purpose.: Edgar was good and 
true, she loved’ him, and. if ,they could 
not afford to marry for years, what of 
that? It was in this determined fashion 


‘that.she answered all ‘objections,’ and’ 
Wyon’s' 


as no ‘one could. dény ‘Mr. 
worthiness, the affair was allowed to 
take -its own course, and went on 






more comfortably than such 
usually do. 

The second tie to Bridleton was 
Michaelmas Daisy. Cecily loved the 
child with an intense devotion that even 
touched the heart of Dr. Garnett, coo] 
and cynical as he was. Moreover, he 
had a secret respect for the force of 
Cecily’s character, and the strength of 
her intellect, and he was not unwilling 
that she should take the care of Daisy’s 
training upon herself. 

“ Cecily’s religion is made of ‘stronger 
stuff than Rose’s ever was,’’ he said to 
himself one day.’ ‘‘ My poor Rose was 
a very feeble little Christian, who could 
only shed tears if I sneered at her faith, 
But Cecily carries a sword sharp and 


affairs 


‘bright, and when her creed is attacked 


she can use her weapon dexterously 
enough; however, she is too wise to 
draw her blade from its sheath when it 
isn’t wanted, a trick that too many 
clever women have. And on the whole 
we go on peaceably.” 

So Cecily came in the evenings to the 
house in Holly-street, and devoted her- 
self to her little niece. She did not see 
much of Dr. Garnett ; he spent most of 
his leisure time away from home. But 
when they did chance to meet, they were 
good friends. 

’ And months and years passed away 
without bringing any changes worthy of 
note to Daisy. The room in which she 
had first seen the light had been con- 
verted into a nursery, where the child 
played her solitary games and talked to 
her dolls and pictures. The Michaelmas 
daisies bloomed autumn after autumn, 
and Daisy looked out upon them irom 
her window with loving eyes. 

“Dear flowers,’’ .she -used to say, 
in her simplicity, ‘God must have made 
them grow on purpose to please Daisy.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


SOUPS, AND HOW TO MAKE 
~ THEM, | 


By Puitris Browne. 


T is astonishing what a pre- 
judice roughish people have 
against soup. The objec- 
_tion is not so universal as it 
{was a few years ago, but 
| still it exists. I cannot but 
think that one reason of 
, this| is that the house- 
keepers who scorniit do 
not understand what soup 
really is. .A friend of minc 
once told me that none of 
her girls would touch soup; 
' they did not care for it at 
}’ all. I was not astonished at 

thiswhen.I discovered that her 
only idea of making soup was to 
) ‘thitken the liquor in which sir ¢ 
had been boiled with prepared pea aie 
Another lady, who sympathised with the rst 
one in her want; of appreciation of culiary 
delicacies, used to:make it by thickening = 
liquor with oatmeal.’ .On. one occasion wa 
privileged to.taste the latter preparation. |: 
expected it would be insipid, but it wa 2 i 
it was particularly tasty, for it was burnt. 


sympathised with the young ladies who did no‘ 


‘Tike it at all, for) I:decided that I could not 


Sur - . n 
have-eaten much of that soup if I had bee 
paid for it. 7 ee s. ehait 
~ One erroneous idea concerning soup 15 tha 
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it is expensive, and that in order to make it 
good pounds upon pounds of meat must be 
obtained for it. If these are dispensed with 
the soup will not be worth drinking. Really, 
however, soup is an economy. It is a mistake 
to make it very rich and very strong. When, 
as is generally the case, it is succeeded by 
other dishes, it should be light and pleasantly 
flavoured, but not strong or nourishing enough 
to furnish a dinner in itself. People usually 
sit down to dinner tired, hungry, and weary, 
and it is rather too much ofa good thing to 
put a slice of roast beef or boiled mutton 
before them straight away. It is giving their 
digestive organs too much to do; they need 
to be set gently to work. To have light em- 
ployment given them at first, and to be 
allowed to go on gradually to the heavy busi- 
ness. Sir Henry Thompson, I think it was, 
pointed out a little while ago, in some papers 
he published on food, that light liquid food 
was most valuable as a restorative. Those 
who have been accustomed ‘to take soup, and 
have noticed how quickly it takes away the 
feeling-of exhaustion, and prepares the way 
for the enjoyment of dinner, would be very 
sorry to do without it. At the same time, 
they would be equally sorry to make it very 
strong and rich, unless they intended. the 
family to dine upon it entirely. 

When I said soup was an economy, I meant 
that it might be made the means-of prevent- 
ing waste; also that when used regularly it 
saves the joint, and partially satisfies the 
appetite before the most expensive part of the 
dinner is touched. I daresay you have heard 
of the housekeeper who said to her friend, 
“We never have soup ; we cannot afford it;” 
to which. the other replied, “Indeed, we always 
have soup; we cannot afford to do without it.” 
I certainly think the second housekeeper was 
the more economical of the two. 

However, it is not my business now to sing 
the praises of soup. But I may say that I 
believe it would be seen on our tables more 


frequently than it is if the girls in a house’ 


were able and willing to make it. The 
secret of our not having soup is that it takes 
time and trouble, which sérvants do not 
alweys care to give. But in the good time 
coming, when all the girls in our homes under- 
stand and pate cookery, when our daughters 
would rather prepare with their own hands a 
good dinner for their fathers than tire their 
eyes in making so many useless mats and anti- 
Macassars, things will be quite different ; we 
shall enter upon a delightful period, and we 
shall all live twice as well as we do now, at 
half the present cost. 

There are three varieties of soup—clear 
soup, thick soup, and purées. Jor all these 
stock is required, and therefore the first thing 
We have.to-do is to.learn how to make stock. 
For very nourishing, superior soup, and for 
clear soup, fresh ‘meat is required ; although 
itis quite true that clear soup may be made 
of weak bone stock, it is scarcely worth while 
o do so unless there was plenty of fresh meat 
left on the bones, and to buy bones roughly 
trimmed would cost as much as to buy fresh 
meat. Ordinary stock, however, that will 
make excellent soup for daily use may be 
made of the trimmings of joints, the liquor in 
which meat and vegetables and fish have been 
boiled, and even of the bones, skin, and 
‘immings Jeft after a joint has been served. 
‘or nothing of this kind should be thrown 
away until it has been stewed until every 
Patticle of goodness has been extracted from it. 
ne 4m quite prepared to hear that gitls who 
i to prevent waste in this way, and to make 

© most of things. by stewing bones and trim- 
mings for stock, would be laughed and sneered 
at by certain people. Let them never mind this. 
la ti We are doing right we can bear to be 
ughed at, and certainly we who try to be 
‘cohomical are in the right. It is wicked to 


waste good food while so many thousands are 
needing it. If we have more than we require 
let us give to those who want, not throw away. 
It isa great disgrace to English cooks that 
they act as though extravagance meant clever- 
ness, and thrift meant incompetency. I have 
noticed again and again that as soon as ever a 
cook acquires skill she loses her respect for 
quantities and prices. We will not do this in 
our cookery class, for we all look upon waste 
as sin. 

Therefore let us resolve that nothing con- 
taining nourishment shall be thrown away 
until it has been well stewed. We will put on 
one side all the trimmings, skin, bone, and 
fat that we can collect, and as soon as we have 
an opportunity we will render down the fat 
for frying and will stew the rest for stock. 

Sometimes economical cooks advise that a 
stock-pot should be kept by the side of the 
fire, and that trimmings, pieces, and scraps 
should be thrown into it from time to time as 
they come to hand; that water should be 
added when necessary, and thus a constant 
supply of stock should be provided. This 
plan I do not recommend. In the first place 
it leads to the ingredients being unequally 
cooked. Scraps which are thrown into the 
pot when the cooking is half through are not 
so thoroughly stewed as those which were in 
at the beginning. In the second place over- 
long simmering will spoil the flavour of our 
stock and make it taste unpleasantly of the 
pan. Whatever we have to stew should be 
put on freshly into aclean pan every morning ; 
when the simmering has been continued five 
hours the contents of the pan should be 
turned into an earthen vessel and carried into 
a cool larder and left uncovered till wanted. 

We will suppose that we have a quantity of 
bones and trimming, say, for instance, the 
bones left from a cooked joint which weighed 
eight or ten pounds before it was cut. Perhaps 
also we should have the bones of poultry or 
game, and two or three bacon bones; if so, 
we should of course make use of them, 
although we should do very well without 
them. How should we proceed in making 
stock ? 

We should look carefully over our in- 
gredients, and trim away anything that was 
unsuited to our purpose. If it should happen 
that there was anything not quite pure and 
sweet we should put that aside at once. 
“Cleanliness is the soul of cookery,’’ and it is 
particularly called for in economical cookery. 
‘We wish to avoid waste, but we are not will- 
ing to use everything. Having satisfied our- 
selves on this point, however, we put the 
bones into a perfectly clean saucepan and pour 
over them cold water, in the proportion of a 
quart of water to-a pound of bones. I dare- 
say it will be remembered that when we were 
speaking of boiling meat we said that when 
we wanted to keep the ‘goodness in the meat 
we placed it in boiling water ; when we wished 
to draw the goodness out we put it in cold 
water. On this occasion we wish to draw the 
goodness out, we therefore use cold water. 

We now put the saucepan on the fire, and 
bring the liquid slowly to a boil. In a little 
while it will begin to simmer, and then we 
throw in a small quantity of salt, not as much 
as will be needed to season the soup, buta 
little_to help the scum to rise. It is well to 
leave the seasoning until the stock is made, 
because we intend to boil the liquid down to 
about half its quantity, and if we add as 
much salt as is wanted now we shall find that 
our stock is too salt by the time the boiling is 
over, for salt will not fly away in steam, 
though water may. But salt- will help to 
make the scum rise, and we particularly wish 
to remove the scum as soon as it appears, 
before it has time to boil down into the stock 
again. Therefore we throw a little salt in, 
and for the same purpose we add a cupful of 
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cold water two or three times after skimming, 
and after each addition heat again and skim 
once more. 

When we have cleared away as much, scum 
as possible we draw the saucepan back, ‘put on 
the lid, and let the liquor simmer very gently 
for five hours. If we wish to -use it quickly, 
or if the weather is cold we may. at the end of 
three hours put in the flavouring ingredients, a 
carrot, a leekor an onion, a clove, a little celery, 
a bay leaf,.a bunch of parsley, a sprig of thyme, 
six peppercorns, and half a blade of mace for 
each quart of liquid. We must remember, 
however, that if the weather is warm stock 
will keep better if vegetables have not been 
boiled in it, and that even if they are so boiled 
additional vegetables will have to be added 
when the stock is used in order to “ revive the 
flavour ;” otherwise our soup will not taste 
fresh. 

Bone stock boiled without either vegetables 
or seasoning will not taste at all good when 
the five hours are over, and it is poured out, 


and carried into the larder. Nevertheless, it 


will contain goodness, and we can make excel- 
— soup of it when the time arrives for us to 
0 SO. 
Perhaps the bones do not appear to be suffi- 


‘ciently stewed after the liquor is strained from 


them. They ought to look quite clear and‘clean, 
and in such a condition that when dry we should 
have no objection to put them in our pockets. If 
this be so, we may stew them again next day 
with.a small quantity of fresh cold water, but 
we must on no account be persuaded to ‘leave 
them in the saucepan all night. | 

When we want to make superior stock we 
take fresh meat. If we wanted three pints of 
stock we should need three pounds of meat— 
shin of beef for brown stock, kntickle of -yeal 
for white stock—and we must allow a pint of 
water to a pound of meat and one pint of 
water over. The meat is to be cut into small 
pieces, the smaller the better, and covered 
with the cold water, then salted, boiled up, 


‘skimmed and simmered exactly as recom- 


mended for bone soup. The vegetables, .a 
carrot, half a turnip, a leek, a bunch of parsley, 
a sprig of thyme, a bay leaf, three or four 
sticks of celery, and twenty peppercorns, will 
be sufficient for three pints of stock. 

In both these instances the liquor in which 
meat had been boiled, and especially the liquor 
in which “rabbit” or “chicken” or even 
rabbit bones or chicken bones had been 
stewed, would be much to be preferred to 
water if it could be had. If fresh meat were 
used any trimmings of meat or poultry that 
there might be should be thrown into the pan 
and stewed with the meat; they would make 
the stock stronger. 

There is still another kind of stock which 
may be needed, and that is fish stock for 
fish soup. It may be made with the liquor 
in which fish has been boiled, and the bones 


and skin of the fish with an anchovy, an onion, 


and one or two cloves may be stewed in it 
afterwards. Fish soup should be very care- 
fully skimmed, and it must be remembered 
that it will not keep so well as meat stock. 
We now have our stock, which is the basis 
of soup, ready. The process of converting it 
into soup must be reserved for another lesson. 
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THE ART OF VERSE-MAKING. 


By the Author of .he “Truce of God, and other 
Poems.” 


II. 


YE have 
spoken of 
poetry 10 
some of 
its higher 
aspects, 
as pre- 
sented to 
us by the 
masters of 
song. 
Theix 
methods 
of compo- 
sition, 
which come next 
in place, have been 
as various as their 
; moods. Some 
poems have been the work 
of laborious years; others 
the happy inspiration of 
an hour. The plough 
crushing a mountain daisy 
was sufficient to suggest verses which have 
lived nearly the century and will long survive 
it. A satirist writes of poets who wear 
the floor out, ‘*measuring a line at every 
stride.” Certain it is that many a thought 
has been matured, many an expression per- 
tected in solitude beneath the open sky. There 
have been poets whose long lonely walks were 
a vision of beauty. There has here and'there 
been a favoured one who found his Pegasus in 
the steed he could give rein to over field and 
mocr. Wordsworth delighted to dream on 
the grass. A boat rocking on the summer 
seas has before now been the cradle of the 
muse. Others hate preferred the silence of 
their own room, wkich they could people at 
will, even as Milton, dictating to his daughters, 
saw the more in his blindness :— 


“So much the rather thou, celestial light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her 
powers irradiate.”’ 


Many a strain of holy influence has found 
utterance in the still and solemn night 
watch. Of Rogers, who kept his poem on 
“‘Ttaly ’ sixteen years under his hand, it 
was jestingly said that he had the street- 
door knocker tied up when he was about 
to compose a couplet. On the other hand, 
much verse has been written under the stress 
of hostile, most prosaic circumstance, when 
the fire in the poet’s heart has burnt like a 
light in a dark place. More distressing 
possibly than even the gloom of a dungeon, 
yet not fatal, would be those domestic adver- 
sities which Hogarth has depicted, and which 
Hood so humorously suggests in his well- 
known ‘ Parental Ode.” 

We may take Sir Walter Scott, however, as 
a typical instance of the manner in which the 
imagination often finds aid in external in- 
fluences. The famous battle scene in Mar- 
mion was composed by him on the sands ot 
Portobello, during the intervals of drill, when 
he was out with the Edinburgh corps of 
mounted volunteers. He has been pictured 
for us, pacing up and down upon his horse, 
with the waves beating at his feet, while ever 
and anon he would ‘plunge in his spurs, and 
go off as if at the charge, with the spray 
dashing about him.” It might have been a 
desperate rally on the field of Flodden itself. 
So he drew v4gour into his verse, as it were, 
with his breath, and found a new inspiration 
in the rude harmony of thought and action. 
Other portions of the poem were composed 
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when he was galloping at full speed over 
“bank, bush, and scaur.” or in solitary 
rambles by the banks of the Yarrow; or as 
he sat under the foot of a huge oak, by which 
the Tweed rolled its sparkling waters. The 
familiar lines of Shakespeare present quite 
another picture,— 


“ The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven, 
And, as imagination bodies forth 


The forms of things unknown, the poet’s 
en 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 
nothings 


A local habitation and a name.” 


It is this vealésing power which is essential 
to all true poetry; and whatever helps it— 
whether solitude, or the voice of nature, or 
the ecstasy of vigorous life—may be welcomed.* 

The form of the poem will be naturally deter- 
mined by the subject. There are cadences even 
in prose, and these vary greatly according to 
the imaginative power and feeling of the 
writer. Thus, there are passages in Carlyle’s 
History of the French Revolution,” where 
his vivid description passes naturally into swift 
dactyl, or swifter trochee, and we detect even 
the hexameter struggling through the glow 
of his words. But what zs a hexameter? 
What are dactyls and trochees? asks a 
reader. And here we come within the range 
of the questions which have prompted these 
papers. Despite our warning word, we must 
not forget that the Art of Poetry is open to 
all—that every rank and sphere of life have 
furnished poets; and that there is much musical 
and wholesome verse, not claiming to be the 
highest, which is worthy of all respect. If, 
indeed, only the stars of first magnitude shone, 
and there were no scintillations of lesser light, 
would not the sky lose much of its glory? 
No professor of literature can teach you how 
to write poetry, but he can explain the struc- 
ture of verse. A few words next on this 
subject. 

Brave old Janet Hamilton, whose poems 
are worth reading, but who did not learn to 
use her pen till she was past fifty, declared 
that Shakespeare not only awakened-her love 
of poetry, but trained her in grammatical ex- 
pression. ‘*You might as well ask the lark,” she 
said, ‘* how it can sing, as ask me how I can 
write according to the rules of grammarians.”’ 
The same principle applies to the study of 
poetry. Its varieties of metre, their scope 
and power, and peculiar melody are best dis- 
tinguished and understood by reading the 
best poets. As no rhyming dictionary ever 
constructed a true poem, so no rules of pro- 
sody ever greatly interest the learner. They 
are not more than the dull dead strings to the 
violin ; but let the student surrender herself to 
good verse, and the charm steals over her like 
the music which a skilful hand evokes from the 
stringed instrument. But to go back. You 
ask what is a hexameter? It is one of the 
forms of classic verse—that is, of both Greek 
and Roman poetry—unrhymed, and depending 
for its music on the number and comparative 
length of its syllables. We may take it as our 
starting point. 

The hexameter has o rhyme: it is only one 
of many ancient metres, which were all like- 
wise without rhyme. These metres depended 
on the melodious arrangement of the longer or 
shorter syllables, the “ quantities,” as they are 
called, of the successive words. Certain com- 
binations of syllables are called fee¢, as helping 
the movement of the verse. ‘Thus, two long 
syllables coming together arecalled a spondee; 
a short followed by along, an iamb; a long 
followed by a short, a trochee; one long fol- 
lowed by two short, a dactyl (from the Greek 





* The reader curious on such points may consult 
Jacox’s “Aspects of Authorship.” 


word which signifies a finger, with its one long 
and two short joints); and two short followed 
by along, an anapest. 

It is evident that by the skilful arrangement 
of these feet very different effects may be: 
produced—a slower or quicker measure, grace 
or strength, and a modulation -correspondent 
somewhat to thé theme or purpose of the 
writer. The rules by which the quantities 
were determined in Greek and Latin do not 
apply to modern languages. We are governed 
mainly by accent. The same feet are, how- 
ever, in constant use. Now, in further illus. 
tration, let us take the hexameter line, and 
we do so solely because it is the only one of 
the classic metres which has obtained real 
place in our English literature. It consists of 
six feet, as its name indicates; they may be 
either spondees or dactyls, but a dactyl fol- 
lowed by a spondee.must end the line. It is. 
the metre in which Longfellow has writtey 
two of his chief poems—‘ Evangeline’ and. 
‘* Miles Standish,” thereby securing it, as we 
have said, permanent recognition and honour 
amongst us; for Southey before him had 
failed, and our irregular accent is rot favour- 
able to its use. An example will best show 
its structure :— 


** This is the | forest prim- | eval; but | where 
are the | hearts that be- | neath it 

Leaped like the | roe when he | hears in the | 

woodland the | voice of the | huntsman ?” 


Or this other line, which has more dactyls 
than are essential, but is more perfect in the 
quantities :— 


** Black were her | eyes as the | berry that | 
grows on the | thorn by the | wayside.” 


It will interest our readers to note how 
sometimes an approach to this measure occurs 
accidentally in prose. Thus, in the Psalms :— 


“How do the | heathen | rage and the | 
people im- | agine a | vain thing.” 
Or again :— 
“* He hath as- | cended on | high, and | led cap- 
| tivity | captive.” 


Mr. Ruskin has recently spoken of rhyme, 
on its first introduction, as specially character- 
istic of the Christian chant or canticle in its. 
superiority to the Pagan ode; as part, indeed, 
of the more joyous music which the Resurrec- 
tion brought into the world. So thought not 
Milton. In common with others before him 
who had condemned rhyme as a barbarous 
innovation, he congratulated himself, on the 
publication of his great epic, that he had 
avoided ‘the jingling sound of like endings, 
and had thus restored to ‘‘ heroic poenis 
ancient liberty from the troublesome and 
modern bondage of rimeing.’’ It must not, 
however, be supposed that the art of blank 
verse can be expounded in a few words. It 
is an iambic metre—the measure which in 
various forms is most frequently employed in 
our literature; five feet, or ten syllables to 
each line, the iamb dominating, but relieved 
by certain licences, and the changing natural 
pauses in successive lines giving variety and 
music to the verse. For example, observe 
both the accent and shifting pause n Milton s 
pathetic lines :— 

« Thus with | the year 
Seasons | return | ; but not | to me | returns - 
Day, or | the sweet | approach | of even | 0! 
morn 


Or sight | ofver- | nal bloom, | orsum- | mers 
rose, 

Or flocks, | or herds, | or hu- | man face | 
. divine ; 


But clouds | instead, | and e- | ver-du- | ring 
dark 


Surrounds | me; from | the cheer- | ful ways | 
| of men 

Cut off, | and for | the book | of know: | ledge 
fair, 


THE ART OF VERSE-MAKING, 


Present: |.e¢ with | a un- | iver- | sal-blank : 

Of na | ture’s works, | to me | expunged | and 
rased a 

And wis- | dom at | one en- | trance quite | 
shut out.” 


The stately music of Milton has never been 


d; but there are many varieties of . ™ fe 
aarpans® ®. ~, reversed—that is, a long syllable and then a 
short. The longest poem in trochaic measure 
‘that occurs to usis Longfellow’s “ Hiawatha,” 


blank verse which should be studied, not for- 


getting the more elastic excellence of Shake- 


speare, the quiet strength of Cowper, the both 
picturesque and simple beauty of our later 
Tennyson. ; > 

The iambic line of five feet with rhyme 
constitutes what is known as heroic verse, and 
was largely used at one time, though now 
somewhat in disfavour. 
exquisite finish in which he delighted. We 
may, as an example, quote his lines on verse- 
writing as applicable here :— 


« Butmost | bynum- | bers judge | a po- | et’s 

song ; 

And Samneth | or rough, | with them, | is 
right | or wrong: 

In the bright muse though thousand charms 
conspire, 

Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 

Who haunt Parnassus but to please their 
ear. 

Not mend their minds, as some to church 
repair, 

Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 

These, equal syllables alone require, . 

Though oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 

While expletives their feeble aid do join, 

And ten low words oft creep in one dull 
line : 

While they ring round the same unvary’d 
chimes, 

With sure returns of still expected rhymes ; 

Where’er you find ‘the cooling western 
breeze,’ 

In the next line it ‘whispers through the 
trees :’ 

If crystal streams ‘ with pleasing murmars 
creep," 

The reader’s threaten’d, not in vain, with 
‘sleep :’ 

Then at the last and only couplet fraught 

With some unmeaning thing they call a 
thought, 

A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 

That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow 
length along. 


bd te * * 


True ease in writing comes from art, not 
chance, 

As those move easiest who have learned to 
dance. 

Tis not enough no harshness give offence, 

The sound must seem an echo to the sense : 

Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother num- 
bers flows; 

But when loud surges lash the sounding 
shore, 

The hoarse, rough verse should like the 
torrent roar. 

When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight 
to throw, 

The line, too, labours, and the words move 
slow: 

Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain, 

Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and skims 
along the main.” 


Another noble form of iambic measure is 
that adopted by Spenser, and which bears his 
name, consisting of eight lines of five feet, 
With one-longer line of six feet to close—the 
Alexandrine, to which Pope alludes in the 
couplet above—three rhymes only being dis- 
tributed to the nine lines. Still more com- 
Plex and more beautiful is the Sonnet, which 
might claim a paper to itself—a poem com- 
Plete in fourteen lines, the rhymes of which 
follow a special, though flexible, rule. Fine 


Pope gave to it the. 


examples will be found in: Milton and Words- 
worth, as also Mrs. Browning. 
It will be seen fr¢“}:these few illustrations 
that we have enter... on a subject too large 
for full treatment i, We cannot do more 
than just indicate soine examples of the lighter 
measures of. verse: The trochee is the iamb 


but this is peculiar as being unrhymed. 
Another trochaic form is seen in » The 
Raven,” that sombre weird production. of 
Edgar’Allan Poe. And more famous is 
Tennyson’s ‘“* Locksley Hall.” In illustration 
of ‘the flowing anapzst we need mention 
only Byron’s ** Destruction of Sennacherib.” 
These chief measures admit of a great variety 
of changes, and it is the privilege of genius 
to combine them in new forms. 

One word on the subject of revision, which 
has so large a place in the art of poetry. 
From the days of Virgil downward much 
importance has attached to the critical con- 
sideration of the verse written under poetic 
impulse. The Roman poet is said to have 
composed rapidly early in the day, and to 
have given the later hours to careful correc- 
tion. Many have found the revision more 
difficult than the composition. As Pope, the 
master of balanced verse, writes :— 


“Their own strict judges, not a word they 
spare, 
That wants or force, or light, or weight, or 
care.” 


All the rapidity and power of Byron could not 
save him from gross errors which remain em- 
bedded in his poems from disregard of this art. 
It has been wisely said, ‘‘ The file shapes but 
begets no beauties,” yet no literary workshop 
should be without that implement. In this 
association we recall the suggestion of an 
American editor to his many contributors, 
“Boil it down! boil it down!” There is an 
unpoetic twang in the words, but the advice 
is, nevertheless good for poets who, above all 
men, should deal in essences. : 

In conclusion, let us advise our readers to 
pursue the subject for themselves by culti- 
vating an acquaintance with the poets. There 
are good and bad amongst them, be it 
remembered; but a judicious study of the 
best writers is an aid to refinement of 
thought and feeling. It is told of a poet 
barber of Gascogne that he was discouraged by 
his wife in writing until the sale of his poems 
enabled him to buy his house; then she was 
quick enough to find the paper, scarce in that 
home, for his manuscript. ‘ Every verse you 
write, Jacques,” she would say, “ puts a new 
tile on the roof.” But this is the wrong view. 
It is a good thing for the world that there are 
some things init of which gold isnot the exact 
equivalent. The best poetry tends to quicken 
the sympathies and perceptions, and while 
ert ae the boundaries, exalts also the ideal 
of life. 





VARIETIES. 


A War By CANDLELIGHT.—A woman in 
the country once went for a pound of candles, 
when, to her great astonishment and mortifi- 
cation, she was told they had risen a penny in 
the pound since her last purchase. ‘ What 
can be the cause of such a rise ?”’ said the old 
woman. ‘‘I can’t tell,” answered the shop- 
keeper, ‘but I believe ’tis principally owing 
to the war.” ‘“ What!” exclaimed the old 
woman, “do they fight by candlelight ?” 


THE FouNTAIN oF ConTENT.—The foun- 
tain of content must spring up in the mind; 
and she who has so little knowledge of human 


593 
nature as to seek happiness by changing every- 


thing but her own disposition: will waste. her 
life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the -griefs 


which she purposes to remove. 


THE Poet’s Love, AND THE Port’s Lamp. 
While writing verses for my love I looked up 

from the taper, iy) 9% ae Se 
And there she stood. I rose:in haste.and 

overturned;the:taper. #25; AS ours 
“ How careless’ to. put. out’ that, light !’” she 

said. ‘Ts it.surprising,” |. ~ tt 
I answered,‘ that I quenched..my lamp when 
I saw the sun arising ?>—Aeine. 


A TALE OF A MILLER’s DAUGHTER.— 
There was once, in the neighbourhood ‘of 
Rouen, saysa French writer, amiller’s daughter 
so pretty and so cruel that. the sighs of her 


lovers alone served to turn the’ sails of her 
father’s mill ! 


BuR1ED MouNTAIN RANGES. 


That man deserves applause, at any rate. 
The usual psalms were sung. 
Here is a pen, nine steel nibs, and a bottle. 
Pour a little ink into it. 
4 Do you like my monogram? Answer me, 
ear. 
Had General Legh any orders to give me ? 
IT look on goodness as a rarity. 
What a capital tail my cat has got ! 
He does nothing but balk and get in the 
way. 


EVERYDAY DREAMS AND EVERYDAY 
Dutigs,—It is a great misfortune that girls 
so commonly amuse themselves with imagi- 
nary schemes—how they would behave and 
what they would do were they in such and 
such a situation. They would be very good 
and very exemplary were they very great, very 
learned, very rich, very old, and the like. But 
they neglect the gift that is in them and the 
work which is appointed for them while they 
are thinking of what is not. Alas! that our 
thoughts should be so taken up with dreams 
and reveries how we would manage were we 
in another station, while the chief wisdom of 
life consists in the assiduous discharge of those 
duties which belong to our own proper 
calling. 


SELF-HELP AND MurTuaL HE.p.—Self- 
help is, doubtless, a great thing, but mutual 
help is not to be despised. 


SEEKING FOR WispomM.—Seek wisdom 
and you will be sure to find her; but if you 
donot look for her she will not look for yoze. 


THE RIGHT Way To Stupy Hisrory.— 
In order that the study of history may duly 
fulfil its mission in enlarging our ideas and 
widening our charity, we, who read historical 
works, must not only employ our intellect and 
memory, but vigorously use our imagination. 
It is not enough to study the chroniclers of 
past ages: what we want is to re-live the life 
of past days; to sympathise with the hopes 
and fears, to share the beliefs and the senti- 
ments of the age and the country which we 
make our study; to image to ourselves its 
daily life; to fall into its ways of thinking. 


THE ONLY HAPPY AND THE ONLY GREAT. 
Ye proud, ye selfish, ye severe, 
How vain your mask of state! 
The good alone have joy sincere, 
The good alone are great. 
Beattie. 


ANSWERS TO BuRIED Brrps (p. 487).— 
Kite, thrush, dove, eagle, swan, redstart, owl, 
goose, marten, kingfisher, heron, linnet. 


ANSWERS TO BuriED IsLanDs (p. 487).— 
Arran, Bute, Madagascar, Sumatra, Bermuda, 
Bourbon, Cuba, Borneo, Minorca, Majorca, 
Iceland, 


VELVET 
PAINTING. 

By 
Mrs. Ranporru-Licuriexp. 


PAINTING on velvet was, a 
few years ago, a very 
favourite and fashionable ac- 
complishment, and in the days 
of our grandmothers, when 
home-made decorations were 
far more restricted than now, not 
only as to the materials employed, 
but the knowledge and taste re- 
quired in their designing and manipu- 
lation, Velvet-painting was eagerly 
sought after as a very interesting oc- 
cupation and most attractive addition 
to the ornamental elegancies of indoor 
decorations. 


In the present day, however, its 


services are by no means so limited, 2 
and it is to the fact that hand-painted B= 


trimmings for personal wear are not only 
the most elegant, but the most fashionable 
of adornments, that Velvet-painting owes 
the great interest it inspires among its 
numerous devotees. 

Another great attraction it possesses is the 
considerable effects that may be produced with 
a moderate expenditure of time and trouble; 
as any amateurs who have sufficient know- 
ledge and application to design and paint in 
oil or water-colours may, by its aid, make 
elegant additions to their dress, that they 
would find excessively expensive, were they 
to become purchasers instead of producers. 

As a remunerative art, Velvet-painting cer- 
tainly would appear to be worth pursuing, 
judging from the very high prices charged by 
fashionable dressmakers for any article of dress 
that has been adorned by hand-painting. 
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At one 
of the 
“drawing 
rooms”’ last 
season there 
was a remark- 
ably elegant 
dress, with a 
petticoat of 
cream - coloured 
satin, painted 
with a graceful 
design of wall- 
flowers; these were 
just outlined with 
rather coarse silk, 
= which had the effect 
of detaching the 
flowers and causing 
them to appear raised 
from the surface; and 
at the present time 
one of my friends is 
painting a court train 
which she intends to 
wear next season, with 
a design of cherries 
and leaves on ivory 
velvet, in which the 
cherries are so perfectly 
shaded it is difficult to 
realise they are on a flat surface. 

I merely mention these instances as illus- 
trations of the elaborate ornamentation pos- 
sible of achievement by painting on textile 
fabrics; and though they may be on a higher 


——— 


cand: grander scale than 
“my*readers may perhaps 
experimentalise in, yet | 
think it is always en. 
couraging to know what 
heights may be reached 
by the very means we are 
employing. 
The materials required 
for painting on velvet 
are silk velvet, or the best 
velveteen, with a short 
fast pile. The difference 
in price is so consider- 
able that I should cer. 
tainly advise my readers 
to make their first few 
experiments on velve. 
teen; for about 3s. 6d. 
a yard this may be pur. 
chased of very good 
quality three quarters of 
a yard wide. 
The colours needed wiil 
be either the ordinary oils in 
tubes, which may be bought 
of any artists’ colourman, or 
moist water - colours. The 
brushes are stiff goat hair and 
red sables; the former to 
apply the first colour, which 
requires well rubbing into the 
material, the latter for shading 
and finishing touches on the ground 
already prepared for their reception 
== py the first painting. 
If moist water-colours are those 
you select for your velvet painting, the 
water with which they are mixed should 
have ox gall added to it in the propor- 
tion of two or three drops to a teaspoonful 
of water. 
This is the ordinary method, but I find the 
one I personally adopt and have recommended 
to many of my friends 1s far more efficacious, 
and renders the work much easier of accom- 
plishment. For plain water I substitute a 
medium made expressly for textile fabr:cs, and 
with it moisten my colours; their increase in 
brilliancy and solidity is remarkable. Another 
advantage is, it sets the colours, and prevents 
them running beyond the desired limits. 

The first thing necessary is to stretch you! 
velvet firmly on a drawing-board, taking great 
care it is kept quite smoothly and not the 
least on the cross. This satisfactorily done, 
the design is drawn in Chinese white with fine 
and correct lines. This is by no means easy, 
as the texture of the material often causes the 
brush to swerve from the desired lines. 

There is, however, a method of keeping them 
within limits that simplifies these preliminanes 
considerably— that is, the use of what ts 
technically known as ‘‘ship’s curves. These 
may be purchased of any artists colourman, 
and consist of very thin pieces of pear-tret 
wood, A great variety of ‘‘ship’s curves and 
others are cut in this wood—or, more correctly 
speaking, cut ou¢ of it, for the piece athe 
through and removed, leaving a space whic 
forms the desired curve. Many of these may 
be used to form the curves of leaves A 
flowers, and a little practice in their tise pe 
soon enable you to form an infirite variety 0 
combinations in curves of the greatest us¢ 1 

rour designs. 

‘ The piece of wood is put flat on it A 
face, arranged so that the curve wh che 
where required, then a fine brush wk ee 
nese white is drawn through the “cur \ 
and when the wood is Spe the line 
seen perfectly formed and distinct, | : 

Misty arth paint in their sca a 
Chinese white to form a ground for the stat 
colours, but this, though successful for a § 

: ' i ing the colours pu 
time, generally ends in causing mainin 
over il to crack and peel off. In ema . 


any painting on velvet, silk, or satin that 
has not been very recently done, you may have 
noticed that some of the.colours used have 
disappeared, leaving patches or spots of white 
in their place. This injurious effect has been 
roduced by the means just described. 

If, therefore, this underground of white is 
not first laid on, the fazntest shade 
of the colour required is mixed with 
Chinese white, and well rubbed into 
the material—not merely painted on 
it—by a stiff goat’s hair brush held 
nearly upright in the hand. This , 
must be thoroughly done, and 
the surface of the velvet com- 
pletely hidden, _before any £ 
shading or finishing can be 
attempted. 

All light and bright 
colours must be mixed 
with Chinese white, 
which gives them the 
requisite opacity and 
substance. For deeper 
shades it is not so 
necessary. When 
this groundwork— 
which must always be 
done with the palest of 
the shades required—is 
completed and thoroughly ‘ 
dry, the shading and finish- 
ing is to be done with red sable 
brushes, in the ordinary manner, 
the first painting with the stiff 
brushes—technically called “scrubs” 
—being merely a coat to work upon. ¥ 

The method I personally adopt and 
have found not only far more effective, 
but easier of accomplishment than any 
other, is to give a thin coat of the medium 
I use for moistening the colours to every 
part of the design; this sinks into the 
velvet and makes a firm and delightfully 
smooth surface to work upon, prevents 
the colours spreading, and greatly increases 
their brilliancy, while there is no danger of 
its cracking or causing the over colours to 
do so. 

The velver court train with designs of 
cherries before mentioned has been painted in 
this way, and you will not underrate its advan- 
vantages when I tell you that a cup of tea 
inadvertently spilled over a group of cherries 


did not affect the colours at all, though the. 


velvet was of course stained. 

This defect, however, was remedied by 
concealing the stain with extra fruit and 
leaves, 

Had the painting been gone with water and 
ox gall merely, instead of the *‘ Veloutine,” the 
he liquid would have thoroughly destroyed 
it. 


The preliminary grounding once accom- 

Plished, the finishing details are the same in 

all cases as those of ordinary water-colour 
awings, 

If the colours should not be found sufficiently 
bright they may be painted over and over till 
the desired effect is produced, care being taken 
that each coat of colour should be allowed to 
dry before applying another. The high lights 
may be put in with Chinese white alone or 
mixed with others, but considerably in excess. 

nall stages of the painting the brush must be 
carefully dipped in the colour that it should 
Not absorb too much at 2 time, and the colour 
Itself must be rather dry than over diluted. 

he veinings of the leaves, tendrils, feathery 
masses, and fine seaweeds, &c., may be put in 
with a quill pen, on which the colour must be 
cautiously taken ; finer and more delicate lines 
may be produced in this manner than with a 
brush, 
_ When the painting is successfully completed 
and has thoroughly dried, a thin smooth coat 
of the “Veloutine” medium all over it will 
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The .velvet must be firmly. stretched on’ a 
frame or a board. Drawing pins are, sold for 
the purpose, but-small toilet pinsare decidedly 
preferable, as they make smaller holes in the 
velvet. The pins should not be placed more 
than half an inch apart, to insure the: velvet 

being firmly held. You cannot be too par- 
ticular about this preliminary stretching of 

the velvet, whether for oil or water-colour 

painting, as all flexible. materials shrink 
unequally when wetted, and will naturally 
“cockle” if this precaution should be 
neglected. 

I will endeavour to give a few prac- 
tical directions as to painting a group 
of flowers, and we will select for our 

design one of the sprays of apple 
blossom in a charming large pic- 

ture called “Match .Making at 
\ a Garden Party,”’ presented with 
the Valentine number of THE 

GIRL’s Own Paper. 

The flowers are exqui- 
sitely drawn and shaded, and 
will be very effective on 
black velvet. Indeed, any 
flowers with plenty of white 
or yellow, such as field 
daisies, jasmine, honey- 
suckle, fruit blossoms, 
&c., are very attractive 
onadark ground. Tirst 
draw the design clearly 
and correctly; or, if 
this be beyond your 
powers, you must be 
content to trace and 
transfer it, thus: 
place a tracing- 
paper over the 
group you select 
and outline the 
edges, or as 
much of them 
as you think 
necessary ; 
then lay a 
lightcoloured 
transferring 





































































have ¥ paper on 
the effect your vel- 
of varnish, vet, with 
effectually your 
setting the tracing 
colours and Over, 
greatly adding 

to their bril- 

liancy. 


Velvet-painting 
in oil colours is still 
more effective than 
in water, and has 
also the advantage ot ¥ 
being more lasting. 
The requisites are tubes ¥ 
of colours, turpentine, 
palette, and knife, and 
sable brushes of different 
sizes. 

So many colours are pro- 
duced by the blending of 
others, that it will only be 
necessary to purchase a few 
tubes, as it will always be 
easy to add to your store 
when experience has taught 
you what you most require. 
The principal colours needed 
are—flake white, Venetian 
red, cobalt, chrome yellow 
—in three shades, Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3—and vermilion; these 
are all opaque. The trans- 
parent and semi-transparent 
are carmine, Prussian blue, 
purple Jake and burnt sienna, terre ve:te, 


securing all three very firmly together, and go 
and Vandyke browa. 


very caréfully over every line with an ivory 
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pin, knitting-needle, or other blunt-pointed 
instrument. The tracing and transfer papers 
must be lifted very carefully from the velvet to 
prevent the colour being rubbed on to it, and 
the design will then be found distinctly de- 
fined. It should afterwards be painted over 
with a little thin flake white. 

In repeating any tracing designs you should 
never do so from your own copy, but from the 
original. However carefully the tracing may 
be taken, it is certain to deviate from the 
original in some slight degree; though in the 
first tracing this may be so imperceptible as to 
be of no importance, the defect will increase 
considerably in every succeeding copy. A 
curve that in the first tracing is the veriest 
trifle straighter than the original will, in the 
course of repetition, become an absolutely 
straight line. 

Your palette must be set with a good quan- 
tity of flake white and a little carmine for the 
flowers ; Prussian blue, terre verte, burnt 
sienna, and yellow chrome for the leaves. 
Vandyke brown will be required for the 
stems, and a little orange chrome for the 
stamen. : 

Mix your colours with a little turpentine, 
using your knife for the purpose, but work 
with them rather dry, as if they are at all wet 
they will run beyond your design. 

Take a little of the carmine and mix with 
some of the white for the pink shades of the 
flowers. When this is mixed divide it in two 
or three portions, adding dzferent quantities 
of white to each,so as to produce various 
degrees of pink. 

The flower may be commenced by painting 
the whole with flake white, adding the mixed 
carmine and white to the petals while wet, 
wherever required; the two tints will then 
blend softly together. 

The stamen, which must be painted with 
orange chrome, must be left till the flowers 
are thoroughly dry, as they have to be dis- 
tinctly defined. 

To do this take a little paint up on your 
palette-knife, and dip the brush ia this, taking 
‘he colour quite on the point, and put it on 
distinctly and thickly, but in as fine a line as 
required. A little yellow chrome mixed with 
white will be the correct colour for the 
calyx. 

For the leaves you will mix various shades 
of green, composed of Prussian blue and terre 
verte, adding yellow chrome for the high 
lights, and if you require the colour a little 
colder, as in the under part of a leaf, a little 
flake white will make the desired difference. 
When the leaves have a brown tint, a little 
vandyke must be mixed with the green, or 
applied thinly as a glaze afterwards. 

The paint must be used thinly and the 
strokes taken in the direction of the leaves so 
as to imitate their texture. Vandyke brown 
mixed with white will be required for the 
stems; the knots and markings of the wood 
where they catch the light may be heightened 
with burnt sienna. 

Velvet painting; whether in oils or water- 
colours, can be applied to so many purposes of 
household decoration, that when you become 
a little proficient in its production you 
will find an almost unlimited scope for your 
powers. 

Screens, cushions, chairs, borders for table 
covers, portiéeres, window curtains, and fire- 
place curtains, valances for mantelpieces and 
brackets, table mats, pincushions even, are all 
articles that may be rendered artistic orna- 
ments by this species of decoration. 

One thing I have not mentioned in this list, 
but reserved for a done bouche, as it may be 
a novelty to some of my readers, is most emi- 
nently adapted to show this branch of art 
work to perfection. 

It is the fashionable piano scarf, a long 
straight strip of material, the width of the top 
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of the piano.and sufficiently long to allow of 
its hanging about: twelve inches over each end. 
These ends are the only part’ ornamented, and 
are generally edged with -rich ‘fringe; headed 
bya handsome border of .art needlework... A 


velvet piano scarf with. painted:ends would.be. 
infinitely more beautiful, and’ the size. and 


shape would allow of as elaborate a design: as 
could: be wished. 

A novel method of decorating with velvet 
painting that is easy of accomplishment, very. 


effective, and less expensive than painting on 


a large piece of velvet, is the application of 
velvet leaves and flowers on to a foundation of 
different material, such as cloth or Roman 
satin. The designs are painted ona strip of 
velvet, generally of light colour, such as cream. 
When finished they are cut out and appliquéd, 
edged with a fine cord or chain stitch of silk. 
For any large pieces of work, such as curtains 
and gortiéres, this is very effective, and far 
more practicable than painting directly on so 
large a piece of material as would be required 
for such a purpose. 

Where the taste and power to originate de- 
signs exist, the pleasure of the work is natu- 
rally increased tenfold, but those amateurs 
to whom copies, or hints for designs, are 
necessary will find an absolutely unlimited 
variety from which to select. 

Almost all copies for water-colour painting 
are suitable for painting on velvet, or may be 
made so by alittle alteration and management. 

The Religious Tract Society publishes cards 
with verses and floral designs, the latter 
beautifully drawn and coloured; many of 
these are perfectly adapted for velvet paint- 
ing. Several of the illustrated books for 
children abound in flower subjects, and the 
Christmas and New Year’s cards, which have 
been brought to such perfection within the 
last few years, afford a never ending series of 
copies in so great a variety as to satisfy all 
tastes. 

The beautiful illustrations accompanying this 
paper were designed expressly for it, and the 
most inartistic eye cannot fail to see how exqui- 
site are their drawing and modelling, or howele- 
gant theirarrangement. The directions I have 
already given for painting apple-blossoms will 
of course apply to the illustration of a sleeve. 
The large group of roses and jasmine may be 
for a variety of purposes; it must be painted 
with the utmost delicacy and perfection of de- 
tail; the colouring should be copied from real 
roses of the species represented. 


OUR PATTY'S VICTORY; OR, A 
WHITE HAND. 
A TALE IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


By FarrtricH Owen, Author of ‘Her Sweet 
Revenge,” When I Was a Girl,’”’ &c. 





CHAPTER I. 
“Home, Sweet Home.” 


usH! Amy 
Blake is going 
to sing!” 
A slight stir 
of expectation 
runs through 
the room as 
the young per- 
former passes 
to the piano. 
Then the tones 
of the instrument float 
softly out upon the even- 
ing air. P 

Had an artist been de- 
puted to sketch the scene 
he would have hesitated 
ere making his decision whether to take the 





interior or the view withcut—both were so 
pleasant. 
The low-ceilinged, wainscotted parlour, with 
its grey blue faded draperies, its old-fashioned 
couches and spindled-legged tables; the 
mellow light fetching into view the glazed 


corner cupboards, filled with rare china, req] 
antiques ; the lazy firelight rising and falling 


within the grate, glancing on the Dutch tiles 
the brass fender and irons; while out of the 
shadows of curtained window seats, roomy 
‘couches, and screened cozy nooks, peeped the 


bright eyes and merry faces of some half. 


dozen young girls of various ages between 
childhood and womanhood. 

A pair of glazed doors opened to a deep 
porch, covered. with a flowering westeria, a 
smooth lawn lay beyond, on which some 
pigeons were lazily picking up their evening 
meal. 

The slanting rays of the sun threw long 
shadows from the quaintly trimmed box trees, 
and the big blush rose bushes. The back. 
ground to all was formed by a mass of trees, in 
all the varied tints of autumn foliage. 

In the seats of the porch and on the lawn, 
are more girls, laughing, chatting, most of 
their fingers moving busily at some deft bit of 
needlework. 

There is a scent of roses and a warbling of 
birds in the air, but with these our artist has. 
nought to do. 

The garden is gradually deserted, the group. 
in the room and round the porch has increased, 
while the player has run lightly through a 
prelude, and in a voice of no great power, but 
very clear and soft, is singing a ballad of the 
time. 

“‘ How sweet !” 

“Ts it not lovely ?” 

“ And the words, how beantisui !” 

“‘Tsn’t she pretty !”’ 

This in a whispei Sor 
the long rarleu, 
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“ai “er hands! Have you noticed her 
hands! They might be marble or wax. So 
white!” 

Patty Holme involuntarily glances at her 
own hands as she hears the whisper, and slides 
them under the wor which had fallen into her 
lap while she was so 2! -cabedin the music as 
to forget all besides. 

No “ fancy” work that, though the garucrt 
was small enough for a fairy almost ; but it was 
a real substantial fact, as was the young sturdy 
owner. 

Patty had felt almost ashamed when she 
noticed the pretty flimsies which most of the 
girls had come provided with, in accordance 
with Mrs. Barnet’s invitation to take tea with 
her, “and bring your work, girls.” 

Patty Holme had taken the word literally. 

It was the first time she had ever been to 
“The Cottage.” She had carried her work 
and herself into a shadowy corner, and no- 
body would notice her, she thought. 

She had been lifted to a region of unknown. 
delight in listening to the music, had i 
gotten everything else. But the melo : 
ceased just as those words reached her which 
had caused her red hands to slip involuntarily 
beneath the muslin in her lap. 

A few minutes later and she had quite for- 
gotten them, as she was busily engaged = 
assisting, with others of the party, to set ou 
the tables for tea, . did 

A substantial meal this, which however zr 
not lack the ornamental adjuncts of piles 0 
fruit and big posies of flowers. ‘ 

The bright faces of the girls, with the po 
figures of a few older ladies, were apts 
gathered round, fully prepared to enjoy 
good things provided. . 

x ‘The cae are getting just a little too 


“2 of the girls within 


short, else I would have had the tea’ set in 
the garden,” said Mrs. Barnet, the giver of 
the entertainment. : : 

“That would have been delightful!” said 
one of her young visitors. ; 

“Oh! it is just as nice here,”’ said another; 
«besides, we can look out upon the garden, 
which is lovely—like a picture set in a green 

e.” 
a yyithout the slugs and. the earwigs,” 
quoth an older lady. 

“For my part I find the fire quite accept- 
able, delightful as the weather is,” put in a 

ird. 
gr the evenings are growing chilly,” 
rejoined another. . : 

“Then all are satisfied,” said Mrs. Barnet, 
pleasantly. . : 

«Satisfied! Ishould think so,” came like 
an echo from one to another. 

“You will soon be having your nephew 
home, will you not ?” asked a lady, sitting at 
the right hand of the hostess. 

“Indeed, yes,” was the reply. ‘I may 
expect him now from one hour to another.” 

‘How glad you will be!” 

“Yes, dear lad! It is nearly five years 
since he went away.” 

“Tt must be dreadful having anyone be- 
longing to you at sea, Worse than being 
there oneself I think. Every time the wind 
blows not to know what may be happening.” 

It was Amy Blake who spoke. 

Silence fell upon the little circle as she 
ceased speaking. 

Good Mrs. Barnet looked grave. 

It was Patty Holme who hastened to speak. 

“ Allmy mother’s brothers, and her uncle, 
were seafaring men, but nothing ever hap- 
pened to them at sea.” 

Mrs. Barnet smiled gratefully at the girl, 
anda grim middle-aged lady, at the opposite 
end of the table nodded approvingly across to 
Patty. 

Then the talk became general, as if each 
were anxious to banish the remembrance of 
that awkward little speech, of which, how- 
ever, Amy Blake herself did not appear at all 
conscious, 

That was a homely feast, in the truesi +-nse 
ofthe word. The cream and butter vere the 
produce of The Cottage” dairy, <!.¢ druit and 
llowers came from the orcherd nd garden ; 
the bread and cakes weré o1 corn which had 
‘pened not a stone’s throw from where the 
little party now sat; and the savoury pies 
could have claimed kindred with many of the 
clucking or quacking tribe just taking their 
homeward way to roost. 

“It is growing too dusky for work now, I 
am sure,” said Mrs, Barnet, as they rose from 
the table. « Suppose we lay aside the work- 
bags, and stroll down to the orchard. It is 
very dry and pleasant there; you can see the 
Sunset trom the western corner, and the coach 


will be passing the end of the lane ina few 
minutes,”’ 


As with one voice, the young guests as- 


sented, 
“Here are plenty of wraps for any ladies 
Who desire them,” 


continued the kindly 
hostess, 

“What a capital idea that is of yours,” 
observed one of the older visitors, as she 
availed herself of her friend’s offer. ‘Those 
new-fashioned flimsy articles they put on the 
Dacks of chairs, in so many houses, are most 
to oying—always slipping down or sticking 
nth S cap or dress. Now these silk shawls 

. Scarves tossed carelessly on couches have 
nice effect,” 
re ch useful, too,” rejoined another lady, as 
we threw one of the shawls lightly around her 
ead and shoulders. 


eanwhile a universal folding up, and coil- 
§ away, and reeling off of various feminine 


andicy. i « 
Ndicralt wag going on; while Amy Blake, 
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who alone was without any, performed a lively 
waltz at the piano. Mode tine 

Patty lingered almost lovingly beside ‘the 
instrument after the others ‘had risen, looking 
as if she would fain have questioned it. 

“Are you fond of music?’ asked Mrs. 
Barnet, kindly, seeing the girl’s eager look. 

‘©Oh, ma’am, I love it!” said Patty, with 
such an emphasis that Mrs. Barnet smiled, 
and some of the girls who were crowding 
through the garden doors turned to look at 
her. 

“Why don’t you learn, then ?” asked Amy, 
hastily. 

Patty-looked down and hesitated. 

“T will teach :you,” cried Amy, as she 
spoke lightly running one hand ‘over the 
keys. 

Patty clasped herhands, the colour flew to 
her face. 

‘* Teach me, oh!” 

“It’s nothing,” said Amy, good-temperedly 
smiling at the other’s ecstasy. “If you like it 
so much you will soon learn.” 

Patty seemed unable to find words to 
express her gratitude. 

She gazed upon the piano, then upon the 
young player, with hands still clasped as if 
she could have invoked a blessing on her head, 
while Amy went her way laughing, the centre 
of a merry group, whose gay chatter was soon 
vieing with that of the rool:s now betaking 
themselves to their airy castles in the tall elms 
bordering the road. 

“* How soft the air is here,” said one, when 
the happy party had disposed themselves 
according to their various fancies, some perch- 
ing on the low railings, others on the mossy 
mounds at the roots of the ancient apple-trees, 
the older members availing themselves of the 
one rustic seat placed so as to face the setting 
sun. 

“Tt must be a very bleak ‘day indeed when 
the cold penetrates here,” said Mrs. Barnet. 
“Tt is so sheltered, you see.” 

‘You have anice view, too.” 

“Tt was better before the tall observatory 
was built in the park yonder. 

‘* How plain you hear the Greendeli bells,” 
said Amy Blake; “I had no idea they were so 
near.” 

“The wind is this way,” began Mrs. Barnet. 
*‘ Ah! there are horses’ feet.” 

“It’s the coach!” exclaimed several of the 
girls, as they scampered off to the corner 
whence the first glimpse could be obtained. 

Mrs. Barnet rose to her feet. Her colour 
came and went. But she said nothing, 

“Here it is!” cried one of the young out- 
lookers from her coign of vantage. 

** How they tear along!” 

‘Ah! old Gamson always likes to come in 
with a dash.” 

“There does not seem to be a great many 
passer g2rs.”” 


‘“‘They would not surely go inside, such: 


lovely weather.” 

‘* Now they’re here!” 

‘‘ They are stopping!” 

‘‘ There is someone waving his hat !”’ 

As they spoke, long before the coach had 
really drawn up at the corner, an outside pas- 
senger had tumbled himself off to the ground 
rather than descended, uttered a cheer of 
farewell to the remaining passengers, and 
spying the little group at the orchard fence 
came on with more cheering and hat waving. 

“It is Tom!” cried Mrs, Barnet, faintly. 

Before the party had time to realise the fact 
that this was the much-talked-of nephew, 
home from sea, the new-comer had vaulted 
the fence, was in their midst, and had hugged 
his aunt, who, between smiles and tears of joy, 
gave him a broken welcome. ; 

Turning to the grim lady before-mentioned, 
who had silently surveyed all, he was sweeping 
her a ceremonious bow, when she broke out 
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with, “* Don’t play the fool, sir!”’ and hugged 
him grimly, but with a heartiness of affection 
about which there was no mistake. 

Then began introductions by Aunt Barnet. 
Some of the older. guests were strangers to 
her nephew, but.the girls, though several had 
grown out of recognition, mostly turned out 
to be old playfellows. ge Wn Fe 

In his hearty way the lad made his recogni- 
tions. : ’ 

“You are Janey Storr, and you—you are 
Rosie Moore. This is Grace Chown—no, not 
Grace, it must be Lottie— ."" .- 

And so on, a v2 

He made a stop as his eyes fell upon Amy 
Blake, who had been behind some of the 
otbers. ites 

This one he had never seen before... He 
felt sure memory could not fail him. Had he 
ever in former times met that lovely girl, whose 
graceful figure and beautiful features made her 
remarkable even among the bevy of blooming, 
animated young creatures ? 

Tom looked at his aunt. 

“Oh! to be sure, you have not met Amy 
Blake before.”’ 

Then the introductions were made. 

“How do you do, Tom?” said Patty 
Holme, when there was an opportunity. “I 
am so glad——”’ and she held out her hand. 

“You remember Patty Holme?” said his 
aunt. . 

“I should think I did. And how is the 
mother, and Reuben, and little Jack ?” 

“* Allwell,” smiled Patty. “But he is not 
little Jack now, though there is a little brother 
you have not seen.” 

They all walked towards the house, where 
soon a second edition of the feast was spread, 
in honour of the wanderer’s return. 

Then more music. A sea song, of course, 
and “Home, Sweet Home” with all the 
strength of the company. 

Moonlight was white upon the lawn and 
the glazed doors as the social party broke up. 

The aunts, with their nephew, stood 
watching the last departures, among whom 
was Amy Blake. 

After a few general remarks on the different 
friends with whom he had that night formed 
or renewed an intimacy, Tom spoke— 

“« She sings like a bird,” he said. 

“What, Amy Blake?” said Mrs. Barnet 
“Yes, she has a sweet voice.” 

‘*And a face to match it,” returned her 
nephew, heartily. ‘ She’s just a picture, aunt, 
is that girl, from heacl to heel—and her hands! 
they are like two white butterflies fluttering 
over the keys,” ye 

“You haven’t seen héer mother’s!” put in 
Miss Knox, the grim lady who had hugged 
Tom. ; a 

Miss Knox was sister-in-law to Mrs. Barnet, 
and the.two shared: The Cottage.” 

Tom lookedat. her, as she stood lighting 
rm, preparatory to retiring for the 
night. 

But the lips which had given forth that 
oracular utterance were tightly ‘closed, and, 
with the exception of a brief “Good night,” 
they spake no more 

Miss Knox did not speak very often; when 
she did, her words had usually a meaning. 
But she never condescended to explain, and 
her hearers were left to make their own appli- 
cations. 


(Yo be continued.) 
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BUTTON-HOLE AND SATIN 
STITCH. 


osT of you girls 

have some 
knowledge of 
crewel work, 
the mania of 
the day, both 
from the in- 
structions you 
have received 
and from your 
own practice, 
but I daresay 
that very few 
amongst you 
have ever tried 
your skill in 
the white em- 
broidery, or 
white work, as 
it was once 
called. This 
style, however, shoula be quite familiar to 
young ladies who have any ambition to wear 
tidy and dainty linen, and more so now when 
there is such a return of worked muslin 
gowns, fichus, and collarettes of all kinds. 

I will therefore give you a few hints on this 
branch of stitchery of modern introduction, 
specially when compared with the long stitch 
of almost unknown origin. ‘To confine my 
remarks to the two fundamental varieties, 
button-hole and satin-stitch, I must first make 
you observe the great contrast between the 
formal regularity of their direction and the 
broken, dove-tailed surface offered by the 
embroidery stitch. This very uniformity of 
stitch prevents any shading, and to be set off 
at its best requires the richness of relief. The 
swelling or undulating appearance is obtained 
by padding or stuffing. Taking coarser cotton 
and needle than those intended for embroidery, 
you commence by running the outline of the 
flower, leaf, &c Do not make the stitches too 
long, for the nicety of curves and angles— 
indeed of the entire shape—rests on this care- 
ful outlining. Proceed to fill in the vacant 
space by row after row of long loose running 
stitches, piercing the needle through the 
merest trifle of the ground in order to leave 
nearly all the cotton above the surface. 
Guided by the shape you increase or decrease 
the rows at will, in such a way that they 
merge into one another (fig. 1), and form 








Fic. 1. DousLE Scatter witH Dots. 


a soft compact underlay. Quicker modes 
of padding are resorted to when special 
rapidity is imperative, but these, like all other 
makeshifts, require the skill of an adept to 
manage them satisfactorily. Hence I will 
simply mention them: stuffing by chain- 
stitch, herringbone, tacked braid, and Joose 
strands of cotton, guided by the hand whilst 
working. The chief object of the padding is 
to give the embroidery a slight convexity or 
gentle rise to the centre, and as a general rule 
the stuffing runs in a contrary direction to the 
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overlaying stitches, as will be proved by a 
glance at our illustrations. So, in fig. 1, the 
running stitches are horizontal and the feston 
vertical in the spots, the filling is circular, 
whilst the sewing over crosses it. Again, in 
the leaf (fig. 7) the padding runs lengthways, 
and the covering widthways. In the case of 
delicate scallops the tracing and stuffing re- 
duce themselves to three, two, and even a 
single line, as seen in fig. 2. 





Fic. 2,.—VANDYKED BORDER. 


These preliminaries well understood and 
followed, you will have mastered the greatest 
difficulty and can proceed to the concealment 
of the underlay either by button-hole or satin 
stitch. The former is sometimes wrought in 
a straight line either for ornament or flat 
seaming so invaluable in patching, in hiding 
two overlapping edges, or in bringing two 
edges face to face, thus avoiding ridges or 





imparting a width of a few extra 
threads. It also shapes entire letters, 
leaves, and flowers; in the latter case 
padding is dispensed with. Edging, 
however, constitutes the real use of the 
button-hole stitch purposely called in 
France feston, i.¢., festoon. The word 
at once explains itself and brings to 
your mind scallops, loops, semicircles, 
&c. The first three illustrations afford 
good specimens of the diversity in 
single festoons. Fig. 3, the ‘‘ wolf’s 
teeth,” is decidedly the most difficult 
of execution on account of its sharp 
vandyke, which has so much resem- 
blance to the teeth of a wolf. 

The crescent-shaped scallop of fig. 1 can 
easily be drawn out, either with the help of 
compasses or a coin of the desired size. To 
make the stitch itself, begin on the left hand at 
the extreme point, and secure the thread by 
passing it through the few stitches of the 
stuffing, for remember no knot is ever allowed 
in any kind of embroidery, still less in delicate 
white work. Pass the thread downward and 
hold it firmly under your left thumb, while 
you pierce the needle just above the upper 
outline to slip it underneath, and bring it out 
just beyond the lower outline, opposite the 


thumb, and in the centre of the loop formed 
by the cotton. With the thumb and: fore. 
finger pull the needle straight towards you. 
gently raise the left-hand thumb and draw the 
thread to tighten the knot, at the same time 
inclining it to the left by the little finger 
Practice alone will teach you how to turn your 
work and to regulate the stitches with the 
perfect evenness indispensable to the task. 
they must lie against each other, neither to 
closely nor too far apart, in order not to 
disclose a single under thread. The outline 
should be as bold and undeviating as if pen- 
cilled by an expert hand. Keep the work well 
stretched on the fingers of the left hand in 
such a manner that the embroidery itself rests 
on the forefinger. When the borderis finished 
with sharp embroidery scissors shave off the 
superfluous material, cutting into every crevice 
yet without snipping any of the stitches, Tf 
the work has to go to the wash before being 
worn I should advise you to leave this cutting 
out until it has returned from the laundress, 
Often very large scallops are prettily pinked 
out into festoons of all shapes and sizes, some 
resembling the notches of a cock’s comb, 
others peaked or gradually rounded, like the 
petals of a rose, &c. In olden times, when 
Jeston was very much use* for the muslin em- 
broidery applied on net, the worker’ hac the 
trouble of making the picot or purl whilst 
button-holing ; this she did by working round 
a long horsehair, which served as a mesh. 
Now industry spares us the most fidgetty de- 
tails, and ready-made purls are sold by the yard, 
I believe these few particulars on the button- 
hole stitch are all you require, so we will pass 
at once to the satin stitch, so called from its 
smooth sheeny surface. The previous remarks 
on tracing and padding’ apply equally to this 
stitch, but here only the darned stuffing, or 
occasionally the chain-stitched, is admissible. 
The satin stitch, in its origin, was invariably 
worked in horizontal lines; later on an excep- 
tion was made for the petals of the rose, 
wrought perpendicularly, as shown in fig. 4. 





FIG. 4.—VERTICAL SATIN STITCH. 


In many cases the two directions are com- 
bined, as in fig. 5. 





Tic. 5.—STRAIGHT AND HORIZONTAL 
StTircH COMBINED. 


BUTION-HOLE AND SATIN STITCH. 


To execute this flower, pierce the eyelet- 
hole with a stiletto, and closely overcast it ; 
then darn straight rows of padding and cover 
them by sewing over, commencing at the 
widest part and carrying the cotton right round 





Fic. 6.—EMBROIDERED STAR. 


at the back to bring it up again in front. By 
this means the wrong side will be like the top 
one, except that the stitches will lie flat. Next 
shape the oval frames, previously stuffing them 
in the same way as in fig. 6. 

On the underlay I cannot put too much 
stress, and for this very reason I have taken 
care that you should have plenty of examples, 





which convey more 
than any descrip- 
tions of mine. If 
nicely done, your 
embroidery will be 
softly rounded off, 
and the leaves, 
&c., will bear be- 
ing bent without 
the stitches show- 
ing. the least ten- 
’ dency to separate. 
The veining of a 
leaf is generally 
traced first, but is 
only marked out 
by the twist stitch 
as the finishing 
touch. See figs. 7 
and 8 
In delicate 
foliage you will 
find the lightest 
plan is to merely 
suggest the midrib 
by a furrow, pro- 
duced by working 





the two sides of the leaf separately. Outline 
the veining, pad on each side, and start with 
the sharp point for a few stitches until you 
meet the midrib; then cover one side, onl 
working from edge to centre, turn the wor 
and proceed to the opposite side (fig. 9). 
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Fic. 9.—Satin Stitco FLower. 





It requires some knack to define the centre 
hollow, which is of frequent occurrence in 
satin stitch embroidery, not only for veining, 
also for vandykes such as figs. 1, 3, 4, 
and to, 





Fic. 10.—SATIN STITCH TREFOIL. 


The stitches must just meet without inter- 
fering or encroaching in any: ~~ with the 
opposite one, else the beauty of the lirie will 
be spoilt. When scallops are in this way 
fitted into one another, the outside one is 
properly padded, while the others, necessarily, 
are much less so or not at all. Another 
difficulty of this straight stitch lies in the 
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Fic. 11.—SatTin StircH LEAF. 


proper shaping of the spikes of the leaves; 
some jut out in triple leaflets as in fig. 6, or 
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in a series of teeth, as exemplified by fig. 11. 
This jagged edge you have a had the oppor- 
tunity of noticing in the petals of the blue- 
bottle and the foliage ofthe vine, the daisy, 
and the rose, &c. ‘There is really no rule to 
give you as to the clear defining of the various 
dents ; your eye will be the best guide for the 
gradual increase and decrease of the stitch as 
well as its correct tightness. Here, too, I 
find the supporting touch of the little finger a 
great help when drawing out the thread. 

To lighten the general effect leaves are often. 
satin-stitched on one side, whilst the other is 
filled up with straight rows of back-stitch, the 
notches and midribs having beforehand been 
outlined by twist stitch (fig. 12). 





But astill lighter and truly artistic omament 
would be to cut out this part and fill it up 
with lace-stitches, a variation which would 
charmingly enhance the centres of figs. 4, 6, 
10, and 13. 


_ * Long ago, in my schooldays, crewel stitch 


was little known, and all the attention was: 
directed to satin stitch, or p/wmetis. My 
needlework teacher, a dear old maid, would 
have everything learned systematically, and 
never swerved from her established rules, 
which obliged the pupils to conquer each 
stitch in its own rotation. We first learned 
the twist or stem-stitch in all its meanderings, 
then we passed to the straight plain leaves, 
after this to the spots, next roses and alk 
blossoms, &c., wrought with the perpendi- 
cular stitch, and at last the efficient ones were: 
privileged to venture upon the jagged foliage 
and a few elect pupils on the lace frilling. 
‘this routine was not completed in one year, 
I can assure you. 
I just perceive that I have spoken very little 
of the spots. Their direction varies to har~ 
monise with the 
annexed design.. 
When very small 
they are termed 
‘*beads,’’ or 
‘¢dots,’’ and 
need no filling ; 
if very close 
together you 
had better not 
break your cot- 
ton at each, but 
pass from one to. 
the otker, not 
drawing the 
connecting 
thread too tight 
for fear of puckering the’ fabric. 

Open spots are called eyelets, some being 
quite round, as I have already mentioned in 
figs. 5 and 13, and others rather berry-. 
shaped (fig. 14). 

These eyelets are button-holed all round, 
but the wide part-alone has any padding, the 
narrow edge merely being worked over a 
double outline. To form the hole you slit the 
material with scissors, four times describing a 
cross, and with the needle you turn back the 
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four underpieces, which wil! eventually dis- 
appear beneath the over-sewing. The ribs of 
the leaves are wrought in satin-stitch, but I 
will recommend you a much quicker mode, 
fitly named point de poste or railway stitch. 
For this bring your needle out at the base of 
the stem, carry it across to the extremity of 
the rib, slip it underneath, to emerge again at 





Fic. 14.—EYELETS.AND RAILWAY STITCH. 


the starting-point, and before you draw it out 
coil the cotton ten or twelve times round; 
press the thumb on this, coiling sufficiently to 
keep it in place, yet not “so tightly as to pre- 
vent the needle from sliding through; then 
with thumb and forefinger carefully bring the 
thread and coil up, along the place of the rib; 
again prick the needle into the point of this 
rib, and pull it out a thread above the first 
starting-point. This time draw needle and 
thread gently together, and your coil, if well 
made, will be a very good imitation of the 
real stitch. The needle is now ready for the 
second ascending rib. 

Thope you will thoroughly practise my in- 
structions, because I intend to give you soon a 
nice collection of such pretty letters that will 
at once tempt you to immediately set to work 
and lavish you: elegant stitchery on all your 
Surroundings, 


FROM STRENGTH TO 
STRENGTH. 
A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
By Atice Kine. 


CHAPTER VI. 


** RUBY, come with me; I want to 
speak to you,’’ said Mr. Lindhurst to 
the girl, on the afternoon of that same 
day in the morning of which she had 
seen him in the garden. 55 att 

She was crossing the hall when he 
spoke to her, on her way out”:to visit 
some of her neighbours. It was an un- 
usual thing for him to call’ her apart in 
this way, and somehow she could not 
help, by some quick, sudden instinct, 
connecting his doing so with what had 
happened this morning, and as the 
thought shot across her her cheek 
flushed and her heart beat with rapid 
pulses. 

The old man, however, did not seem 
to notice that she was especially dis- 
turbed. He was evidently too much 
occupied with what was going on in his 
own mind; all the day Ruby, who had 
silently watched him, had observed that 
his manner was more absent than usual, 
and she fancied, too, more gentle. Miss 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


Nancy, also, would very likely have per- 
ceived this, for her keen eyes were 
always prying into the looks and ways 
of others, if it had not been that to-day 
her every faculty had been busy in trying 
to spy out faults and shortcomings in a 
new housemaid who had just entered 
her service. Miss Nancy was always 
extremely distrustful and suspicious 
with her servants, and very often, 
if truth must be told, though she 
herself would have been very indig- 
nant at such an_idea, sowed the 
very seeds of wrong-doing in her 
dependents by the frequent and open 
way in which she doubted there being 
any good thing in them. 


‘*Ruby,’’ said Mr. Lindhurst, 
when they were alone together in 
his study, “‘you often go about 
among the poor near us, do you 
not?” 


“*Yes,’’ she answered, simply, look- 
ing up at him with her clear brave eyes, 
and not quite knowing whether she was 
going to receive a reprimand or en- 
couragement. It was such a new thing 
for Mr. Lindhurst to speak to her on such 
a subject ; then, made bolder by a ray of 
mildness which she thought she saw in 
his face, she added, ‘‘It is what I should 
like to be able to do a’ great deal more, 
and a great deal oftener, but Miss Lind- 
hurst and Ella are so constantly wanting 
my time for small things in the house, 
and my time is almost the only thing I 
have to give.” vd 

And she spoke with half a sigh, half a 
smile. i 

‘‘ My child,’’ he said, and_now there 
was something of diffidence,. almost of 
shyness, in his manner, which, taken in 
connection with his grey head, had 
something touching’ in it for the girl; 
‘‘my child, would you mind taking help 
from me to some of those around us 
who most want it? I have never, 
hitherto, in my life been what I ought 
to them, but I should like to begin 
now.” 

““Oh! I should be so delighted to 
have a little money to take them,”’ cried 
Ruby, her face all one sparkle at such 
an unexpected proposal. 

“Will you?’’ he said, smiling at her 
pleasure, a sweeter smile than she had 
ever thought could dawn on his stern, 
withered face; ‘‘then take this, Ruby, 
and divide it among those who are worst 
clothed and most hungry, and when you 
want more for the same good purpose 
come to me again.”’ 

And he laid some money beside her on 
the table. oe 

‘(All thatto give away!’’ sheexclaimed, 
clapping her little hands in the excess of 
her naive, joyous surprise. ‘‘ Dear Mr. 
Lindhurst, what can I say to thank 

our ” : F 

‘‘Nothing, child, nothing,’’ he an- 
swered in a low, rather tremulous tone. 
**God knows it is late enough in the 
day to begin well-doing.”’ 

“*But what will Miss Nancy say?” 
said Ruby, a sudden cloud coming over 
both her face and her mind, as a vision 
of Miss Nancy’s cap, with a very wrath- 
ful countenance beneath it, rose up be- 
fore the eyes of her fancy. 


“Let Nancy say what she likes it 
will make no difference to me,” said 
Mr. Lindhurst, with some return of his 
usual sternness. Then he added more 
gently, “‘ Nancy and I have made alto. 
gether a great mistake of our whole' 
lives, a great mistake; oh, little Ruby!” 
and now he laid his hand softly on ‘her 
shoulder, ‘‘and this light, this waken. 
ing up, would never have come if you 
had not’ entered under our roof; bless 
you for it, child !’’ ae es 

‘But why. should .my.:coming. 
have made sachs difference to Seo 
asked the girl, wonderingly. -.. 

‘‘ Child, you:must not ask too much,” 
he answered shortly; ‘‘ perhaps some 
day you will understand it all,” 
Then he added with. a renewed soften- 
ing of tone, ‘Ruby, long long ago, 
when I was. very young, I° was full 
of high and generous feelings, and 
I meant to spend a life of active service 
towards my Lord above and men below; 
but there came upon me a’sudden, great 
crushing sorrow, and instead of ‘taking 
it as a chastening from a Father’s hand, 
I let myself grow hard under it, 
and wrapped myself round more and 
more in mere low selfishness. Nov, 
through your being here, I have——”’ but 
here he broke off quickly, as if he felt 
he was saying too much, and only mur- 
mured in conclusion, turning away his 
face from her earnest young eyes, which 
were fixed upon him with a half-sur- 
prised, half-pitying look, ‘‘ Ruby, I can 
tell you no more; don’t ask it.”’ 

‘No, I will not,’’ she answered, in het 
straightforward, girlish way, ‘and will 
never tell Ella or any one a word of 
what you have now:been saying to me; 
won’t that be right?’’? and she drew 
closer to him, and her frank eyes looked 
into his. hea 

‘‘ Yes, that is quite right, just what I 
wish,’’ he answered, in, a low tone. 

Then he turned away from her again, 
and went to the window, and fixed his 
eyes on the far distant hills, as it he 
were reading there the story of a yet 
more distant past. ~~ 

If truth must be told, Ruby’s curiosity 
was a good deal aroused by what he had 
said. Howcould her coming to Larcombe 
Priory possibly have so much affected 
Mr. Lindhurst, that through it his state of 
mind and feeling had been changed? 
What could she have to do with. the old 
man’s past life? Like the sensible girl 
that she was, however, she silenced 
these questions within her, and picking 
up the money which still-lay on the 
table, gave her whole thoughts to the . 
delightful employment of settling which 
of her poor people she should first 
gladden with a present; it was such a 
new, sweet luxury for her; the luxury of 
giving. : 

“May I go now?” ‘she -asked, ap- 
proaching Matthew a little’ timidly, for 
she saw that he was sunk ‘in deep 
thought, yet with her feet . almost 
dancing to be off on their joyous m's- 
sions of love and mercy. cH 

The old man started at her voice: .4s 
though she had called him back as 
some far-off time and place. Then he 
said gently,— 
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« What was it you said, Ruby ?”’ 

«J asked if I might go,’ she 
answered; ‘‘the afternoon is going on 
so fast, and I must be back to make 
five o’clock tea for Miss Lindhurst and 
ie said Mr. Lindhurst, his 
fingers playing uneasily wiih a pen in 
the inkstand, as though he were going 
to say something which he hardly knew 
how to shape in words. ‘‘ Would you 
mind taking a walk with me to-day !”’ 

“With you?’ she repeated, ex- 
tremely surprised at the unusual pro- 

osal. 

P Since she'had been at Larcombe 
Priory she had never known Mr. Lind- 
hurst ask either Miss Nancy, or Ella, 
or herself to take a walk with him, so 
no wonder that she was astonished. 

‘Will you dislike me for a companion, 
Ruby ?”’ he said, with a half smile. 

“Oh, no,’’ she answered, simply and 
heartily, ‘only you know you never have 
walked with any of us before.” 

“Then come along, child, for as you 
say it is getting late.” 

And without more words the pair left 
the house together. 

“Will you come with me to give away 
some of your own money ?”’ asked Ruby; 
“the people would be so pleased to see 
you and thank you themselves.”’ 

‘"No, child, no,’”’ he answered, hastily, 
“not to-day—come this way, this is the 
walk I want to take.”’ 

He led her down the side shrubbery 
walk and out by that very little wicket 


gate which she had heard him close: 


this morning. It opened into a pretty 
path across the fields, and this the 
iollowed. ; 
It was always a favourite walk with 
Ruby. The brook hard by made such 
winsome melody, the air came bounding 
with such happy freedom over. the 
meadows, the spire of the cathedral, 
which was visible from here in the. far 
distance, stood out so grandly and 


calmly against the blue, frostysky. To- . 
day the beauty was increased by every. 


tiny blade of: grass being traced out in 
glistening silver—by every hedgerow 
being clothed in dazzling white. The 
old man and the girl went on side by 
side, Ruby, child-like, too much enjoy- 
ing the loveliness round her to care about 
talking of anything’else, Matthew Lind- 
hurst answering her words of keen, 
simple enjoyment gently, but briefly. 
He was evidently still thinking of other 
things, 

The field path ended in a deep, warm 
Devonshire lane, where the very breath 
of the frast was shut out, and where 
gteen mosses still draped the hedges, 
telling already a message of the spring. 
A blackbird had caught the spirit of the 
Place, and was singing lustily above 
about the mate that he would choose 
next April. The lane in its turn ended 
ma voad, which went two ways—one 
turned back towards Larcombe Priory, 
the other went in the direction of the 
town. Ruby thought they should, of 
rourse, take the homeward way; but, 
instead of that, the old man followed the 
Contrary road. 

‘We shall not have time to go far this 
Way, shall we ?’? she said, surprised. 


“« Just a little distance,’’ he answered, 
walking quicker than he had yet done. 

Ruby looked at him as he spoke, and 
she fancied that he was paler than usual, 
and that there was a bright, restless 
light in his eyes. The sun had set, the 
winter twilight was coming on apace; 
the girl wondered silently at his liking 
to be out so late—he who in general 
dreaded a breath of chill evening air. 

They had now reached a row of de- 
tached villas which extended along one 
side of the read, and which had been 
lately run up by some enterprising specu- 
lator. Mr. and Miss Lindhurst never 
visited at these houses, because every- 
thing new and showy was utterly dis- 
tasteful to them ; and the villas, and, in 
general, too, their inhabitants, were 
decidedly of this latter order. 

When they came in front of the first 
house Mr. Lindhurst paused, looked up 
at the sky, and began to make some 
commonplace remarks about the beauty 
of the evening. While he spoke Ruby 
glanced at the villa before which they 
stood, and from which they were only 
separated by a narrow strip of garden, 
and she noticed that one of the lower 
windows was half open, and that. the 
blind was drawn down. 

She had hardly casually observed this, 
and was just turning to Mr. Lindhurst 
to answer some unimportant question he 
had put her, when through that open 
window there suddenly rang out a shrill 
scream, which was immediately fol- 
lowed by a sound which was like the 
noise made by the fall of some heavy 
object. 

‘‘What can that be?’’ cried Ruby, 
startled. ‘‘What can be the matter in 
that house ?”’ 

The old man’s face grew as white as 
the frosty ground, and a sudden trem- 
bling seemed to thrill his whole frame. 

‘* Ruby, wait here till I come back-to 
you,”’ he said, in strangely faltering 
tones. 

Then, before she could answer, and 


‘almost before she. knew what he was 


doing, he had left her side, knocked at 
the door of the villa,.and disappeared 
through it. | al 

(Zo be continued.) 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Wuite Hyacintu.—All instruction at the Royal 
Academy is gratuitous, but students provide their 
own materials and must have attained some profi- 
ciency. Specimens of their work, with a printed 
form duly filled in, must be delivered at the 
Academy on or before the 28th of June, or the 
28th of December. Forms to be obtained of the 
Registrar, on the recommendation of a member, an 
artist, or a well-known householder. 

Amy E. W.—You will find ‘A New Companion to 
the Bible,”’ price 2s. 6d., or the ‘ Bible Handbook,” 
pace 5s., published at 56, Paternoster-row, E.C., 

oth most useful in preparing for your examination. 
The latter is, of course, the fullest in every way. 

WENCESLAS.—1. Wenceslas was a king of fohenia, 
and a martyr, A.D, 938. There was also another king 
of Bohemia, Wenceslas Vv. who was stabbed at 
Olmutz, 1306. 2. “‘ Nowell”? is the Norman French 
for a birthday, but means more properly the shout 
of joy over our Saviour’s birth at Christmas. 

Anes G.—Read “ Female Clerks and Bookkeepers,” 
vol. i., page 309, for the information you require. 

A Younc Teacurr and Prnetoré.—We should 
advise you by all means to go through a course of 
instruction on the art of teaching. The Home and 
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Colonial Society, Gray’s Inn-lane, offers a day 
students’ course at. £15 per annum, or £5 per 
quarter. We cannot teach “ teaching.” 


WORK. 


Netty B. and Mary.—A mitten having a thumb 
appears to be much in request, and naturally so at 
this season of the year. ‘Io make one on two 
needles will be found very easy of accomplishment 
accordng to this recipe. Cast on a sufficient 
number of stitches to cover the hand well length- 
wise. This will depend on the size of materials 
and needles ; as an average say 43. Knit in garter 
stitch or in long ribs till you have a piece large 
enough not only to cover the back of the hand, 
but also to go half way round the palm, in order to 
hide the seam that will join the two parts. Having 
reached the right place for the thumb, finish the 
row and leave the wool hanging fora while; you 
will want it again. Take’ a needle, threaded with 
wool or cotton, and pass it through the last’ seven 
stitches; secure this wool, &c., by a knot, to prevent 
the stitches from dropping, and do not touch them 
again till the thumb finished.. There will then 
remain thirty-six stitches on the ‘needle. Take a 
fresh ball of wool, and with the empty needle draw 
it through the thirty-sixth stitch to fon an extra 
loop. Make five more in a similar manner; these 
six new stitches will stand for the lengthwise foun- 
dation of the thumb; the needle will then hold 
forty-two stitches. Now shapethe gusset, knit the 
six stitches, and one more taken off the needle- 
seven in all. Turn, slip the first stitch, and knit 
the remaining six. Knit back, taking another from 
the needle, making eight. ‘Turn, slip one, and knit 
seven. Continue in this way till twenty-five have 
been worked off. There will now be seventeen left 
on the needle for the wrist. Having thus finished 
the thumb you must cut off the same number of 
stitches that you added for the foundation, z.e., six, 
and break the wool. Here put back again the seven 
stitches left aside, and the needle will once more 
hold its original number—forty-three. Continue 
knitting backwards and forwards as before till you 
have a sufficient number of rows; cast off and sew 
up the mitten, and afterwards the two selvages of 
the thumb. 

Forcrer-mx-not.—“ Crochet for Little Workers ” is 
in vol. i. of THe Girt’s Own Papen, at pages 442, 
506, 596. 2 

M.S, L.—Eis wool would not do for the hospital 
shawl, It would require a thicker kind, such as 
fingering or fleecy. Y our writing is very poor indeed 
for your age. 

Pussiz.—The Bloomer costume consisted of a long 
jacket with coat-like skirt and loose baggy trousers. 
The movement began in New York in 1848, we 
believe, but met with little success. 


Matvina and Birpiz.—For a Tam o’ Shanter cap 
see page 591, vol. i. 

ApaA.~—- We should recommend the East London 
Children’s Hospital at Shadwell, E. 


Viva.—Mull muslin or fine old calico are sometimes 
used to line the silk patches. ‘There is a very 
interesting life of Bishop Patterson published in 
separate torm. 

Gyrsy.—‘ See How to Embroider in Crewels,”’ pages 
139, 189, 264, vol. i., for full directions how to press 
and iron work when done. 

Din.—The work done for the competitions must be 
the competitor’s own unaided effort. Your 
brother’s signature, if you are an orphan, will 
suffice. 

C. E. B.—The double warp calico will answer very 
well. Send in names and addresses with the 
articles. 

Ror and Cotumpinz.—Wash the embroidered dress 
in a tepid lather, rinse in blue water, and wring it. 
very dry, if possible through a machine. On the 
wringing depends the success of the washing. 


Semvrer Eabem.—The pattern of silk you send might 
be made up with black satin, plush, or violet satin ; 
the latter would probably be the best. ‘The coat 
bodice of the pattern and the trimmings of the skirt, 
or else a pointed bodice of the pattern and puifed 
sleeves of the satin, skirt of satin, and the trim- 
mings of the pattern. 

A DeaAp Lerrer.—Your query is delightfully obscure. 
You do not give the least description of the room 
which you wish to decorate, the paper, carpet nor 
curtains, nor say whether you wish everything to be 
new in it. Read the articles which have already 
appeared again; you are sure to derive some 
hints from them for the beautification of your 
room. 

E. S. A.—Some tailors will cut out such patterns for 
their customers, and, failing that, we suppose you 
must try to borrow a habit from some friend for the 
pattern. ; 

Ernestine.—Lither method of employing the piece 
of old-gold material would be suitable. It only 
depends on which article you most require—the 
tea-cosy or cushion, 

An Irisu Girt.—1. Yes; cover the Queen Anne 
table with stamped velvet, and add a border of 
ball-fringe round it attached with brass-headed 
nails. 2. Your mother’s opinion and wishes should 
be your guide in reference to the reading of works 
of fiction. Your remaining ten queries we must 
declin= to answer. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cissie K.—Consult a doctor; he will probably dis- 
cover the cause of your malady. 

Mire.—Hoods are still worn, but we cannot say that 
they will be worn in the spring. 

Exocution.— St. John,” when used as a proper 
hame or surname, is frequently pronounced 
“Sinjon.”’ Of course in the Bible it is called 
Saint John, as written. § 

Minnie Hurr.—We could not possibly inform you 
‘*how long it would take you to becore a good 
violin player,’’ for we do not know either the 
present amount of your knowledge or your capa- 
biliues for learning. We should imagine from 
your note that it will take some time. 

Marie Str. CLair.—To eross letters is no longer con- 
sidered well bred. ‘his practice is too trying to 
the eyes of the reader. 

Somenopy would find no difficulty in disposing of her 
designs if they were clever, and she is persevering 
enough to show them to everyone likely to 
purchase. 

Jupy.—This name was pronounced “Rafe” until 
l:.tely; now many people appear to have adopted 
“ Ralt,” and we are told the change originated in 
America. 

Asa.—Your misquotation, ‘‘ There is a Providence,” 
&c., is from Shakespeare's Hamlet. ‘ Divinity,” 
not ‘‘ Providence,” is the word used. 

Hrse Dawson.—We consider it to be a possible case, 
but not a probable one. 5 

Macpie.—We believe that such work is usually 
obtained direct from the difterent firms who 
sometimes advertise for writers. 

Mzc.—1. We think that both poems were 
printed in Punch. 2.‘‘ Beth” might try 
the gum solution; it would not injure the 
hair, although weak. 

M. C.—An hour's good practice a day, half of 
it in scales and exercises, and halt in pieces, 
would be sufficient at = age. ‘Tired per- 
formers rarely do much good. 

Anronia.— Perhaps if you got up earlier 
in the morning you would have no 
difficulty in going to sleep at night. 

J. C. H.—We fear there is no other way 
of obtaining a situation unless you 
went to some well known registry 
office in which you have every con- 
fidence. 

Vira.—1. There is nothing vulgar about 
wearing a fower in the street. 2. It 
would entirely depend on the amount 
of intimacy between you. 

Nancy.—We are much obliged for your 
offer, but we dread the prospect of 
reading ‘‘a very simple little story, 
written when vou were thirteen.’’ We 
hope you will excuse us. We re- 
member too well what we did our- 
selves at that early and verdant age, 
and we take comfort in the idea that 
we shall never do the same again. 

Cray.—Clean paint-brushes with tur- 
pentine. We fear you have spoilt 
your brush, but you may soak it in 
the above. 

Sure.tionatus.—Thank you much, both 
for your pleasant note and your cor- 
rection. The name should have been 
placed under something else. 

Tiny.—You would improve your writing 
by using copies ofrunning hand. . 

Mary S. W.—You could procure the 
cards through ‘one of: the foreign 
libraries in London, we ‘should 
imagine. Your writing is very good 
and legible. 

Gotprtsi.—We shall be very glad if you will com- 

ete for any or all of the competittnns if you please. 

our writing is very formed and free for sixteen 
years of age. You should draw well, judging from 
the style. . 

Howarp.—To wash white woollen shawls, see p. 51, 
vol. i. See “My Work Basket” for your other 
pattern. 

Eciantine.—The lines you quote are from Keble’s 
Christian Year. 

Mary McEtenry.—In spite of much writing to the 
contrary, we fear there is no real reason to doubt 
that igh of Arc was really burnt todeath. 

Crooked Pix.—THe performer of the treble part 
should turn over the leaves, as being the nearest.’ 

Wuire Viotets.—1. It is the maiden name of the 
lady referred to. 2. The fees vary, we believe, 
from 10s. to 21s. 

Gracx.—Grasses are usually dyed with Judson’s 
dyes. Full instructions are given with the bottles. 

Ont Wo Wishes To po Goop—-We can only 
suggest knitting socks, or making some of the 
articles in ‘“*My Work Basket,” tor which you 
might find a sale in the shops of your own town. 
You seem to be a very kind and dutiful daughter, 
and we need not remind you that there is an 
especial blessing promised to such. 

Baresonzs.—There is probably a lack of moisture in 
the air of the room where you keep your plants. 
Your writing is careless. 

Rosrnup.—Consult a doctor; your digestion is not 
strong. 

Muta.—1. Leave cards within a week. 
your name on your father's card. 


2. Place 


J. E.—“‘I can call spirits from the vasty deep,” is 
from Shakespeare’s Keng Henry IV. 

EsccatnMonpe.—The wearing of mourning in such 
cases is a matter of feeling, of course, but we think 
good feeling would oblige you to wear it. It is 
good taste to wear black when going to a house of 
mourning. 

Iron.—Consult your family doctor, who will know 
more of your constitution than any one else, and 
who will say whether you have strength to go 
through an operatien of the kind. 


W.M. A. E. $.—Rubbing the hands with lemon is 
said to be good for them, also oatmeal in the water 
which you use for washing. 

Netcu T.-Use borax in the water to clean your 
silver jewellery. 

Diana Vernon.—The line you quote, “A truth the 
brilliant Frenchman never knew,’’ is from Cowper’s 
“Truth.” The Frenchman is Voltaire. 


‘Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store; ‘ 
Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 
Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 

Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light ; 
She, for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding, and no wit, 

Receives no praise; but, though her lot be such 
(Toilsome and indigent), she renders much ;' 
Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true— 
A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 
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And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyes, 

Her gfse a treasure in pe wee ‘est 
Oh, happy peasant! oh, unhappy bar 

His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 

He praised perhaps for ages yet to come, 

She never heard of half a mile from home; 

He, lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 

She, safe in the simplicity of hers.” 


Bratricz.—Use two tablespoonfuls of flour to clean 
your ivory brushes, rubbing the two brushes toge- 
ther. We should think that change of air might be 
useful. The depth of the: border of your note- 
paper would be thought o#¢7é in England at pre- 
sent. : 

Dovustrut. ELzAnor.—Your writing and composition 
are excellent, considering that you left school at 
thirteen. Thank you for your kind letter. We 
take exception, however, to your signature, for we 
are expressly warned against ‘‘being of doubtiul 
mind,” and we hope you will try and improve. 

Ten.—lf fearful «f not saying the right thing, it would 
be best for your friend to write down a short 
answer, which she can read a'oud, expressive of 
her gratitude and her consciousness of having only 
performed her duty. ~ 

SusQuEHanna.—lhe silver ring can be enlarged by 
a working jeweller, who will let a piece in., Use - 
-““sea salt’ to bathe your back; it is said to impart 
much strength. 

Vinetra.—1. Your father shares the nationality of 
his parents, who were both Irish. 2. Sound the 
‘*h? by all means. 

Apzuing thanks us for some “pieces of astronomy,” 












Shawls, and Sailors’ Bags recently: 
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with which she seems delighted. We do 

stand to what specimens she refers, unless ae 
picked up seme remnants of the lost star in the 
**Pleiades.’’ Perhaps she has mistaken go . 
fossil for a fragment of this description, or she ies 
confounded the big words geology and astrono = 
2. Make a flat iron very hot, and press it firmks 
down on the inside of the feather ends, so us to 
press out any animal moisture, and bake the end til 
quite dry. 

FRANcescA.—We _ thank you warmly for so |: 
letter, and consider that it does rou crea, ae 
very glad that our magazine has proved of so much 
use to you. ; 

Leita.—We have heard that cod-liver oil 
taken with sardines, instead of the, ondihany ike 
oil in which they are preserved. Wear flannel or 
woven woollen underclothing. The old remedy 
opodeldoc, is a very good one, well rubbed into the 
paintul spot. But medical advice should be 
obtained, for the seat-of the mischief may be in a 
disordered condition of the blood and general 
health. 

Lity.—To clean kid gloves, see page 9, vol. i. 
The process requires some care and comnoy 
sense. 

D. A.L.—We content ourselves with informing our 
other readers of the question with which you have 
thought it worth while to trouble us :—‘ How tall is 
Signor Foli?”’ 

Crarissa.—We strongly urge you to give up all 
thought of adapting a profession so especially full 

of temptation and dangers of all 
kinds. “Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.” 

Juvy.—x. See pages 223 and 255, val. 
1. 2. Perhaps onions. 

INDAGATRIx.—We do not give prices of 
articles to be obtained in shops. Very: 
likely the teaching to which you refer 
would be of service to you. 

A Reaper.—The autumn is the time 
for cutting branches off a myrtle 
tree. We advise you to send it out 
of the room when the gas is lit. Both 
spelling and writing bad. 

Dora F.—Perhaps it would be best for 
you to begin your course ot teaching 
as a governess in a school, How nico 
to find that “every year seems happier 
—last year especialh .” “ Cosar and 
Pompey .berry iuteh alike, ‘pecially 
Pompey.?’ aye 

Witz Pussy thinks it worth while to 
write and inquire, ‘‘Do you like 
lemon? I do. There is another 
gueston I forgot.” 

» E. E.—z, We think the doctor is 
probably right. An entire change of 
residence might be of service. 2. 
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YE Clean old oil paintings with half a 
“k raw potato. 
& 5 Psy.—The three estates of the realm 





are the Lords Spiritual, the Lords 
Temporal, and the Commons. The 
Press is popularly called the fourth 
estate. The word “ estate” means that 
on which the realm stands, from the 
Latin sfo, to stand. See also St. 
Mark’s Gospel, chap. vi., 21. Novem- 
ber, or Martinmas, was the great 
slaughter time for the stock before 
the winter amongst the Anglo- 
Saxons, and was a time of great 
and busy festivities. Amongst the 
Romans this day was sacred to 
Bacchus, and St. Martin (who was 
: peculiarly a winter saint, as he 
divided his cloak with a shivering beggar) was 
appointed to the 11th of November. He naturally 
became the exponent of the customs that had 
obtained before. 

The tale 


Inzez.—You probably mean the upas tree. 
of its poisonous infnence was first told bya pares 
physician named Foersch, of a tree in the Islan 
of Java. There is, however, in Kew Gardens, bie 
believe, a upas tree, which flourishes amongst the 
orher hot-house plants, and appears to do no harm 
‘at all. 

Outve’ VyvvaN.—We think you would need much 
more study, as the feet and hands of your figure 
‘are defective, but perseverance will conquer every- 
thirg. ae ks 

Eurypice.—The price of the “ Midnight Sky” 's 
7s. 6d., 56, Paternoster-row, E.C.. | , a 

VioLer.—" Beacon ” is pronounced as it 1s spelt, and 
we do not see why it should become “ beckon 
when joined to ‘‘field.”” “ Bea-cons-field” 18, 
we believe, the late Premier's own method of pro- 

nunci - 

Buve Boanes—The maidenhair fern requires pert 
of moisture, and you do not seem to have attende 
to this important point. 

Huster—Milner’s History of England,” published 
ea oer. sie Pe, re E.C. We do not give 
‘addresses of.the kind.' \ ‘ . 

Masri Dawson.—The habit of dipping the trust 2 ; 
water is neither cleanly nor nice, and is me) aL 
spoil the brush. Ifthe hair be well kept an 
brushed there should be no necessity for it. ‘a. 
. A. N.—Your writing is legible, but too angu 
We are obliged to you for your letter. 
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MICHAELMAS DAISY. 


CHAPTER Il. 
“4 STORM WAS COMING, BUT THE WINDS WERE STILL.” 
“CrciLy,’ said Dr. Garnett, thought- 
fully, ‘‘ 1 have been wondering whether 
my brother Philip would like to see my 
Daisy ?”’ 

He spoke in a gentler tone than usual. 
It was a Saturday afternoon, and Daisy 
and Aunt Cecily, both released from 
school and its duties, had been taking a 
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By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


stroll together. The doctor had over- 
taken them just as they had reached his 
door, and all three had entered the 
house. Tea was ready or the table; the 
fire burnt briskly, and altogether the 
small sitting-room looked pleasant and 
home-like. Daisy’s hands had been at 
work all over the house, and had left 
their traces everywhere. 

The October day was on the wane, but 
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“DAISY HERSELF CAME IN.” 
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there was light enough for Cecily to see 
the softened look on the doctor’s face. 
Daisy had left the room, and her father’s 
eyes had followed her with a new and 
wistful expression. 

‘‘She is just sixteen,’’ he went on. 
‘‘Tt seems impossible to believe that she 
is a woman, Cecily. Some people think 
her pretty, do they not?” 

‘« She is very pretty,” Cecily replied. 
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“Yes, I suppose she is. And she’s a 
good girl, I know; you have trained her 
well, Cecily. She will miss you sadly if 
you leave Bridleton; it will be a terrible 
loss for her, poor child.’’ 

‘‘T don’t mean to leave Bridleton, 
Andrew,” said Cecily, quietly. ‘My 
niece is the dearest thing left to me on 
earth, and I cannot part with her.’’ 

“But Lady Jessie Boyd has made you 
a capital offer; you ought to think of 
your own interests. Don’t refuse with- 
out due consideration, Cecily.” 

“‘] should be very happy with Lady 
Jessie if there were no Daisy,’’ she 
answered, frankly. ‘‘ The offer isa good 
one; but I cannot leave my pet.” 

‘Think of all that you are giving up 
for Daisy! A liberal salary, and an 
entrance into the very best society. Do 
you realize it thoroughly ?”’ 

**Yes, Andrew, I do.”’ 

The doctor was looking earnestly at 
his sister-in-law while she spoke. Cecily 
Woodburn was two-and-thirty now, and 
was far handsomer in her maturity than 
she had ever been in her girlhood. 

Andrew Garnett recalled the tall, lanky 
girl who had stood beside his Rose as 
bridesmaid, and wondered at the change 
that time had made. 

Cecily was a Juno-like woman in these 
days. Her plain serge gown was worn 
like a royal robe, and she moved with 
such a natural grace and majesty that 
strangers never failed to notice her, and 
toask whom shewas. There are women 
who always make their mark wherever 
they go; and once seen, Cecily was 
rarely forgotten. 

She had a clear brown complexion, 
and dark hair which was always simply 
braided at the back of her head. Her 
features had once seemed too boldly 
chiselled for her thin, girlish face ; but 
now that the cheeks had filled out, and 
the figure was fully developed, they were 
perfect in their Roman type of beauty. 
The eyes were large and deeply blue, 
shaded by lashes that were black as 
night; and black, too, were the delicate, 
straight eyebrows. There was an open- 
ness and fearlessness in Cecily’s look 
that made onc trust her at once. ‘‘ hat 
is a brave woman,’’ people said; and 
yet one felt instinctively that she was as 
gentle and feminine as the very weakest 
of her sex. 

As the doctor met the frank gaze of 
those large blue eyes, he was struck by 
Cecily’s beauty and grace. It seemeda 
pity indeed that such a grand creature 
should be merely a teacher in a school 
in Bridleton ; and he spoke his thoughts 
aloud. 

‘‘You are wanted here,’’ he said. 
“If you went out into the world you 
might make a splendid match, Cecily— 
. yes, I believe you would.’’ 

She shook her head. 

‘‘Since Edgar Wyon died, seven 
years ago, I have not thought of mar- 
rying,’’ she replied. ‘‘ I have had 
chances ; but my heart has always said 
nay. Yet I don’t think I am wasted, 
Andrew: God has given mea work to do 
in Bridleton, and here-I shall stay till I 
am called to depart.”’ 

‘‘What do you mean by being called 
to depart?’’ he asked. ‘‘ You surely 
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were not thinking of dying ? That’s the 
way that religious people talk when they 
believe themselves near their end. But 
you are not near your end, Cecily ?”’ 

** But, Andrew, one may be near the 
end of a chapter and yet far from the 
end of the book. I have had such a 
very long chapter here in Bridleton that 
I sometimes feel that I am about to 
begin another. Lately I have had a 
haunting notion that I am to be called 
away from Daisy, or Daisy from me.”’ 

‘““And yet when Lady Jessie Boyd 
calls you refuse to follow ?”’ 

“It is not an imperative call. But 
you were speaking of your brother, 
Andrew, and wondering whether he 
would like to see Daisy.’’ 

Dr. Garnett drew a long breath, and 
sat down wearily in a chair by the fire. 

‘‘My brother is a great man,” he 
said, aftera pause. ‘' If—if Daisy were 
to be left fatherless, he would take care 
of her, I believe. He has two daughters 
of his own, but——’’ 

The door opened, and Daisy herself 
came in, with a light step and a bright 
face. 

‘See,’ she said, holding up an 
autumn nosegay, ‘‘ old nurse has been 
here and left these flowers for me! ”’ 

She stopped suddenly, arrested by the 
look in her father’s eyes. 

‘* Are you not well, papa ?”’ 

The words came out timidly, and in a 
low voice, for Dr. Garnett was not on 
confidential terms with his child. 

‘We doctors have no time to be ill, 
Daisy,’’ he answered. 

He smiled kindly on her as he spoke, 
and at the same moment the hall-door 
bell was pulled violently. With another 
sigh he got up from his seat, prepared 
to obey a sudden call, and Cecily, 
watching him narrowly, saw him close 
his eyes for an instant, and pass his 
hand across his forehead. 

The servant entered with tidings of 
an accident. A breathless messenger 
was waiting impatiently in the hall. Dr. 
Garnett buttoned his coat in haste, and 
gave a parting glance at his young 
daughter. 

When he was gone the aunt and 
niece sat down to the tea-table in 
silence. For some seconds Daisy left 
her cup untouched, and gazed absently 
out of the window at the passers-by. 
The brightness had died out of her face, 
leaving it pale and grave. She looked 
at that moment so like her mother that 
Cecily’s heart began to ache with re- 
membrance; and yet it was only a 
fleeting likeness. At ordinary times the 
girl bore but little resemblance to poor 
Rose. 

Unlike Mrs. Garnett, Daisy had regular 
features, anda pale, but pure complexion. 
The wild-rose flush which had been the 
mother’s chief charm, rarely tinged the 
daughter’s cheek. Her eyes, like her 
aunt’s, were large and blue; but they 
were of a lighter tint than Cecily’s; and 
her lashes and eyebrows were only a 
shade darker than her golden - brown 
hair. Cecily Woodburn had spoken 
truly when she had said that Daisy was 
very pretty; yet so delicate and refined 
a beauty was seldom fully appreciated 
at first sight. 


‘Poor father,’” the girl said at last. 
‘‘T don’t think he is well, Aunt Amy. 
He works too hard.”’ 

‘* There is always a great deal of sick. 
ness in autumn,”’ Cecily answered, “{ 
daresay he is jaded and tired. But we 
shall get clear weather by-and-bye, and 
then the town will be in a healthier 
state.’’ 

‘Sometimes I wish we 
away from  Bridleton,’’ 
suddenly. ‘‘ Father has 
about leaving the place. 
has wasted his life here.’’ 

“We must make the 
home,”’ Cecily replied. 

‘*You are not anxious to leave the 
town, aunty. It gave me a shock when 
I heard of Lady Jessie Boyd’s offer, 
And, oh, how glad I am that you 
declined it!” 

‘‘Did you think I could leave you, 
child ?”’ 

‘No; I only felt a little afraid,” Daisy 
answered, ‘‘I know you must be tired 
sometimes of living your humdrum life, 
as father says. But how did Lady Jessie 
first hearof you, Aunt Cecily ?”’ 

“You were only nine years old when 
Edgar Wyon died, Daisy, and of course 
you did not know anything about his 
connections. One of his uncles was a 
Mr. Boyd, a clergyman, who became 
private tutor to the young Earl of Hazel- 
dean. Lady Jessie Westlake, the earl’s 
sister, often shared his studies, and then 
a friendship sprang up between the tutor 
and herself.”’ 

“And Mr. 
Jessie ?”’ 

‘Ves; but not until he had most un- 
expectedly inherited a large fortune. 
He was a good man, Daisy; I am 
always sorry 1 only saw him once. He 
died just a year before poor Edgar.” _ 

‘¢T understand it al) now,’’ Daisy said, 
thoughtfully. ‘‘ And Lady Jessie has no 
children ?”’ 

‘* There were three boys born, but two 
died before their father, and the last Is 
lately dead. That is how it comes to 
pass that Lady Jessie is so lonely now. 

“‘She has her own people, Aunt 
Cecily ?” : 

‘““Yes, but she never got on quite well 
with them. She has been called strong- 
minded and self-willed, and women of 
her stamp generally manage to fall out 
with their relations. However, she 1s 
richer than any of them, and they take 
care to keep on good terms with her. 
I believe the earl is her favourite; he 
is still a young man, a widower with one 
son.”’ 

‘You would have had a pleasant life 
with Lady Jessie,’ said Daisy, in @ 
musing tone; ‘‘ but you have let. the 
chance slip, and no one knows how -ong 
you will have to go toiling on in the 
stupid old school. Dear aunty, Eve 
often heard my father say that you were 
made for quité another kind of life. 4 

‘Well, Daisy, that need aot hinder 
me from making myself useful in a 
present sphere,’ responded Cecily, ide 
perfect cheerfulness. ‘‘ Drink you oe 
child, and don’t concern yourself abou 
the kind of life I was made for! oo 
nurse has put some of your namesaly 
into her nosegay.”’ 


could all go 
said Daisy, 
often talked 
He says he 


best of our 


Boyd married Lady 


Nurse’s bouquet stood in a glass in 
the centre of the table ; a homely cluster 
of autumn beauties, one or two monthly 
roses, a yellow dahlia, some laurestinus, 
and a bunch of Michaelmas daisies. 

“Dear daisies,’ the girl said, touch- 
ing them tenderly. 

“Try to be like the flower you were 
named after, Daisy,’’ Aunt Cecily went 
on. ‘I always loved your mother’s 
daisies for blooming so cheerfully in that 
wretched little piece of ground. Brave 
things, how they flourished in spite of 
smoke and dirt and dreariness, and how 
they comforted poor Rose !”’ 

The words sank deeply into Daisy’s 
heart, as words uttered on impulse often 
do, whether for good or for evil. Cecily 
did not pursue the subject; she talked 
inher cheery way about other things— 
about the girls in her school, and the 
prizes, and the party that would be given 
at Christmas. 

But while she talked her thoughts 
often strayed away to Dr. Garnett and 
his anxiety about Daisy’sfuture. Itwas 
the first time that he had ever spoken of 
his brother as the possible guardian of 
his child. 

The two brothers had started in life 
with equal advantages, and it would 
have puzzled a looker-on to say why 
ihe one had succeeded and the other 
had failed. 

But while Andrew Garnett was strug- 
gling on in Bridleton, Philip, only two 
years older, had become a leading Lon- 
don doctor, one of the greatest medical 
men of the day. 

Philip had married, early in life, the 
daughter of a rich country gentleman, 
and was left a widower with two 
daughters. He had never forgiven An- 
drew for making a foolish match, and 
had refused even to meet poor Rose. 
Mrs. Philip Garnett had always spoken 
of her unknown sister-in-law as a person 
who could not possibly be introduced to 
anybody, and no notice had ever been 
taken of Daisy. 

Yet, if rurnour spoke truth, Dr. Philip 
Garnett had not found any great comfort 
in his rich wife. Her father, a country 
squire, had married a West Indian 
heiress with a dark complexion and a 
hot temper, and Philip’s wife had in- 
herited the complexion and the temper 
as Well as the wealth. But the doctor 
Managed a violent woman better than 
most men, and the world saw nothing 
amiss in the match. Mrs. Philip died, 
and was decorously mourned for; and 
the doctor continued to live with his 
daughters in his great house in Port- 

and-place, 

This was all that Cecily Woodburn 
ad ever heard about Philip Garnett 
and his family, and she had never 
dreamed that “Andrew would seek to 
interest his brother in Daisy. 

ut now, for the first time, it suddenly 
Struck her that if Andrew Garnett died, 

's child would stand sorely in need of 
"ends. True, Cecily herself was ready 
‘0 do all that a loving woman can do for 
‘Motherless girl; but, then, Cecily was 
he ya teacher in a school. Never before 
ad she contemplated the possibility of 

asy being left without a father. 

ere had been something in Andrew’s 
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look and tone that had awakened a dread 
in Cecily’s mind. Andrew was,a man 
of strong nerves—not given to morbid 
fancies and forebodings. If he believed 
himself to be breaking down, she could 
not think it an idle fear; moreover, he 
ote looked noticeably worn and pale that 
ay. 

But although her heart was restless 
with anxiety, Cecily was all smiles and 
cheerfulness. The tea was kept hot for 
the doctor; Daisy stirred the fire, and 
drew his arm-chair close to the table. 

‘There will be a fog this evening,”’ 
she said, “‘and father will be damp and 
cold when he comes in. We must make 
the room look bright.”’ 

And the room was made bright with 
gas and firelight. The sound of the hall- 
door bell sent Daisy out into the entry, 
full of eager expectation. Her father had 
spoken so lovingly to her that afternoon 
that she had made up her mind to take 
courage and greet him with a kiss. He 
might have had many such kisses if he 
had been more tender with his child; but 
this sweet spontaneous caress he never 
felt. It was the last earthly blessing he 
was destined to miss. 


(Zo be continued.) 


STORIES IN MINIATURE. 


——_ 


COALS FOR NOTHING. 


WHEN you girls set up housekeeping on 
your own account, if you wish to be supplied 
with coals for nothing, rent a house near a 
railway, invest in a monkey, and then follow 
the example set in the following story :— 

An eminent menagerist lived in a suburb 
where forty trains a day passed his garden. 
The weather was cold, but coal was expensive. 
The menagerist, however, was a man of re- 
sources, and conceived a plan for utilising the 
forty trains a day. From his menagery in 
town he brought a large Barbary ape, which 
unfortunate animal was chained to the top of 
a pole at the end of the garden. 

The result was as pleasant as owning a 
colliery, without any wages to pay or fear of 
floods and explosions. Every stoker, and 
occasionally a driver, on every train that 
passed had a shot with a lump of coal at the 
Barbary ape. The ape was never hit, but the 
garden was littered with coal, which the 
menagerist triumphantly conveyed to his 
cellars. 


A TALE OF A VASE. 


A Frencu collector of objets d'art lately 
paid dearly for his whistle. He took a fancy 
to an antique vase in a bric-4-brac shop. The 
dealer would let him have it for 200 francs, 
but said that, had he the vase to match, the 
pair would be cheap at 1,500 francs. The 
collector, however, in the end declined to buy 
the odd one. 

Some days later he was walking in a distant 
part of the city, and saw in another old cu- 
riosity shop a vase, the fellow, apparently, of 
what he had lately priced. After a feverish 
bargain the dealer parted with this vase for 
1,000 francs. 

Elated with joy, the purchaser drove to the 
other shop to secure the first vase, only to 
learn that it had been sold for 150 francs to a 
dealer at Batignolles a few days previously. 
It was the very article he had just bought. 
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HOW A SOLDIER MADE SOUP 
FROM A FLINT-STONE. 


A GooD story is told of two soldiers, one 
of whom went without broth whilst the other 
made it of excellent quality from a flint-stone. 
The first begged at every door of a whole 
village which they had just entered for all the 
materials for simple broth, but the villagers 
told him he asked too much, and shut their 
doors in his face. ; 

His comrade, however, picked up a stone, 
knocked at the nearest door, and asked if they 
would be so good as to oblige him with a pot 
in which to boil the stone. Even a miser 
would have granted so modest a request. 
They lent him the pot, and soon the wily 
soldier was boiling a large stone under the 
curious eyes of half a dozen bystanders. 

** Could one of you give me a little salt ?” 
the cook asked. The salt was given, 


A minute later he observed, «“‘ A few herbs 
make a pleasant seasoning for stone soup, 
but I must manage for once to relish without 
a perfect flavour.” In a trice one of the 
spectators threw a bundle of herbs into the 
pot, saying, ‘* So clever a fellow should have 
‘soup to his taste when he shows us how to. 
make it of a stone.” 

A few minutes later the adventurer re-- 
marked, “Stone broth is good broth, but 
there is no question that a scrap of beef or- 
bacon brings out the flavour of the flint.” 
Another kind spectator at once supplied him: 
with a piece of bacon. 

Half an hour had not passed since his 
arrivai in the village when the soldier was 
enjoying an excellent and substantial repast 
made of the materials supplied for the z-- 
provement of his broth. 





ON TRIAL. 


A MAN was tried some years ago, convicted, 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment for 
stealing. As he was leaving the dock some 
one spoke to him from the floor of the court, 
and he broke into a flood of tears. Seeing 
this, the magistrate—it was the late Mr. 
Serjeant Cox—called him back and inquired 
what it was that had so grieved him. 


“ Oh, your worship!” he said, ‘*I am told 
that my poor wife died last night: her end 
has been aah es by sorrow for me, and I was 
not there to close her eyes.” 

At once the magistrate resolved to trust 
him. “If you will give me your word that 
you will come here on the first day of next 
sessions, to receive your punishment, you shall 
go and bury your wife.” 

Those in court were sure the man would 
never be seen again. ‘‘I put you upon your 
honour,” repeated Mr. Cox. ‘I trust you.” 

The promise was given. With an expres- 
sion of extreme gratitude he left the court. 

At the next sessions great curiosity was felt 
as to the result of so uncommon, and, as some 
thought, so unjustifiable an experiment. But 
when the court met the convict appeared as 
he had promised, in mourning, saying, ‘‘ lam 
come, as I promised, to take my sentence.” 

After a moment’s reflection, Mr. Cox said, 
‘*You have behaved well, and so well that I 
shall not inflict upon you the sentence I had 
intended. In the hope that you will repent 
the past and be honest for the future, I will 
give you a chance to retrieve the character 
you have lost. You shall go on your own 
recognisances tocome up for judgment when 
called upon.” 


The man, it is a pleasure to add, profited 
by the lesson, and has since preserved an ex- 
celluut character for honesty and indus’ ry. 
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MY WORK BASKET. 





CarD BASKET. 

A pretty-shaped brown wicker-basket ornamented with gold beads 

and rose- coloured 
ribbon quilled in 
rosettes round the 
outside. The beads 
are worked on the 
basket over and 
under the quilled 
ribbon, either in 
stars or Maltese 
crosses. The bas- 
ket is lined with 
brown silk, with a 
ruche of pink 
ribbon round the 
bottom, and a 
double row of pink 
silk fringe round 
the top edge. 





CARD BASKET. 


WoRKED TOWEL. 


This towel is of fancy diaper or fine crash. The ends are 
worked with gold and rich red coloured washing silks. The insertion 


band is darned perpendicularly with the gold - coloured silk, 
and the pattern worked in long 


stitch with the red. The edges 
of the insertion are worked in 
rows of alternate red and gold- 
coloured lines in close chain 
stitch. The ends of the towel 
are fringed out and knotted with 
the two silks. 

A. suitable initial or mono- 
gram is embroidered in the 
space between the insertions on 
each end of the towel. 
















































































SMALL TEA-TABLE COVER. 


The cover is of cream-coloured 
satin cloth edged with ruby vel- 
veteen. The centre of cream 
satin is worked with a narrow 
wreath of blue forget-me-nots 
and shaded daisies with varied 
green leaves and wood-brown 
stains. ‘The flowers are satin- 
stitch, the leaves and stems in 
simple crewel stitches. A full 
bunch of flowers in each corner. 
The velveteen band is worked 
on with gold-coloured silk in 
button-hole stitch. The van- 
dykes and trefoils on the vel- 
veteen ate also worked with 
the gold silk. A narrow band 
of éru insertion is placed all round the outer edge, which is either 
finished with a silk fringe to match the centre, or an écrz lace. 
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SMALL TEA-TABLE COVER. 


This is, of course, an expensive cloth, but can be made cheaper by 


substituting oatmeal for the centre, and washing-satin for border. 
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SQUARE WICKER-WORK BASKET WITH HANDLE, 


The basket has a band of grey cloth cut in scollops, and i 
in stars with gold-coloured silk. This band is aitecked i ii 
edge of the basket, and falls over a plain band of dark green sloth 


SQUARE WICKER 


BASKET, 





Full tassels of crimson wool with gold-coloured heads are placed 
between each greyscollop. The outside of the basket at bcttom is 
covered with a medallion of dark green in the centre appliquél 
with gold-coloured silk in button-hole stitch, and embroidered with a 
wreath round the edge. The sides and ends are trimmed with decp 
scollops in the grey cloth, over a band of green, and are worked with 
gold-coloured silk. Small bouquets are embroidered between each 
scollop. The edges of the basket and handles are covered with a thick 
cord of the several colours. 





CROCHET (FAITER FOR LITTLE CHILD. 


Four-thread Saxony wool, and bone twist crochet-hook. 
The gaiter is made 
flat in one piece, and (% 
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joined Lehind the leg. aS Za Sal BS i 
Make a chain of forty alals Sse: } 
stitches, and work in > = he SHON ShSHEh>y i 
the ordinary tricot for ale Ria elele ; 
nineteen rows. Walalaialalaiek: ‘ 
Diminish one stitch at tse java te ! 
the beginning andend = A lsisieis aia ce j 
of each row for seven- (2 jaieisisis eel i 
teen rows. The next }i# clafeletenetete i 
seven rows are }\s (stasis iste tet j 
diminished by taking (5 Nets S\St s ‘ 
two stitches together 5h SVS hs! SISIS IS : 
at each end of the Hs sists tet ' 
row. \Z eI * a ala 
Now work on the ete fetta (le iia i 
twelve middle stitches hateN=NaVN=(7her<(c\a a\cis i 
eight rows for the front \AZ((l=tcr {5 SE mle ()2() eNahe i 
of the foot. The next Ist SPSISIS IE ge i 
five rowsare diminished SUSUEV SIs < SS AISISiaiSts a i 
one stitch at the ends Riss iSie\stc ts sh ; 
of each row. 8 SEI >H> ii S| : 
Take up the stitches 4 Eictete alae alm 
on the right-hand side RSRNS(Eferefet et { 
and work eight rows, eieiaigiakiee e : : 
increasing towards the igisisigieias iets i 
front, one on each row. Wats lel a el! et | : 
The other sideis worked BISISISIEIS/| hei i 
to correspond. These ISERIBISS : : 
two sides form points \§ hehe ds Vani ae i 
and are joined to the HS Sic Sis\s Se i 
front with a raised eh Stale = y 
seam. The gaiter is PSPs : 
then sewn up with Nee taeh= ales 
wool, and the top etal e\als 
finished with a narrow Alea 
border of three chain PRIEIaIs i alg 
—one double in the H iB = elsislsls 
same stitch as last Hist= Sis /Stets 
triple—two triples with VA vA\ AV VAVANAvA 


one chain between, one 
chain, one double, three ; 
chain, join to garter, and repeat. 


A Turee TIER Work BASKET. 


me “ith 
The baskets are composed of black canes. Each basket 1s phe 
silk embroidered with wreaths in crewels and filosclle, trimmet! 





MY WORK BASKET. 


the edge with a full mixed chenille or silk fringe. The basket is light 3rd Row. 


and easily carried from room to room. A silk or fancy linen cover by winding the wool over a wooden mesh about an inch and a half or 
worked with crewels will be found very useful for each of the two inches wide, a sufficient number of times to form a full ball. Pass 
baskets. : a needle with some strong crochet cotton through on one edge and tie 
‘ CHILD’s CROCHET CLOAK, it very tightly together, then with a sharp penknife cut the wool on 
sa Take a paper pattern for the the opposite edge. Carefully cut and shape the wool so as to make a 
shape and size required, and compact well-shaped ball, and fasten one between each scollop of the 
work to it, decreasing and in- border with wool. Scarlet wool for the cloak, with soft grey for the 
creasing when needed. insertion of picots and white border, with white and grey balls, is very 
Materials, five-thread Berlin pretty for a little child of two or three years of age, 
wool, and rather large crochet 
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—One double into every chain stitch. The balls are made 



















































































































































































































































































































































needle. 
2. The fronts and back of the 
(eae ZN aus se are made sepa- BAG FOR Seon 
Re Ieee = rately and joined by sewin ’ AG 
Seal Na merit them together with a finer se: re fi ie! 
& ie a AG of the same colour. Make a = II it aT 
if Hy iA chain sufficiently long for the Woo. AGM RA ne 
Ze ey upper part of the pattern, and WorK. la ay ni nila 
increase or diminish at the be- i i vn 
ginning and end of each row. This is the | 
The pattern is zot worked back- most complete 
__ wards and forwards. arrangement 
Commence with one double tor ladies’ 
” stitch, draw the wool through crewel or wool 
each of the next four chain work we have 
stitches, then through all the seen, all that 



































THREE TIER WoRK BASKET. loops you have on your needle, is necessary 
one chain, draw the wool being at hand 

through the hole formed on the top of the five contracted stitches, and easily 
then through the chain stitch in which the last of the five was made folded away. 
The material 
is strong grey 
linen crash, 
and being 
worked with 
good washing 
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is iM yard wide 
é AL ie “crash is re- 
ve Ge quired for the foundation, and three-quarters more for pockets, &c. 

NY. Re coe x The yard has the comers roun'ed for the top flap, and is turned 
YO osoe, 5 “ ‘ é : 
YAY AR ad up ten inches to form a pocket to hold the work. Sixteen inches will 
"ah Bis co ‘ be left for the upper part. The front of the pocket is embroidered 
WIAA gpa in some pretty design. 


Cut a second piece of crash to fit the upper part of the pocket 
on which the runners for the crewels and bags are stitched; then tack 
the whole on the foundation. The piece for the runners is ten inches 
deep and eleven wide; the lower runner holds the crewe'-threader, 
which is a most useful invention. 

The small pockets are three inches wide and four deep; the long 
CHILD’s CROCHET CLOAK. narrow pocket six inches long and four inches deep. Narrow straps 
for the thimble and scissors are placed one at each end of the runners. 
The divisions and edges of small bags and straps are worked in feather 
stitch. 

The large pocket and edges of the case are worked in wide button- 
hole stitch, with any shade of the crewels used in the embroidery. 
Each pocket is fastened with a Joop and button, 
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through the next two chain stitches of last row. You have again five 
stitches on the needle, draw the wool through them all, and continue 
to end of row. ‘When the parts are finished and sewn together, 
Work a row of single crochet all round. 

A border is then added of three rows of picots which are worked as 


follows: fasten on the 
eau eee wool and work one HANDSOME SPANISH SOFA SIERIDN: 
wie NANT .#@— double crochet into the This elegant cushion is made of rich-coloured satin trimmed round 
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first chain stitch in with a full tassel fringe either gold colour or the colour of the satin in 
= foundation, * draw the a darker shade. The front is nearly covered by a design in point lace, 
iN wool through the next or an appliqué of velvet leaves and gold braid on white satin. 
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yerry) chain stitches, draw the 


\4| V7 \ wool through the two 
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AN should be made be- 
ps Sa Ai tween each in the pre- 
QS TN! cnet 
IT’ _' =sJ —s The scollop border is 
made by working for 
Ist row. Three chain 
stitches, missing three, 
double crochet into 
next chain, repeat. 
2nd Row.—Oné 
double Over double in last row, * eight trebles into open chain, one aus 
cuble crochet, * repeat. : HANDSOME SPANISH SOFA CUSHION, 
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OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, PUSS. 
By Gorvon Sranres, M.D, R.N., 


Author of Cats,” ‘‘ Friends in Fur,’’ “ The 
Domestic Cat,’”’ &c. 





—— 


ANYONE who had never seen a more highly- 
bred cat than the honest and faithful but 
common grey grimalkin, that lies on the 
cottage hearthrug, singing duets with the tea- 
kettle, or the half-wild mouse-catcher of the 
barn-door, would be greatly surprised if he 
happened to go to a large show of our 
favourites, at the wealth of feline loveliness 
and grace displayed upon the benches. 

«© Why,” I have heard some people exclaim, 
“TI couldn’t have believed there were such 
beautiful cats in the world.” 

And I have made reply, “‘ What you see is 
simply the result of care and kindness, proper 
feeding and housing, and attention to the 
pelage or coats of the animals.” 

Cats, especially the long-haired breeds, it 
‘will do my readers no harm to know, are 
becoming more fashionable every day as 
domestic pets, and people who care to keep 
good ones, and to rear them well and show 
them, get very large prices for them. Iam 
acquainted with ladies who sell their kittens 
even for two anc three guineas each, and who 
woul! not take twenty for many of their full- 
grown pussies. 

Let us imagine now that we are taking a 
walk around the great cat show at the Crystal 
Palace, and that I am mentor. I feel sure I 
can tell you many things about the inmates of 
the pens that you do not know. 

Weil, then, first on the list of short hairs is 
a tortoiseshell male cat, a very rare animal ; 
here are several tortoiseshell female pussies, 
not big, and very dark in their markings, with 
no white. In their nature they are brave and 
bold, good workers, loving, gentle, and jealous, 
and always faithful to mistress or master. 
Next come the tortoiseshell and white, the 
colours being yellow, red, black, and white, 
artistically arranged in those who have won 
prizes. They are bigger cats than the former, 
and not so decided in their likes and dislikes. 

Then we have the brown tabbies—splendid 
fellows everyone of them, some of enormous 
size. There is one yonder, blinking half asleep 
on his scarlet velvet cushion, who weighs 
twenty-two pounds, but is so very lissom 
withal that he can jump on to the top of any 
door in his master’s house. Tabbies are par 
excellence the Englishman’s cat. They are 
good-natured, brave and noble, fond of chil- 
dren, and very fond of their offspring. They 
ought to be long bodied and graceful; though 
massive, somewhat short in the forelegs, with 
large round heads, small ears, and gentle, 
happy-locking eyes. The stripes should be 
black ona brown ground, and very well de- 
fined, and there should be no white on them, 
else they would be classed as brown-tabby- 
with-white. There should also be one or two 

‘semi-circular bars across the chest. Eyes 
hazel preferably. 

The silver tabby has somewhat longer ears, 
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and a less blunt face with green eyes. Colour 
like Aberdeen granite, striped with deeply 
dark markings. They are very lovely and 
valuable. The red tabbies come next. They 
are splendid fellows, with green or yellow 
eyes, reddish in colour, marked with deeper 
red, and no white. Look at this one; he has 
been passed over by the judge because his 
colouring is neither deep enough nor distinct 
enough. This breed is very clever, and they 
make capital hunters, but are apt to wander a 
long way from home; however, unless they 
fall victims to the vile traps or the too ready 
guns of cowardly keepers, they never fail to 
come back again. 

The red and white tabby is a gay and gallant 
fellow, and full of life and fun. In that pen 
is a spotted tabby. This cat may be any 
colour, only covered with stripes, composed 
of spots. I hope that is not an Irish bull. 
That gentlemanly-looking fellow there is a 
black and white cat. His coat is of jet, he 
wears white socks and gloves, and a front as 
spotless as the snow. He is as good and as 
aristocratic in his ways as he looks; indeed, 
he would hardly deign to catch a mouse, but 
he likes a good dinner, and when he is out- 
side and wants to get in, he does not mew 
like a common mouser; no, he jumps up and 
lifts the knocker. 

In the next cage is a cat you can scarcely 
see, so intensely ravenly black is he all over. 
But he can see you and me, and he is glaring 
at us with his green, green eyes, evidently in 
no very amiable temper. What he wants to 
know is, what has he been imprisoned here for, 
instead of roving wild and free in forest or 
field? But we must not judge him too 
harshly, for although he flew at the adjudica- 
tor of prizes this morning with tooth and nail, 
at home he is not naturally quarrelsome. 
These cats should be very large, with coats of 
glossiest black; even the whiskers must be 
black, and the eyes should be hazel if possible, 
but green is beautiful. Here we have a small 
but graceful puss, all one colour, namely, dark 
slate, not a light hair in her, not even in her 
whiskerets. These cats are rare, and seldom 
fail to win prizes in a mixed class. They are 
called Maltese cats. Pure white cats are no 
favourites of mine. They are usually dull 
and apathetic, and often as deaf asa post. I 
should never expect a white cat to do any- 
thing very clever. 

There are many other strange, short hair cats, 
Manx, Abyssinian, &c., but we now pass on to 
the Long Hairs, only pausing for a moment at 
the cages filled with daft-looking kittens, 
brimful of folly and mischief and fun. 

Now there are all kinds or colours of Long 
Hairs, but your real Persian is most graceful 
and elegant, especially in shape of head, 
which is somewhat sharp or peaked with 
shortish ears poised downwards, and an aural 
tuft in each. The expression of their eyes is 
singularly beautiful, and there is a certain 
languor of looks and manner about them that 
tells us their real home is not here, but in a far, 
far sunnier clime. 

They do very well on the whole in England, 
however; but they ought not to be allowed to 
roam much, else they will assuredly be stolen, 
and their coats ought to be combed and 
brushed almost daily. 

‘“What is the difference,” you ask me, 
‘between a Persian cat and an Angora?” 

Well, I have been asked that question be- 
fore, and the reply is that there is no appre- 
ciable difference in the size of the cats nor in 


the length of their coats, only the fur of the 


Angora is finer and flossier and woollier than 
that of the Persian, and probably the Angora 
cat is not so sharp in expression of features. 
May I give you a word of advice as to 
showing a cat ? If you have one good enough 
there is no reason why you should not let it 
have a chance of distinguishing itself and 


winning a prize. Do not be afraid that it will 
not get every attention, as far as can be given 
at a show. Nevertheless, do not fail to 0 
with your favourite yourself, if possible. Take 
with you some raw meat, and the sweetest of 
milk in a bottle, and attend to pussy’s wants 
yourself. 

And now a few lines about the ailments that 
cats are subject to. Veterinary surgeons, J 
fear, know little about them, and care less, 

When a cat seems ailing and sick, and 
moping and sleepy-looking, and if at the same 
time she refuses all food, you had better give 
an emetic—half a teaspoonful of salt in a little 
warm water. Follow this up in an hour or 
two with a teaspoonful of castor oil. 

Grass should be grown in a flower-pot in 
towns, where cats have not much fresh air and 
freedom. .This flower-pot should be placed 
where she can easily see it and get atit. Or 
when you are walking in the country, you may 
cull some nice fresh green grass and place it in 
the corner of the kitchen, the ends being kept 
tight between two bricks. It is an excellent 
blood purifier. A kind of chronic inflamma- 
tion of the stomach is common among cats, 
especially those who are not properly dieted, 
and are glad to pick up and eat anything they 
can find. The cat refuses food, gets thin and 
wretched-looking, and has frequent attacks of 
vomiting. Medicine—A grain and a half of 
the trisnitrate of bismuth, put on the tongue 
twice a day, and a dose of castor oil once a 
week. Food—Sweet milk or cream, and fish. 
If peek wasting, raw beef, chopped fine, twice 
a day. 

To give a cat medicine ‘two people are te- 
quired. Pussy is rolled in a rug and placed on 
some one’s lap, while you pour the medicine 
very gradually down her throat. If it is a pill 
or bolus, dip it in oil, and put it well back 
against the roof of the mouth; but mind your 
fingers. You can hold the mouth open with 
one hand whilst you manipulate with the 
other. Bronchitis is often fatal to cats; it 
attacks badly fed and badly housed pussies 
very often. There is a rough, dry coat, per- 
haps fits of shivering at first, with cough. The 
cough is dry the first day or two, but soon 
becomes moist, and there is a distressing 
difficulty of breathing, whilst the tongue is 
often protruded. Give a little oil at first, and 
feed on arrowroot, beef-tea, milk, &c., little 
and often. Then give this cough pill. Extract 
of conium and compound squill pill, of each 
twenty grains: make into a bolus with bread 
crumb, and divide into twenty pills; dose, one 
every night. Keep up her strength, and give 
a small teaspoonful of cod-liver oil twice a 
day. 

For laxity of the system, a little common 
chalk mixture should be given three or four 
times a day, with one drop of the solution of 
muriate of morphia in each dose. Or put two 
grains of trisnitrate of bismuth on the tongue 
three times a day. Food: only milk, or milk 
with arrowroot, and a little egg may be 
allowed, but no meat. ’ 

Lung disease, or consumption, is known by 
the general appearance of the poor cat. There 
is bad coat, emaciation, capricious appetite, 
and loss of all liveliness. Raw meat, careful 
housing, and cod-liver oil are needed, When 
the cough is troublesome I order the following 
prescription :—Tinct. copii camph., 1 drachm; 
syr. scille, 1 drachm; sol. mur. morphie, 
15 minims; aque, 2 0z.; mix. Label: a tea- 
spoonful whenever required. _ 

Fits: these are common in cats, and are 
almost too well known to require much de- 
scription. The puss must be caught and ble. 
With a lancet make a small incision at be 
lower part of the ear, and make the as 
flow by sponging with hot water. Or slit tne 
ear with a fine pair of scissors. fol 

If the cat is subject to fits, order the ‘a. 
lowing at a respectable chemist s:—Bromid. 


FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 


potass, 10 grains; iod. potass., § grains ; zinci 
sulph., § grains; mix. Make twenty pills with 
bread crumb, and give one night and morning. 

If pussy is thin, give cod-liver oil. If the 
reverse, lower the diet, and give a little boiled 
sheep’s liver twice a week, ; 

For skin complaints use carbolic lotion ; 

ure carbolic acid one part, water forty. Well 
shake before using it, and apply once a day, 
but not all over. As internal medicine, give a 
teaspoonful twice a day in milk of liquor 
arsenicalis, ten drops in one ounce of distilled 

ater. 
: For eye inflammations, bathe frequently in 
warm milk and water, and use a lotion of three 
grains of sulphate of zinc to an ounce of 
water. 

Never deprive a cat of all her kittens at 
once. Never keep kittens that you are not 
sure of getting a good home for. 

Never let anyone persuade you that pussy is 
not one of the gentlest and most faithful pets 
we possess. 


WAITING IN VAIN. 


A GENTLEMAN on the point of marriage left 
his intended bride for a short time. He 
usually travelled in the stage-coach to the 
place of her abode. The last journey he took 
from her was the last of his life. 

Anxiously expecting his return, she went to 
meet the vehicle. An old friend announced 
to her the death of her lover, She uttered an 
involuntary scream and a piteous exclamation, 
“He is dead !” 

From that fatal moment, for fifty years, did 
that unfortunate woman daily, in all seasons, 
traverse the distance of many miles to the 
spot where she expected her future husband to 
alight from the coach, uttering in a plaintive 


tone, “He is not come yet—I will return 
to-morrow !”” 


FROM STRENGTH TO 
STRENGTH. 


A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
By Auice Kine. 





=: CHAPTER VII. 
HERE stood Ruby in 
the fast - gathering 
twilight; there stood 
Ruby, waiting for 
she did not know 
what. She was half 
frightened, and yet 
she did not know 
what she was afraid 
i of; she was full of 
Wonder at Mr. Lindhurst entering so 
suddenly that house, and her most lively 
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conjectures could not form any probable 
guess about what he was doing there. 
Then that strange cry was still ringing 
in her ears; what could it all mean? A 
brook not far off murmured, and the 
wind talked to the branches of the trees 
above her head. Such were the only 
answers which Ruby got to her ques- 
tion. 

Still Ruby waited and listened, while 
the minutes seemed longer minutes than 
any minutes she had ever known in her 
young life. Yes, she listened, but no 
sound reached her from the house, only, 
ceaselessly, the tones of the stream and 
the winter breeze. By-and-bye these 
monotonous strains were broken by the 
lowing of a cow hard by, and afterwards 
by the rumble of a cart; but these did 
not answer Ruby any better than the 
wind and the water; her whole situation, 
standing outside that house, where the 
old man still remained hidden from her 
sight, was as complete a mystery to her 
as ever. It seemed to her as if she had 
somehow got into a part of a story of 
some one else’s life, and as if the Ruby 
who led the commonplace life at the 
farm a few months ago was miles upon 
miles away. 

At length the door of the villa opened, 
and Mr. Lindhurst appeared. 

‘Oh! what is it?’’ cried Ruby, run- 
ning to meet him, the words coming 
involuntarily to her lips. 

He did not speak for some moments ; 
he was looking calmer than when he 
went into the house. At last he said— 

‘“* Ruby, we can go home now.”’ 

He spoke in a low, absent voice, and 
had evidently not taken in the meaning 
of her eager words. In her state of 
excitement and curiosity Ruby’s first 
feeling at his manner, as was natural 
enough in a person of her quick 
temper, was great irritation ; she broke 
through the fence of shy respect with 
which Mr. Lindhurst was generally sur- 
rounded in her eyes, and cried indig- 
nantly,— 

‘*Mr. Lindhurst, itis a shame to treat 
me in this way; you leave me at the 
door as if I was a walking-stick, and 
when yoy: come out again you treat me 
as if I had no more sense and under- 
standing than one.”’ 

Her words, and the vehemence with 
which they were spoken, roused him at 
length, and he half smiled as he took in 
their import. Then his face grew grave, 
but gentle, as he said,— 

“Ruby, child, forgive me if I have 
frightened and surprised you. I was 
alarmed myself when I went into that 
house, but Iam more easy in my mind 
now. That is all I can tell you.” 

She was very full still of wondering 
curiosity, but his manner softened her. 

‘Had your going into this house any- 
thing to do with what you were telling 
me about before we came out?’’ she 
asked. 

‘‘Yes, it had,’’ he answered: and then 
added, after a few moments of thought, 
‘* Ruby, I think, since you know so much, 
I ought to tell you that all this which has 
lately seemed so strange and unaccount- 
able to you is nearly connected with 
yourself.’’ ; 

‘With me!”’ she repeated, with a start, 
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and then cried eagerly, “‘ but if that is so, 
have I not a right to know more?’’ 

‘Listen to me Ruby,” said the old 
man, pausing and laying his hand on her 
shoulder. ‘‘It sohappens that a certain 
mystery, which circumstances prevent 
being explained to you, must, for a 
while, surround your young life; signs of 
it may sometimes suddenly’ appear in 
your path, but you will not learn any 
more from them than I have told you. 
There is nothing, believe me, in this 
mystery which is in any way wrong or 
which can lead you or any one else into 
misdoing. Now that I have told you 
this, Ruby, will you trust me, and ask no 
further questions ?”’ 

‘«Yes,’’ she answered, for there was 
something in his eyes which made her 
say so at once. 

‘‘Thank you, my child, for such con- 
fidence,” he said, warmly ; ‘‘I fancy that 
you are made of different stuff from most 
girls, and that when you say yes, like 
that, you mean it entirely, and that you 
will not go on worrying your mind with 
vain conjectures on this subject, but will 
resolutely keep off any such morbid 
habit.’’ 

“ T will try to be all you expect me to 
be,’* she replied, simply. 

‘‘And Ruby’’ began the old man 
again, in a low impressive tone, ‘‘ I may 
tell you one thing more. Perhaps, some 
day you will be in a position which will 
make you able to do a great deal for 
God ; try in your life to prepare yourself 
for it, if such should be your appointed, 
lot.’ 

More and more wonders were pouring 
in upon little Ruby. She, the neglected 
orphan, would one day have it in her 
power to do a great deal for God! She 
gazed up into the old man’s face, her 
brown eyes full of an incredulous, 
child-like astonishment, too deep for 
words. 

‘Yes, it is quite true, Ruby,’’ he said, 
reading her looks aright, ‘ strange as it 
may seem to you.”’ 

‘“‘7] cannot understand it, I cannot 
understand it,’? she murmured two or 
three times to herself; then she clasped 
her little hands in prayer for light and 
strength, for all that she had lately 
heard had made her feel as if she were 
walking with a dizzy brain through a 
mist; and gradually, as her words went 
up to God, she began to grow calmer, 
and a certain clearness dawned within 
her. She had just been told that, in. 
future, something might happen to her 
which would make her able to do much 
good in the world, and yet she was told 
she must not ask anything further on this 
subject; it was still all very dim and 
incomprehensible, but her young soul 
leant on the consciousness that her 
eternal Friend was near her, and she 
felt that if in all things she strove to 
tread step by step in the path He bade 
her follow, it would be well with her, 
come what might. She did not, however, 
put anything of what was going on in 
her heart and mind into words; she 
probably could not have expressed half 
the stir and tumult which had been 
whirling about within her, even had she 
tried; she only said, very quietly,— 

‘*T will do my best everywhere and in 
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everything, the dear Lord above helping 
me, as I know He will.” 

They went on in silence after that, 
with the frosty, silver moon over head, 
with a silver world around them. The 
air was very keen and clear; a few snow 
flakes fell at intervals, and hung on 
Ruby’s black mantle, like plumes 
dropped from the wings of spirits 
hovering near her. There were, per~ 
haps, in truth such kindly guardians 
not far from her to guide her on her 
difficult way. By-and-bye, as they drew 
near home, Ruby said,— 

‘‘T had rather not speak of this which 
you have been telling me to any one. I 
suppose you would not wish me to ?”’ 

‘«] was just going to ask a promise of 
you to that effect,’’ he answered; ‘‘ and 
was going to bid you hold a promise as 
a very sacred thing, and to avoid all 
your life the false bad notion held by 
some women, that strict honour in 
keeping your word is not just as much 
a virtue to be taught to girls as to 
Doys. 
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‘‘T do net need to be told that,”’ said 
the girl, with a proud little movement of 
her pretty head. ‘I would keep my 
given word as faithfully as any knight of 
old.’” 

Very few words passed between them 
after that. Ruby, as may well be 
supposed, had plenty to occupy most 
fully her mind, so that her usually busy 
little tongue was very still. The old 
man again plunged in deep and, as it 
seemed, far away thought. Once she 
heard him sigh and murmur,— 

‘‘T have slept through the burden and 
heat of the day, O God, forgive me! I 
have slept through the burden and heat 
of the day.”’ 

Then another time he muttered,— 

‘* And it all began through my foolish 
pride ; yes, that was the beginning of 
it,” 

The avenue up to the priory was 
reached now, and they could see before 
them the old grey house, sending out 
here and there from its windows a ray 
of light to meet the moonbeams, Ruby 
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had experienced so much since she left 
it, and her heart and mind had become 
full of so many new, unexpected thoughts 
and feelings since she saw it last, that 
she had, somehow, almost vaguely 
fancied that she should see it changed. 
But there stood the old grey house, 
calling her back to all her every-day, 
common-place duties. 

‘We must be close, dear friends from 
to-night, Ruby,’’ said Mr. Lindhurst, 
rousing himself as they neared the door, 
and taking her hand; ‘‘and you must 
help me, child, to be different from what 
I have lately been.”’ 

She only answered by clasping her 
warm, soft little fingers round his 
withered palm; but he understood her 
meaning. 

‘* Lor’, sir, wherever hav’ ee been ?”? 
cried Mrs. Treadwell, the housekeeper, 
running out to meet her master, and 
speaking, as she generally did to both 
him and Miss Lindhurst, with the fami- 
liarity of long service. ‘‘ Miss Nancy 
is just ‘diddlecome’ about ’ee.””  , | 

Matthew Lindhurst spared himself 
the terrible apparition of Miss Nancy 
‘‘diddlecome,’’ whatever that remark- 
able west country word may import, by 
vanishing up stairs. Ruby, less fortu- 
nate, fell into the hands of the twe 
waiting, wondering ladies. 

‘* What, in the name of all that is 
extraordinary and unfitting, has induced 
you, Ruby Stanton, to stay out in this 
way, and, what is worse, to persuade 
Mr. Lindhurst, in some artful manner, 
to go with you?’’ exclaimed Miss 
Nancy, adjusting her cap, as she 
always did preparatory to a long and 
keen examination of some luckless in- 
dividual who had chanced to get into 
her clutches. 

‘*We waited for tea till ten minutes 
past five,’ here chimed in Ella; ‘‘but 
you know how I always enjoy my after- 
noon tea, and I really could not stop 
any longer; the muffin was so delicious ! 
] put a quarter down before the fire to 
keep hot for you; but it is dried up toa 
stick by this time.”’ ; ? 

‘Where have you been ?”’ cried Miss 
Nancy. ‘Matthew has not been out till 
this hour for years.”’ ia 

‘‘ How dreadfully tired you must be, 
began again Miss Ringwood. ‘ What 
did keep you out so long ?”’ 

“We took a very long walk as far as 
the new villas,’ answered Ruby, when 
her inguisitors stopped to take breath. 
‘T have nothing else to tell you. Please 
forgive my not being in to make tea for 
you. I could not help it to-day. ‘ 
This reply would most assuredly no 
have been received without further 1 

vestigation, but just at that moment 


tn; the dressing - bell rang 
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(To be continued.) 
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SKETCHING FROM NATURE. 


VI. 
By JOHN C. STAPLES. 


A FEW words now on the method of bringing forward a .andscape 
drawing, the progressive treatment, that is, of a drawing, from a technical 
point of view. 
But first it isnot advisable for you to attempt in the beginning an 
extended landscape. As in your drawing so, now, in your painting, it will 
be best for you to commence with “little bits,”—the component 
parts, so to speak—of a landscape. When you have acquired 
the power of representing these, you will be able to attack a 
wider view with good hope of speedy success. 

Choose some simple object, not liable to change except by 
the change of light, such as a rock, the trunk of a tree, a stile, or 
any other convenient object that answers to the above condition. 

I will suppose that you have chosen a picturesque rock, irregular in 
form, telling the story of its growth and vicissitudes in its stratification 
and cleavage; for every object in Nature, even a pebble, has its own 
story to tell, and if your work is to have any historic value, you must 
fathom the hidden meaning of all the forms you see and interpret them 
truthfully and legibly to the beholder. 

Begin by making a careful outline in pencil, but only of the boundary 
lines and of the large markings, to serve you as guides and landmarks 
when drawing in the smaller forms with the brush. Do not suppose that 

you have done with “drawing” when you lay aside the pencil, 
for every touch of your brush must be descriptive of form as well 
as colour. Never in your anxiety about other things forget this, 
for it is the basis of all truthful work. 

Next wash in the first general tint, the tint which prevails throughout, 
say, for limestone, warm or cool grey, or in the case of red sandstone 
pure burnt sienna; but paint, at first, very much lighter than you intend 

to finish. Now blot in with wet colour the forms of the shadows, 

observing whether they are warmer or cooler than the lights. 

This done, you may begin to imitate the varieties of colour in 

the lighted portion, not forgetting to take into account the 
effect which the colour already laid will have upon the tints you are 
lacing over them. For instance, if you have washed ina general tone 
of cool bluish grey, and wish to paint a portion of a warm purple, pure 
red would probably serve your purpose, for the underlying blue would 
show through, and the combined effect would be the purple you need; but 
note here, that if the colour to be introduced is a complementary to the 
groundwork—if, for example, you wish to show a tuft of green on a red 
sandstone rock—you must either leave the space for the green at first, 
or take it out with the handkerchief or some other of the methods 
already described, otherwise the red ground will sully your green and bring 
it to a dirty grey; unless, indeed, the green is of a sombre and broken 
colour, in which case the red ground might bring a very vivid green to 
about the right colour. <A little thought and consideration will lead you 
aright in such cases. 

Having introduced into the lighted portion of your study an 
approach to the variety in form and colour of the natural object, 
turn your attention next to the shadow side. Bring this to the 
required depth by repeated washes of thin colour, each smaller 
than the last, and not by one heavy tone. Lastly, reinforce 
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the whole by small, sharp, bright touches, 
where you see chem, in the lights and by thin 
glazings of the local colours in the shadows, 
and your study will be complete. 

I will add two warnings. Make up your 
mind from the first which is the lightest por- 
tion and which the darkest, and do not cut up 
the breadth of general effect by exaggerating 
the incidental markings; secondly, beware of 
a cold blackness in your shadows. Paint 
them, at first, with rather warmer and richer 
colours than you think you see in Nature. 

You may next, if you choose, select a single 
branch with its foliage seen from a short 
distance on a calm day. Draw the outline 
and paint it, as in the case of the rock, at 
first very lightly with the local colour, regard- 
ing it, for the present, merely as a more or 
less rounded mass, having one side in light 
and the other in shade. Do not in this first 
painting carry your colour quite up to the 
edges. Next mark out carefully the position 
and form of the subsidiary tufts of leaves, both 
in the light and in the shadow, by means of 
the dark markings which lie underneath them. 
Lastly, draw in, crisply, with a brush not too 
full of pretty strong colour, the forms of 
individual leaves where they show prominently 
in the mass and where they stand out clearly 
at the edges; also “take out’ some of the 
small bright lights and add the stem of the 
branch where it is seen, giving it its due 
roundness and all its irregularities and rough- 
nesses of texture. 

But, again, beware of letting the introduction 
of individual forms of leaves interfere with the 
general breadth of light and shade in the 
mass. They should only be sufficient to give 
character to it. And do not hastily conclude 
that this contradicts the principle which I 
have so strongly insisted on throughout these 
papers—that, namely, of fidelity to Nature; 
for in looking at a large number of objects 
the eye only perceives each clearly when it is 
bent upon that one to the exclusion of the 
rest. In looking at the assemblage as a whole 
you perceive only the mass with a certain 
character added, which is given by the more 
prominent of its individual members. 

Make a great many studies of this sort, 
choosing them as varied in subject as your 
opportunities will permit, and then you may 
proceed to a complete landscape, a mode of 
executing which I shall attempt to describe 
somewhat in detail. 

Undertone.—It is advisable, but not im- 
perative, to begin by passing a thin wash of 
some warm colour over the whole of 
your paper before commencing your draw- 
ing. This may be done at home. The 
object of this operation is to avoid a chalky 
whiteness in the lights that are “left,” and to 
break the rawness of any thin tints of pure 
colour that may be laid on afterwards—the 
blue of a clear sky, for example. It should be 
just strong enough to give the paper a creamy 
tone, but should be distinctly visible when a 
piece of white paper is laid uponit. It may 
be varied according to the warmth or coolness 
of the general effect in the scene chosen. 
Sometimes a wash of light red will be good, 
at another yellow ochre may be substituted, 
oftenest a tint of yellow ochre and brown 
madder will be best. It should be prepared 
very thin and laid on evenly, but the depth 
and warmth may often with advantage be 
increased as the foreground is approached. 

Outline.—The outline will next demand 
your attention. I trust Ineed add no word on 
the importance of accuracy in this stage of 
your drawing, but I will repeat the caution 
given above against putting in minute detail. 
If you have too much of this on your paper 
you will constantly need to fight against a 
temptation, to leave unimportant lights and 
you will be led to sacrifice the freedom of your 
washes of colour in order to preserve small 
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forms which can better be introduced later. 
Harmony and breadth of treatment can only 
be secured by keeping your washes very broad 
at first. You will be surprised to find how 
often tones which you think heavy will be 
converted into lights or half lights by the 
contrast of the dark touches introduced in the 
finishing. Beginners generally err in making 
all their lights too crude and staring. The 
trained eye perceives sume tone on all the 
lights except the very highest. 

The qualities to be aimed at in your pencil 
sketch are lightness and firmness of line, 
decision and accuracy of drawing. The fore- 
ground may be put in with more strength than 
the distance, but the pencil-marks should no- 
where be heavy enough to sully the purity of 
the subsequent painting. The forms of clouds, 
if they are drawn in with the point at all, 
should be most delicately suggested, pre- 
ferably by a dotted line, so as to avoid any 
appearance of hardness at the edges. The 
same holds true of the boundary lines of 
masses of foliage seen against the light, and 
distant mountain forms and the like. 

Sky.—It is usual to commence with this 
portion of the picture, and by so doing and by 
causing sky tints to fade away into and over 
the distance and middle distance you may 
prepare the way for much softness and effect 
of atmosphere in these parts of the drawing. 
On the other hand, it will serve usefully to 
emancipate you from the bondage of too rigid 
a method, and give you confidence in yourself 
and the power of your materials if you will 
sometimes paint in the bolder and nearer 
forms first, and then wash in the sky up to 
and, perhaps, over these forms, re-touching 
and strengthening them afterwards where 
necessary. 

In the representation of the sky the most 
important points to be observed are (1) the 
suggestion of curvature or recession, and (2) 
the general tone or value as compared with 
the other values of the picture. Beginners 
generally see the sky as a flat space of grey 
or blue, or what not, more or less mottled and 
streaked with clouds. Itis not so. It is an 
overhanging plane, receding from the highest 
point outwards and onwards to the horizon 
with as true a gradation as that with which 
the solid earth recedes from the foreground to 
the same horizon. The forms and tones of 
clouds may always be made very useful in 
suggesting this receding quality; but, even in 
the clearest sky, the gradation from blue, say, 
at the highest point down through paler blue 
to the greyish tint always seen, at least in this 
climate, near the horizon will, if truthfully 
given, sufficiently indicate it. Iam speaking 
now of a daylight sky, of course in the evening 
the gradation might be from blue and grey, 
through faint green, to pale gold. The scales 
of colour are endless, but the suggestion of 
curvature and gradually-increasing distance 
towards and up to the horizon is ever pre- 
sent. 

Then as to the general tone of the sky. 
Except in the case of stormy effects and heavy 
rain-clouds, the general effect-of the sky will 
be a broad expanse of light. Be very careful 
to preserve this breadth. Work all this 
part of the drawing with a delicate hand. 

Execution.—With respect to the mode of 
working a sky, you will find it best to paint 
as much as possible on a damp surface. With 
a very soft brush, then, pass a wash of clear 
water over the whole space to be occupied by 
the drawing, and then take up the moisture 
on the surface with blotting-paper (this opera- 
tion may with advantage be repeated from 
time to time during the progress of the draw- 
ing, but of course every part must be perfectly 
dry first). 

Daylight Skies.—For daylight skies, with- 
out clouds, prepare a tint in your saucer to 
imitate the colour seen in the upper portion 


of the sky—say, cobalt with a trace of rose 
madder—and lay it on fearlessly but carefully 
adding more and more water to the wash with 
each sweep of the brush and, if necessary, a 
little grey or other colour as you approach and 
pass the horizon, and gradate your tint away 
to nothing over the distance and middle 
distance. If, when this is done, the tint 
does not seem strong enough, let it get dry 
(employing yourself meanwhile in bringing 
forward the foreground or other part of the 
drawing which does not cross the sky). When 
the first wash for the sky is guite dry, damp 
the paper again, use the blotting-paper, and 
proceed as before, altering the tint a little, or 
not, as seems advisable, until you get the right 
tone-colour and ‘gradation. If the horizon 
is of a golden colour you must gradate your 
blue and grey away to pure water, at or above 
the horizon, and then when it is dry tum 
your sketch upside down, and after damping 
the paper gradate a wash of yellow ochre, 
or yellow ochre with a little brown madder, 
from below the distance away to nothing 
over the pale portion of the sky. You will 
thus get a very natural gradation of tone and 
colour with a soft aérial character. 

Colours for Skies—Daylight.—The palette 
for daylight skies is a simple one. The follow- 
ing colours will be sufficient :— 

Cobalt, French ultramarine, rose madder, 
purple madder, light red, and yellow ochre, 

In general pure cobalt is too cold. It needs 
a trace of red, rose madder, purple madder, 
or light red to warm it. For brilliantly blue 
skies a thin wash of French ultramarine may 
be passed over a first tint of cobalt and rose 
madder. The mixture of cobalt and light red 
affords very useful pearly greys. The yellow 
ochre is chiefly useful when a golden mist, 
suffused by the sun’s rays, overhangs the 
horizon. If it should chance that the pre- 
paratory tint is found to be too strong and 
hot, a little Chinese white added to the sky 
colour will recover the right coolness of tint, 
and give a charming aérial effect. 

Twilight.—For twilight skies indigo may 
be added to the above colours or their com- 
binations for the upper portion of the sky. 
Near the horizon the colours may be chosen 
from the list given below for sunset, care 
being taken to keep them somewhat sombre 
and full of tone. 

Sunset.—In the upper portion of the sky 
the blues and greys already given will serve. 
Near the sun the most brilliant colours may 
often be needed. They may be chosen from 
the following list, which will, I think, meet 
every requirement :— Yellow ochre, Indian 
yellow, cadmium, light red, Indian red, rose 
madder, purple madder. 

Vermillions (orange and scarlet) may be 
added, but they are opaque and rather un- 
manageable ; still, they afford good founda- 
tions for subsequent glazings of the trans- 
parent colours. Cadmium is a most brilliant 
colour and works well. When dry it may be 
glazed with rose madder. This will give a 
luminous rosy orange, not to be excelled in bril- 
liance by any other means. The combinations 
of yellow ochre with light red and with Indian 
red, cadmium with Indian red, and Indian 
red with rose madder, are all useful. Indeed, 
each of the above colours may be used with 
any other, either in mixture or in glazing, to 
imitate the various tints seen in the sunset 
sky. 
a sunrise most of the above 
colours may be needed, but there will gene- 
rally be found a greater prevalence of greys 
and more mistiness of effect. _ he 

Repetition of Sky Tints.—If in your drawing 


_there is to be calm water reflecting the sly, 1t 


will be well to paint it in at the same time 
and with the same tints as those of the Ae 
itself, or rather of that portion of it whic Re 
reflected in the pool. Even wet or mols 
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ground will reflect more or less of the sky 
ints. : 

UN cjouids. Observe that clouds are rounded 
masses of vapour, having light and shadow, 
sides and varieties of modelling in as large a 
degree as any solid object. They recede 
from the eye in a true perspective. At the 
same time there is a softness and delicacy in 
the shadowing of these vaporous: forms which 
will tax all your dexterity to imitate. In en- 
deavouring to give the full form and shadow 
of masses of cloud, do not get the tones so 
heavy, or the details so obtrusive, as to over- 
balance the rest of the composition; better 
even to leave the cloud forms sketchy and 
suggestive than to lose the relative values of 
sky and ground. 

Execution.—W ork on the clouds while they 
are wet, or use the washes of colour so thin 
that you can scarcely perceive each added 
tint of shade as you put it on the paper. 
Keep the idea of form ever before you in 
each successive wash. From time to time let 
the painting become quite dry, and then, with 
a soft brush and clear water, gently wash and 
blend together the shadows. Small light 
clouds may be taken out by any one of the 
methods described in the last chapter; but 
all large forms of light clouds should be left 
in laying in the blue of the sky and worked 
up afterwards. These directions apply only 
to drawings which are intended to receive 
high finish. In sketching from Nature rapidly 
for effect and character (a practice which you 
should by no means omit) afew very wet blots of 
colour, skilfully spread over the sky and dexte- 
rously run together here and dried off there 
with the sponge, or a handkerchief wrapped 
round the finger, reinforced in the shadows 
with full colour applied with the point of the 
brush and cleared up in the lights by a 
vigorous use of clean water, will often in a few 
minutes give you the effect you want at small 
expense of manual, but great expense of 
mental labour. 

Method of Study—Clouds are so change- 
able, never remaining even for two or three 
minutes precisely the same, that you cannot 
sit down to copy them deliberately, as you 
would a tree ora bank. The preferable plan 
is to decide upon their general form and the 
space they are to occupy in the picture, and 
then to bend the whole force of your powers 
of observation upon them until you have 
filled your mind and memory with their form 
and construction, their swing of motion, the 
way they are piled up or scattered abroad 
over the heavens, and especially the way in 
which they sway all together under the com- 
mon impulse of the airs which urge them 
along. Then turn to your paper and try to 
reproduce the impression created in your 
mind. If you have forgotten anything, a 
glance at a similar cloud may serve to recall 
it to your mind; but do not alter a scheme 
once decided on. 

Study cloud-forms often for their own sake, 
using sometimes the point to secure the out- 
lines, and sometimes soft chalk or the brush 
to szize upon the gradations of tone. Thus 
you will acquire readiness of comprehension 
and facility of execution. 

Colours for Clouds.:—For soft and distant 
clouds use lightredand cobalt; formore stormy, 
lowering clouds substitute Indian red or light 
ted, or use brown madder or purple madder 
with cobalt or French ultramarine. A little 
yellow: ochre may be added to these tints if 
required. The proportions of blue to russet 
red or purple must, of course, be varied, as the 
clouds are seen to be warm or cool in their 
8eneral colour. For cold grey tones use cobalt 
or French blue with lamp black, and, for 
variety, try the effect of a little sepia in con- 
junction with these, or add a little light red 
to the cobalt and black. This last will give a 
Very clear, cool, pearly grey. For the warm 


edges of clouds try brown madder and yellow 
ochre, or light red and yellow ochre, or pure 
yellow ochre. These must all be used in very 
thin, delicate washes. Indigo is often recom- 
mended to replace the other blues in the 
above list, but it should, I think, be used very 
sparingly. 

For sunset clouds you may tax the resources 
of your colour-box to the utmost for bright 
pigments; but remember two things—first, 
that the space occupied by purest, brightest 
colour should be small, and should be led up 
to by more broken tints; also that the force 
of contrast, both of tone and colour, will do 
more than any mere brightness of paint to 
give a brilliant effect; and, secondly, note 
that a glazing of one colour over another 
when the first is dry is much more effectual in 
the production of pure luminous colour than 
any admixture of the component colours; 
also that a foundation of Chinese white, laid 
on thickly, will cause many colours to “ bear 
out” brightly which would otherwise sink, 
and become dull as they dried. 

Lixtreme, or Third Distance.—It now be- 
comes very difficult to give you much definite 
advice, because the range of subjects which 
may go to form your distance, middle distance, 
or foreground is so vast, and the conditions 
under which they may be seen are so varied, 
that no set of rules, however ingeniously or 
laboriously devised, could meet all the cases 
which might arise, and advice which might 
help you in one set of circumstances would 
mislead you in another. But there are some 
general considerations which you may profit- 
ably bear in mind. The most important of 
these is the effect of the atmosphere, which 
causes objects at a distance to diminish in 
force of tone and colour in proportion as 
they recede. The atmosphere, in effect, 
gives much of its own grey, or bluish-grey, 
colour to the distance, which must be painted 
with a prevalence of delicate greys and 
blues and greyish greens, or, in the lights, 
with golden tones, subdued but not sullied. 
This is the general rule, which particular con- 
ditions will sometimes seem to contradict, as 
when, for example, a passage of strong light 
in the distance brings out brightly all the local 
colours, while the nearer portions of the land- 
scape are obscured by shade. It is only 
seeming, however ; for, if you wait until the 
light pervades the view, the distant colours 
will be seen still to be very grey and subdued 
when compared with those nearer to you, and 
you may, therefore, produce the same effect 
in Nature’s own way by painting the distant 
colours with their true complement of delicacy 
and greyness, and then throwing them up by 
the tone and neutrality of colour which you 
saw cast by shadow over the foreground. 
Still, as the materials under your hand are 
weak to express the brightness and vigour of 
Nature, I do not deny that it may be expedient 
in such a case to force up a little the vividness 
of the distance. This may be done, as the 
picture approaches completion, by thin glazings 
of the more positive colours wherever they are 
seen. 

But there is another rule which you may 
adopt, as I believe, without admitting any 
exception, and this is that there should be an 
entire absence of hard cutting lines, harsh 
contrasts, and crudity of handling in the dis- 
tance. The line which separates the distance 
from the sky may be and often is the strongest 
in the picture, but it is never a hard line; 
therefore whatever depth of tone you require 
in the distance must be gained by repeated 
thin washes, or by adding colour on a damp 
surface delicately with the point of the brush, 
letting it spread of itself and dry softly at the 
edges. You mayalso recur now and then to 
the operation recommended above for sky and 
clouds, of passing a wash of clear water with 
a soft brush over the distance when it is dry, 
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and then reinforce the tones while the paper 
is still somewhat moist. 

Zixecution.—As for the mode of execution 
you will do well, while your sky is drying (if 
you have decided to put in that portion of the 
picture first), to blot in thinly the shadows of 
the distance with your cool sky colour. The 
under tone of yellow ochre and brown madder, 
or whatever else you may have used, will 
serve, at any rate for the present, for the 
lights. When this is dry you may go over it 
again with the same tints, adding each time 
more detail and, consequently, using smaller 
washes and bringing out the drawing and 
modelling of the masses. Lastly, you should 
paint in the local tints, where they are visible, 
with thin glazings of transparent or semi- 
transparent colours, or by hatching and 
interlacing small touches of suitable colour. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ELEANOR’S AMBITION. 


By the Author of ‘The White Cross and Dove of 
Pearls,’’ “‘ Selina’s Story,” &c, 





CHAPTER II. 
TAKING OCCASION BY THE HAND. 


* Hast thou beheld a fresher gentlewoman?”’ 


F Eleanor imagined 
that her sister Catha- 
rine was valued highly 
at her expense there 
was some excuse for 
her. <A few years ago 
the position had been 
reversed. Eleanor 
was considered the 
more promising of the . 
two sisters. She made 
by far the best figure 

i at school, and she had 

2 tastes and sympathies 
which rendered her, at an earlier age 
than most children, companionable to 
grown-up people, especially her mother. 

Her brother Frederic, who was a hard 
student, declared that the best touch- 
stone forthe merits of a new poem or an 
interesting book was to watch its effect 
on an appreciative young girl like 
Eleanor. It was worth something to 
see her tremble and glow in response to 
an heroic sentiment, to watch her face 
soften or deepen in its thoughtfulness as 
she woke up to the subtle beauties cf an 
exquisite stanza. During his absences 
from home Frederic wrote to her oftener 
than to any other member of the family, 
and his letters were often accompanied 
by presents of choice books picked up 
on cheap book-stalls, with cuttings of 
passages from papers, which he wished 
her to enjoy with him. Then in the 
holidays this ‘‘ little sister’’ joined him 
in long, pleasant rambles, where they 
could discuss more satisfactorily than 
by correspondence all their intellectual 
spoil. 

Sometimes they would recite poetry 
against each other, or play off their 
wit upon each other, all the way 
home. 

Many a long evening, too, was 
brightened by Eleanor’s intelligent, 
light-hearted flow of speech. Without 
having all Catharine’s aptitude for 
general helpfulness, she was in those 
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days no less willing and obliging. She 
would not have grudged any time or 
pains in assisting her younger brothers 
with their lessons. Indeed, the boys’ 
tutors were not a little suspicious of her 
as a kind of ‘family coach,’ who 
might eventually do them more harm 
than good, by saving them the exercise 
of their own intelligence. From all this 
it will be seen that Eleanor was in small 
danger of being ignored by her friends. 

Even Catharine, from the oppositeness 
of her talents from her own, was disposed 
to think her superior to herself, and, not- 
withstanding her seniority, to defer to her. 
But since Eleanor’s mind had been set 
on certificates and scholarships and 
medals, there had been a markedchange. 
Kant says that selfishness may be 
heightened into self-culture. It is pos- 
sible for self-culture, bounden as it is 
upon us all, to degenerate into the most 
engrossing selfishness, and this was the 
turn it had insidiously taken with our 
well-meaning little heroine. At first her 
friends fostered her ambition, more, per- 
haps, than was judicious, but the tax she 
made upon their sympathy was hard and 
long, so that it was no wonder if the 
stock was exhausted. 

Friendly visits, correspondence, inno- 
cent recreations, little home duties and 
attentions to others, were all sacrificed 
on the altar of the next exam., and 
Frederic declared that she had neither 
eyes nor ears for anything that was not 
really instructive. For general read- 
ing shehad notime. It was so much 
mental dissipation. Even a book was 
only to be valued for the information it 
afforded, and if a poem was discussed 
with Frederic it was for the sake of the 
critical analysis that might satisfy an 
examiner. Her head was full of com- 
plicated scansions that might prove 
Shakespeare irregular by rule ; but her 
brain was too busy for her heart to be 
unwound even with Petrarch’s key, or to 
be stirred to tears and laughter with 
Chaucer’s pilgrims. Frederic had given 
her one solemn warning had she chosen 
to regard it. 

‘‘ You’re having all the nature taken 
out of you, Eleanor,” he said. ‘* You'll 
entomb yourself among your books till 
your mind will become fossilised, or 
rather it will be like the beautiful live 
petal of a flower that one puts within 
their pages to lose its fragrance and its 
beauty there.”’ 

“‘Oh, that’s very severe said 
Eleanor, with a pout. ‘‘ And the illus- 
tration is altogether too material.’’ 

Yet time had verified it. Eleanor had 
gradually come to feel herself ignorea, 
and her health and spirits had suffered 
so much that she was hardly to be 
recognised as the untiring companion 
of her brother’s holiday rambles. Yet, 
steadily as her star had declined, Catha- 
rine’s had risen. Catharine had been wise 
to take opportunity by the hand, and cir- 
cumstances wisely improved had brought 
out undreamed-of capabilities, and had 
developed her into a much finer woman 
than she at one time promised to be. 

As mind reacts on mind, Eleanor’s 
desire for improvement had been a 
stimulus to her. Reading, if an 
acquired taste, was acquired to some 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


purpose. Soon after she left school, 
where, as we have seen, shedid not shine, 
her mamma became so delicate as to be 
ordered to Madeira for the months of 
winter and spring. It was hard to per- 
suade Mrs. Townsly to take the step. 
She insisted that she could not be 
spared. 
Catharine who had been, 


‘« Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where womanhood and childhood 
meet,’’ 


took the leap into womanhood at once. 
Earnestly she entreated her mother to 
submit to the medical authority of Luf- 
tonhurst. Mrs. Townsly had an invalid 
sister who could accompany her, so that 
the only lion in the way was the difficulty 
of leaving home. 

“Why really, mamma,” said Catha- 
rine, brightly, ‘‘ we had better spare you 


for Madeira than for heaven. Now 
don’t tell papa you can’t go. It will be 
like a reflection upon me. You shall 


have nothing to do with housekeeping 
cares while I am at home, only give me 
a little time to get into them.”’ 

From that day she devoted herself to 
them so perseveringly, and in such a 
spirit of loving obedience to the will and 
wish of others, that Mrs. Townsly’s 
reluctance was obliged to capitulate. 

Let it not be supposed that Catharine 
from the first filled with ease the impor- 
tant part that devolved upon her when 
her mother was away. Her ignorance 
and inexperience caused her many a 
humiliation. Servants were apt to take 
liberties with her because she was young, 
and she often had her arrangements 
questioned by members of the family, 
who before had never dreamed of inter- 
fering. 

It was hard in pleasing one to please 
all, and she saw that if she would accom- 
plish it she must be resolute in consult- 
ing her own pleasure last. Then her 
anxiety about her mother was the first 
shadow of a heavy care that had fallen 
upon her. It had its divine uses, how- 
ever. She must not depress her father 
by looking at the dark side of it, but she 
could take it to her heavenly Father, to 
Him in whose hand are the issues of life 
and death. The ability to cast her 
burden upon Him encouraged her also 
to bring to Him the little cares that we 
are so apt to deal with in our own 
strength. Doing so, no matter how 
weary and discouraged she might be, 
she never failed to renew her confidence 


and to receive a fresh impulse in the 


path of duty. 

From time to time tidings of Mrs. 
Townsly’s improved health gave cause 
for thankfulness, and reconciled her 
husband and children to her long 
absence. When, after the expiration of 
six months, she returned home, the im- 
provement in her was so marked that 
many an unspoken fear respecting her 
was set at rest, and Dr. Downes con- 
gratulated Mrs. Townsly on the thorough- 
ness of the cure. 

Catharine did not resign that insignia 
of office the keys, without a pang. It 
had been an incalculable benefit to her 
to be thrown on her own resources, and 
she was afraid that her mamma would 


not let her have enough to do. But 
Mrs. Townsly was not so strong that she 
could not appreciate the help she was 
now able to give her. Catharine’s 
apprehensions on that score were not to 
be realised. 

The first day that they all dineq 
together Mr. Townsly gracefully pro- 
posed a toast to mamma, expressing the 
pleasure they all felt in having her home 
again, and paying a delicate compli- 
ment to her for renewing her youth in 
renewing her health. 

Mrs. Townsly, in responding, blushed 
as prettily as a girl, Frederic said. And 
then to the astonishment of every one 
present, but especially of Catharine, Mr, 
Townsly proposed a toast to her for her 
wise and vigorous administration of 
Home Rule when the head of the depart- 
ment was away. ‘‘ Catharine had come 
out nobly,’’ he said, “and they all owed 
her their best thanks for her matronly 
care of them.” 

‘«She’s a brick! ’’ sung out Harry, 

“Three cheers for our Catharine!” 
chimed in George, but amid the laughter 
this occasioned Catharine could hardly 
keep back her tears. She had not meant 
to earn such praise. Approval was 
sweet, but to have it expressed to her 
face and before others was more than 
she could bear. She was glad when 
the attention was considerately diverted 
from her, and thought how exaggerated 
was the pain she had felt at occasional 
little misunderstandings and contests 
betwixt reason and inclination. 

And when they left the dining-room 
Eleanor had followed her, and had kissed 
her silently, as a token of the pleasure 
with which she heard her so approved of 
and rewarded. 

“T must say, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Townsly, ‘‘that your severe exertions 
have not injured your health. You are 
looking remarkably well.” 

“And I am well, mamma,” replied 
Catharine. ‘I used to get very tired 
at first, and it was a fight to get up 
early. Now I wake up bright and fresh 
at the proper time. It is like going to 
sleep by the clock and waking by it. 
I am learning to take things more 
easily, and if you will let me go on as I 
have bzen doing, you will find that it 1s 
much better for me than to be always 
at a loose end.’’ . 

A great contrast did Catharine pre- 
sent to Eleanor now, with her quick 
movements, liely tones in speaking, 
ready laugh, and all the signs of a 
physical condition that made it a joy to 
live, and a necessity to do. 

Nowonder that when it was understood 
that James Lovell, Dr. Downes junior 
partner, was engaged to her, every one 
averred that if marriage was a lottery 
he had drawn a prize. If good daughters 
make good wives, Catharine’s eligibility 
was patented. 

(Zo be continued.) 











VALEIZLE 


CALVES’ FEET JELLY. — Split four feet, 
and boil them gently in a gallon of water for 
four hours, skimming well when the broth is 
reduced to half that quantity. Strain the 
stock into a basin through a sieve, and when 
cold and in a firm jelly, scrape off the grease, 
wash the surface with scalding water, wipe, 
and place it in a stew-pan, adding 2 lbs. of 
sugar, the juice of 12 lemons, the rind of 6, 
a bruised stick of cinnamon, and 20 coriander 
seeds. Seton the fire, dissolve, and add the 
whites of 6 eggs well whisked with half-a- 
pint of water; continue whisking the jelly, 
while on the fire, until it commence to boil. 
Then add a pint of sherry, put on the lid, 
laying some live embers of charcoal upon it, 
and leave the jelly to simmer slowly by the side 
of the stove for about twenty minutes longer. 
Then pour through a jelly bag into a basin, 
returning it again through the bag, until it 
passes quite clear and bright-looking. It can 
be coloured with cochineal, or annato, or other 
suitable preparations to be procured at a 
chemist’s. 

MACARONI CHEESE.—Cut the macaroni in 
two or three inch lengths, place in a stewpan 
with }1b.of grated Parmesan, or Gruyére cheese, 
40z. of fresh butter, a spoonful of good 
béchamel ; seasun with pepper and salt, toss 
all well over the fire, pile it in the centre of a 
dish, bordered round with fried croutons of 
bread, covering also the bottom. Cover the 
top with equal parts of fine bread-crumbs 
and grated Parmesan, and pour over all a little 
melted butter through the holes of a spoon, 
and place the dish in the oven to be baked. 

Tapioca CREAM.—Soak two tablespoonfuls 
of tapioca over night in just enough water to 
cover it. Boil one quart of milk with the 
tapioca in the morning; add a little more than 
half a tea cup of lump sugar, a pinch of salt, 
aad the yolks of three eggs well beaten; stir 
them in the milk, then remove it from the 
fire. Flavour to taste with lemcn or vanilla; 
beat the three whites of the eggs to a stiff 
froth, and drop them on the cream when cold. 

Cur For CHILBLAINS.—Bathe the parts 
affected in the water in which potatoes have 
been boiled, as hot as can lx borne. On the 
firs, appearance of the blains this bath, affords 
elief, and in the more advanced stages repe- 
tition prevents breaking out, and generally 
results in a cure. One ounce of white cop- 
peras dissolved in a quart of water and applied 
Occasionally is also considered efficacious, 

A Nick Way To BAKE APPLES.—Choose 
good sour apples, dig out the cores, and fill 
the cavities with sugar, and, if liked, a small 





*may be boiled with the linseed. 


USEFUL HINTS. 


clove. Place the apples in a dish, or tin, with 
about a cup of water. Bake them ina quick 
oven. This makes a good dish for children, 
and is very cooling and pleasant for invalids. 


An Easy Way To MAKE AN OMELETTE. 
—Beat the whites and yolks of three eggs 
separately, add a teaspoonful of water and a 
pinch of salt to the yolks; beat and mix them 
with the whites lightly. Put about as much 
butter as will lie in the bowl of a teaspoon 
into the frying-pan, hold it over the fire till it 
melts, then pour in the egg. When the sur- 
face is nearly dry, fold one half of the omelette 
over the other, slide it gently off on a plate 
and serve quickly. 


OATMEAL CAKES.—Mix a handful of fresh 
coarse oatmeal with a little water and a pinch 
of salt; rub in alittle butter. Make the paste 
sufficiently moist to roll out the thickness of 
a shilling; put it on a girdle over a clear fire. 
‘When slightly brown on one side, toast the 
other side before the fire. Each cake must be 
mixed separately. 


SCALDED BATTER Pupp1nc.—Four piled 
tablespoonfuls of flour, four eggs, a little salt, 
and rather less than a pint of milk. Mix salt 
with the flour, and when the milk is quite 
boiling pour it gradually over the flour, stirring 
it with a fork until it is sufficiently mixed. Set 
it to cool, and in the meanwhile whisk the eggs 
very thoroughly and stir them in to the other 
ingredients when these are just warm. Boil for 
an hour and a half in a well-buttered cloth, 
leaving room for the pudding to rise. It will 
be very light and delicate, a perfect pudding 
for an invalid; but in the preparation no 
spoon should be used, the mixing being done 
wholly with a fork. Serve with wine sauce, 
or, if this is objected to, plain melted butter 
and jam, or a little raspberry vinegar. 


SIMPLE RECIPES FOR CouGH, HoarsE- 
NESS, AND THROAT IRRITATION :— 


I. Soak a soft fig for about a week in pale 
brandy, and take half when the cough is 
troublesome. 

2. Put a lemon into boiling water. Boil it 
for a quarter of an hour. Then press out the 
pulp into a jar, removing the pips, and mix it 
very thoroughly with a quarter of a pound of 
honey. Take a teaspoonful when required. 

3» Dissolve 2 oz. of gum arabic and + Ib. of 
sugar candy in a pint of water. A little 
lemon juice and a chip or two of the rind, cut 
off very thin, may be added, and greatly im- 
prove the flavour. A teaspoonful of the 
mixture taken at bed-time will often allay the 
tickling and irritation of the throat, and secure 
anight’s rest. It should be sipped very slowly. 
By sucking a little pure gum arabic the same 
effect may be produced, as it coats over the 
susceptible surface. The mixture is, however, 
more palatable, and especially for children. 


4. Thin linseed tea, which should always be 
boiled, not merely infused, sweetened with 
sugar-candy and flavoured with lemon juice 
and rind, is also an excellent demulcient, and 
highly nutritious. Some black Spanish juice 
This old- 
fashioned remedy is often undervalued, because 
it is extremely cheap, and may be used with 
only the limit of the patient’s inclination. 

5. For tickling in the throat a teaspoonful 
of the soft, cold pulp of a roasted apple often 
proves useful, especially in the night. 

6. Put a large tablespoonful of black currant 
jam into half a pint of boiling water. Stir and 
bruise thoroughly; let it stand till cold, and 
drink of the liquor when the cough is trouble- 
some. 

7. Half a teaspoonful of Condy’s fluid— 
crimson—mixed in half a tumbler of water is 
an excellent morning gargle for a susceptible 
throat. It is also a purifying wash for the 
mouth and teeth, but should not be swallowed. 
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OUR PATTY’S VICTORY: 
OR, A WHITE HAND. 


A TALE IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


By FarrreicH Owen, Author of “Her Sweet 
Revenge,” ‘‘ When I was a Girl,” &c. 





CHAPTER II. 
A LAUDABLE ENDEAVOUR. 





‘Now, Jackey, time to get up.” 

“Oh! Iam zy sleepy ! aie 

“You should see the pears that have fallen 
in the night, Jack.” 

“‘ Where ?” 

Jack’s eyes are wide enough open now. 

‘By the hen-house. I gathered up seven, 
and T am sure there will be a lot under the tall 
tree. 

“Tknow! Inthe mint bed. Where’s my 
other sock, Patty? Susie will be down first.” 

“‘T haven’t called Susie.” 

«Ts she still asleep ?” 

This in a very subdued whisper, for Susie 
slept in an adjoining closet, the door of which 
was partly open. 

«She zs lazy!” 

All impatience, Master Jack barely sub- 
mitted to the washing process, and in a very 
short space of time was off, shouting to Susie, 
as a warning— 

“T’m up! Pears, Susie ?” 

“@Totel” 

“ Dearie, it’s surely very early!” said Mrs. 
Holme, when Patty entered, as usual, her 
mother’s room. ‘ Was that Jack I heard 
shouting ?”” 

‘¢-YVes, mother.” 

** Is he down already ? What time is it, my 
dear?” 

“It is rather early, mother,” said Patty ; 
“but as it is such a beautiful morning, and 
you said I could go to Miss Blake——” 

“Oh yes, of course, dear; you are to take 
the music lesson to-day, aren’t you? Itza 
fine morning.” 

Patty quitted the room with the baby, 
according to custom, and her mother pro- 
ceeded to rise, rather less alertly than usual, 
for, to tell the truth, in her zeal for getting 
other’s duties over in good time Patty had 
aroused the household a full hour earlier than 
usual. 

‘Only three pears, mother!’ cries young 
Jack, meeting his mother on the threshold ; 
‘and one of them got a big worm in.” 

‘“« Why you are the early bird, then, to catch 
him,” said Reuben, an elder boy, who just 
then came in from the field. ‘“ You have got 
the better of him this time, Jack, for you’re 
earlier than ever I saw you.” 

Mrs. Holme glanced at the clock. 

“‘] promised Patty she should get the 
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music-lesson Miss Blake was so kind as to 
offer ; so I expect she wanted to get forward 
with her work.” 

‘‘ All right, mother, I don’t mind, if you 
don’t,” said Reuben. ‘TI shall get my break- 
fast all the sooner, and I am quite ready for 
it. 

‘And here it is, ready for you,” cried Patty, 
entering, laden with coffee, bread and milk, 
and eggs. 

Her mother held out the baby for Patty to 
take, while she herself attended to the break- 
fast-table. 

Patty was busy with Jack’s feet. 

«Could Susie hold him a minute, mother?” 

The infant was deposited in the lap of Susie, 
who, for greater safety, sat upon the floor. 

“T don’t want my boots on yet, Patty,” 
cried rebel Jack, kicking his feet about, and 
resisting any innovation, as children always 
will. ‘I’m not going to school before break- 
fast!” 

“Tt will save time, dear,”’ whispered Patty, 
and her word carried conviction even to Jack. 

A sudden yell from the baby, who had just 
awakened to a sense of his ignominious posi- 
tion, now overpowered all other considerations, 
and Susie joined in with a pitiful wail, «I do 
want my breakfast so!” 

‘‘ Music enough there, Patty, if that is what 
you got up for,” said Reuben, laughing. 

‘“‘He does not seem to be rightly awake 
yet,” said the mother, as she hushed the infant 
upon her knee, and the angry protests died 
away in sobs; while, order being restored, the 
meal rapidly progressed. 

‘‘ What sort of music is our Patty going to 
learn, mother?” asked Jack. ‘Zs it like the 
man at the fair, grinding so?”’ Jack described 
the movement of an organ handle with a 
spoonful of bread and milk. 

“Ts dere a monkey on de top?” asked 
Susie. 

‘You're to be the monkey,” said Reuben, 
‘and Jack is to go round for the ha’pence.”’ 

He went out, laughing. 

Patty felt hurt the more that the children 
kept up the joke and her mother smiled. 

‘‘ Baby’s de monkey, not me,” said Susie. 

‘‘T shall put the pennies in my money-box 
to buy a cobble,” remarked Jack. 

‘*‘ A cobble!” said Patty, sharply. 

“Yes; don’t you know what a cobble is? 
Well, mother does.” 

“When will de music-box come?” asked 
Susie. 

«What nonsense!” exclaimed Patty. ‘You 
mustn’t mind what Reuben says.” 

**T love Reuben,” said Susie, dogmatically. 

“Tt isn’t nonsense ” quoths Jack, sturdily. 

Rebellion was brewing. Mrs. Holme came 
to the rescue. 

‘‘ Of course, dears, it is not an organ our 
Patty is to learn to play. Any one could do 
that. Miss Blake is so kind as to teach sister 
to play the piano; then she can play pretty 
tunes for you to dance to.” 

*“What’s a pinano?” queried Jack, in- 
stantly. 

*‘T can dance. now,” puts in Susie, and 
offers practical demonstration at once. 

‘‘ Where’s the pinano, though?” Jacl per- 
sists. ‘*Can Reuben make one? Is it a 
fiddle thing ?” 

Patty rises hastily and jerks both little chairs 
back from the table. 

Jack is yawning. 

“I’m so hungry—no sleepy, I mean. I 
don’t want to go to school.” 

This with a small fist in each eye. 

“<7 will be first!” cries Susie, hurrying in 
her preparations to the extent of tumbling 
over the strings of her hat—and dropping her 
book into the fender; while Jack, fired with 
emulation, makes a dash for the door. 

‘The lunch, Jackey ! You have forgotten,” 
calls his mother. 
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Then Patty has to pursue the young rebels 
with the little basket containing the bread and 
butter, which their healthy appetites will 
demand three hours hence. 

‘‘ How tiresome you are this morning,” she 
exclaims, rather less gently than is her wont. 
But she kisses them, and the mites both hug 
her with a warmth of affection which words 
of theirs could never express. 

** Run away now and be good,” she says. 

“‘T always am good,” Susie calls out; ** and 
so is Jack ’’—the last words added by a politic 
afterthought, seeing that Jack is now her sole 
companion for the next quarter of a mile. 

Patty hurried back, and the breakfast-table 
being cleared and all washed up in a trice, the 
girl speeds upstairs. 

‘‘ Leave the bedrooms, dear,’’ her mother 
walled pa ‘I can manage when baby goes to 
sleep. 

But your baking, mother ?” 

“I shall manage, dear,” returned the kindly 
voice. 

How mothers will ‘‘ manage,” when the 
pleasure or advantage of a beloved child is in 
question ! 

Downstairs again, bustling with noiseless 
feet about the many morning duties of which 
true women are cognisant, and they alone. 
Always with one eye on the clock. This 
warns her, at last, that no longer delay is 
possible. 

‘You said ten o’clock, Patty, didn’t you?” 
Mrs. Holme asked her daughter. 

‘*-Yes, mother.” 

‘Don’t keep Miss Blake waiting, my dear. 
It is very kind of her to offer.” 

In her own little room, with fingers which 
quivered in glad haste, Patty proceeded to 
make ready for her walk. 

There was not much of a toilette to accom- 
plish. But ‘more haste, less speed,” says 
the proverb. ; 

To save time Patty had put on her clean 
collar and stockings when she dressed in the 
morning. Alas! she now found that Jack’s 
manly hug had woefully crumpled the former, 
and that a spot or two of coffee had sullied 
the pure whiteness of the latter. Even had 
the pretty low tie shoes not ‘shown”’ the 
soil, our Patty was of that fastidious nature 
which imposed the necessity of changing the 
stockings. 

Yet she wore no gloves, and her simple 
dress was destitute of flounce or trimming. 
Her straw hat was ornamented with a plain 
wide ribbon only, and her dark hair was parted 
over her wide forehead, as smooth as the 
breast of the pigeon sunning itself on her 
window-sill. 

As she ran swiftly down the stairs her 
mother called to her from across the kitchen— 

“JT doubt, Patty, I shan’t have enough 


yeast. Would it hinder you, dear, to call in. 


ac Mrs. Martin’s as you go? She will let her 
boy bring me a little, I daresay.” 

“J don’t pass Martin’s, mother. I was 
going the short way by the fields. But I can 
go that way, of course 

She entered the kitchen, where Mrs. Holme 
was up to the elbows in flour, with all the 
adjuncts of much culinary preparation around 
her. 

“Reuben would miss his ‘morning’ cake, 
as he calls it; and if father sowdd come home 
for Sunday: ”’ said Mrs. Holme, dubiously, 
looking into her yeast jug. 

*¢T will call at Martin’s, mother,” said 
Patty. ‘It is not much further, and I can 
run.” 

Her eyes were on the clock, but she paused 
to kiss the baby, who was mercifully wrapped 
in slumber, the cradle having been lifted into 








the kitchen, that the mother might have an - 


eye on him while she worked. 
Patty sped away out at the back door, and 
up the lane, which would bring her in the 


direction of Martin’s house. It was quite a 
quarter of a mile farther ; and she ran near} 
all the way, so fearful was she of pausing 
inconvenience to her kind teacher, or losing 
one moment of the anticipated lesson. 

The sun shone, the far-off blue of the sky 
was flecked with soft fleecy clouds of dazzling 
white, birds sang, the hedgerows sent forth 
sweet smells, and bore treasures of wild 
een which no town-bred eye can conceive 
of. 

Nature was in her loveliest mood, and 
Patty was not a girl to ignore the divine gifts 
so lavishly cast around her. But she hurried 
on now, oblivious of all, save the fear of being 
late. 

“‘ How tiresome that yeast should run short 
just this morning,” she murmured aloud, for 
there was no one to hear her spoken thought, 

With a hasty hand she raised the latch of 
Martin’s door. It did not yield, for ‘it was 
fastened by some homely device within. 

Round to the back door she hurried. 

That was locked, the key out. 

Proof positive no one was at home. 

The old cat jumped down from the fowl- 
house roof, where she had been sunning her- 
self. She came mewing and rubbing against 
Patty’s dress, saying as plain as cat could do, 
a They are all away, and have locked me out 
too. , 

“What a bother! and I have come all this 
far out of my way,” said Patty, as she hurried 
out, slamming the gate behind her, and ran, 
as fast as her feet would carry her, the whole 
of the way to the turn of the road which 
brought her in sight of Mrs. Blake’s house. 

I dare not write “cottage,” which would 
really describe the small dwelling most cor- 
rectly. When the inmates dub their residence 
a ‘villa” it seems to forbid familiarity of 
description. 

By the well-meant kindness of an aunt, 
since dead, Amy Blake had been placed for 
three years at a boarding-school in a fashion- 
able neighbourhood. 

When she returned home, in. accordance 
with her ideas many things were changed. 

The old parlour became a * drawing-roem,” 
the mid-day dinner was “lunch,” the cottage 
a “villa.” 

The aunt died, and her income (which had 
been much larger than that of her sister, poor 
Mrs. Blake,) died with her. Her influence, 
however, remained, or rather the results; 
also the piano, and many expensive and un- 
suitable gifts she had made her niece. 

Patty went timidly up the steps and tapped 
with her knuckles on the door, for there was 
no knocker. 

The upper part of the door was of glass, 
and she could see within a narrow passage, 
where stood a plaster vase with some faded 
plant in it. Also a dust-pan full of ashes, 
and an old broom. 

Patty felt ashamed to have seen these, 
and, turning away her eyes, she spied a bell 
handle at the side, which she pulled. 

A bell tinkled out a mournful sound, and 
soon after a voice, which seemed to match the 
bell, said, “We don’t want any; go away!’ 

Startled, the girl looked downwards whence 
the voice proceeded, and from a small side 
window she saw peering a thin, sad-looking 
face, surrounded by a cap border none too 
clean. 

“Is Miss Blake at home, please?” asked 
Patty. sch 

There was a slight shuffling noise withio 
the house. Something pink and shining 
came swiftly down the stairs, a foot hastily 
pushed the dust-pan and brcom out of sght, 
and Patty heard a voice say irritably— 

“Oh, ma, couldn't yor see? It’s ie 
girl Patty Holme, for her lesson, you know: 

Again the careworn face appeared this ume 
at the side of the house. 


“You can open the door, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Blake ; ‘it will save me the stairs. Go 
into the drawing-room, Amy will be with you 
directly. 

Patty did as she was bid, though she felt 
the enthusiasm which had warmed her some- 
how dying out. 

Nothing that she saw seemed to chime with 
the heavenly music she had heard at Mrs. 
Barnet’s. 

The drawing-room had been the * cosy 
nook” of the old cottage. - 

It opened with a few steps into a garden, 
where roses and tall lilies grew, and a few 
crooked, full-laden apple-trees made a pleasant 
shade. But no signs of appreciative care were 
there, without which flowers, like animals, 
seem to visibly pine and mourn. They may be 
fed or watered regularly enough, but for want 
of the active human love they fail to thrive. 

Patty had never seen so many pretty and 
useless things gathered together as were in 
this room. 

Small vases on the mantel-shelf, carved 
boxes, and gilded books on the side tables 
and shelves. The chairs and sofa were covered 
ina silky green and blue material, and every- 
where were to be seen the antimacassars which 
the good lady at Mrs. Barnet’s had declared 
to be such “nuisances.” The piano stood 
open, and on that, as upon all besides in the 
apartment, lay what Patty’s housewifely eyes 
at once judged to be three days’ dust. 

A quantity of sacred music was scattered 
upon the couch beside the instrument. No 
doubt when that had been sung to admiring 
listeners the little drawing-room had looked 
its best. 

But this was Wednesday, and much as our 
Patty’s busy fingers longed to be upon the 
keyboard she gazed at so earnestly, I doubt 
whether she could have resisted a duster had 
one been handy. 

She had plenty of time to take note of all 
these things, for nearly twenty minutes elapsed 
before Amy Blake appeared. 

“If I had only known,” she was think- 
ing, “I should have had time to get the 
yeast after all. Oh dear! how time is getting 
on.” 

Just then the door opened and Amy entered. 
She wore a pink cashmere moriing-gown, 
with a border of silvery-worked flowers. 
Silvery ornaments were on her neck and 
wrists; her fair hair fell loosely on her 
shoulders, and was slightly confined with a 
pink and silver ribbon. 

Very fair and lightsome she looked; a 
pleasant picture for eyes to rest on. Whether 
her dress were suitable or in good taste is 
another question. 

She was wiping her lips with a lace-bordered 
handkerchief, rather coarse and far from white; 
while a faint odour of fish and coffee, which 
seemed to follow her into the room, suggested 
‘hat she had but just finished a hurried break- 
ast, 

She smiled sweetly on Patty, however, and 
they shook hands. ' 

I am so sorry I am late,” she said. “I 
forgot about you, and my head ached; I went 
to bed late.” 

Thea she went straight to the piano, sat 
down, and, as her hands flew over the keys, 
and the music seemed to awake beneath her 
inger tips, Patty forgot all else. 

. “4 quarter of an hour passed, them Amy 
Jumped up. A 

“Now for your lesson,” she said. «I 
hented up one of my old lesson-books yester- 
day. Wherever can it be!” 

She sought hurriedly among the sheets 
scattered upon the chairs and couch. 

“I must have mislaid it, but never mind, 
you can just learn the use of your hands on 


: “eo to-day. Have you ever practised 
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“T never even saw one till the other day,” 
replied truthful Patty. 

“La! well now sit down.” 

Patty seated herself before the instrument, 
her heart beating so, she could almost hear it. 

Of course her hands felt wooden, her fingers 
all thumbs, as she made her first essay to run 
over the keys. 

Then Amy gently put her hand upon that 
of her pupil to guide it, and the contrast be- 
tween her own soft, white slip of a hand and 
Patty’s broad, strong, healthy palm was so 
ludicrous that Amy gave an audible titter, 
while the cheeks of her companion crimsoned, 
even to her ears. 

“Tve one drawback that you won’t have, 
at least,” said Amy, “I cannot reach an 
octave.” 

“What is that ?” queried the pupil, eager 
for knowledge. 

Amy indicated the octave, and Patty, 
stretching out her capable fingers, easily 
compassed the space. 

“And with practice the hand stretches,” 
said Amy, “you will be able to take the nine 
by-and-bye. It is an advantage in one way, 
of course. Stil]——” 

Patty was far too intent now to supply any 
meaning which the uncompleted sentence 
might have been intended to convey. 

Her whole mind was given to what she was 
about. and such entire earnestness did she 
throw into her attempts that she really con- 
quered her first difficulty with amazing 
rapidity, and presently ran up and down the 
keyboard with facility, despite the stiffness of 
her unaccustomed fingers, while’ her ready 
acceptation of any hints given surprised her 
companion greatly. 

“There, now you must keep on practising 
that, you know,” said Amy, suppressing a 
yawn. ‘That is not at all bad for a first 
lesson, I can tell you, Patty. I almost drove 
poor Madame mad before I mastered as 
much.” 

“It must have taken you a long time to 
learn to play as you do,” said Patty. 

“ Aye, and cost a pretty penny too, but I 
shall make it all up again some day.” 

“Are people well paid for teaching?” 
asked Patty, anxiously. 

“Of course,” replied Miss Blake, ‘the first 
class ones get high sums. Poor Madame had 
only a guinea a quarter each pupil all round, 
but the Signor took a guinea a lesson. ‘That 
was for finishing, you know.” 

“And you will——” 

‘You don’t suppose I am going to teach,” 
interrupted Amy, in a tone of disdain, “I am 
going to play in public,” 

“ Public !” cried Patty, with dismay in her 
tone and features. 

The word public had but one significance to 
her mind. The “Black Bull” had been 
instantly associated with Amy’s piano, and 
her sweet songs in a fashion that, for the 
moment, made her head whirl. 

“In public, child! At concerts and places, 
don’t you know ?” 

‘For strangers to hear!” exclaimed simple 
Patty, the colour mounting to her face at the 
bare idea. “Oh!” 

““Why, of course,” returned Amy, “that 
is the beauty of it. See how one is talked 
of, and the money one gets, and the lovely 
dresses !”” 

Patty turned again to the piano and ran 
once more over the keys. 

“Could I ever learn to teach? Just little 
ones,”’ she asked. 

“Of course, easy enough,” was Amy’s 
reply, lightly given. 

She knew, as little as she possessed them, 
the many qualities which go to make up an 
efficient teacher, even of the ‘little ones.” 

A clock struck. Patty started to her feet. 

‘Oh, dear! I never thought it was so 
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late,” ‘How the time has 
one!” 

“Oh! I don’t mind in the least,” said 
Amy, carelessly. ‘« My time is my own.” 

“But I shall be wanted at home,” said 
Patty, as she -hurriedly tied her tippet, and 
picked up her hat. 

‘But you ought to practise!” exclaimed 
the other girl. ‘You can practise here if 
you like,” ; 

“Thank you,” returned Patty; “if only I 
can find the time.” 

“Well, but if you want to learn, surely 
your mother will let you practise.” 

“Oh! my mother would gladly, I am sure. 
But, you see, Miss Blake, there is a great. deal 
to do at our place, and the children too.” 

With a hurried farewell to Amy, Patty 
hastened away. 

The sweet voice followed her some distance, 
ina merry little song, with a tripping refrain 
of “ tra-la-la.” Half down the lane she met 
Mrs. Blake, laden with a big market basket, 
toiling slowly along. ; 

“Tis very warm, dear,” she ‘said, as Patty 
recognised her with a little curtsey. 

Yes, it was warm now, but the girl has- 
tened on, at her utmost speed, by the short 
cut homeward. 

Half way across the last field she came 
upon her elder brother, Reuben. 

“ Hallo! Patty ; here’s a race against time! 
What a face you’ve got! Why what’s been 
the matter? We were going, to send the 
bellman round.” 

“Oh, Reuben, I had no idea it was so 
late,” she almost sobbed. 

“Time flies fast when people are amusing 
themselves,” said her brother, not over 
pleasantly. 

“It was not amusement, Reuben, I am 
sure. At least I mean Miss Blake says I shall 
soon learn enough to teach, and then——” 

“ Ah, and then ?” repeated Reuben, as he 
mounted the stile. ‘Meantime, perhaps, if 
you’d hurry on and tackle Master Jack, it 
would be as well. He’s in one of his tan- 
trums, and won’t go to school without some- 
thing you’ve promised. Mother can do 
nothing with him, it’s all sixes and sevens!” 

Young Holme went his way across the fields 
grumbling. 

‘Oh, dear!”’ cried poor Patty, as she re- 
doubled her speed. “ Everything seems 
going wrong to-day! How cross Reuben is, 
just because his cake wasn’t done, I guess. I 
be thintte boys are the most selfish creatures 
alive ! 


she cried. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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10 CORRESPONDENTS, 


ART. 

Cinpers and Green Sza.—Procure a small shilling 
manual. We have not space for giving all the 
details essential to the acquirement of the art. 
baer “Green Sea’s” friend suggests is a mis- 
take. 

Tue Lirtte Marcu-nox.—lIt is quite impossible to 
give you advice as to the arrangement of your 
views of foreign places in your album without see- 
ing them, 

Lizziz Tuom.— “ Hogmanay,” “hogmena,” or 

hagmena” means ‘‘holy month,’’ being derived 
from the Saxon “‘halig monath.’” December is so 
called on account of the birthday of our Lord 
occurring in that month. 

Rosa Knorr.—Use a thermometer to test the heat. 

Entre Novs.—We are very glad to answer our 

correspondents, although they continue to increase 
in number to an alarming extent. But wecan only 
do so according to the space that may be spared 
considering the demand for accommodation of more 
interesting matter. ‘“Compline” is the last office 
in the day in Roman Catholic Churches, first 
appointed in the 6th century by the Abbot Bene- 
dict. It is a corruption of the word ‘“comple- 
torium.” The ‘ Dics Ira” is a famous Medizval 
hymn on the subject of the Last Judgment or “ Day 
of Wrath,” supposed to be the composition of 
Thomas ot Celano, a native of Abruzzi, who died in 
1255. 





COOKERY. 
A Zutu Matwen.—See ‘Savoury Omelettes,” page 


srt, vol. i. Read also “ Soufflés,”” page 142, 

vol. ii. 

E. L. T.—Rice, sago, hominy, batter, and “hasty 
puddings ” are all suitable for boys, and are inex- 
pensive and easily made. Read ‘ Puddings,” 

= page a vol. il. ¢ 
ITTIA VARNNYDYKE.—See pages 15, 170, vol. i., for 
‘‘ Everton toffee.”’ sealuiebsck ; 

Spontz.—The opening made in the skin of the potato 
by the cutting off of a piece of the top is to allow of 
the expansion of the steam and its escape. Try 
balling without cutting the piece off, and. see the 
effect. 

Firerry.—You will find many things, we think, in 
© Useful Hints ’’ to suit you. 

Jevtasy PosttewalTHE.—Use annatto andcochineal, 
both of which are harmless colourings, and they are 
mixed with water. 

Mepusa.—See pige 399, vol. i., for a recipe fora 
sponge cake, Brushing the hair is the most bene- 
ficial thing that you can do for it, and it will ensure 
its looking bright and glossy. 

An Anxious Inquirer.—lInstructions how to “ Ice 
a Cake ’’ are given at page 399, vol. i. 

J G.—Use a lemon asa flavouring to your pudding 
sauce and sweeten with sugar. Cover up the 
cabbage by all means when boiling. 

CHRIEMHILDE.—The seryants’ dinner should be at 
1p.m., the same time as your luncheon. Meat is 
usually allowed at dinner and supper. 


WORK. 

Prompet.—The lining naturally gives strength to the 
bell-pull, so you may choose any material to work 
upon suitable to your room. We have just seen a 
very handsome one of black satin, with a graceful 
trailing design of Virginia creeper,on it. In order 
to give an opinion we should know for what room 
it is intended. ' ; 

Brunette.—It would be impossible to say whether 
the paint was injurious or not by looking at it. 
Inquire about the material of which it is com- 
posed. . : 

Basuru. Firreen.—The best material for etching 
upon is jean, which should be of a fine description. 
Try all kinds of marking-inks for yourself. Every- 
one seems to advise a different one, each after their 
own fancy. : 

Virvain.—Consult “ My Work Basket.” You will 
find many suggestions in vol. i. 

Mrs. Menetaus.—The asterisk marks the place 
from which you repeat. Your writing and compo- 
sition are both very good. 

Rep Licut.—A little four or some crumb of bread 
will sometimes clean dirty white work. Your 
writing is very neat. 

E. A, R.—Fingering-wool would be very suitable for 
the shawl. 

Brtretnut.—For instructions how to do “ spatter- 
work ”’ see page 623, vol. i. oe 

Humsace Bee.—Dresses for young ladies are made to 
button down the back, and the fashion shows no 
signs of going out yet. Your writing is rather good 
for your age. 

Mouskrat.—Black kid gloves are 
black dresses, but light colours and white ones 
have returned into general use. Read“ Health 


and Beauty for the Hair,’ ‘vol. i., 259, 400, 416. 
Hair lotion, pages 80, 111, vol. i. : 
CucKkoo.—It is rot necessary to line the night-dress 


gachet if worked on a thick material. Your writing 


is quite shocking tor your age. 


still worn with ° 
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Micnon.—Sew the satchel twice round to strengthen 


it. 
G. E. M.—There is nothing to prevent you trying for 
all the prizes‘if you like. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


M. E. F. E.—It seenis to us that your troubles 
chiefly arise from a little want of method in the 
arrangement of your time. Do not select for your 
studies the time allotted to hers. Try to arrange 
that they shall not clash. Occupy yourself, for 
example, with some needlework at her side, while 
she may be in need of your assistance, and tell her 
that you gladly give this time to her, but that, as 
your own business or recreation must not be inter- 
fered with, she must leave you free at some stated 
times mutually agreed upon. Tell her of this plan 
kindly, and let her see that it will be as much 
for her benefit as for your own. Slope your writing 
a little more. : 

ZeruinA.—We do not think that your ear will be 

_ spoilt by hearing the country people sing out of 
tune; nor by the condition of your infirm old organ. 
Also, we must suggest that you should always be 
‘accompanied by some neighbour in your nocturnal 
walks across this bleak and desolate common. 
Experience alone, will tell you whether you catch 
cold or are troubled with hoarseness after such 
walks, and so injure your voice. 

Emity, tHE InquiRER.—For directions respecting 
the frosting of glass see page 615, vol.i. Your 
writing is tulerably good, with the exception of the 
letter “‘t.”” 

Luiu.—Perhaps ‘Israel under Samuel, Saul and 
David, to the birth of Solomon,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Edersheim, might suit you. It is published by the 
Religious Tract Society at 2s. 6d. Your writing is 
rather cramped and angular. 

L’ARCHEVEQUE DE GRANADA.—We should be glad 
to afford you the desired assistance which your 
ambition to become a member of the literary world 
demands when taking the first steps into its ranks. 
But your age—only just out of the schoolroom, and 
three good years of study before you to complete 
even an ordinary education—must naturally place 
a serious obstacle in the way of your producing any 
work, or even fugitive articles, that will prove 
“ marketable”? property in the eyes of editors. 
Apply yourself to some branch of art or science. 
The “ cleverness” with which you profess to be 
gifted may, in a few years, enable you to bring out 
something new and original, to which we ourselves 
may be proud to offer some space in our maga- 
zine. 

Kate.—The defect in the piano would be easilydis- 
covered by a tuner or professional workman. 
Write to the makers of it and explain the 
defects. Read *‘ How Can I Look My Best,” 
page 180, vol. i. 

EVANGELINE.—We think the bloodstone ring would 
be a very suitable gift. 

Beatrice.—Thank you for your most interesting 
letter, which does you credit in every way. How 
good God is to us when He gives us our own 
special work for Him, and when in the doing of it 
we can help those so near and dear as our father 
and mother! You may safely leave your first 

uestion to your father’s, judgment, we think. 

s to the second question, we need not say to 
you that your writing is capable of much improve- 
ment. 

E. L. H.—We are much obliged by your contribu- 
tion, which is not, however, suitable to oun pages. 
LeitaA.—To make an /folian harp see page 335, 
vol.i. Your writing is neat for your age. : 
TorERIDA.—It is not only usual, but, quite necessary, 
for a grown-up person to remain in the room while 
the masters on different subjects are giving their 
essons. It ensures the attention of the pupil, and 
prevents useless conversation. Your writing 1s 

capable of much improvement. 

M.—Yours is only one of hundreds of letters which 

“we receive, begging us to point out some way o 
earning money at home. We have mentioned 
some ways in previous numbers. 

Tam o? SHANTER.—When asking the opinion of a 
doctor or a lawyer it is essential that you should 
put them in possession of every circumstance of the 
case, or they may give you advice the very reverse 
of what they should have given. And so without 
knowing the social and the relative positions of the 
two parties you have named, and the object of the 
act (whether only charitable and kindly, or in- 
fluenced by interested motives) we could not offer 
you any advice. 

Pyzztrp—The language called “ Muncey ” is spoken 
by the Muncey Indians, who live in the western 
part of Canada. 

Lurzet.—lIt is usual tc write such orders in the third 
person, there is no unkindness intended. Your 

_ writing could be made more free and flowing by 


choosing an English specimen of writing as a ° 


copy. i 
Nosony’s DARLING.—We cannot believe in the truth 
of your pseudonym. for your letter is full of kindness 
_and sweetness, and we fancy the writer must be 
something like her letter. L 
Joycr.—Jewelelry is not worn outside the jacket 
during the. winter. We decline to answer your 
third question, as we are not detective police. 


Your own writing is good but care'css. Nos. Es 
and 3 appear to be the same hand; ibe y's and g’s 


are much too long. No. 2 is a i 

ees “ the olden school, beautifully fing 
OAR Frost.—The south window is 
and is probably most influenced by ie see sei 
es a cage ‘and the steam a te 

reath, &c. is would accou i ‘ 
ai perhaps. nt for its freezing 

ARM SuproRTER.—‘‘ Tonnage a ’ 
would mean a duty of so stn per’ ee onan 

t st Se "is Greek, and means “‘a gift.’ ities 
ity, Rosz, and Viotet.—The flower i : 
called “ Marguerite” in French. Your wae ae 

ny pointed oe scratchy. : oo 
osA W. M.—It is not needful to wri 
“Received” on the receipt atamp Shen Hoe scar 
in the printed or written receipt. The baptismal 
register is the one required and demanded in all 
transactions of life, and the name in that is th 
right and lawful name. i 

CuristMAs Box.—We fear you have 
your gloves by using such hot water. 
is anything but pretty. 

H. Bee ats gentiongd are the only ones 
used for riding at present. our writing i 

ne ee ronad, - Wane TaN 
ARBY’s Pet.—Your eldest sister should be you 
first or chief bridesmaid. Your writing i Lev 

indeed : writing is very poor 
ABEL.—From the list you send we imagi 
situation of '‘ mother’s Help ” would suit Fen, om 
seems to be a position in which your knowledge of 
housekeeping and needlework would be useful. 

M.S. L. B.—Go to_the yard and inquire at the ship. 
ag office. You will thus obtain every infor- 
mation. 

A-LEE-LAH.—We believe that they are often recom. 

Di moored ph ge : 

BBIT.—We think that a biographical diction 
would help you. The remedy brs neglected lucas 
tion lies in your own hands, for many of our greatest 
men and women have become great through self- 
culture. Accept our thanks for the offer of the 
flowers and the recipe. 

A Wetsu Lass.—Thank you for your kind letter, 
which is written with extreme neatness and care, 
and is likewise'well expressed. We are sure that 
ae can do much to improve yourself by patient 
study. 

Frances.— We know of no other way of disposing of 
old music than by selling it. Unfortunately, unless 
of standard works, it is of little value. 

On tHe ALerr.—The cracks are caused by the 
moisture contained in the bread, which the heat 

_condenses into steam. 

Vivo.—The taking of a cup of coffee after dinner is 
more a foreign than an English custom, although 
we have adopted it. A,lace Jersey-coilar would 
be a pretty addition to your dark dress in the 
evening. 

Bivesert.—Your writing should be much better than 
it is for a girl of thirteen years of age. 

Musity Curtatn.—We think M. Guizot’s History 
would suit you. 

Exesirx.—From what you say we should imagine that 
the house is exceedingly damp, and that there is no 
room nor cellar under the fall. The only cure 
would be to relay the tiles on a substratum of 
cement. Your writing is not quite formed. 

Ima.—Universal custom requires you to adopt an 
arbitrary mode of pronunciation in certain words 
and names, and thus you must say “ Ing-gland.’ 
“Envelope” is a French word which has been 
adopted by us, and the first syllable must be pro- 
nounced as it is in “envers.” The “n” is not 
sounded in French after the English method. Your 
writing is tolerably good. ‘ 

Niose.—A student of the University of Cambridge 
is called a “ Cantab.” ‘‘Tarentella” is the name 
given to a particular class of tunes and songs, 
composed to cure the dancing mania, produced by 
the bite of the “Tarantula.” This mania 1s called 
“Tarentism,” and the spider is of a large and 
venomous species, abounding in the neighbourhoo 
of Taranto, whenceithe spider, dance, and tunes 
derive their names. 

Daisy.—We feel for you more'than we can express, 
and heartily approve of your solicitude, for all as 
far dependent on your kindness and good judgmes ‘ 
You are quite right in removing the stimulan “ 
Always see that the candle be extinguishel @ 
night, and the matches removed ; and if ie 
doctor be aware of your trouble, consult him, as 2¢ 
may be of great use, possibly in grescribing 3" 
arresting the evil, and helping you in any ou 
gency. There is One who kas bidden you aided 
all = care|on Him, and pray to be 6t 
aright. . a 

Apa "THompson.—Replace the worn-out silk rs ved 
piano-front with a piece of black catten:) ae 
satin, which you might either paint or em Te vou 
Plenty ef designs are supplied in this papers in by 
might tone down the red colour of your ik an 
introducing a black screen, or dark Saar eel y- 

ortiere. Pi dere | iepsewe. writing by cP 
ing a good round hand. 

A. A. St is impossible fer us to recommend 07 
orphanage for, your little sister, without nate y. 
for what occupation she is intended oe Pub: 
You had better write to Messrs. ce Guide to 
lishers, Piccadilly, London, W., St of Women 
all Institutions Existing for the Beneit 0 


and Children,” Part I., 1878. 


uite spo'lt 
our writing 
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SEASONABLE DRESS, AND HOW TO 


Tue prevailing tendency of the summer 
materials is towards extreme softness and lack 
of “dress.” Everything hangs in graceful 
folds, and more drapery is used than has been 
seen for some time past. Gathers, or as they 
are now called, ‘‘reevings,” form the most 
popular way of making up all the thin mate- 
tials, such as nun’s cloth, grenadine, zephyrs, 
or ginghams, as they were once called. The 
little girl’s dress in our monthly illustration 
shows the newest and prettiest way of making 
inthis manner. It is gathered at the neck, 
waist, and sleeves, and the style is as suitable 
to sixteen and eighteen summers-as to six. 





(All rights reserved.| 


The ‘zephyr cloth,” or old-fashioned gingham, 
is, as it always was, a delightfully pretty and 
becoming dress for all ages, and from its 
excellent washing and wearing qualities is 
extremely economical, and it costs from 
Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. per yard. It is’ made in 
pink, blue, and a soft grey. The favourite 
trimming for it now is one of the Notting- 
ham or ‘*Calais”’ laces, which are coarse in 
texture, but very strong, and wear well even 
for children, while they are moderate in price, 
and do not add to the trouble of washing. 
The numbers of non-washing materials 
prove how useful they were found to be last 


GARDENING, 


[PRICE ONE PENNY. 


MAKE IT. 


year, and though the patterns are improved, 
the way of making up a figured sateen or 
print, with a plain petticoat and trimmings, is 
unchanged, the ground of the former being 
generally chosen as the colour for the latter. 
This style is a great help to those who have 
old summer dresses to alter and enlarge to 
suit growing girls, because if the old dress be 
figured, a plain sateen, ginghzm, or cotton 
can usually be found to go with it. A. small 
bodice can be enlarged by putting in a 
gathered front and back, and a circular collar- 
like piece can also be added at the neck to 
increase the length. A puffing at the shoulder 
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and elbow will give length to the sleeve, and 
the skirt may be*lengthened by means of a 
kilted flounce at the edge. A little considera- 
tion and cleverness are needed to make these 
changes, but I hope that the readers of THE 
GIRL’s OWN PAPER have improved so much 
in the art of dressmaking during this last year 
that they will be able to accomplish any 
alterations required. Of the excellence ot 
their needlework there can be no doubt, as it 
is sufficiently proved by the work sent in to 
the “ plain needlework competition.” 

Dresses ornamented with crewel embroidery 
are as much used as ever, although the manner 
of its application has slightly changed. The 
embroidery is applied to a pointed plastron 
down the front of the bodice, or to a circular 
yoke at the neck, into which the top of the 
bodice is gathered. An embroidered band is 
also used, and similar bands on the sleeves, 
with narrow puffs in the centre of every second 
band. 

Thelong “ Newmarket coat,” as it is called, 
shown upon the second figure, supplies. the 
most stylish shape for ulsters of light summer 
cloth, and also for those useful dust cloaks 
which are made either of thin tweed, pongee, 
or tussore silk, or alpaca of quiet colours, 
For travelling their use is nearly imperative, 
as they protect the dress from being utterly 
ruined by the dust and blacks of the railway 
and steamer; while for those who walk much, 
or have to make shopping expeditions at 
home, they are equally useful. The turndown 
hat that is worn by this figure shows a quiet 
ladylike shape for morning wear. 

The third figure wears a handkerchief dress 
of summer alpaca, or a thin woollen nun’s 
cloth, The method of making is clearly 
shown. As these handkerchiefs can be pur- 
chased separately at so much a piece ir all 
good drapers’ shops, they form an economical 
means of doing up old dresses, for which the 
style of the illustration might be adopted as a 
guide. The handkerchiefs require no trim- 
ming, and are simply hemmed round, either by 
machine or hand. 

The fourth figure shows the present style of 
the jersey, which continues to be worn by 
young girls, but nut by married nor older 
women. ‘This jersey is of dark blue merino, 
very thin in texture, the overskirt being a plain 
shawl-shaped scarf, tied at the side ; the under 
skirt is of plaid. ‘he material is a very light 
tweed, the colours dark blue, green, and threads 
of yellow and red. The plaids used are of the 
most quiet and modest description, and they 
are in keeping with the present quiet taste in 
colour. This figure wears a ‘‘Mother Hub- 
bard,” or, more properly, a ‘‘Grannie” bonnet. 
These will be made to match the summer 
dresses, and are gathered, or drawn in deep 
puffs in front, the crown being high and loose. 
The last new shape of this kind is called 
“Under the Window,” and is copied from 
one of the bonnetsin Kate Greenaway’s book. 

The summer costume worn by the young 
lady gardening may be made of sateen, cotton, 
batiste, or piqué, and is trimmed round with 
Swiss embroidery. It is made with a full 
bodice and waistband. The skirt is decorated 
with two kilted flounces. A small coarse 
straw hat is worn with it, trimmed with India 
muslin and Valenciennes lace. Capes, resem- 
bling the top of the “Mother Hubbard cloak,” 
are made for all washing dresses. The stock- 
ings and gloves are of plain colours, and will 
probably be worn to match the costume’ by 
those who can afford them. Dark- blue 
stockings with coloured clocks are excellent 
for summer use, and if carefully washed in 
tepid, or even cold water, they do not lose 
their colour, but they must be wrung out till 
perfectly dry to avoid a ‘‘streaky”’ appear- 
ance, and look better if rinsed in‘salt and water. 
Oxford shoes are worn, as usual, this summer, 
and are the most economical foot-gear for 
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those who are obliged likewise to think of 
their pence. Care should always be taken to 
avoid extremely pointed toes, as no style could 
be more unbecoming, or injurious to the foot. 
The shoes should be selected of a long and 
rather narrow shape, instead of being very 
short and broad. Greater comfort will ensue 
if this rule be followed. 

Galatea stripes have returned to fashion, the 
material being rather thinner than it was for- 
merly. Plain blue is used for the petticoats 
and trimmings; and the ‘sailor costume,” a 
kind of loose blouse, is the favourite way of 
making. Very large round collars of lace or 
Swiss embroidery are much worn by all young 
people. Some very recent novelties are made 
of a plaid gingham, the edges being trimmed 
with Swiss embroidery—these would certainly 
keep clean the longest. 

The most sensible, as well as the prettiest 
garments for every day out-of-door use for 
girls of all ages are the long, closely-fitting 
jackets made of black, grey, navy, or drab 
stockingette cloth. 

They are untrimmed save for the buttons, 


and the neat rows of machine-stitching around ; 


them, and have collars at the necks. No 
hoods appear to be worn with them, and their 
whole appearance is most becoming and 
simple. Parasols and sunshades are made to 
match the cotton and sateen dresses, in pretty 
pompadour and Japanesque patterns, but those 
of our readers who must think of economy 
should select a parasol with a black ground, 
and any colour about it must accord with the 
principal dresses they are in the habit of 
wearing. 


THE WHOLE ART OF BEING 
LOVED. 








ng § ,” on 
the hill-side, the other day, 
Nanette and I were stand- 
ing, and she put her hand 
on the stone and said, ‘‘ I wish to master the 
whole art of being loved, so that when I 
come to die I may be like that woman you 
read of this forenoon, at whose funeral it 
needed a strong force of police to keep back 
the people, who crowded with every mark of 
affection round her grave.” This gave a tum 
to our conversation as we walked home, and 
such, girls, was the beginning of this paper. 

We are all, like Nanette, eager to be loved, 
and I shall be greatly surprised if, on seeing 
what this article is about, you do not seize on 
THE GIRL’s OWN PAPER pretty much as a 
tiger might lay hold on asheep. But don’t, 
if you please, raise your expectations too high. 
I am no wizard. Long, long ago there was a 
rose garden in the world, and if anyone only 
wore one of its flowers in her hair she secured 
the affection of all she met. But when the 
days of magic were over, the key of that garden 
was lost, and we must gain love now by means 
much more legitimate. 

It is very natural to long for the affection of 
those about us, for life, after all, is nothing 
without love. As an old French poet says— 

“‘C’est amour, l’amour, l’amour, 
Qui fait le monde 4 la ronde.” 


The only pity is that we are sometimes too 


ready to be satisfied with an inferior article 
and to accept the advances of people not at all 
worthy of esteem. Were it otherwise, there 
would be a great deal less misery in the 
world and a great deal more solid happiness, 

You are now, girls, very quict and very 
attentive, so I shall disclose to you the whole 
secret of the art of being loved. It consists 
in being worth loving. Is that all? Is that 
Blanche, not enough ? 

Make yourselves worth the loving, and people 
will be sure to care for you. Have a tender 
heart, be gentle, be good—that is the whole 
matter. It is just as in the beginning of many 
an old story. ‘‘ There was once a sweet little 
girl, who was beloved by everyone who saw 
her.” Some of you are grown up, no doubt 
but that makes no difference in the philosophy. 

Of course, if we are to gain affection we 
must feel affection. He knew the world who 
wrote, ‘Love me, I love you.” You must 
show your love, too, and be very kind and 
obliging. But it is not for me to give a lesson 
in what is taught every day by nature herself. 
‘Love and a cough,” you know, “can never 
be hid.’’ 

To those who are not so nice as they 
might be I have nothing either gratifying 
orcomplimentary to say. Be very nice, then, 
all of you. Who will love you if you 
are morose and capricious? Nobody. Or 
if you are vain and empty-headed? No- 
body. Or if you snec at everything good 
and great? Nobody. Or if you are quarrel- 
some and heartless? Nobody. Or if you are 
mean and greedy? Stillnobody. You cannot 
begin with everything disagreeable and end 
with pure and happy affection, any more than 
you can sow turnip seed in spring and in 
autumn find it has come up a fine crop of 
gooseberry bushes. 

You can never be quite perfect. Ino more 
expect that than I would Iook for a cat with 
five feet. But you may be striving after per- 
fection, which is the next best thing. Then 

ou are pretty sure to be beloved. So little, 
however, is this understood in general that I 
have seen a girl expecting to be made much 
of who was no better than a certain princess 
of whom her sister, who was a famous queen, 
once wrote : “ There is no possibility of saying 
anything to her even with the best intentions 
in the world. She is so snappish that it Is 
impossible to converse with her, or one woul 
have to quarrel all day.” ; 

By a little exercise of imagination just put 
yourself outside yourself and say: ‘ Would! 
really care for myself suppose 1 were changed 
into somebody élse?”” Never mind though 
this seems to be nonsense, for the meaning Is 
plain enough. Such criticism would be a ane 
employment for leisure hours, and would Jead 
many of us, I daresay, to turn over a new 
leaf, and grow the best people imaginable. 

It is hardly a fact, however, that if you are 
unlovable no one will care for you. People 
may be, and indeed often are, blind—the 
more’s the pity. But love is never likely to 
last long when one has to go into it with ones 
eyes shut. 

You speak of the charm of good looks, bt 
that is not the question. Those who have 
any sense are not so eager after the sein 
beautiful features as after the most beautifu 
heart. Why, I remember three girls so beau- 
tiful that they were known as the Graces, ea 
when they grew old they came to be ¢a a 
the Furies. Now there goes Maggie, and s nf 
is not good looking at all, but those who an 
her cannot fail to love her, for they feel as Hite 
bright ray had entered into their lives ee 
sweetest harmony had fallen vpon +" 
hearts. 7 4, but it 

Some of you think you are not loved, © ae 
is quite a inistake. If all secrets came we 
you would discover that many eye a 
brighter at the mere mention of your ™ 
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But there are others who, in spite of their 
being good and gentle, and striving to grow 
better every day, remain solitary and unap- 
preciated, and fot at‘all unlike the girl in the 
story who says: “Tama poor maiden deserted 
by all but God alone.” Their surroundings 
are not favourable, and those with whom their 
lot is now cast are not kindred spirits, What 
should they-do? Let them have courage and 
patience, for things will take a turn, and their 
good qualities will perhaps one day secure as 
widespread affection as fell to the lot of the 
woman of whom Nanette spoke at the Wish- 
ing Stone. 








THE GOVERNMENT OF OUR 
COUNTRY.—III. 


By the Hon. Mrs. Armyrace. 


ONVERS- 
INGonthe 
subject of 
the Lower 
House— 
the House 
of Com- 
mons— 
we must 
touch up- 
on the 
subject of 
elections, 
by which 
means the 
mem bers 
are re- 
turned to 
Parlia- 
ment. If 
a man be 

once returned for any city or borough he 

cannot resign the trust thus committed to 
him except by accepting any office under 

Government.  Zhzs necessitates re-election, 
but there are a few sinecure offices which are 

really kept for the purpose; and therefore if 
my readers hear a member has accepted the 

Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds, they 
can understand that he retires from Parlia- 

ment, and of course need not seck re-election. 

His position may be forfeited by certain acts 
of his own: if he should be made a bankrupt, 
or if it should be proved that at his election 
votes were gained by himself or his agents 
through any act of bribery, &c. Of course a 
general dissolution of Parliament entails new 
elections for every county and borough. Writs 
of election are made out, and sent to the 
Returning Officer, whose business it is to see 
that the election is made within eight days of 
ts receipt, if in a town, but double that time 
is granted for the counties. No one can take 
his seat who is undet twenty-one years of age, 
nor can any foreigner (unless he has been 
naturalised), nor a clergyman, nor anyone 
holding certain appointments. 

Elections are now carried on with much 
*s excitement and party spirit than formerly, 
When the announcement of a coming contest 
for a vacant seat threw the whole neighbour- 
‘ood into a State of tumult. Political feeling 
at one time ran to such excess that Whig and 
Tory would scarce treat each other with 
yommon civility. An election then, too, 
lasted many days: in fact, the poll might 
be kept open till every’ elector had given 
his vote; scenes of riot and disorder per- 
Vaded the place; most wholesale bribery 
Went on openly; electors were prevented by 
their opponents from voting by violent 
Measures ; an unwary man was often waylaid 
and locked up on his way to vote. ,Thousands 
and thousands of pounds have been wasted at 
Such times, and in some cases very large estates 





- contested election. 
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have. been heavily crippled through’a severely- 
The candidates and their 
friends drove about in their respective colours; 
bands and banners were heard and seen in all 
directions, ‘and many an exciting tale has been 
written of the doings at elections. The intro- 
duction of voting by ballot was with the hope 
gf doing away with btibety and other evils, 
but the results have not proved it quite efficient, 
and additional checks are proposed. The poll- 
ing booths, where the votes are received, are in 
various places in the borough. The hustings 
is. the platform from which the candidates 
address the electors, and where they are first 
proposed. It does occasionally happen that 
there is no opposition, and ‘therefore the 
candidate may be at once “returned”’ to sit 
in Parliament, but if not the returning officer 
calls for a “show of hands,” but this would 
not satisfy either party, and the voters must 
come to the poll and register their votes, and, 
the majority wins the day. The-name of the 
successful candidate is then announced from 
the hustings. The old custom was that the 
member should then be « chaired,” which 
meant that, hoisted in a chair on the shoulders 
of his supporters, he was carried through the 
town, with bands of music before him. 

It now becomes the duty of the member to 
represent in Parliament the views and wishes 


-of his constituency, and he may present any 


petitions to the House on their behalf. 

Ofall theimportant offices whichare held bya 
member of Parliament when his party is in office, 
the first is the Chancellor of Exchequer, on 
whom devolves all questions connected with the 
financial matters of the country, and it is his 
duty each year to lay before the House a clear 
statement of affairs, which is called the Budget 
(taken froin a French word for unde). He 
has to state what money is required to be 
voted for the maintenance of the State, the 
Army, and Navy, &c., and, of course, this 
varies with the position of England as to her 
relations with other powers. A war necessi- 
tates a heavy demand to meet its expenses, 
and this entails the introduction of fresh 
taxation. 

There is one curious fact worth telling my 
friends, which is that every year the Mutiny 
Bill has to be passed, and this is so important 
that, if it were not passed at the proper time, 
the whole army would be disbanded. The 
reason for this must be sought for in the past 
history of the country, when the Sovereign 
used his army to carry out any measures, of 
his own, and coerced the liberty of his sub- 
jects. It was therefore thought wise that all 
laws relating to the discipline of the army 
should be passed for one year only, at the end 
of which time they are renewed, and these 
laws come under the head of the Mutiny Act. 
This reminds me that, at the time of an elec- 
tion, the soldiers who were in the neighbour- 
hood were removed at the time of the contest 
to some place two miles from the polling 
place, to prevent any possibility of their force 
being brought into use. It is now only cus- 
tomary to order the troops to be confined to 
barracks while the election is going on. 

The Lord High Chancellor, of whom we 
have spoken as having his seat on the Wool- 
sack, is the law adviser of the Crown, and is 
always chosen for his well-established legal 
ability. He holds in possession, while in 
office, the Great High Seal of England, which 
is affixed to certain State documents, and, on 
retiring, when his party give up office, my 
readers will notice that it is stated the Lord 
Chancellor “delivered up the Great Seal to 
Her Majesty,” as it is from the Queen’s own 
hand it 1s received on appointment. 

The Lord Privy Seal holds another seal in 
like manner, which is the Privy Seal of the 
Sovereign. In 1784 the Great Seal of Eng- 
land was stolen from Lord Thurlow’s house, 
he being Lord Chancellor. It was never re- 
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covered, no doubt being melted .down for the 
silver, but it is recorded that a new one, to re- 
place it temporarily, was made within twelve 
hours. oy 

The Secretaries of State respectively con- 
duct the country’s affairs with foreign nations, 
colonial matters, and’ home duties; while there 
are also Secretaries of State for the War De- 
partment (our Army) and for India. The 
First Lord of the Admiralty, conjointly with 
naval men of rank and service, regulate the 
affairs of the Navy,and form the Board of 
Admiralty. There is another important post 
(President of the Board of Trade) which 
regulates commerce and trade. All this isbut a 
brief outline of the government of our country 
to induce my readers to inquire more than I 
can tell them in so short an article ; and there 
are many interesting facts connected with the 
local government of the respective counties of 
England. In a former paper I just touched 
upon the Spiritual Peers who sit in the House 
of Lords, in virtue of their bishopric or see. 
England is divided ecclesiastically into two 
provinces, Canterbury and York,. each of 
which has its archbishop. On the death 
of a bishop the Sovereign communicates to 
the authorities of the diocese, called the 
Chapter, his recommendation of the successor, 
whom the Dean and Chapter proceeds to 
elect. Archdeacons, rural deans, rectors, 
vicars, incumbents, and curates have each 
their different sphere in ecclesiastical work ; 
the distinction between rector and vicar is 
that the former receives the great tithes of his 
parish, while the latter only the small tithes. 
The ordination of deacons and priests in the 
Church of England is not a subject for these 
brief sketches, but it is an impressive scrvice, 
which my readers would do well to attend if 
they have the opportunity ; and the consecra- 
tion of a bishop is a most solemn sight. The 
Church and her faithful ministers have the 
battle to fight against the great enemy of 
mankind, and we are all enrolled the faithful 
soldiers and servants of our Great Captain. 
But I may not give more than a passing glance 
at the subject of the Church in England. The 
old historic abbeys, the remnants of many 
ancient monasteries, are of great interest, and 
well repay any time bestowed on reading about 
them. 

The army of England in olden times was 
part of the feudal system, by which the knights 
were bound to beinreadiness to attend the Sove- 
reign when called upon for a certain time ; and 
these men, numbering many thousands, could 
be brought into the field with little or no ex- 
pense to the King. These soldiers of course 
were rough and untrained, and when we were 
at war with France the superiority of their 
trained bands was apparent, and by degrees, 
instead of turning out themselves, our ances- 
tors paid money to the Crown for the provid- 
ing regular soldiers, and at last this became 
the law of the land in the reign of Charles IL.; 
and one of the oldest regiments of the stand- 
ing army of England, the Coldstream Guards, 
takes its title from the little town in the 
North of England, where it was first raised 
by General Monk, afterwards Duke of Albe- 
marle, in 1660. 

The head of the army has the title of 
Commander-in-Chief. His office is at the 
Horse Guards, Whitehall. The great Duke 
of Wellington held the post for many years, 
and on the occasion of his public funeral) after 
the grand lying-in-state at Chelsea Hospital, 
the body was quietly taken late at night to 
the Horse Guards and there laid in the room 
where he had so long transacted business, and 
it was not the least impressive part of that 
great ceremonial to pass along the passage 
and, entering through heavy curtains the dimly 
lighted. chamber, stand “beside the Great 
Duke’s coffin, now guarded by a single sentry 
for this last night, while onthe morrow ail 
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“ England’s soldiers would be represented at 
“the concluding service; and amid tears and 
lamentations from many who had served with 
him, the nation, saw him carried to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral with all the state and pomp befitting 
so great a hero. 

We have, as all know, regiments of cavalry, 
infantry,-and batteries of field artillery, as 
well as horse artillery and engineers; and we 
are the only nation in Europe whose military 
ranks are filled by volunteers. Other systems 
prevail in other countries, but Englishmen 
voluntarily enlist in the Queen’s Service, and 
the saying often heard of *‘ taking the Queen’s 
shilling”? expresses the bounty each man 
receives on enlisting. This may not be an 
inopportune moment for naming the decora- 
tions which are given by the Sovereign for 
distinguished service, though to give their 
history would require an article devoted to 
this alon. The Order of the Bath ranks first, 
and is «vided into three classes :—Knights 
Grand (:rosses, G.C B., is the abbreviation 
affixed to the possessor’s name; K.C.B., 
Knights Commanders; and Companions, 
C.B 


St. Michael and St. George is another. The 
many clasps and medals which we see on the 
breasts uf our brave soldiers are struck to 
commemorate special campaigns and victories. 
We have them for the old Peninsular War, 
for Indian battles, Chinese victories, Crimean 
campaign, New Zealand war, Abyssinian, 
Ashantee, and South African engagements ; 
but above all distinctions the Victoria Cross 
ranks highest, as it is given to an individual in 
either service and of any rank for distinguished 
acts of bravery in face of the enemy. It is a 
simple bronze cross, bearing as its inscription 
the words ‘* For Valour.” 

The militia and the volunteer force of Eng- 
land must not be forgotten, These first are 
bodies of men respectively enlisted in every 
county who come out annually for a three 
weeks’ training, and during the Russian Waran 
Act of Parliament permitted their being used 
as regiments for service abroad. The volunteer 
force has been one of the great movements of the 
present reign, and consists of many thousand 
active Englishmen of all ranks who have 
joined it, and who meet and drill at stated 
times, and who are now a recognised and 
highly-valued body of trained troops, who yet 
pursue the callings of .trade, or whatever may 
be their vocation, but are ready and willing to 
come out as a body should occasion need. 

The Navy of England has ever been its 
pride, from the days of the gailant defeat of 
the Invincible Armada, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
reign. Since the introduction of steam and 
the marvellous creations of steam-rams, &c., 
we have lost much of the beauty and poetry 
of ships and sailors. Seamen, like soldiers, 
now volunteer for the service, and receive 
pensions after long service. The affairs of the 
Navy are regulated by the Board of Admiralty. 
The dockyards of Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
Chatham, &c., are where our ships are built 
and fitted out, though in late years some of 
the iron and steel ships are turned out from 
private yards, but their final fittings are com- 
pleted at the Government dockyards, under 
the supervision of the admiral in command. 
The coastguard is a branch of the Navy em- 
ployed to watch and prevent smuggling; but 
this work is less arduous than it was fifty 
years ago, when duty on foreign goods was so 
high that it was worth much risk to land them 
on our shores without paying any. 
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SOWING AND REAPING. 


One day the master of Lokman, the Eastern 
fabulist, who was a slave, said to him, “Go 
into such a field and sow barley.””’ Lokman 
sowed oats instead. When harvest came 


his master went to the place, and, seeing the 


green oats springing up, asked him, “ Did 
I not tell you to sow barley here? Why 
then have you sowed oats?” He answered, 
**T sowed oats in the hope that barley would 
grow up.” His master said, ‘What an absurd 
idea! Did you ever hear of such a thing 
happening ?”” Lokman replied, “You your- 
self are constantly sowing in the field of this 
world the seeds of evil, and yet expect to reap 
in the resurrection day the fruits of virtue. 
Therefore I thought also I might get barley by 
sowing oats.” The master was abashed at the 
reply, and set Lokman free. 


MICHAELMAS DAISY, 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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CHAPTER III. 
“ FAREWELL ALL WISHES, ALL DEBATE.” 
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HILE the 
_ church- 
bells of 
Bridle- 
ton were 
ringin 
for a 
day 
: morning 
ce service 
_ the townsfolk 
~~ were discussing 
the sudden 
death of Dr. 
Andrew Garnett. It 
was heart - disease, 
they said; he had 









ee; dropped down as he 
we, HM was leaving a pa- 
We tient’s house on 
hy. Saturday evening. 
aa Death had been 


instantaneous; there were no parting 
words, no signs of leave-taking. He 
had been lifted up and carried back to 
his own home, dead. 

So the thing that Cecily Woodburn had 
greatly feared had actually come to pass. 

Dr. Philip Garnett did not go to 
Bridleton to attend his brother’s funeral. 
When the news of Andrew’s death 
reached him he was lying sick on his 
bed and the shock retarded his recovery. 
He remembered that, in old days, he 
had loved Andrew well; and perhaps 
his conscience was not altogether silent. 
He might have been kinder to the 
brother who had not succeeded in life ; 
he might have felt that success is, alter 
all, something that ought to make us 
softer, not harder to others. And it was 
probable that poor Andrew had had dtaw- 
backs and burdens that he, Philip, had 
known nothing about ; it might not have 
been shiftlessness and folly that had 
hindered him in running the race. Ah 
me, it is strange how leniently we can 
regard a failure when it ends in death! 

The great doctor’s elder daughter 
wrote to Daisy in her father’s name. In 
that letter Dr. Garnett offered to take 
his niece into his house, and treat her as 
if she were hisown child. It wasa kind 
letter, stiffly written; but the stiffness 


was due to Rhoda Garnett, who was 
secretly unwilling to write it at all. 

“ What shall I say to my uncle, Aunt 
Cecily ?’’ Daisy asked, in a weary tone 

The funeral was over, and she was 
lying on the bed in her own room, utter] 
languid and spent. Cecily sat by her 
side, sometimes gazing anxiously at the 
pale young face, and sometimes letting 
her glance stray towards the window. 
It was a true autumn day, golden and 
still. Even the smoke of Bridleton 
could not quite obscure the mellow light 
that came stealing over house-roofs and 
chimneys. It was that kind of light that 
gives a touch of poetry to the most pro- 
saic scenes, and even brick walls and attic 
windows were beautified by the soft glow, 

The Michaelmas daisies were stil] 
blooming in their corner, and Cecily 
remembered how often her sister’s eyes 
had sought comfort in their beauty. And 
then she recalled the words that she had 
spoken to Daisy only a few days ago, 
telling her to be like the flowers, flourish- 
ing bravely in their dreary nook when 
all their companions had passed away. 
Once upon a time there had been jessa- 
mine sprays feathering out over that old 
wall, and late roses sighing in autumn 
sweetness among the yellowing leaves of 
the vine. There had been rich velvet 
dahlias and gay asters to keep the 
daisies company, and hardy evergreens 
had rustled their leaves in cheerful 
mimicry of summer foliage. In those 
days the daisies must have lived with 
a pleasant group of friends, always 
ready to talk to them in flower-and-leaf 
language. And nowall were yone; and 
there was only that blue-grey cluster of 
blossoms looking up, golden-eyed, to the 
autumn skies. 

‘‘What shall I say to my uncle?” 
Daisy repeated in her tired voice. 

‘You must thank him for his kind 
offer,’’ Cecily replied. ‘‘ And you must 
tell him, Daisy, that you will go te him 
when you leave Bridleton. You have not 
long to stay here, my child.” 

“Must I really go to him? Must I 
leave you? Oh, Aunt Cecily, this is too 
cruel, too hard!”’ 

It was very difficult to speak firmly at 
that moment, but Cecily Woodburn put 
her own pain resolutely out of sight. 
Gladly would she have kept the girl with 
her, and toiled for her day and night. 
But could she, if she did her uttesmost, 
provide such a home for Daisy as Philip 
Garnett could give ? 

No; it would be a hard matter to 
make ahome at all. Cecily, albeit there 
was a good deal of romance in her 
nature, was a practical woman who knew 
the price of bread and meat, and the 
cost of clothes. And she knew, too, that 
Daisy was a delicate girl, who required 
a full share of all the comforts of life. ; 

“Daisy,” she said earnestly, “dont 
you know that you are the dearest things 
I have in the world? Do you think 
would let you leave me if | could keep 
you?”’ : 

‘‘1If you will let me stay with yells 
aunty, 1 will teach, or sew, or sctu 
tloors,’’ cried Daisy, in desperation. ; 

‘‘ There are already too many aye rh 
and sempstresses, dear; and a a 
your ability for floor-scrubbing. 


«Then I must really go,’”’ said the 
girl, raising herself on her elbow. ‘‘I 
must say good-bye to you, and live with 
uncle Philip and his family! His 
daughters don't want me, and they are§ 
sure to be unkind.”’ . : 

“It will be a bad beginning if you ; 
make up your mind to think them 
unkind,’’ replied Cecily, gravely. 

‘But they despised my mother, 
aunt Cecily, and of course they are 
prepared to dislike me.’’ Ss 

‘And you are prepared to be disliked! 
Oh, Daisy, if you go to Dr. Garnett’s 
house in that spirit you will not have a 
day’s peace ! 
world begin with a mere ground- 
less prejudice. 


it must be your aim to make yourself 
lovable, and you can succeed if you 
lease. Iam sure of it.” . 

‘Do you think I am lovable, aunty?’’ 

Daisy put the question with a girl’s 
natural and innocent love of approba- 
tion. Her soft eyes looked wistfully at 
Cecily as she waited for a reply. 

‘Very lovable indeed,”’ was the frank 
answer. ‘‘You have the sweetness of 
look and manner that your mother had ; 
dear Rose was remarkable for her 
gentleness. Take care that you do not 
lose your charm.” 

“Am I in danger of losing it?” 
asked Daisy, anxiously. 

“Yes, if you harbour ill-will, and 
brood over slights, whether fancied or 
real. Nothing injures a girl’s beauty 
more than that bad habit of brooding ; 
it spoils the complexion, and alters the 
whole character of the face. The rnouth 
droops at the corners, the cheeks fall in, 
and faint lines appear on the fore- 
head. There’s adismal picture for you, 
Daisy !”? 

In spite of her sadness Daisy could 
not help smiling, and the smile did her 
good. Unconsciously her old self was 
coming back to her; the self that had 
been banished by the tarrible shock of 
her father’s death. 

“You must make the best of your lot, 
my child,’ Cecily went on. ‘‘ You must 
just imitate the Michaelmas daisies 
yonder, and bloom bravely in spite of 
wncongenial surroundings. And then, 
after a time, you will find that your 
eis not so very disagreeable after 
atl.” 

Daisy slipped quietly off the bed, and 
came to her aunt's side for a kiss. 
ut is very likely,” continued Cecily, 
“that you will find life pleasant enough 
in Portland Place. There will be plenty 
of visiting and entertaining, and you will 
make acquaintances who will ripen into 
friends. One can't mix in society without 
making friends; it may be a hollow 
‘orld, but here and there are persons 
Worth knowing. And if we cannot make 
friends, ay, and keep them too, we must 

= Poor creatures indeed! ”’ 

That cheerful tone would have heart- 
‘ned Mr. Despondency himself if he 
ie have listened to it. It roused 

aisy from her gloom, and made her 
meat to regard the future with hopeful 


She had scarcely tasted food that 
ay, and as Cecily stroked her white 
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cousins are prepared to dislike you, S 


cheek, she felt that Daisy must be 
coaxed into eating something. 
But it was a relief when Daisy 
herself confessed that she needed 
refreshment. 

‘‘Let us have tea sent up here,’’ the 
girl proposed. ‘‘The room downstairs 
is full of dreadful memories. And I 
would rather see the Michaelmas daisies 
than the street ; besides, my head aches 
and I cannot bear the noise.”’ 

So a tray was carried up into the 
chamber where Daisy’s nursery pictures 
still hung on the walls; and she and 
Cecily sat down to a little table by the 
window. Out of doors the golden lights 
were sinking lower, but the brightness 
had not yet faded out of the skies. A 
bird in a wicker-cage, hanging outside 
a neighbour’s casement, caught one 
glorious ray across his prison bars: and 
a crying child, standing at a window, 
was dazzled by a slanting beam, and 
stopped in the middle of his wail. 
Gleams of sunset found their way, too, 
to Daisy’s tea-table, and shone on her 
golden-brown head, and glistened in 
Aunt Cecily’s deep blue eyes. 

‘‘T am happier now,” said Daisy, 
under the touch of the sunshine. 

‘‘ And you will be still happier by-and- 
bye,’’ Cecily answered with confidence. 

‘I don’t know; I can hardly think 
so,”’ the girl said, coming back to the 
thought of separation with a long sigh. 
‘‘ Tf [ might only stay with you! Auntie, 
shall you go to Lady Jessie Boyd, now?” 

‘Yes, dear; I wrote to her yesterday.”’ 

There was a pause, and Daisy drew 
another long breath which ended in a 
sob. 

“‘ Aurt Cecily, will you come to see me 
at Portland Place?”’ she asked. 

‘We shall meet, dear Daisy; but I 
hardly think I can go to Dr. Garnett’s 
house. He would not be well pleased ;— 
it would seem to him an intrusion.,”’ 

‘* But why should he dislike my mother’s 
family so much, Aunty ?” , 

‘‘ He thought that your father’s mar- 
triage was a great mistake; and he 
always persisted in believing that it 
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spoiled his 
brother’s 
whole 
life.’’ 
‘But. 
Aunt Cecily 
—’’ Daisy 
began in 
an indig- 
nant voice. 
ee¢ W e 
must not 
discuss. the 
subject, 
my child,”’ 
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oy 
cannot trust my own judgment in the 
matter; I cannot be calm and just where 


said Cecily, firmly. 


my poor sister is concerned. And I 
think, nay, I am sure, that the Garnetts 
will have good feeling enough to be 
silent on that point to you.. But, Daisy 
remember that you must speak of me 
as little as possible; if you want to 
spare yourself pain and annoyance, do 
not talk about Aunt Cecily.”’ 

“7 will try to keep silence,” said 
Daisy, in tears. ‘But I can't love 
people who won’t love you.”’ 

‘*Ah, Daisy, there would be no getting 
on in the world if we only liked those 
who liked our friends !’’ ‘Love me, love 
my dog’ is a bad motto for anyone to 
start with. You must read Charles 
Lamb’s essay on that fallacy, some day. 
And now, dear child, don’t forget that 
the letter to your uncle must be written 
for to-night’s post.”’ 

(70 be continued.) 
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THE DUTIES OF SERVANTS. 
By Sormia F. A. Cautreicp. 


Tue question of the respective duties of all 
classes of domestic servants to their em- 
ployers, and no less so those of the latter to 
their paid dependants, is one which often 
supplies a subject of painful disagreement be- 
tween the two parties concerned. Unhappily 
for each, they are too much disposed to regard 
each other as opponents, actuated by con- 
flicting interests. On the contrary, the well- 
being and peace of the household forms an 
important object of interest to each. They 
have it equally in their own power, respectively, 
to promote, or mar their mutual comfort and 
happiness, and to confer more substantial 
benefit on each other in their own especial 
departments of duty than money could either 
purchase or reward. All antagonistic feeling 
should be extinguished on both sides, and this 
can be effected without in the least degree 
interfering with the order of society and of 
those distinctions of position which exist by 
the ordinance of God. It is to be recognised 
throughout all nature, from the humble 
‘“‘hyssop on the wall, to the cedar of Liba- 
nus;” ‘one star differing from another star 


in glory ;”’ one faithful servant being “ ruler | 


over ten cities,’ and another ‘over five” 
only. ‘The head cannot boast itself,” we 
are told, ‘tagainst the hand” or the foot; 
nor can they be envious of the head. For 
all the members there is a fit and seemly 
place, and an honourable work todo; and of 
every arrangement of divine appointment we 
may be perfectly sure that all is well and 
wisely ordained. 

In giving a general summary of the duties 
devolvitig on those employed in every depart- 
partment of female domestic service, I pro- 
pose to offer a few suggestions both to them, 
and to those appointed to be heads of house- 
holds. i 

The HousrKeerer has the entire direction 
of all the female servants, with the exception 
of the lady’s-maid and the head nurse; 
receiving the orders of her mistress and acting 
as her deputy. Excepting where a house 
steward is kept, it devolves on her to keep 
the weekly accounts, to enter on her ledger 
the expenditure of each day; to pay. all bills 
and file receipts; superintend the weighing of 
meat, to correct the tickets sent with it, 
and to examine every article sent to the house 
for the table or otherwise. Should there be a 
man cook he will relieve her of many of her 
duties, including that of marketing, one with 
which she would otherwise be charged. In 
the case of a female cook being kept, the 
housekeeper should be prepared to supple- 
ment her work as may be found necessary, and 
to make, as well as to superintend the making 
of all dishes of a delicate or vecherché kind, 
and likewise the arrangement of the bill of fare 
for every meal. ‘The taking in of the fruits in 
their due season for preserving, and all the 
direction and assistance requisite for the 
making of pickles, jams, and confectionery ; 
the preparation of syrups and_ the bottling of 
them, and other juices and liquors are also 
amongst her duties; as also salting of meat, 
changing of the brine, the curing and smoking 
of hams, the storing of salted butter and of 
eggs, the preserving of potted meats, prepara- 
tion of stock for soup, and, in fact, everything 
connected with the kitchen, larder, store-room, 
still-room, and dairy; as well as the super- 
intendence of the poultry, and all live stock 
designed for the table, outside the house, all 
this comes under her jurisdiction. But her 
duties must be regulated in each particular 
family, by the establishment kept, and the 
character of the house, whether a country seat 
where most of the necessaries of her several 
departments of trust are home-supplied, or a 
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town mansion where the domestic arrange- 
ments are of a different character. 

The linen closet and laundry demand her 
close attention, and she has to give out from 
the former what is either for use or repair to 
the under-servants, and to see that the 
requisite mending be accomplished. The 
body linen she separates from the rest and 
commits to the hands of the lady’s-maid or 
head nurse, as the case may be. In the 
evening she directs the breaking of lump- 
sugar, washing and stoning of raisins, blanch- 
ing of almonids, and general preparation of all 
foe will be required for use on the following 

ay. 

‘Lhe inventory, which she should receive on 
entering her situation, should be carefully 
compared with everything. committed to her 
charge at stated intervals of six or twelve 
months, including all the household furniture 
and kitchen requisites, and a report of wear 
and tear or deficiencies supplied to her mis- 
tress, and entered on the list, if not made 
good. Her own accounts should likewise be 
submitted for inspection at least once a month. 
But all such rules must depend on the wishes 
of the mistress herself. . The -wages of a 
housekeeper vary from £20 to £5oper annum. 
The “ finding” or providing with beer, tea, 
and sugar, over and above the ordinary food 
of an indispensable character is subject to no 
‘hard and fast’ rule. It varies, according to 
private arrangement, as regards every class of 
domestic servants. 

The Cook, where no housekeeper is kept, 
has a considerable amount of work on her 
hands besides the cooking of meals, such as 
the marketing, continual supervision of the 
larder, the salting of the meat, the making of 
the preserves, and the baking of cakes and 
perhaps of bread. She must make the study 
of cookery her continual business, by reading 
as well as by practice. She must know when 
meat of all kinds, and different sorts of game, 
poultry, and fish are in season. She must 
study the gardener’s calendars to ascertain 
when certain vegetables and fruits come in, 
and when to make pickles and jams. The 
cooking of the dinners, and what may be 
required for all the other meals, of course 
devolve on her, and the scullery- maid is 
under her direction, to whom she should make 
it a point of conscience to teach, to the best 
of her ability, the art of cookery. In small 
households she is required to give some 
assistance in household work, such as to take 

‘the front hall, dining room, hall door, and the 
steps and pavement in front of a town house 
under her care; not to speak of the kitchen 
and all the basement. But where a kitchen- 
maid is kept, the basement floor, area, pave- 
ment, with pot and pan, and all floor cleaning, 
and the bringing in of coal and water, naturally 
devolve on her, instead of on the cook. But 
private arrangements may be made by mutual 
agreement, either increasing or decreasing the 
legitimate work which a mistress has a right 
to demand of her cook. Her wages vary from 
4106 to about £30 per annum. 

It will be remembered by the reader that a 
cook’s duties—while she cannot refuse to fulfil 
those which I have named—may, as I have 
stated, be multiplied: by-private arrangement ; 
and must be so, as a matter of course and 
right, when she undertakes a situation where 
no housekeeper, nor kitchen-maid is kept. 
Thus she wil] have to study the list of that 
functionary’s duties, to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with her own. On this account I 
have introduced her out of her place in the 
order of precedence amongst servants, in 
which she ranks after both the lady’s-maid, 
and the head nurse. 

The Lapy’s-MaID holds a position next to 
the housekeeper. Her duties commence before 
her mistress rises; and iftea be taken in bed, it 
is her duty to bring in the small tray containing 


-bed or dressing-room, and lay out 


it, and the toast or bread and butter she also 
should prepare. She then places all the under. 
linen, slippers, and dressing-gown. ready for 
use, takes out the dress and cap to be worn 
and remains to assist, or retires for a time. 
according to her mistress’s wishes, until she me 
summoned for the. hair-dressing, and to com. 
plete her mistress’s toilet. Every such maid 
should be proficient in the art of dressing hair 
and should learn every new style as it comes in, 
She should also know how to make cleansing 
washes, and rosemary and other decoctions 
requisite for the hair, so as to provide them at 
home; also such necessaries of the toilet as 
camphor-cake and lip-salve, pomatam, &c, 
After her lady has left the bed-room, it is 
her business to fold the night and dressing- 
gowns, and place all in order before the 
entrance of the housemaids, throwing open 
the bed and the window, taking out such 
articles as may need repair or alteration, those 
requiring fresh lace and frills, and the linen 
that should be aired. Gloves and boots should 
likewise be inspected, that buttons may be 
supplied and small rips sewn up as required. 
The jewel-case and all private drawers should 
be locked before leaving the room. 

Not only reparations and alterations of 
dresses come within the limits of her duties, 
but she should know how to cut out, fit, and 
make them. She should understand the art 
of blending colours, so as to become a light 
or a dark complexion; and her mistress, 
whether tall or short, stout or slight, fair, 
sallow, or a brunette, should be to her an 
object of study; as itis her duty to make her 
appear at all times to the best advantage. In 
many houses where a lady’s-maid is kept, 
there is no private laundry-maid, and thus it 
is one of her duties to understand the clean- 
ing of lace, “‘ getting up ”’ of fine things, clear 
starching and gauffering. Also how to pre- 
serve furs from moth. 

A lady’s-maid should likewise understand 
millinery, how to make a bonnet, cap, or hat, 
and should study all the new fashions in their 
style as they appear in the best shops. She 
will have to keep an account of all that she 
expends in reference to her needlework, as she 
may be intrusted with a certain sum to mect 
current expenses. It is her duty to count 
all the body linen on its return from the 
laundry, to divide all requiring buttons and 
strings or other repairs from the rest, and 
to place each set in a separate spot, drawer, 
or work-basket, after all have been well 
aired. An inventory should be kept and 
notice given to her lady when the wardrobe 
needs to be replenished with new articles. 
Having inquired at what hour she proposes to 
go out, it is her duty to be again in attend- 
ance at the appointed time, having to place 
all that is needful, whether for driving, riding, 
or walking, in readiness for her; and cn her 
return her lady should sind the suitable change 
of dress prepared for her, and the maid awalt- 
ing her arrival to attend upon her. A know- 
ledge of folding and packing closely, so 2s 
save space, without injury to clothing, 
another of her essential duties, and onc ™ 
which much deficiency is generally observable 
amongst them. .At a suitable time ee 
dinner the maid should again aeun oP 


may require for her evening costume, an ihe 
prepared to dress-her. On hier leaving ie 
room she extinguishes the candles or fe 
down the gas, and places a screen 08 beh 
At bed-time all required for night oe . 
put out in readiness, and she should be 
attendance until dismissed. In case of goins 
out to dinner, or any kind of evening oe 
tainments, her mistress has a right to ne 
her to sit up till her return, and see that 
has all that she may require, such as fe oF 
sandwiches, hot water, &c. Should the a 
tress be an invalid or an elderly perso”, 
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maid would be required to act more or less _as 
4 nurse, and would have to read aloud, which 
she should study to do agreeably, and to write 
letters at dictation, on which account her 
writing and spelling should be thoroughly 
good. But under these circumstances many 
of the duties required of her by a younger 
mistress, and one in good health and going 
into society would not be required of her, 
so that her work would not be excessive. In 
small families some of the duties of a house- 
keeper are united to those of the lady’s-maid. 
Her wages vary, according to her efficiency in 
all her duties, from £18 to £30 per annum. 

An UPPER NuxsE should have a thorough 
acquaintance with all the ailments to which 
infants and children are commonly liable. She 
should therefore have some reliable book on 
the subject of nursing the sick, and children 
in particular, always by her, and keep her 
memory! perpetually refreshed on all points, 
so as to recognise the first symptoms of every 
complaint, and be prepared for all emergencies. 
She should*also study all questions relative to 
attendance upon her mistress, so as to nurse 
her, and supplement the services of the 
regular nurse temporarily hired. Hier place is 
the nursery, for meals as well as for a sitting 
and work-room, should it happen that there 
were no day-nursery; and only when her 
charges are asleep for the night can she leave 
them in the care of the under nurse, or house- 
maid, to take her supper in the housekeeper’s 
room, or with the other servants if there be 
none. The only female servants who have 
a right to avail themselves at all times, for 
meals and otherwise, of the housekeeper’s 
room are the upper nurse and the lady’s- 
maid. The washing and dressing of a young 
infant must be exclusively done by the 
upper nurse,,and that of the older children 
by the under nurse, always by the super- 
vision of the former. She must take them 
out, wheel their carriage, and carry them in 
turn with her assistants. She has the dress 
and under-linen to make and mend, and she 
has the assistance of the under nurse, who 
acts at all times under her directions, helps 
her to make the bed, and does the rough work 
of cleaning the room and grate, making the 
fire,and bringing up the waterand all the meals. 
Should the nurse be single-handed, she must 
be prepared to keep the nursery in all due 
order herself, and obtain assistance from the 
under housemaid, or the single-handed house- 
maid, as she could not be expected to leave 
her charge to fetch water, coals, nor the daily 
meals. She also lights her own fire when 
single-handed, unless assisted by the house- 
maid, and makes the beds. A head nurse 
receives from £18 to £25 or £30 per annum. 
Ordinary single-handed nurses in small house- 
holes receive less. But the qualifications, 
experience, and age of the latter must always 
regulate the amount of wages expected, even 
should a valuable servant prefer a situation in 
4 small family of limited means, and to under- 
take the whole charge of the nursery and its 
young occupants, to a situation of a higher 
character, 

The Upper Housrmarp.—The duties that 
devolve on this class of domestic servants are 
comparatively light, but they are only well 
performed by a careful, industrious woman— 
methodical, gentle in touch, and one who 
“has her eyes about her,” knowing how to 
direct and superintend, and is not above 
assisting in any duties which are performed by 
the under-housemaid. Whether she be aided 
m her work, or be single-handed, that work 
must be the same in every house, great or 
small. The cleaning and arrangement of the 
breakfast room, boudoir, and then the draw- 
ing-toom, should be accomplished before the 
amily leave their bed-rooms; just as the 
Cleaning of the hall, hall door, steps before 
it, and dining-room are all done by the cook 


or kitchenmaid before their appearance down- 
stairs. While the family are at breakfast the 
bed-rooms have to be set in order, the windows 
opened, the beds shaken and turned, the slops 
emptied, and all crockery washed and scalded, 
caraes, jugs, and tins refilled; a T-shaped 
sweeping brush wrapped in a wet cloth passed 
under the bed and all round the room where 
there may be no carpet; and a damp and dry 
duster employed in successively removing the 
dust from the whole room, especially all the 
ledges in the wood-work. The table, looking- 
glass, and cheval-glass, or that in the wardrobe 
door, should be well polished. The rugs should 
be taken out and shaken daily, the grate and 
irons cleaned; the cinders must be sifted from 
the ashes, and the latter removed before the 
dusting of the room, and the bed also, having 
been previously shaken and turned, may be 
re-made without making any fresh dust, the 
last thing in the finishing of the work. The 
making of the bed is no unimportant matter, 
as there is much variety of taste, and one 
person does not like the bed to be made as 
another may like it to be arrangéd. Thus the 
housemaid should observe what alterations 
have been made in the amount and ordering 
of the clothes, and also inquire whether any 
change would be agreeable. Housemaids are 
little aware how often the beds are com- 
pletely re-made by their occupants, as visitors 
never like to give directions to the servants of 
their hosts, even in reference to the room 
especiaily allotted to their own use, and many 
are the comments made on the dulness, and 
want of observation of those who attend to:the 
bed-making. 

The cleaning of the paint and of the 
windows, the washing of china ornaments, 
and the polishing of the furniture (if need be) 
should be the work appointed for a certain day 
in every week, a room or more being com- 
pletely cleaned every week. The wiping 
down of the uncovered portions of: the stairs 
and landings, and upper corridors and passages 
with a damp cloth should be the housemaid’s 
daily work, but when two are kept: it 
devolves on the under maid. The taking’ out 
of cach rod, one at a time, to wipe underneath 
the carpet, should be done weekly, on a certain 
day, and each rod rubbed with a leather before 
being returned to its place. It is a most 
inconvenient and unsightly habit, adopted by 
half-trained maids, to always be taking up the 
whole of the stair carpet at once. Furniture 
polish should also be applied to the top of the 
balusters at intervals, and careful rubbing 
performed afterwards. 

It is the housemaid’s business to collect and 
count the linen to be washed, under the 
housekeeper’s or Jady’s maid’s supervision, 
weekly ; to mend and hem the house-linen, 
and also to count all on its return home. She 
has to take down, shake, and put up the cur- 
tains and hangings ; attend also to all the rugs 
and cushions in the house, and destroy all 
moths and flies which may be found behind 
the shutters in the spring or early summer. 
Of course, much devolves on the housemaid 
which properly is the work of a lady’s maid, 
if there be none in the establishment, and 
she may also be required to assist a good deal 
in various ways in the nursery, and even 
sometimes in waiting at table, if only one 
man-servant be kept. It is also very usual for 
the office of housemaid to be combined with 
that of parlour maid, and this demands great 
quickness, method, and extra knowledge— 
such as that of cleaning plate, knives, lamps 
(including the entire management of the 


_latter), the laying of the table, and the art of 


waiting well—observantly, in reference to the 
requirements of each individual at the table, 
quickly, and noiselessly. As a housemaid’s 
duties may be so much regulated by the cir- 
cumstances of the establishment kept, she may 
have, as I said, to include some of those 
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which naturally belong to the lady’s maid, 
nurse, and footman, and must not be ready to 
say “ this or that is not my work.” She will 
also have to answer the hall door at certain 
times, if not always. Her wages range from 
#15 to £25 per annum. 

. The UnDER Housemarp, UNDER N’ URSE, 
and KITCHEN Mat are directed by the ser- 
vants holding a higher position’ in the same 
department of service as themselves; and, with 
the exception of remarking that the kitchen 
maid is expected to dress the nursery and 
kitchen dinner, it is not necessary to enter into 
any detailed account of the work of each 
respectively. The wages of all these maids 
vary from £9 to £14. 

A GENERAL SERVANT should be a very 
well - informed person, particularly active, 
methodical, and intelligent; yet she is 
usually more ignorant and more incompetent 
than any other class of servants. Well- 
trained and experienced persons naturally 
object to the almost never-ceasing work 
which their situation entails; but quickness 
and a judicious timing of all the work to be 
done will, with the kindly aid of her mistress, 
enable her so to get through her duties—if the 
dinner be an‘ éarly' one—and” enable her to 
have a quiet hour ‘or two for her own needle- 
work or reading before bedtime. ‘She will have 
to be an early riser, and‘she must manage her 
work so as to be dressed in the afternoon, to 
attend to the hall door’ when visitors may be 
expected; but the enumeration of all her 
duties is superfluous in this’ place, as she 
needs only to study the directions given to 


‘the cook, housemaid, and parlour-maid to be 


fully acquainted with all her own work. Her 
wages vary, according to her efficiency as a 
cook especially, from £8 to £18. 

Upon the duties of the Laundry and Under 
Laundry Maids, the Still-room and. the Dairy 
Maids it is scarcely necessary that I should 
write, and I hope in my next paper to add 
a few friendly words to those of my readers 
who have selected domestic service as their 
vocation. 

(Zo be concluded.) 





VARIETIES. 


DovustEr -ACROSTIC. 


Oh, write on me an ode, or rhyme, or sonnet, 
Or simple prose about “my last new bonnet!” 
But let it be in words that all may scan 

In every clime inhabited by man. 


My nature’s peaceful, yet I rage and boil, 
And man to conquer me in vain may toil. 


Ungainly proportions! 
Yet, hark to the sound! 

And in cottage and palace 
I'm equally found. 


No, madame, ’tis not, ’tis your complement, 
though 

You may presently guess, if at first you don’t 
know, 

If you take off my head and my tail I still 
stand 


Unrivalled by all, through the whole of the 
land. 


We like it not; we shrink in horror and 
dismay, 

And fain would let it pass on unmolested way; 

Yet shun it not—a hidden treasure lies, 

Can glad the heart, and fit it for the skies, 


ALICE Lrae. 
ANSWERS TO Burinp MounTAIN RANGES 


(p. 503). — Andes, Alps, Apennines, Ural, 
Grampians, Alleghany, Kong, Altai, Balkan 
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) He rode alone through the starry-night, (i THY yy, iY) 
i And the lady waited with listening eyes ; ) —\//eose CY YY PSN fh 
Then quick in the window she set a light,— a ss / 
‘‘Long watching,’’ she whispered, ‘‘nath made me WVAAK SMAI OVEN isi \ 
wise. \ pol 
«J will not fear though he cometh late, 
And the way he cometh be dark and-wild, 
But patiently still I will watch and wait, 
For he said, ‘I shall see thee to-night,’ my child.”’ 


Yr 


Then down through the casement looked the moon, 
Till she cried, ‘*‘ Kind moon in the heaven above, 
Oh, guide him home to me safely and soon ; 
I am his wife and his one true love !”’ 


Far in the distance she seemed to hear 
The echo of hoofs on the wintry ground, 

And close to the window she leaned her ear— 
‘What is it, what is it, that hurrying sound ?’’: 
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Louder and louder the clattering grew, 
The light in the window dazed her sight ; 
‘He cometh at last; he is brave and true ; 
He rideth fast through the awesome night. 


“Tt is my hand shall unbar the door, 
The heavy hall door shall be opened wide.”’ 
She laughed as she said it, but more and more 
She trembled to think of that lonely ride. 


She opened the door with hurry and care, 
And her heart beat faster—it must be he. 
’Twas a wild black horse stood panting there, 

But never a rider could she see. 


Oh, fair and sweet as the dawn of day, 
The lady opened the great hall door ; 
But the morning found her old and gray, 
For the man she loved came home no more. 


A. MATHESON. 
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HOW TO PLAY MENDELSSOHN’S «SONGS: WITHOUT WORDS.” 


}) HESE charming 
pieces are, per- 
haps, the best 
known and most 
popular of all Men- 
delssohn’s works, 
and it is a matter 
for astonishment 
that their success 
in England was 
not rapid. So 
small, indeed was the sale of the first book 
that Mr. Novello would not publish the 
second. Vow, there is not an amateur who 
does not play them, or, at least, try to play 
them, and it is for this reason that I should 
like to make a few remarks on their practice 
with a view to facilitate, if possible, their 
study, and render it perhaps more methodical 
and even more interesting. 


The name chosen for them was in itself an 
inspiration, and now that it is familiar to us 
we can hardly realise the curiosity it must at 
first have awakened. Unfortunately the 
English equivalent was not adopted till after 
the appearance of the first book, which came 
out as ‘Original Melodies for the Piano- 
forte.” The title, “‘ Songs Without Words,” 
hardly requires explanation. They are songs 
pure and simple—as much songs as though 
they had words, and doubtless the great tone- 
poet had in his mind, as he penned 
each, a distinct sentiment which he in- 
tended to convey. Thus, in sending the 
very first he composed (Book II., No. 2) 
to his sister Fanny, he wrote as follows: 
“T wish I were with you, but as that 
cannot be I have written for you a song ex- 
pressive of my wishes and thoughts.” It is 
impossible for us to know what particular 
thought inspired the composer in each, except 
in the few cases in which he has himself given 
names to the pieces, and these I have indi- 
cated below. Others have subsequently 
received titles which are unauthorised, and it 
is probable that no two persons would inde- 
pendently give the same interpretation to any 
one of the numbers. That so well known as 
“The Bees’ Wedding ” has also been called 
“Spinning Song,” and you will see that I 

ave given it yet another meaning. Never- 
theless I think it is just as well to have in our 
mind, and try consistently to carry out in our 
performance, some definite idea, as it may help 
us to play in a characteristic manner. 





Without for an instant presuming to dis- ° 


parage the arrangement of Mendelssohn, which 
18 quite faultless, I must suggest that, unless 
the performer js very advanced, it would be 
quite out of the question for her to learn them 
in regular order, or even to go straight through 
any of the books, really doing them justice. 
ere are at least half-a-dozen which can only 
mastered by a very accomplished pianist, 
and as many more which are decidedly dif- 
heult, and I have therefore drawn out a table 
uniting, as well as I could manage it, a con- 
Slant variety of style with the gradual develop- 
Ment of difficulties, and taking also into 
‘onsideration an appropriate sequence of keys. 
° not let me be understood to say that any 
o'the “Lieder” are easy. Although a few 
i 4Y present no mechanical obstacle whatever, 
fy all require to be played with so much 
“pression and soul — in fact, what the 
: ats call Vortrag—that each needs much 
Ought, and some that are apparently simple 
ave placed low down on the list on account 

© the difficulty of style. Learnt more or less 
i this order, I think they may be looked upon 


By LADY BENEDICT. 


as a series of studies—never dry, always 
melodious, and, if conscientiously practised, 
going far towards the formation of a good 
pianist. 

The first thing to do in reading over one of 
the songs is to distinguish the melody from 
the accompaniment. As a rule, this is quite 
easy, but occasionally, when the melody is in 
the middle, it will require a little care to pick 
it out. Next I would recommend you to play 
this air by itself ; or indeed, better still, to sing 
it over and find the expression that comes 
most -naturally to it. The accompaniments, 
too, should be separately considered, the 
character of each noted, and that character 
kept up. Some of the songs have a little in- 
troductory symphony, and a few also conclude 
with one. These should in the playing be 
distinguished from the song proper. 

In performing the whole together never 
forget that the melody is the principal part ; 
it must be put forward and kept prominent ; 
it must sing—and here great scope is given 
for the development of that highest of all 
musical attainments—a caressing sympathetic 
touch. Precise rules for touch cannot be laid 
down : the ear must teach us which way of 
pressing the note produces the particular tone 
required, and attentive observation of the per- 
formances of the greatest players, can alone 
educate the ear on this point. 

I should like to say just a few words on the 
subject of expression. It is a common fault 
with amateurs to imagine that to play with 
feeling necessarily means to slacken speed. 
Now nothing made Mendelssohn so angry as 
to hear ritardandos where he had not himself 
marked them, and in looking through the songs 
it is quite curious to note how few he has 
marked, ‘With the exception of three or four 
cases where the last bar or two is to be played 
a little slower, probably to render the con- 
clusion more definite, I think you will only 
find the expression in three out of the whole 
series, viz., Book IT., No. 2; Book IV., No. 5; 
Book VI., No. 5. This is noteworthy, and we 
should study how to infuse all the necessary 
emotion into the pieces without deviating from 
the intentions of the composer, which are in 
every instance clearly expressed. 

In the following table the first numbers 
are my own, indicating the order in which 
I propose the songs should be learnt; the 
brackets contain the original numbering of 
the author. The only complete edition 
is that of Novello, the seventh and eighth 
books not being included in any other ; 
but as each book is published separately by 
Novello, you can add these to your collection 
should you have an incomplete one. 


1. (Book VIII, No. 6.)—Of a quiet nature, 
suggestive almost of a prayer. Do not break 
up the chords, but play the two hands exactly 
together, and very /egato where there is no 
indication to the contrary. 


2. (Book II., No. 3.)—Here we have a little 
introductory symphony which is also used to 
conclude the song. You must make it clear 
where the melody begins. It has been used 
with very good effect as a hymn tune. 


3. (Book I., No. 4.)—More in the style of a 
chorale. Itis not easy in the second bar to 
play the thirds quite /egato without missing 
the A below. In the case of the ninth it will 
be necessary for small hands to play the G and 
B staccato, the bad effect of which may be modi- 
fied by the pedal. : 


4. (Book I., No. 2.)—Of a melancholy 
nature, and requiring careful phrasing. This 


is the first I have marked in which the accom- 
paniment is divided between the two hands. 
The change should be quite imperceptible, 
though you will find a tendency in the right 
hand to play louder than the left. Observe 
the feature that is made of the three repeated 
notes in bar 3; they continually recur, and in 
the fourth and third bars from the end are 
taken up in the bass. 


5. (Book VIII., No. 2.)—You may find this 
a little confusing owing to the syncopated 
notes in the melody, but all the song notes 
have their tails turned up, so you may with a 
little care pick them out, and be sure to hold 
them down their full time. Notice in bars 10, 
II, and 12, and the corresponding three near 
the end, that the first note of the bar is staccato, 
the Jdegato mark beginning on the second 
semiquaver. 


6. (Book III., No. 4.)—The introduction 
requires some little practice and careful 
fingering. In the final cadence use the thumb 
on the D’s so as to reach the last D easily with 
the little finger. Towards the end the figure 
of the symphony is entwined with part of the 
melody ; and here you must be careful to mark 
the latter, the notes to be sustained having 
the tails turned up. 


‘7. (Book V., No. 4.)—Not easy to play at 
the proper pace. As in the previous cases 
the introductory and concluding symphonies 
should. be well distinguished from the rest. 
The rhythm throughout must be well kept up, 
notably by the repeated D’s and G’s inthe bass. 
Those ninths in both hands together are very 
awkward to play clearly, especially the second 
time, when they come after quavers, and 
unless you have exceptionally long fingers you 
will be obliged only just to touch the D and B, 
but fasten firmly on the upper notes. 


8. (Book I., No. 6.)—Venetianisches Gon- 
dellied.— Written in Venice, in 1830; this, a 
Venetian gondola song, is one of the few to 
which Mendelssohn gave a name. Do not 
be afraid to play the second C sharp in bar 14: 
it is quite intended. The long sustained notes 
at the end and beginning were evidently sug- 
gested by the vague and somewhat monoto- 
nous songs of the gondoliers, not only in 
Venice but in other ports of the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean, The accompaniment, which 
imitates the regular stroke of oars, must be 
quict and uniform, and be sure the break is 
not perceptible, when ‘in bar 7 it is taken up 
by the left hand entirely. Gradually the 
sounds die away in the distance, the plashing 
of the water ceases, and all is still again. 


g. (Book III., No, 1.)—The chief difficulty 
here lies in the division of the accompani- 
ment between the hands and the phrasing of 
the passionate melody above. In the middle 
the return to the subject in the original key 
must be gracefully and delicately managed. 


to, (Book I., No. 1.)—One of the most 
charming of the whole set. Be careful to 
sustain the crotchets in the bass as well as the 
treble, lifting quickly the fingers from the 
semiquavers as_ they interfere otherwise sadly 
with the beautiful theme. Mark the echo in 
the gth bar and in the 26th and 27th. The 
return to the subject should be grandly played, 
and the last climax in bar 41 as broadly as 
possible, 


11. (Book VI., No. 5.)—To be carefully 
fingered in the symphonies, judicious use being 


.made of thumb and first fingers of the right 


hand. The little piece with its sad colouring 
reminds one of an autumn landscape. Here, 


—_ 
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exceptionally, we have a sifardando in the 
middle, which is preceded by a most lovely 
sequence of which much may be made, the 
intensity of feeling increasing whilst that of 
the tone diminishes. 


12. (Book V., No. 1.)—The great feature of 
this composition is the reiteration of the two 
very first notes of the melcdy. The interval 
changes, sometimes it is a fourth, sometimes a 
seventh, once a second, but always from an 
upper to a lowernote. The effect is that of a 
constantly repeated entreaty, replied to by the 
longer phrase, and towards the end we find it 
in the bass as well. 


13. (Book II., No. 1.)—I daresay you think 
it hard enough to play two notes in one hand 
against three in the other, but here you must 
manage it in the right hand alone, which 
renders this number very troublesome in parts. 
Do not in any case let the melody suffer ; it 
must always soar above the accompaiment. 


14. (Book IV., No. 1.)—A pure love song, 
and like so many love songs, somewhat 
treacherous and deceptive. To begin with it 
looks very easy sailing, but, let me warn you, 
there are breakers ahead, though by means of 
good steering you may hope to come safe to 
port. When the octaves occur in the bass it 
israther difficult to take up the accompaniment 
at the second and fourth beats without making 
them s¢accazo, which is to be avoided. In the 
14th and 13th bars from the end the melody 
is in octaves, which are to be played by the 
right hand besides the first 3 of every 6 notes 
in the accompaniment ; the last 3 by the left. 


15. (Book III., No. 2.)—Almost like a 
Russian national air; in turn passionate and 
tender. Your chief attention must be given 
to the syncopated accompaniment, especially 
when the melody does not mark the second 
beat in the bar, which must then be well 
pronounced in the bass. Just before the end 
note the imitation in the left hand, and the 
gradual dying away at last without radlentando, 


16, (Book IV., No. 2.)—In such a case as 
this where you have continually three notes 
against two it is of no use to try and reckon 
the time fractionally, which will always give a 
stiff effect. Practise each hand alone and then 
play them together as independently as you 
can. A common mistake is to play in bar 5 D 
in the bass as D flat. Nowitis not so marked 
except in some spurious editions. It is D 
natural and in the next bar D flat, whereas in 
the same passage, in bars 13 and 14, it is flat 
both times. Notice too in the return to the 
original subject later on that it is natural 
again. This piece is almost in a duet form 
though not so named by the composer. 


17. (Book VI., No. 3.)—Of a pastoral 
character and to be kept in exact time except 
where there are indications to the contrary, 
being played throughout equally and quietly. 
After the vzéard. be sure to begin the @ tempo 
on the very first of the next bar. 


18. (Book IV., No. 4.)—Solemn and 
reflective. The stretches render this any- 
thing but easy. The sforsando notes to be 
well brought out and the quiet ending after 
the break, which, by-the-bye, is only a wait of 
three beats and not a pause, to contrast with 
the climax which precedes it. 

19. (Book V., No. 5.)—I always think this 
must represent a duet of two damsels gliding 
over the placid lagoon, and interrupted occa- 
sionally by the call of the boatmen. This 
call is heard at the end under the gradual 
fading away of the strain. 


20. (Book V., No. 6.)—Generally known as 
the Frihlingslied (Spring Song), though it is 


more than doubtful whether Mendelssohn so‘ 


named it. It is very rarely played as he 
intended, being generally taken too fast. It 
is absolutely necessary that the chords in the 
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left hand should be extremely short and light, 
not in the least interfering with the delicious 
melody. Almost throughout the piece the 
first quaver in the bar is to be lifted, the slur 
mark beginning on the second quaver. 


21. (Book II., No. 6.) — Venetianisches 
Gondellied.—The last of the gondola songs, 
and of a more melancholy tinge than its two 
predecessors. It begins with those two long- 
drawn-out notes we had in the 4 mzxor one, 
the 5th and 6th bars being peculiarly mournful 
and wailing. The same passage recurs in 
in bars 13 and r4, and 31 and 32, and it must 
in cach case be played very /egao, the fingers 
literally clinging to the notes. At the end 
you fancy you hear the rising and falling of 
the tones on the breeze while the gondola 
slowly glides out of sight. 


22. (Book I., No. 3.)—Sometimes called 
‘‘ Hunting Song.” In truth, one seems almost 
to hear in this spirited composition the call of 
the horn, the gallop of horses, and the yelping 
of hounds. In any case it is evidently meant 
to be played at a great pace, and in a spirited 
and brilliant manner throughout. It is very 
important to notice that the last two notes of 
bar 5 (and all corresponding passages) are 
semiquaver and quaver, of two semiquavers, 
as almost invariably given, and which, though 
much easier, quite spoils the effect. In bar 8 
the first bass note is F sharp, not A, as gene- 
rally played, and even printed in some 
editions. The semiquavers at the end should 
be very even, and the dim. carefully observed, 
though there is a slight cresc. for the very 
conclusion. 


23. (Book VII., No. 4.)—The accompani- 
ment here is sometimes divided in a very 
difficult way, the large intervals in the left 
hand rendering it very hard to play Jegato. 
Observe the peculiar figure of this accompani- 
ment, whichis kept up, even in the final 
cadence. In bars 27 and 30 resist the temp- 
tation to take G sharp in the bass, @ natural, 
though somewhat an unexpected note, being 
intended. 

(Zo be concluded.) 


FROM STRENGTH TO 
STRENGTH. 


A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
By Anice Kine. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


H, Miss Ruby! I 
don’t hardly know 
how to tell it. 
was just soonafter 
that parcel of 
good things you 
sent her had 
come, she was 
sitting looking at 
them with her 

eyes so sweet and 
happy-like, talking about you. ‘ Miss 

Ruby,’ she says, says she, ‘ always told 
me that she hadonlyherlove andkindness 
and time to give me, but now I suppose 
she has got a bit of money somehow, 
and she goes and spends it at once ona 
poor thing like me, instead of on a new 

‘bonnet, as most young Jadies would do; 
there’ll be another jewel in her crown 
in heaven for that; but, still, her gentle, 
cheerful words did me more good than 
all she can send me. When she has 
been with me lalways feel as if I had 
been drinking a draught of refreshing 
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water brought by an angel.’ Yes, those 
was just the words she was saying, Miss 
Ruby, when, all at once, she turned as 
white as your handkerchief, and dropped 
right away. I thought she was gone 
sure enough, but after a few minutes 
she just sighed a bit, and opened her 
eyes with a look in them as if she had 
been seeing things in another world: 
yet she seemed to have thought for us 
kere too, for she told me not to cry, and 
bade me give little Annie her dinner— 
the child was calling out that she was 
so hungry. Then she said that she 
should like to see you, and I came 
away at once to call you, for I think ] 
may make so bold as to say I am sure 
you will come. The doctor has just been 
in, and says she won’t be here long. I 
left Mrs. Green with her, and I axed her 
to mind the child with the fire too, and 
to finish a bit of darning I was doing 
when Bessie dropped away, and to be 
sure to put on the tea-kettle to boil for 
tea.’’ 

The speaker was a rosy-faced middle- 
aged woman in a washed-out lavencier 
print dress and a poke bonnet. The 
speech had been interrupted by many 
sobs and sundry short ejaculations, 
and had, therefore, taken some time in 
the making. The person addressed was 
Ruby Stanton, who was sitting in the 
window of the little room where she and 
Ella spent a good deal of their time, 
being thus released from the awful pre- 
sence of Miss Nancy for at least a 
season. 

Lilla was reclining in an arm-chair by 
the fire, half dozing, with some cm- 
broidery, the most remarkable part of 
which was that it never seemed to make 
any visible advance, inherlap. Ruby’s 
little hands too werc, for a wonder, 
folded idly over her work. The early 
winter twilight was beginning to close 
in, and it was, in truth, gctting almost 
too dark to see to make a stitch; in 
general she would have rung for the 
lamp at once, but this evening she sat on 
in silent thought. She was turning over 
and over in her mind all that Mr. Lind- 
hurst had said to her about the mystery 
which hung around her life. With all 
the healthy activity of her nature, Ruby 
could not keep herself at times from 
gliding into waking dreams on this sub- 
ject. What girl would? 

The woman who was now speaking to 
her was the mother of the poor sick girl 
before mentioned, for whora Ruby's 
sympathies and interests, in her minis- 
trations among the neighbouring cot- 
tages, had been so warmly arousce. 
She had seen Ruby sitting at the win: 
dow as she approached the house, and 
had come up outside to tell her errand. 
The voice at first startled Ruby; she 
had not seen that anyone had drawn 
near, and she looked up confused, like 
one disturbed in sleep. Even when she 
saw who it was, some of the woman s 
words were quite incomprehensible to 
her. What did she mean by talking 
about a parcel of things she had sent 
Bessie? She knew she had done a 
thing of the kind. Matthew Lindhurs 


-had, it is true, given her some money 


for charity, but she had spent none of . 
on this girl. She sat gazing wondering!y 
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at the woman for some moments; then 
she said, bending out of the window, 
which she had opened that they might 
talk more easily,— . 

“Tam so very sorry Bessie is worse ; 
but, tell me, Mrs. Bryant, what is this 
you say about my having sent you some 
things? I don’t understand!’’ 

“Why, Miss Ruby, I mean the large 
brown paper parcel which you sent by a 
boy this forenoon, full of more nice things 
than I knows the namesof; IJ laid them all 
out on the table before Bessie, until our 
house looked, for all the world, like one 
of them stores my brother in Australia 
do write about. She did smile so pretty 
as she took everythingy up one by one. 
I declare my head felt quite confused 
while Iwas putting it all away; it was 
such a lot of it; I was just like a mon- 
key in a toy-shop.”’ 

“But I have not sent anything to 
your house to-day,’’ cried Ruby, in great 
perplexity. 

“You did not send anything to 


our house to-day!’ repeated Mrs. 
Bryant, her round, good-tempered 
face looking like a full moon, in 
her extreme wonder. ‘But, Miss 


Ruby, dear, you can’t know what you 
are saying. The parcel came just as I 
was taking up the knife to peel the 
potatoes for dinner. Bessie will tell you 
the same, and so would little Annie 
if she could but speak plain, pretty 
dear.”’ 

‘It must certainly be some mistake,”’ 
said Ruby. ‘‘ What did the person say 
who brought the parcel you speak of ?”’ 

‘Why, he just said it was sent by 
Miss Stanton. What should he say 
else 7” 

“Itis very strange. What sort of a 
person was it that brought it ?”’ 

“It wasn’t a person at all; it was 
ony a little monkey of a boy. One of 
they rogues you do take such delight in 
teaching at the school, Miss Ruby, I 
suppose,”’ 

‘Do you know which of the boys it 
was 7”? 

“Well, I can’t say as how I did 
know his face; but there be many of 
them about who lives at the other end of 
the parish I can’t put aname to. It’s 
only a year or so that we have been in 
Larcombe, you see; and I was never 
one torun about to other folk’s houses 
all over the country. Besides, I didn’t 
look much at the boy, for I was just 
then ina way lest, while I went to the 
door, little Annie or the cat should get 
at the brown sugar, which I had left out 
on the table.”’ Pena 

A thought crossed Ruby. Could Mr. 
Lindhurst have sent these things in her 
name to Bessie? He had been very 
Kind in his manner to her during these 
last few days which had passed since 
that long walk of theirs together. Though 
he had not spoken a single word to her 
again on the subject of that strange 
nystery, might he not very possibly 

ave meant to give her a pleasant sur- 
Ptse in giving the sick girl a present in 
her name? With this idea in her head 
she asked Mrs, Bryant to waita moment 
at the Window, and ran across the hall 
Mies the old gentleman’s study. 
' “Guardian,”’ she said (Mr. Lindhurst 


had told her that he wished her as well 
as Ella to call him guardian, though 
Miss Nancy strongly objected), ‘how 
kind and good it was of you to send 
such a lot of things to poor Bessie 
Bryant this morning in my name. I 
don’t know how to thank you.” 

‘“‘I send things to Bessie Bryant!” 
repeated the old man, looking up at her 
with a very puzzled face. ‘Ruby, 
child, I don’t know what you are talking 
about.”’ 

‘‘But you must have done it,’ per- 
sisted Ruby. ‘A great parcel of 
things was left at the cottage, and 
the boy who brought it said Miss 
Stanton sent it; and, as I did not 
send it myself, who could it have been 
except you ?”’ 

A singular momentary gleam of in- 
telligence flashed across Matthew Lind- 
hurst’s face as she spoke those last 
words, Ruby noticed it, and said,— 

“T see you did send it after all, 
guardian. You were just pretending 
that you did not to mystify me a 
ttle,” 

‘‘T tell you, child, I know nothing at 
all about it,’’? answered the old man 
somewhat shortly and testily. ‘I have 
never so much as dreamed of sending an 
ounce of tea to an old woman. 1 gave 
you that money that you might attend 
to the poor people for me, as you know; 
and, if you had any sense, you would 
think that I should not trouble myself to 
do anything more. Now go away, and 
don’t bother me any longer, for I am 
sleepy, and want a nap before I go to 
dress for dinner.”’ 

The old gentleman’s manner admitted 
of no further questioning, and Ruby 
retired more perplexed than ever, and 
went back to Mrs. Bryant at the open 
window. 

‘‘T thought that Mr. Lindhurst might 
have sent it in my name,” she said, 
‘“‘but I have been to ask him, and he 
says he certainly did not; I can’t make 
it out at all.”’ 

‘‘Well, it is odd, sure enough,”’ an- 
swered the woman, ‘‘I can’t understand 
it no more than you Miss Ruby; if you 
did not send it, I can’t sense it at all; but 
I mustn’t be standing here all night in 
this fashion, there’s the pig to be served, 
and the supper to get, and who do know 
how it may be with poor Bessie while I 
am away? Miss Ruby, dear, I must be 
going, but do’ee come after me as quick 
as you can, for Bessie be maze to 
see “ee,” . | 
'“With that the good woman turned and 
went, holding a highly coloured pocket- 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

“I will be there almost directly,’’ 
Ruby called after her. 

‘“What’s it all about? asked Ella, 
roused by the raised tone of Ruby’s 
voice and by the entrance of afternoon 
tea, always a most interesting event to 
the young lady. 

‘‘ Bessie Bryant is worse, and wants 
me to go and see her, I sha’n’t be away 
above half an hour or so, the cottage is 
sO near.’’ 

“But, gracious me, Ruby, what will 
Miss Nancy say to your being out so 
late alone? And then you will find it so 
cold, and here is the tea, and such a 
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nice new cake not yet cut; Iam quite 
sure you can’t run away from it, Ruby.”’ 

“You must eat my share of cake this 
evening, Ella,’’ answered Ruby with a 
quiet little laugh. ‘‘ As for Miss Nancy, 
if she is angry I can’t help it, I think I 
can bear a scolding for doing right; it 
must be right to go to poor Bessie.” 

“Well, I could never take the trouble 
to make a fuss about doing right when 
there was any strong opposition against 
it,”’ said Ella, cutting a thin slice of the 
cake before named, and putting it on 
her own plate, ‘‘ that was always more 
than I could manage; I remember at 
school, when the little ones were naughty, 
I never could be bothered with keeping 
them in order.” 

“Oh, Ella, it is so cowardly not to 
stand up for what is right and true.” 

“Well,” said the young lady com- 
posedly, ‘‘I suppose I am a coward, but 
it’s a very comfortable thing to be. I’m 
very sorry, though, that that poor girl is 
so ill; and, Ruby, if you will insist upon 
going to see her this evening, do just 
drink this cup of hot tea before you go, 
dear, and put on my fur cloak, it is 
hanging up in the hall,’’ 

Ella’s good nature sometimes got the 
better of even her indolent selfishness 
for a few moments. 

“What was that you were saying 
just now to Bessie’s mother about 
something which had been brought her 
in your name?” asked Ella, while 
Ruby was drinking her tea. 

‘“‘T can’t make it out myself. There 
must be some great, strange mistake in 
oa matter,’’ answered Ruby, thought- 
fully. 

A few minutes after that she was 
hurrying down the avenue. 

(Zo be continued.) 








MOTHER SHIPTON AND HER 
PROPHECIES. 


For some months past we have received 
various anxious inquiries from ‘our girls” 
respecting a so-called prophecy which has 
been extensively circulated within the past 
few years, and which has struck terror into the 
hearts of not a few credulous people by wind- 
ing up a catalogue of fulfilments with the one 
unfulfilled couplet :— 


“ The world to an end shall run 
In eighteen hundred and eighty-one.” 


This prediction is asserted to be the utter- 
ance of the renowned Mother Shipton, and to 
have a place amongst the manuscripts in the 
British Museum. 

Nothing of the kind, my dear girls. The 
manuscript prophecy in the library of the 
British Museum is of a widely different class, 
and contains nothing to link it with the 
present century or with Mother Shipton. 

“ But was there no Mother Shipton ?” me- 
thinks I hear you ask. 

Oh, yes, there was a child born at Knares- 
borough, in Yorkshire, a little above the cele- 
brated petrifying spring known as_ the 
Dropping Well, in the year 2488, and as 
Ursula Sonthill she was baptised by the Abbot 
of Beverley. She was afterwards married to 
one Tobias Shipton, a builder, of Shipton, near 
York, and it is saz she delivered her pro- 
phecies into the keeping of the Abbot of 
Beverley. Be this as it may, a builder whose 
name has survived to the present time, and 
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who lived in a place bearing his own name 
(whether town or village), must have been a 
man of importance, an eminent architect in 
fact, whose workmen might be busied with 
additions to the minsters of Beverley and York, 
and the honourable architect’s wife would be 
addressed as ‘*‘ Dame” (an equivalent to our 
‘‘ Lady’), as a matter of courtesy. That she 





was a person of repute and sagacity there can 
scarcely be any question, or her name would 
not have been remembered, or of any value to 
the astrologer Lilly, in 1682, or to those who 
professedly put forth her life and prophecies in 
1663 and 1667. The first of these ‘‘lives” 
is the wildest of wild romances, in which 
a demon is represented as the father 
of Mother Shipton, and she as a hideous 
old hag, whose wisdom is the result of 
demoniac possession, and whose ugliness as 
pictured on the face of the pamphlet we 
reproduce here for the behoof of our girls, it 
being the reputed likeness of a statue erected 
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to Mother S.'nton in the vicinity of York. 
Merely premising that statues were not erected 
to nobodies, and that the very /at upon her 
head proves the portrait to be spurious, unless 
she lived to see one of her own predictions 
verified—(Women wore hoods in her day, and 
she prophesied that ‘‘the time would come 
when women would wear Aats like men.”— 


LHE GIRL'S OWN PAPER, 


I pass on to the second pamphlet, which 
discards the supernatural rhodomontade of 
the former, records Ursula Sonthill’s court- 
ship and marriage at the age of twenty- 
four, and her remarkable prophecies delivered 
as Dame Shipton to noblemen and others 
concerning Cardinal Wolsey, Henry VIII., 
Anne Boleyn, the noblemen themselves, and 
the destruction of London in 1663. How far 
these were genuine predictions there is no 
contemporaneous evidence to show. The 
downfall of Wolsey, the marriage of Henry 
VIII. with Anne Boleyn, and all the incon- 
gruous etceteras, political and historical, down 
to the great fire of London, had already taken 
place when this book of ‘‘ Mother Shipton’s 
Prophecies” was published in 1667. The 
more credible of these so-called lives also dis- 
played a portrait of the prophetess, which, as 
you may see from her attire, was that of a 
person of distinction, there being at that time 
laws (called sumptuary) for the regulation of 
attire, prohibiting the use of certain materials 
and trimmings by certain classes of the com- 
munity. From the ruff and other decorations 
in this portrait it would appear that Dame 
Shipton was a person of good position and 
of middle age; and I may add that only so 
recently as eight or ten years back there was a 
portrait of her in oil extant and in good pre- 
servation in the house of a descendant of the 
same name in North-London—the picture of 
a remarkably intelligent and clear-eyed woman 
above the common order. 

So far it is evident that Motker Shipton 
herself is no myth. Prophecies, in the true 
sense of Divine revelation or superhuman 
knowledge, no longer exist. But some per- 
sons possess sagacity and wisdom, with know- 
ledge of life and character, which enable them 
to give shrewd guesses about people and 
things, and Dame Shipton may have had 


reputation of this sort in her day. Of 
the ancient prophecies put forth in her 
name we cannot be so certain; but of 


the recently published doggerel there can 
be wo doubt. That is a modern con- 
coction and an imposture got up for sale. 
Moreover, neither Mother Shipton, nor the 
necromancer Lilly, nor any other human being 
can predict that terrible hour of which Christ 
himself hath said, “no man knoweth.” 


ISABELLA BANKS, 


OUR PATTY'S VICTORY; OR, A 
WHITE HAND. 


A TALE IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


By FarrreicH Owen, Author of ‘* Her Sweet 
Revenge,” “‘ When I Was a Girl,” &c. 





CHAPTER III. 
A SUBSTITUTE PROVIDED. 


THOUGHT of sharing these 
beautiful shells with some of 
my friends hereabouts,” said 
Aunt Barnet to her nephew 
one morning about ten days 
after his arrival. 

She was engaged in sorting 
over some treasures, marine 
and otherwise, which the young 
sailor had brought as an offer- 
ing to the good-hearted rela- 
tive, who had been almost a 
mother to him since the death 
of his own. 

‘That is if you have no objec- 
tion,”’ she added, looking across 
the room to where Tom was en- 
gaged in assiduously drilling the poodle in 
martial exercise. 

‘All right, aunt, they’re yours.” 





‘Tf you have nothing very particular jn 
view this morning,” Mrs, Barnet went on 
“perhaps you would like to conduct me as 
faras Greendell? I think poor Mrs, Blake 
might like a few of these.” 

‘«T shall be very glad,” was the rejoinder, 
“‘T have nothing at all to do that I know of 
very particular. Greendell? I was there the 
other evening; Jemmy Smart's father used to 
live there, but no trace of them could I find,” 

“They went to America two years ago. Did 
I not tell you?” said Mrs. Barnet. “ The 
Blakes live in the old house. It has been 
altered a good deal—I can’t say improved.” 

“There are a great many alterations, un- 
fortunately, since 1 was young here.” 

Tom was barely twenty. 

“Yes,” was the rejoinde 1in a regretful 
tone, from the lady. ‘But you found some 
of your old haunts unchanged, I think.” 

‘“Oh, yes, a few, and all the better the 
seem by contrast. Are you ready, aunt >” 

Mrs. Barnet assented, and the two passed 
forth into the bright autumn morning. 

Their road lay in much the same direction 
as that which Patty Holme had taken on the 
day of her first lesson, except that, as haste 
was no object with the aunt and nephew, they 
took a longer detour for the sake of a path 
which skirted a wood where the birds were 
warbling in contented harmony, and the varied 
tints of the trees, touched by autumn, gratilied 
the eyes and raised a feeling of thanksgiving 
in the soul for so much peaceful loveliness. 

A few yards further they walked in silence, 
Suddenly the youth lifted his hand. 

‘* What is that ?”? he exclaimed. 

Music floating out on the still air, a young 
voice singing to a soft accompaniment a 
plaintive song. 

“Tt is Amy Blake, no doubt,” said Mrs. 
Barnet ; ‘‘she has a sweet voice.” 


“Is that the girl I saw the night I came 
came home, aunt, at the cottage ?”’ queried 
the young man, eagerly. ‘ She with the fair 
hair, and hands like a statue's ?”’ 

‘* Miss Blake, yes; she lives here with her 
mother. This is the house.” 

‘This Smart’s old place? Why, so it is; 
but how altered!” 

‘© Yes, it has been modernised outside, but 
the interior is much the same.” 

**T did not know it was she whom we were 
coming to see,” said young Barnet in a low 
voice, as he ran his fingers through his hair 
and set his cap straight. 

Truth to say, he had forgotten Amy in the 
occupation of renewing old friendships and 
revisiting the scenes of his boyhood’s 
escapades. But the musical utterances had 
recalled the impression of the lovely girl upon 
his mind, and, all pleasant expectation, the 
young sailor now followed his relative as she 
led the way with the freedom of a privileged 
visitor. 

Amy rose upon their entrance, and wel- 
comed them with an excess of demonstration. 


She made, as usual, a very pretty picture. 
Her dress was of some pale blue material, 
made up in fanciful style, decked with lace 
and ribbons. Her hair was arranged in the 
latest mode which had penetrated to 7 
dell. She had a symmetrical figure, an 
would have been graceful had she not tried to 
be so. When desirous of appearing liens 
vantage she was’ apt to attitudinise to a paln 
extent. = sae 

‘“‘My nephew is on familiar ground pie 
Miss Blake,” said Mrs. Barnet, when the firs 
greetings were over. 

‘‘ Yes, many a good time YT ie 
old parlour,” said Tom. ‘‘ How well a 
member it, though it looks very Suan : 
some way. And the garden,” he. * ae 
walking to the window, “ there if 1s, just re 
same! Do you call to mind, Aunt Charlotte, 


T have had in tais 


when I fell out of that big apple tree, and they 
thought I was dead, and ran to fetch you, and 
when you came there was I, like Mother 
Hubbard’s dog, sitting up and laughing?” 

‘You were never out of mischief,” said the 
aunt, affectionately though. 

Tom had turned from the window, and the 
old memories, to the folio of music which lay 
open on the stand. ; ; 

“Will you play again, Miss Blake? We 
interrupted you. Will it sound as good here 
as it did while we were coming up the lane ?” 

“Why not?” rejoined Amy, smiling, as 
she seated herself at the piano. 

“This is a duet,” she said, pointing to the 
piece her visitor had placed before her. 
“Will you?” looking towards Tom. 

“7!” he exclaimed with a laugh, “I sing. 
Ishould astonish you, I expect, if I were to 
begin.” : 

‘* My dear, I am sure you used to sing loud 
enough before you left home,” said his aunt. 

“Loud enough, I grant you,” said Tom, 
and the others joined in his hearty laugh. 

Amy began her song. Then another, and 
another. Tom needed not words to express 
thanks for the gratification he was deriving 
from her performance. He was on his knees 
beside the music stand, and he handed up 
piece after piece, song after song, with a 
request of ‘‘ Now, this, please,” and ‘Oh, 
just this one!” till Mrs. Barnet, who sat a 
little apart near the window with her knitting, 
interposed, saying, ‘‘ Have mercy, Tom; Miss 
Blake is very kind, but you will weary her.” 

‘Oh, I never weary,” said Amy, ‘1 am so 
fond of it.” 

‘‘T hope I haven’t tired you though ?” said 
the lad. ‘* You know, one doesn’t get much 
music where I have been.” 

‘Except the wind singing through the 
rigging,” said Amy. 

“Well,” said the young sailor, “we do 
have our sea choruses too, certainly; but for 
sweet songs——”’ 

He shook his head. 

“ Not even a mermaid?” laughed the girl. 

Tom seemed to be meditating a compli- 
ment as he gazed at her from his lowly 
station on the floor. 

But flattery did not come easily tc his honest 
tongue; and Amy, perhaps to cover the little 
pause, ran over the prelude of a song before 
her, and sang a snatch of it carelessly. 

“Ah, that is a favourite of mine!” ex- 
claimed a voice which startled them all, for 
the new comer had entered the room un- 
observed, 

“What is home without a mother?’ and 
apropos of it here she comes!” added Miss 
Knox, for it was that lady. 

The song had ceased, and naturally all eyes 
followed the indication of the speaker’s to the 
window, whence poor Mrs, Blake was to be 
discerned making her way up the garden with 
aload of rugs and mats, which she had evi- 
dently been engaged in shaking beyond the 
cen of the ‘‘ drawing-room ” windows. 

Silence ensued for a few moments. Amy 
Was turning over the scattered music. 

Mrs. Barnet had risen. ‘I have a few 
ees here for your mother,” she said, hesita- 
ingly, 

Little Miss Knox went swiftly down the 
garden steps and joined the mistress of the 
house, They entered together by the side 
door, and voices were audible directly after 
Mn the lower regions. 

“T should like to go round the old garden,” 
said Tom, as he stepped out. 

. ‘Suppose we all go,” proposed Amy, look- 
ing at Mrs, Barnet. 

They descended the steps, and threaded 
the paths of the old - fashioned, sweet, but 
Neglected, garden, Tom renewing his ac- 
Waintance with certain landmarks which 
teealled many a boyish exploit to his mind. 
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“‘ Here are the very identical stones! How 
the moss has covered them. We piled them 
in this corner, Jemmy and I, to get to the top 
of the wall, and hold stolen interviews with 
old Pancks, the pedlar; though we could 
just as well have seen him in the ordinary 
way at the house door. How absurd it all 
seems!” 

“Anything in the way of adventure and 
dare-danger was acceptable then to this 
boy,” said Mrs. Barnet, turning to Amy. 

‘*T don’t know that it is any different now,” 
was the response of her nephew, from the 
top of the slanting old wall which he had 
scaled. 

He scorned the aid of the mossy steps for 
his descent, coming down with a leap that 
carried him into the midst of a bed of pot- 
herbs, whose homely incense rose swiftly like 
an uttered protest against the assault. 

Tom had plucked a sprig of golden wall- 
flower which flourished upon the summit of 
the lichen-covered stones. Now, adding to 
these a morsel of thyme and a pansy, he 
held them out to Amy. 

“Thank you,” she said, without extending 
her hand, both of which were covered in her 
handkerchief. ‘TI will get you to carry them 
to tne house for me, as I have no basket.” 

“« My dear, for your dress,” said Mrs, Barnet; 
“they are so sweet.’’ 

“Oh, I don’t care to wear flowers,” re- 
turned Amy; “they so often have ants, or 
some horrid things in them, and they die, and 
mess one up s0.”’ 

Silently young Barnet handed the little 
posy to his aunt, who took the flowers with a 
smile, and fastened them in her brooch. 

“So sweet!” said she. “These homely 
blossoms are far more delicious to my thinking 
than all the perfumed hothouse beauties.” 

‘Oh, I like perfume,” put in the young 
lady, raising her handkerchief to her face. «I 
wouldn’t be without Ess. Bouquet for the 
world.” 

The three were walking in single file along 
one of the narrow paths, when, from a side 
walk, they were joined by Miss Knox and 
Mrs. Blake, the latter with a half-hesitating 
apology for her delay. 

Then, @propos of the shells, the conversa- 
tion tured upon a sea life, its pleasures, 
dangers, &c. 

Amy yawned slightly; the topic did not 
touch herself, and possessed little interest, 
therefore, for her. 

She was sauntering on, a little in advance, 
when her mother said, in her peculiarly unob- 
trusive accents, ‘* Mind, dear, not that path ; 
you are sweeping them all away.” 

Amy’s dress was at the moment trailing 
through a quantity of bread crumbs with 
which the walk was strewn. 

She lifted her skirts with a little movement 
of impatience, and stepped aside to the grass 

lot. 

P ‘* Now, aren’t birds a nuisance?” she said, 
looking back, with her radiant smile, and 
addressing no one in particular. ‘Don’t they 
peck the fruit and the seeds and things? And 
the noise they make as soon as it is light ! ” 

“I thought you liked music? Amy,” said 
Mrs, Barnet, who was following. 

‘Music, oh, yes! but that is very different; 
and there is Aunt Martha’s parrot, a dreadful 
creature ; the screeching it keeps up. My head 
always aches so when we are there——” 

‘And the ganders on the common that 
attacked poor blind Barty,” put in Miss 
Knox, ‘and then that pigeon-pie which upset 
me so the other day. Decidedly, birds are a 
mistake!” 

The others were laughing: not a muscle 
moved in the face of the speaker. 

Amy maundered sweetly on. 

‘Of course, and see how many farmer 
Spriggs shoots——” 
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“Not singing birds, my dear,” said her 
mother mildly. 

‘“Well, it’s all the same, they’re troublesome 
things; and the gulls and ‘such like, Mr. 
Barnet”’—turning to the young man, who now 
walked beside her—‘* they come to tell you 
when there is to be astorm, don’t they? You 
can't like them ?” ; 

‘‘T can’t say I particularly like them,” he 
said, with a smile; not so much at ease with 
her. Her pretty face was raised to his, as 
much animation in it as though she had been 
talking sense. , 

‘‘I don’t think I déslike any created animal 
I ever saw,” Tom went on. 

‘‘La!”’ cried Amy, her eyes opening wide. 

‘No accounting for tastes,’ quoth Miss 
Knox, as the group united near the house. 
“My prime pet was a toad. I cherished him 
for eighteen years. He lived under a huge 
stone behind the fernery at home, and, maybe, 
is there to this day, if he did not break his 
heart when we left. I know it was a bitter 
grief to me, but the poor old fellow would not 
bear transplanting, I feared.” 

“A toad, ugh!” shuddered Amy, as she 
gathered her dress about her, and skipped up 
the steps to the shady parlour. 

Mrs. Blake was urging her friends to stay for 
some luncheon. 

But they declined. 

“Tt zs early,”’ said Amy, ‘of course, but I 
had to arrange so for little Patty Holme to 
have her lesson. It was so tiresome the 
morning hour; I had to hurry so.” 

‘Ah, and how dees Patty get on with the 
music ?”’ asked Mrs. Barnet, kindly. ‘ Does 
she make progress ?” 

‘Pretty well,” answered Amy, carelessly. 

“She is rather a favourite of mine, do you 
know ?” continued the lady. 

Amy shrugged her shoulders slightly. 

“She is a good little thing, I daresay.” she 
rejoined; ‘it isa pity she has no mind.” 

‘No mind !”’ snapped Miss Knox. 

** Well, you know what I mean, no ambi- 
tion ; no thought above domestic matters, and 
you know those must be of second importance 
to improving the mind.” 

She was looking at Miss Knox as she 
spoke, and that lady nodded silently. 

‘IT told her she must practise, you know,” 
pursued Amy, complacently, “but she always 
says she can’t get time, and you know that is 
nonsense, because where there’s a will there's 
a way.” 

“‘That’s true enough,” agreed Tom, who in 
his turn was her ws-a-vis. 

“And she is ruining her hands for the 
keys,” concluded Amy, “and I told her 
so ” 


“ Ah, 
Knox. 

Whether it was the fact, as stated by the 
young speaker, or the rebuke administered to 
her pupil, which the lady alluded to, did not 
appear very clear. 

Amy Blake evidently accepted the former 
interpretation as she regarded with satis- 
faction her own wax-like hands, present- 
ing each of her guests in turn with the 
prized possession in the moment of leave- 
taking. 

Tom Barnet looked at the pretty white 
fingers as they vanished in the grasp of his 
big tanned fist. He seemed to find some 
amusement in the comparison, for he laughed 
as he relinquished it, and said,— 

‘You won't spoil yours, will you ?” 

“*No indeed!” was Amy's reply, “not for 
anyone!” 

Her tone was carnest too. 
very sincerely. 

At the rectory, where the trio made their 
next call, good Mrs. Chisholm, the rector’s 
wife, had some prize bantams, which must be 
exhibited and descanted upon. The stable 


that is bad!” jerked out Miss 


She meant it, 
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next allured Tom, who, sailor as he was, had 
tastes that way. 

A visit to the bees wiled away an hour, and 
then the rector came in, and luncheon was on 
the table, and no refusal would be taken. 

It was late in the afternoon when the little 
party bent their steps in the direction of 
home. — 

“Tt will not be far out of our way,” said 
Mrs. Barnet, as they strolled leisurely along, 
**T should like to call upon Mrs. Holme ; I 
have not seen any of them for a fortnight. 
But perhaps you will not care to come ?”’ 

“IT am going,” said Miss Knox. 

**T, too, unless you don’t want me,” added 
her nephew. 

He followed in the path taken by the ladies. 

This led them to the fields, across which 
they obtained a view of the Holmes’ dwell- 
ing, standing alone in a good-sized garden of 
its own. 

They had paced along almost in silence. 
The slumbrous stillness of evening was settling 
down upon the earth. Distantly a lark sang 
its farewell to the day; a lazy thrush hard by 
warbled a subdued accompaniment. 

The low of homeward tending cattle fell 
faintly on the ear. Everything seemed sink- 
ing gradually to repose. 

Suddenly comes a wild break into the 
drowsy harmony. 

Affrighted silence fled before the shrieking 
of a small figure which darted from the door 
of the house they were approaching. 

A girl it was, bareheaded, dashing headlong 
with a yell, followed by a puft of smoke and a 
smell of burning, while, so powerful is the 
effect of imagination, Mrs. Barnet fancied 
she saw flames. 

There was a crash of earthenware; loud 
cries of childish voices were issuing from the 
house. 

‘Gracious! whatever is it ?” 

‘Is the house on fire ?”’ 

While the women exclaimed, their nephew 
was striding on towards the house. 


The fugitive rar on, still shrieking; tumbled - 


over the stile, crossed the corner of the field, 
and disappeared down a narrow lane which led 
to a group of small cottages lying in the 
hollow. 

Ere Tom reached the garden-gate, two 
terrified mites of humanity rushed from the 
house, crying bitterly, — 

‘Our Patty! Oh, where’s our Patty?” 

“Mammy! mammy! Oh, dear! oh, dear! 
Mammy’s in the fire!” 

Tom ran past them and entered the house. 

The ladies were not far behind. Mrs. 
Barnet caught Jack as he came headlong 
through the gate. 

‘What zs the matter?’’ she exclaimed. 
‘What have you been doing?” 

**T done nothing,” he sobbed, while Susie 
joined in with a torrent of tearful words, of 
which nothing could be made. 

Suddenly a torrent of sparks shot up from 
the chimney; a smell of burning soot became 
very apparent. The baby was heard roaring 
lustily. 

The children redoubled their cries that 
‘“* Mammy was in the fire,” ‘‘ Baby would be 
burned.” 

Tom Barnet appeared at the casement, 
which he flung open with both hands. 

“It’s all right,” he said, ‘at least it will be 
in a few moments. Stay out there a bit, 
aunt.” 

He disappeared, and from the window came 
a cloud of smoke. 

At that moment “Our Patty!” shricked 
Jack, ‘‘ there’s our Patty !” 

The girl came flying, as it seemed, over the 
stile and up the field path, marvelling at the 
signs of commotion about her home. 

The youngsters ran to meet her. 

‘* Oh, what is the matter ?” cried the sister, 
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as they clung about her and she still pressed 
on, panting with the speed she had made. 

‘“* Nancy set the house on fire!” 

‘¢'Yes, and burnt all her hair!” 

“* And smashed the big tea-pot !” 

“« And scalded baby !” 

“Ob, dear! dear!” cried poor Patty, 
“where is mother ?” 

‘« She's in the fire!”’ sobbed Susie. Ape 

‘No, she’s put out the fire,” corrécted, 
Jack, ‘and he’s in there, the gentleman with 
the gold on his cap, and he’s put out the fire 
too!” 

‘And he’s all black, and so’s baby,” cried 
Susie. 

‘What does it all mean?” asked Mrs. 
Barnet, coming forward from the small 
arbour where she and her sister had sat down 
to rest. 

‘Oh, ma’am,” began Patty, “I got Nancy 
Lee——” ; 

An interruption here occurred. 

From the side of the dwelling, where the 
garden opened upon the lane, appeared the 
figure of a woman bustling up, with a face 
full of wrath. A dirty face it was also, and 
over it fell her untidy hair, only half-covered 
by a dingy shawl. Cap or bonnet she wore 
none. 

She was almost breathless with haste, but 
she kept up squalls of angry threat to some- 
one who followed closely behind her. 

This was a girl, about fourteen, with grimy 
blackened face and reddened eyelids. She 
limped ; and as she came she twisted a very 
dingy pinafore in her hands, now and again 
applying it to her eyes, when she sniffed and 
sobbed with an ostentation of the deepest 
woe, which contrasted oddly with her broad 
red face and open mouth, almost on a grin. 

The woman began as soon as she entered 
the garden and her eyes fell on Patty. 

“‘Here’s a fine to-do! Here’s my child 
come home half burnt to death, and all her 
clothes spoiled, and her hair burt off her 
head, and, maybe, disfigured for life! And 
me scared out of my wits, and in the middle 
of my washinz! I’d like to know who's to 
pay me for her things. And her eyebrows 
singed! it isn’t a shilling a week as will pay 
for that!” - 

“Oh, Mrs. Lee!” cried Patty, endeavour- 
ing to go forward, while Susie clung about 
her, terrified by this new scare. “Is Nancy 
hurt? I know nothing of what has happened !” 

“Oh, no, of course not!” exclaimed the 
virago. ‘You must be minding your music 
and your fal-lals. Hurt, indeed. Her eye- 
brows are gone and her beautiful hair half off 
her head, if that’s being hurt!” 

At this moment she became aware of the 
two ladies who had stepped out of the arbour. 

She dropped an awkward curtsey, and 
stopped speaking. 

“Well!” said Miss Knox, looking her full 
in the face, ‘have you finished ?” 

‘‘T beg your pardon, mum,” she whined. 
**T didn’t know as you was there, but it is 
hard, and me a poor widow.” 

“Come here, Nancy,” said Mrs. Barnet, 
and the girl approached, with a very futile 
attempt at a sob. 

“I see no disfigurement here,” said the 
lady, quietly, “‘ but what plenty of soap and 
water will remove. Are you burnt anywhere, 
Nancy?” 

The girl murmured a negative, looking 
furtively at her mother as she did so. 

“Who set the chimney on fire?” asked 
Miss Knox, bluntly. ‘Was it you, Nancy 
Leer? 

“Yes,” very reluctantly. 

“She poured the oil on the fire,” said little 
Susie. 

“To make the kettle boil,’ added Jack. 

‘Who broke the tea-pot? Was it you?” 
queried Miss Knox again. 


“Tt fell out of my hand,” muttered the 
culprit. 

“ And spilled the water on the baby’s foot 
eh ?” the sharp cross-examiner continued, ” 

“Yes,” growled Nancy, defiant now, 

Miss Knox addressed the angry accuser, 

“It seems to me,” she said, “it js Mrs. 
Holme who has good ground for complaint, 


Your child has caused more annoyance and 


vies here than you seem likely to atone 
or. 

Mrs. Lee was already turning away, and, 
driving Nancy before her, with a push anda 
grumbling threat of what she should « catch,” 
the two disappeared down the lane. 

Mrs. Holme now appeared at the door, 
desiring her visitors to come in. 

“Tt is all over now,”’ she said, though how 
I should have ever managed if Mr. Tom had 
not come to my help I don’t know, for baby 
was screaming so dreadfully all the while 
that I feared he would have a fit. But it’s all 
over, I’m glad to say!” 

She was looking very pale, and the baby, 
who had been put through a hasty course of 
ablutions, and who had been more frightened 
than hurt, was crowing in her arms, a pathetic 
sob at times escaping him, like the faint 
heaving of the surface of a lake, when sui- 
shine follows storm. 

‘‘ Come into the parlour,”’ said Mrs. Holme, 
as she led the way. ‘Mr. Tom is upstairs 
having a wash. I am so thankful for his help, 
I really don’t know what I should have 
done!” 

“‘That Nancy is a mischievous monkey,” 
said Miss Knox, as they sat down in the 
shady old-fashioned parlour, and the grim 
woman took the chubby infant on her lap, he 
nothing loath, after a minute inspection of her 
face. 

“‘T don’t think there is any real harm in 
the girl,” said Mrs. Barnet. ‘“ She has been 
terribly neglected, of course. We know her 
mother of old. ‘Ihave always pitied Nancy, 
though I certainly would not select her for 
domestic service.” 

“‘Oh, ma’am,”’ cried Patty, “it was all my 
fault. I asked mother to let me have Nancy 
Lee in to help in the house a bit while I went 
to Miss Blake.” 

“Ah! for your music lesson,” said Miss 
Knox, who had given the baby her watch 
chain to play with, he having just made the 
unpleasant discovery that it was not on the 
whole eligible as an article of food. 

The colour mounting in Patty’s cheeks 
acknowledged something in the tone of the 
elder lady’s remark. 

‘‘ You did it for the best, my dear,” observed 
her mother, also answering the unspoken 
thought in her child’s face. ‘She paid 
Nancy out of her own little pocket money, 
and the girl might have been useful if she 
chosen.” 

“She is a nasty girl!” said Jackey, very 
decidedly. ‘She put salt in my milk instead 
of sugar.” 

“And her gave baby mustard, and made 
him cry,” says Susie. : 

“And she threw astone at a frog,” adds 
Jack, who would have continued but that a 
hand was laid gently on his lips. 

“‘Don’t do that Patty,’’ he cried out, push- 
ing the hand away. ‘1 may talk, and I dont 
want Nancy, and you ain’t our Patty any more 
if you let her come.” ; 

“‘No,” chimed in Susie, with her little 
tinkling tones. “You ain’t our Patty any 
more, and I won’t dance to your music, that 
won't.” : 

Poor Patty! she went quietly away, with a 
sore heart, under pretence of getting some 
tea for the visitors, and then set herself to the 
task of restoring order to the dismantled sooty 
kitchen. 


’ 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


EDUCATIONAL. 


GurmANIA.—We could not undertake to advise on 
the subject of agencies in England. We should 
think that a reference to, or an advertisement in, the 
columns of the 72es would be the best plan. — 

Excersior.—Read ‘A Talk about the Cambridge 
‘Local Examinations’ page 115, vol. ii. Also 
“Instruction by Correspondence,” page 274, 
yol. ii. From the careless way in which you read 
‘Tue Girt’s Own Paper we should fear your head 
teacher’s strictures were true. , 

Kusy A. C. S.—We think you deserve great praise 

‘for your efforts to improve your education, and we 
should suggest Saturday evenings, as on that day 
you seem to have the least todo. Try half an ounce 
of powdered chalk. ; 

Horr.—There are many excellent books which would 
be of much service to you in teaching “ the first 
principles of religion ”’ to your pupils, which each, 
more or less, treat of the fall of man, the Holy 
Trinity in Unity, the Incarnation, the sacrifice of 
Christ for man’s redempt:on, faith, and good works 
and amendment of life as the fruit of a living faith, 
the resurrection of the body, the future jugd- 
ment, heaven and hell, these being amongst the 
chief principles of Christianity. “‘Paley’s Evi- 
dences,” one of the University class books, should 
be studied, and Stanley Leathes’ “Grounds of 
Christian Hope,” 56, Paternoster-row, E.C., and 
the ‘‘ Bible Handbook,” by Dr. Angus, 56, Pater- 
noster-row, E.C., are works which you should 
procure. 

A Sercron’s Daucutrir.—We recommend the 
“History of England’? for schools, 2 maps, 
zamo, 58., cloth, published at 56, Paternoster- 
row, E.C. 

Scoich Girt.—We are not acquainted with any 
teacher at the East end of town, noranywhere else, 
who gives lessons in dressmaking. Inquire at some 





good dressmakers’ ; possibly they might, some of 


them, be induced to receive you without appren- 
ticeship. 

EyanceLine, S. A. B., Marcaret, Devorr and 
Jessiz.—1. You must be a certificated student to 
qualify you for applying for a situation as mistress 
in music, or any branch of education in a high 
school. 2. You had better write for instruction on 
the subject to the National Training School for 
Music. Kensington Gore, London, W.C., or the 
Royal Academy of Music, 4, Tenterden-street, 
Hanover-square, W., or Trinity College, Mande- 
ville-street, Manchester-square, W. 

Nosresse Oprice.—The future draughtsman should 
learn algebra, geometry, and drawing of all kinds; 
the chemist, botany, mineralogy, and Latin. 
We should think you might learn to swim at any 
age. 

WALLFLOWER.—We recommend the ‘History of 
Greece ’’ for schools, by the Rev. I’. Arnold, with 
maps and illustrations, crown $8vo, price 6s. 
any 56, Paternoster-row, E.C. Your writing is 
good, 


WORK. 


Ayn Kutcut.—You are quite right about the wool. 
The right description for making our ‘ baby’s 
shoe,” No. 5, is Berlin, not Andalusian wool. We 
are so glad that you find the recipe to produce 
under your good workmanship such a pretty one. 
Thank you for telling us the result of your experi- 
ment. 

I’. B.—Sce our answer to ‘ Henrietta.” We cannot 
tell you “how to cure the effects of moth on 
fur,” the “ effects " consisting in the production of 
bald places, unless you suppose that rubbing a little 
Ppomatum on them would make the fur grow again. 
“And also, how to destroy the moth itself,” you 
add. Your only chance of eftecting this is to send 
it to a furrier to be baked. 

Aba.—Satin is a suitable material for a piano front. 
Consult our many articles on crewel embroidery for 
an answer to your other questions. * 

loxa.—We do not think it possible for you to “ con- 
struct”’ your own folding screen as you propose to 
do. It is far wiser to purchase one ready covered. 
with canvas which will be well stretched, and of 
solid manufacture. You can then cover the canvas 
With gold paper, if you wish, as you could not 
Possibly put on paper without first preparing a 
8roundwork of canvas. See answer to *‘ Claribel.”’ 

Mavesstz. Wyorssie.—The grey spots Jeft on your 
black silk jacket—left by the use of turpentine to 
femove paint—may be taken out perhaps by the 
‘pplication of spirits of wine. If your mother have 
such an opinion of your visual powers as to suppose 
that “you could not see the sca if sent to it for salt 
water,”” we think that she had better take the case 
Very seriously in hand. Either you must have given 
Way very deplorably to a habit of absence of mind, 
commonly called ‘ wool-gathering,” or else you 
Sorely need the advice of an oculist. You had 
better set about obtaining a remedy, as it is no 
joking matter. ‘“ Frowns’’ are very objectionable 
on anyone's face, but especially ona little girl’s, 
a when disappointed of seeing Tut Girt’s Own 
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An Anxious Inquirer.—For button-holes see 
‘Plain Needlework,” page 154, vol. i. A good 
beating is generally the best way to clean Turkey 
carpets, and it is wonderful how they are improved 
by it. Dry salt is also considered good to sweep 
them with. 

Ernine.—‘ Thread before the needle’? means in 
front of the needle, not at the back. ‘Slip one” 
means take one stitch from one needle on to the 
other, without knitting it at all. We do not under- 
stand the rest of your query as to the “slipped 
stitch.” Have you no one near you who can give 
you a few instructions in knitting ? 

PASSEMENTERIE.—If you can crochet well you maybe 
able to make some passementerie for yourself, 
using black silk and beads. Your writing appears 
pretty good. 

ARIsTOcKAT.—Read ‘Socks and Stocking Knit- 
ting,’” page 157, vol. ii. 

A. E. B.—Such cases are made by shopkeepers for 
themselves. They are very simple affairs. Why 
not purchase a small chamois leather, and make 
one for yourself on a foundation of American 
leather? Run the chamois leather in casings wide 
enough to hold your needles. 

Henrierra.—According to one of the first authori- 
ties on.furs in London, nothing will preserve them 
but constant shaking, brushing, and exposure to 
the air, But if obliged to pack them up for any 
period, sew them up in linen, and lock them into a 
oe box or wardrobe lined with cedar- 
wood. : 

T1n.—Rinse your eis-wool shawl in a good lather of 
soap and tepid water, and then wrap it in a towel, 
and pass it, thus enclosed, through a wringing 
machine. 

E. T. .—We do not understand what you mean, 
and your spelling should be improved as well as 
your writing before you attempt to indulge in 
letter-writing. What do you mean by ‘‘ Mbro ” ? 

Etmwoop.—Try to obtain orders for work from some 
“ready-made linen ”’ shops, or fancy work shops. 

Dora H.—When you “ purl” you place the thread 
beiore the needle to knit the stitch. 


ART. 


Marion.—Dessert d'’oyleys are usually etched with 
good marking ink and a steel pen. Everyone 
seems to advise some particular favourite in the 
way of ink, so you must choose for yourself. 

BarzertA Oui.—We agree with your drawing- 
master, and advise you to continue your practical 
studies in drawing and shading, as well as your 
studies in water-colours. 

ILtAra.—Take your original designs for Christmas 
cards to the various publishers and stationers, and 
you will soon sell them if good. This is the only 
method of disposing of them. : 

Mave .ine.—The person to whom you should appl 
isa good paper-hanger. If you refer to the back 
numbers of our magazine you will find directions of 
all kinds on the subject of art in various depart- 
ments. 

Granny.—We should advise your taking your inven- 
tion or card to some publishing society of your own 
denomination. Your own minister may be able to 
give you information as to the best means for 
making it known. Your writing is legible. 

D.S. L.—Youhave avery decided talent for draw- 
ing, and we should think you might be most suc- 
cessful as an artist. The mushrooms are particu- 
larly good and well drawn. 


COOKERY. 


A Youne Wirr.—Read “Pies and Tarts,” page 
244, vol. ii, Also “Lemon Cheese Cakes,” 
page 95, vol. i. 

Torriz.—We think the malt bread you inquire about 
is probably a baker’s recipe, made for an especial 
complaint. Perhaps the doctor who advised it can 
tell you where to get the instructions how to 
make it. Extract of malt can be obtained at all 
chemists’. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Eastern HeLiotrore.—We sympathise with you and 
your eldest brother sincerely. In reference to your 
own case, you have given us a clue to the reason 
for some of the unpleasant scenes that occur. ‘‘I 
confess to a very hot temper,’’ to which you give 
vent when annoying things are said. But a young 
girl, still a minor, has no business to ‘‘ answer 
back,’’? whatever may be said by one so much 
older and standing in such a position. We say 
this in all kindliness, and with the_ fullest 
sympathy for you in so painful a position Try the 
peace-making effect of that “soft answer” that 
**turneth away wrath,’ and set yourself to the 
difficult task of self-control, daily asking for the 
needful strength. This “nagging ’’ is often the 
result of a lack of tact in the persons subjected 
to it. 

Nora Hexatt.—The price of the ‘‘ New Companion 
to the bible * is 2s.6d. 

Dot.y.—We do not think it at all “‘ too much trouble 
to answer Dolly,” and are glad to tell her that she 
writes very well for eight years old, Mamma is very 
good to say that we know everything; but then, 
alas! we cannot always tell everytbing that we 
know, and our rules forbid our giving names and 
recommendations. 


Juz.—We think you might find the information in the 


“Memorials”? of Miss Havergal, by her sister. 
Your writing is large and legible. 


Jue and Caro Kurries.—Soak the cloves in hot 


water until sufficiently softened.to piece with a 
needle, 


Give Por.—The door shelf is merely of pine, with 


two brackets, one on either side of the door lintels. 
It may be ornamented in any way youwish. Your 
writing is quite unformed. 


Cuariry Prcxsnirr.—Count the number of words 


in the column of THe Girt’s Own Paper and then 
find out to how many pages your writing of that 
number extends. 


Manria.—The recipe for the alum basket appears to 


be quite correct, but perhaps you have not stirred 
the mixture with a piece of. wood while gently 
boiling. Too much evaporation of the alum has 
taken place, and the boiling process was too long 
or too violent. 


Evetyn, Neti Cnormonpetey, and L. S. D. wish 


to restore discoloured pearls to their natural hue. 
Soak them in hot water in which bran has been 
boiled, with a little salts of tartar and alum, rub- 
bing them gently between the fingers when the heat 
will allow, rinse them in lukewarm water, and lay 
them to dry in adark place on white paper. Renew 
the application till all discolouration is removed. 
“L, &. D.” should read ‘“ Seasonable Dress ” 
in the December number for advice on her expen- 
diture of her allowance. 


AGAMeMNoN.—The bristles of hair-brushes may be 


stiffened by soaking the brush, bristles downward, 
in alum and water. Your writing is not at all good 
for fifteen years of age. 


oe ee at a first-class grocer’s. 


OuUISE.2.—1. Copper is cleaned with oil and finely- 

powdered rotten-stone rubbed on thoroughly and 

allowed to remain a time; rub off with a soft 

leather. 2. Dry your flowers between sheets of 

ia me ak changing the paper every few 
$ 


ays. 
A Wreatu or Smoxe.—Make a solution of alum 


half-pound to one pint of water. Boil gently, and 
when cool dip your leaves and grasses into it, allow- 
ing them to remain some hours. Your writing is 
very good. 


Housekerrer.—With great care we think £3 to 


4310s. per weck should suffice for food, washing, 
and light. The clothing for the father, mother, 
and two elder daughters would cost at least £15 
perannumeach. Jor the two younger ones £15 
the two. All clothes must be made at home, 
except the gentleman’s cloth suits. You do not 
mention cither wages or rent, so we conclude you 
pay these from some other fund, as they are very 
Important items. Repairs and renewal of furniture, 
china,-and house-lincn are also omitted. 


Sr. Luna—We do not quite see why you should write 


for advice to us, as you scem perfectly aware of your 
own failures in “redeeming the time,?? so we will 
give you a sharp spur forwards on your upward 
path ina text. Read St. James iv. 17. We must 
ot or else deteriorate; we cannot stand 
still. 


Axicze D.—Write “Care of” in full. Writing and 


drawing are of the same nature, and one of our best 
authoritics maintains that the person who can write 
can draw. 


ELLA.—We think the reading of sensational stories 


very bad for the mind, as they enervate and weaken 
it. Weare glad that John Bunyan is not alive to 
hear you inquiring whether “lhe Pilgrim’s Pro- 


gress” isa novel, Itis an allegory, or figurative 
story. 


Sorrowrut MacpaAtenr.—If you steadfastly desire 


to serve God humbly, and to perform all the little 
duties of your everyday life as in His sight, and 
you place all your hope of salvatior on His atone- 
ment alone, you need not to be for ever brooding 
over your ‘‘frames and feelings,’”’ your “ assured 
peace,” and so forth. No matter about them. 
God will grant His peace in His own time. As to 
your meeting with so many more temptations since 

ou endeavoured to serve Him, it is simply that you 
have learnt to know the evil of your own heart 
better than you did before. Remember that the 
Holy Ghost alone has drawn you to seek your re- 
conciliation to God. You would not have turned 
your own heart; and thus you may find much con- 
solation in this consideration. See Isaiah xxvi. 3, 
Isaiah 1. 10, St. John vi. 37, and Hebrews vii. 25. 
You will feel happier after a due study ot such pas- 
sages as these, 


Dry Bacon.—Certainly, hyacinths in glasses should 


be kept in the dark, as the roots would be if in the 
earth. 


Witp Rosr.—We consider that it is a lazy and very 


bad practice to appear at breakfast in a dressing- 
gown. If young girls come down in bedroom 
attire,the grandmammasand grandpapas might come 
down in their night-caps and slippers. ‘The term 
genre is French, and denotes subjects of still life, 
sometimes, perhaps, including birds and animals. 
‘The Dutch excel in this style. 


Eva.—1. Gold and silver have been worn simulta- 


neously for some considerable time past, and gipsy 
rings of both metals on the same finger. 2. Yes. 


A Motuertess Girt.—A year of full crape mourn- 


ing. The black edge of the paper is rather too 
deep for the present custom. ‘Che wedding-ring 
had better have becn unremoved, 
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Crem.—Consult a veterinary surgeon. You are by 
no means too old to compete for our prizes. Com- 
pare your writing with our articles on the subject, 
and judge for yourself. 

Ami.—1. Steam the papers, “ gummed back to back,” 
over a basin of Polling water. 2. Inquire at a 
musicseller’s. 

A Mortuer ANb Stster.—1. We feel much sympathy 
with you, and congratulate you much on having 
been given. such an important work to do, and to 
have been able to accomplish it so successfully, 
even in sickness and suffering. 2. See answer to 
 Clem,’’ 

Tick-Tick.—The name “ Judith ” means, in 
Hebrew, ‘ praised.” See answer to 
“Clem.” : 

NEtuE.—We do not recognise your quota- 
tion What do you mean by being 
“ prately obliged ’’? 

Grunmpy-cuiessom.—‘ Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley,’”? who invented the dance of that name, 
was the great-grandfather of Roger de 
Coverley, otherwise Roger of Cowley, a 
place near Oxford. : 

Scrap ALbum.—You both need medical treat- 
ment. Local applications only give tem- 
porary relief in most cases. Myrrh and 
water is a good wash for the mouth. 

Puccie.—Some people’s eyes have been 
known to fade, and in old age they may 
naturally do so. But we believe your state- 
ment is somewhat exaggerated, however 
unintentionally. 

Poot’s Snowprop.—The day about which 
you ask was a Thursday. See answer to 

Miriam.—1. What is to become of those 
who do not accept salvation through our 
Divine Redeemer is no business of ours. 
They are in the hands of their Maker, the 
supreme source of all wisdom, justice, and 
mercy. It is simply our duty to believe, 
and to “bring forth fruit with patience.” 
2. The inconsistencies and the evil conduct 
of those who know the truth of the Gospel 
are no reflection upon that truth; it brings 
them punishment, adding as it does to their 
responsibility. We are not to constitute 
ourselves the judges of others, nor the 
judges of our Creator in His dealings with 
iis creatures. Weare all too much dis- 
posed to say, “Lord, and what shall this 
man du ?’’ ‘* What is that tothee? Follow 
thou me.”’—St. John xxi. 23. We feel for 
you sincerely. 

F. Dompey.—See Genesis xxxi. 49. Do not 
appeal from your parents to us. They must 
guide you. But at all times, asa rule, lean 
to the side of discretion, if even to your own 
self-denial. 

Mary.—It simply means just what is said. 
The differences in religious scruples 
amongst Christians is enlarged upon, and 
the urgent command to desist from judg- 
ing our brethren equally insisted upon, 
“wisdom” being ‘justified of all her 
children,” and ‘charity’ being ‘‘the ful- 
filling of the law.” 

A Younc Cotonist.—The ‘‘Laura”’ spoken 
of by the poct Petrarch was thought to 
have been the wife of Hugues de Sade, of 
Avignon. In this case she was Laura de 
Novés before her marriage. Your writing 
"is neat and legible. Weare glad you find 
our paper such a comfort in your far-away 
village in South Africa. 

Snow.—Artificial teeth may be held in a 
mouth without natural teeth by means of 
what is called “suction.” There is no way 
of securing your own tecth when they be- 
come loose. If from a cold, they may 
tighten again of themselves. : 

Prenevope.—Sprinkle a little “‘ insecticide”’ 
about the place on the hearth where they 
are heard at night. We thank you for your 
kind letter. ~~ 

Lirtte Tin Sotpier.:—As we are perfectly 
unacquainted with the circumstances of the 


case, we can only say to. you as we do to the atr is, and how sweetly the birds sing! I wonder .if 
so many—consult your mother, who knows many other of the’ Editor's ‘girls’ are now taking walks 
all and is your natural guide. If you had tn the early morning 2” 


none we should advise you kindly, but 
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But all the same we do not know how we may 

obtain the privilege of an introduction to them. 

Get some gentleman friend (clergyman or lawyer) 

to look through your manuscript and advise you. 

We did not for a moment disparage the feminine 

chargoter of your epistle by ‘‘ mistaking you fora 
oy. 

Excetsion.—We much approve of the tone of your 
letter, and thank you for it. To you we must give 
an oft-repeated piece of advice—pray for grace to 
subdue your hasty temper, lest the influence of 
your teaching “may be counteracted by the 
faultiness of yéur example. But active means 
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the ink. Let all correspondents i 
and black ink. ae NS ae 


L. Max.—We have more materials than we can 


use. 


Rosainp.—It is by no means advisable for a girl’s 


health to go out every morning in the 

winter, at half-past 6 a.m., to otiend a ae os 
ing. Under such circumstances she is liable i 
catch any infection prevalent, and to sufter doom 
the inclemency of the weather. If unable a 
obtain ae ped breakfast she should have a ene 
of milk and a piece of bread and butter, ? 


Fixenza.—Any stimulating lotion may betried, Ask 






i 
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“ What a lovely morning tt is, Marion dear! How fresh 


“ Yes, Fane, of course there are. The Editors influence 


firmly, to decline accepting any more. is unbounded.” 


Per Lamn.—From what you say we fancy 
you have a soprano voice of small com- 


pass, and you have not got any good low notes. , 


f suffering from chronic hoarseness you should 


consult a doctor. We thank you for all your kind © 


wishes. 
AvpLe Biossom.—We cannot yrescribe for ‘‘ sore 
eyes” without knowing what made them so,’ We 


do not profess to be ‘‘quacks.”’ But sec page 127, ' 


vol. ii., which may help you. 


F. M.—What a funny little body ‘ F. M.’’ appears ' 


to be! She says, “I have written a book, and 


cannot tell what to do next. I do not know what ~ 
a publisher is.”” They are not “‘sea-serpents”’ at . 


all events, though apparently rather formidable to 


this little maiden who seems -to be so much. “at ' 


sea’’ on the question of launching her paper boat. 


She further assures us that ‘‘ the people in my book ° 


are neither so ignorant nor so toolish as I am.” 


should always be taken when you pray for any- 


scribe for the benefit of stammerers would be 
equally efficacious to the speakers of ‘“ hasty 
words.”” .Count twenty when angry before you 
open your lips. Writing copies daily will improve 
your hand. ae 

. Scorciu-Tassy.—Of course when visitors are shown 


should at once cease your performance, and rise to 
greet them, and takea place where they can speak 
to you if so disposed. : 
Carrots.—Try steel drops, or a mixture of quinine 
and iron, which a chemist will make up, if you tell 


thing, and we think that the method which we pre- - 


into the room where you are singing or playing, you . 


him what it isfor. He will mark the dose and give , 


directions for-use.* - 
C. D.—Your letter is illegible from the paleness of 





a chemist or hairdresser. 

Macoie.—The fur will look better after bein 
worn for a time, but it will not recover it, 
first look any more than your brother's 
new hat after it has hada renching with 
London rain. 

Woopsine.—Crown Imperial is the common _ 
name for a plant of the Liliaceous order 
the botanical name being Fritillaria jy,’ 

ertalis. The bulbs have a fetid foxy smel| 
t is an exotic. There is one English 
species of the genus, Frz¢illaria meleagris 
the Snake’s head, or Fritillary. It is also 
called Guinea-hen flower. It grows wild 
in very tew localities, In Dyer and 
Trimen’s ed ee ‘a Middlesex” “it is said 
to grow abundantly in Lord Lytton’s p: 
Totteridge, Herts. : ie as 

Rep Risson.—White mice are best fed on 
oats, bread, and milk, not cheese, 

Marit Louisz.—A greenhouse is a suitable 
place for your birds, but not a hothouse, 
Mavetine.—lIt would not be the slightest use 

sending your story to a publisher. 

PHILAMATH.— Do not yield to adverse thngs 
is the meaning of the motto. It is part uf 
a Latin hexameter line :— 

“Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior 
ito. 

Ecita.—The disfigurement is probably from 
the varnish being spoiled by the spirir, 
which would not injure wood much. The 
only remedy is re-varnishing. The coins 
would fetch little more than their nominal 
value, not being rare. 

Micnonetrxe.—The‘propriety of your taking 
the sacrament is a matter on which you 
must consult some friend or your minister. 
No one can give advice on such a subject 
by a printed answer to your question. 

Kurrum Vatiey.—Ask at the place whee 
the ‘‘ percolator ” was bought. 


Crarice.—The humorous poem about the 
temptations of St. Anthony is by the Rev. 
Mr. Barham, author of ‘The Ingoldsby 
Legends,” and will be found in his works. 
It is one of the pieces which Florence 
Marryat recites with great effectiveness in 
her popular entertainments, and is printed 
in some of her programmes. : 

Berta.—Your tortoise will find food in the 
garden when the plants grow as. spring 
advances. Put various tLings in its way 
if you wish it fed by yourself, but it is a 
stupid sort of pet. A young frog or toad is 
much more interesting, and useful in killing 
insects among the plants. 7 

Cornish Girt.—Your suggestion tht the 
readers of THe Girt’s Own Paper should 
combine for some charitable or benevolent 
object will be considered in due time. The 
examples named by you originated in the 
minds of publishers with the view of bene- 
fitting the poor. In some of the hospitals 
with abundant means the patients are 
petted and spoiled for returning to their 
own humble homes. The truth is that there 
is no lack of sympathy and help for the sick 
and for paupers, and even criminals, but 
there is comparatively little done for the 
honest and industrious poor who are strug- 

H gling to support themselves and to maintain 


ae their independence. Among all the chari- 


ties of London, with their vast revenues 
and well-paid officials, there ts hardly 4 
place where decayed gentlewomen, gover’ 
nesses, and teachers out of situation, an 
others: with scanty means can fin ai 
and shelter, short of the worxhouse, where 
all classes have to herd together 4s 
paupers. In some countries there i 
Refuges, for honest pe. folk, hein 
out needing to qualify for admission by el iE 
criminals. In England in old times the buil 4 ie 
almshouses for the poor used to be a favourite a 
of charity. There are too few of these places, 
special interest is necessary to get admiss:on. as 
miore are needed; or else there might be, in socks 
nection with Poor Law Union Wo-khouses, P a = 
where respectable poor people could live, ne 
ent of a small sum by themselves or their re ‘he 
hurches and congregations might thus ad¢ rile 
comfort of many aged or invalid persons, at ver hn 
cost. Everyone. would giadly contribute hore 
annual collection or offertory for such aime es aay. 
just as they do for the sick on Hospita ogee 
e shall consider how generous girls - a goat 
Cornish correspondent may best help in so? 
work for poorer sisters. : 


CHAPTER IV. 

“AND TEARS TAKE SUNSHINE FROM THINE EYES.” 
Dr. ANDREW GARNETT had left no 
debts, and his affairs were in better 
order than Cecily Woodburn had dared 
tohope. There was little enough for the 
orphan, but she would not, at any rate, 
go penniless to her uncle’s house. 

And Cecily, like a wise woman, deter- 
mined that her niece should be well 
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CHAELMAS 


By SARAH DOUDNEY 


furnished with all that a young girl could 
reasonably require. A great deal of 
after comfort or discomfort would depend 
upon the Garnetts’ first impressions of 
Daisy. 

Aunt Cecily herself had a small sum 
put by for a rainy day. Edgar Wyon 


. had left his little all to his betrothed, 


but as yet it had not been touched. A 
fairer future was now opening before 
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DAISY. 


Cecily’s eyes; she was going to Lady 
Jessie Boyd, and her purse would be 
better filled and her whole life larger 
and brighter than it had everbeen before. 

She made few purchases for Daisy and 
herself before they left Bridleton. They 
were going straight to London, and 


‘Cecily resolved that her niece should 


have the benefit of town costumes, chosen 
with care and taste. The Garnett girls 
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“A YOUNG LADY IN DEEP MOURNING.” 
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should have no fault to find with their 
stranger-cousin’s dress. Daisy would 
be able to meet their first sharp glances 
with the consciousness of being tho- 
roughly well attired. 

IDusk was deepening fast into twilight 
when Daisy had her first glimpse of 
London. She was feeling jaded and 
tired after the journey, for her health 
had not recovered from the shock of her 
father’s death; but she roused herself 
and sat upright as the cab rolled along 
Regent Street. 

There was still a red glow of sunset in 
the sky, and a fresh wind blew softly into 
her face through the window. In spite 
of natural interest in scenes entirely new, 
Daisy looked longer at the rosy clouds 
than at the crowds below them. It was 
the very same sky that she had watched 
a thousand times from her old room at 
home ; just such an evening flush had 
often reddened the roofs and walls at 
Bridleton, and had charmed the child’s 
eyes with its fading beauty. 

Even in her nursery days her mind 
had always been awake to the poetry 
of evensong. Sunset and prayer were 
never divided in her thoughts, and heaven 
itself seemed nearest in the calm of the 
closing day. 

She could not help thinking of the 
time when there would be no Aunt Cecily 
by her side. She was going into a little 
world of strangers, and was by no means 
sure of her welcome there; but the God 
of her childhood was the God of her 
maidenhood—a Father, watching His 
child with all the ceaseless care of love. 
The comfort of the thought strengthened 
her and quieted her spirit, and Cecily 
saw her pale face brighten visibly. 

They had taken lodgings in a very old 
house in a quiet West-end street. The 
landlady was a Bridleton woman, and 
had once owed her life to Dr. Andrew 
Garnett’s prompt attention and skill. 
She had been a poor woman when the 
doctor had taken her case in hand and 
effected her cure; but she was now 
married to a well-to-do man, and was 
fairly prosperous. Her house was but 
a short distance from Portland Place, 
and Cecily was glad to feel that Mrs. 
Linford’s rooms might be a future 
meeting-place for Daisy and herself. 

To Daisy this lodging-house seemed 
dark as night when she stumbled in, out 
of the waning daylight. Their rooms 
were on the second floor, and the girl 
groped her way up long flights of stairs 
with weary feet. But she found herself 
at last in a bedroom with a quaint bow- 
window, and saw the last of the red 
sunset through the small panes of glass. 

‘“You are very tired, Daisy,” said 
Cecily’s soft voice. ” 

There was a cushioned seat in the old 
window ; Daisy sank down upon it, and 
leaned her head against the window- 
frame. y 

Long afterwards she retained the 
dreamy impression: of;that first night in 
town. She remembered the vast outlook 
of chimneys and roofs of all shapes, and 
the church spiresthat rose high into the 
twilight. 

n, lighting candles:“and~ opening 
d:came’at last to Daisy’s side 
with a pair of little slippers. She gently 





Cecily’ moved softly about the 
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drew the boots off the girl’s aching feet, 
and put on the soft shoes; and then she 
almost lifted Daisy from her seat. 

‘**You must wash your face and hands 
in warm water, and have some tea,’’ she 
said, cheerily ; and Daisy obeyed her. 

Tea was ready in a sitting-room as 
old-fashioned as the bedroom. Mrs. 
Linford had hung antimacassars over 
the heavy sofa and chairs, and had tried 
the effect of one or two very modern and 
cheap pictures—coloured woodcuts from 
illustrated journals; but the solid old 
furniture would have looked better without 
the white crochet, and the woodcuts were 
decidedly out of place on the dingy walls. 
There was a good fire; a round table 
was drawn close to the hearth, and 
spread with tea-things and covered 
dishes. Cecily drew forward an arm- 
chair for her niece. 

Daisy slept that night the profound 
slumber of utter weariness, while Cecily 
lay waking by her side for an hour or 
two. Daisy was still the chief object in 
her life and the subject of her thoughts. 

Cecily could never believe that she 
should ever be deeply interested in 
anything but Daisy. She was quite 
ready to enter cheerfully upon her new 
life with Lady Jessie, and to enjoy all 
the advantages of her new position. It 
would be an immense privilege to have 
access to a good library, and leisure to 
read and think. And then, too, there 
would be the pleasure of intercourse 
with cultivated people, for Lady Jessie 
gathered round her only those who were 
really worth knowing. 

But even these delights could not make 
up for the loss of Daisy. 

Cecily looked wistfully at the sleeping 
face at her side, just visible by the 
glimmer of the night-light. A neigh- 
bouring church clock struck two in 
sonorous tones; the roar of sleepless 
London sounded faintly in her ears, and 
she thought of all that had to be done 
when the sun rose again. 

‘* My poor little darling,’’ she mused, 
‘‘T must be strong for her sake. There 
is nothing that I would not do, no 
sacrifice that I would not make for 
Daisy.”’ ea 

Daisy awoke in the morning refreshed 
and cheerful. No girl of her age could 
be quite insensible to.the pleasure of 
shopping, and Aunt. Cecily made every- 
thing as delightful as possible. They 
did not return totheirrooms tillafternoon, 
and then there was a cosy meal by the 
fire and a long talk. © 

They spent, on the’ whole, a happy 
fortnight in Mrs. Linford’s _lodging- 
house. Parcel after parcel arrived, and 
was unpacked, and the mirror’ soon 
reflected a fashionable young lady- in 
deep mourning, instead of the old school- 
girl Daisy. ad 

The girl looked at the reflection of her 
new self with an astonished satisfaction 
that amused Cecily. Her new gowns 
were simply made, and’ great care had 
been taken to avoid too much:trimming 
and draping; but they ‘were:-of more 
‘costly. materials ‘that Daisy had ever 
worn before. 2, 

‘Tlook quite:like a little woman.of 


the world,’’ was her first observation."~ ~~ 


‘When I wear this frock the servants 


will pay me extra attention. 
a gentlewoman would be just as courteous 
to me in myplain old serge ; but servants 
I think, always do honour to dregs.” 
“Not always,’’ said Ceoil “y 

: y. “We 
should have gone on with the plain old 
serge, Daisy, if we had stayed in Bridle. 
ton; but a new outfit is, in reality, a 
piece of respect to your uncle and his 
standing in the world. As to the 
servants, they will soon find out what * 
manner of girl is inside this frock, and 
they will give her all the attention that 
is due to her.’’ 

Yet fortified as she was with new 
frocks, and a determination to make the 
best of everything, Daisy was wretchedly 
depressed when the day came for her to 
go to Portland Place. 

“Aunty,” she said, at the last moment, 
‘if Iam Zo0 miserable—if I really cannot 
bear my lot—-will you take care of me 
once more ?”’ 

Cecily soothed her, not only with the 
promise she required, but with assurances 
that the new life would be far better taan 
her fears. But when they reached the 
great doctor’s house Daisy’s heart sank 
again. 

It was a large, gloomy brick house, a 
mansion in fact, standing far back from 
the causeway. Its front windows over- 
looked a spacious lawn bordered by 
trees; but lawn and trees were uncoun- 
trified to the last degree, and Daisy 
thought the place would have been better 
without them. To her fancy, her uncle’s 
dwelling had a grim penitentiary look, 
and the large piece of greensward, un- 
relieved by shrub or flower-bed, only 
added to its unattractiveness. 

The iron gate stood open, and Daisy’s 
spirits sank lower and lower as they 
drove up the carriage drive. 

It was no time for words ; Cecily kissed 
her almost in silence as the cab stopped 
before the house. The hall-door was 
opened by a man-servant, and close 
behind him appeared a smart parlour- 
maid in the whitest of aprons. The 
luggage was taken in; the great house 
received Daisy and her modest belong- 
ings, and the door closed again. 

As the cab drove away, Cecily leaned 
back in her seat and moaned aloud. 

It was growing late in the afternoon, 
and lights were beginning to appear in 
the houses. The windows of the Langham 
Hotel sent out a cheerful glow; vehicles 
were running up to its portals ; and men 
and women in ulsters were ascending the 
steps, tired and hungry, and eager for 
all the comforts that money. can: buy. 
Cecily looked out upon them foramoment 
with a sigh of envy: they had wealth, 
she thought, and could keep their loved 
ones by their side. For them there was 
the light and warmth and bustle of a 
great hotel, with its ever-shifting crowd 
of faces and murmur of ‘voices; for her 
there was only the duil room in the 
lodging-house, and no,companions savv 
her; own sad thoughts. ‘' P* 

Cecily was a sociable woman, mass 
for society and not for solitude ; < 
to-night she had an intense longing ‘0! 
somebody.to:talk to, even if that some 


Of course, 






body weretaiperfect stranger. 
For weeks she had been toiling with 


brain and hands for Daisy; the girl ha 


absorbed all her time and all her heart, 
and now. her life seemed suddenly 
emptied of everything that had made 
it interesting. The central object of 
existence had been taken away, and 
(like Othello) she felt that her occupation 
was gone. 

The cab set her down at Mrs. Linford’s 
door again, and she went wearily upstairs 
to her rooms on the second floor. Fire 
and gas were burning, and yet how 
desolate the sitting-room looked! Cecily 
threw herself into Daisy’s arm-chair, and 
began to struggle with the desire to sob 
like a child. 

The sobs might have ended in a fit of 
hysterical weeping which would have 
undone her for a day or two. Strong 
woman though she was, the strain upon 
her nerves had been severe, and she had 
uncensciously neglected herself. But it 
was a slight thing that checked her 
tears—only the sight of a letter lying 
on the table. 

Cecily had not many correspondents, 
and she knew at a glance that the letter 
was from Lady Jessie Boyd. . 

And then she remembered that Lady 
Jessie had a right to expect a cheerful 
companion. It would be unfair to go to 
her new home with a clouded face and a 
tacking headache. She had written to 
Lady Jessie, saying that at the end of 
her London fortnight she should be free, 
and here was her ladyship’s reply. 

“DEAR Miss WooDBURN — (the 
letter ran)—I have come up to town to 
seemy lawyer, and I hope there is no 
reason why we should not travel back to 
Hartsdowne together. You will feel 
lonely after the parting with your niece, 
so perhaps you may be willing to come 
to me at once. 

‘* Yours, most truly, 
‘€ JESSIE Boyp.” 

The note was written from the Lang- 
ham Hotel, that very hotel that Cecily 
had passed a few minutes before. She 
wiped away her tears, and rose from the 
chair, feeling more like her own resolute 
self again, 

The dreaded evening was not, after all 
tobe spent insolitude. She dined plea- 
santly enough with Lady Jessie andthe old 
family lawyer, and put her sorrow quietly 
out of sight. After dinner, as she sat on 
4 lounge in the hotel drawing-room, her 
heart ached wearily for another glimpse 
of Daisy; and yet the people around 
Were helping her, unconsciously, to get 
back her old: strength and self-control. 

It was a little world of meetings and 
Pattings, as the drawing-room of a great 

otel always is, 

Cecily’ s glance wandered from a group 
oflively Americans to a widow and her 
Son, talking with subdued voices and sad 
fyes. Close by sat a couple on a couch, 
; man and woman, still young, but 

coking worn and pale, as if sickness 
ore had been busy in the lives of 


sae in these two faces there was a 
'ghtness that charmed while it puzzled 
ecily Woodburn. 


hey had a great deal to say to each 


eae Nce or twice her ear caught 
to . eg Quiet tones, and they seemed 
axe little interest in those around 
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them. Some subtle instinct told her 
that they were speaking of trials past, 
of temptations fought with and over- 
come, of the heart’s gold tried in the 
fire and purified. 

Who were they? Cecily never thought 
of asking herself that question. She 
only knew that they impressed her with 
a sense of tranquil happiness and rest, 
and that their very presence lifted up her 
spirit. 

Next morning she left the hotel with 
Lady Jessie Boyd, whose country home 
was in Hartsdowne, Oakshire. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ON SUMMER DRINKS. 
By Mepicus. 


) HE day was very hot, and 
I felt both dry and 
drowsy, for the office 
gasogene was empty. 
No wonder as I sat, 
almost nodding, in my 
arm - chair, that. my 
thoughts wandered 
away from the busy 
toiling town to bloomy 
dales and woodland 
scenes; no wonder that 
I presently roused my- 
self up, and, fixing the 
eye, addressed him as 





Editor with my eagle 
follows :— 
“Td have a cottage where the south wind 
came 
Cool from the spicy pines, or with a breath 
Of the mid-ocean salt upon its lips, 
And a low lulling, dreamy sound of waves, 
To breathe upon me where I lay.” 


But the Editor brought me up sharp,— 

“‘ Not to-day, doctor, I can assure you,” he 
said; ‘‘you’ve got to finish that article on 
summer drinks. After that you can have as 
many cottages as you like.” I gazed sadly 
on the empty gasogene for a few moments, 
then with a sigh resumed my pen, and pre- 
sently I forgot everything else saving my 
subject, and a very pretty duet the editor’s quill 
and mine made, I do assure you. 

But why, fair reader mine, should one sigh 
to look at an empty gasogenein summer? we 
seldom trouble ourselves much about this 
queer machine in winter. The question 
requires no very deep knowledge of anatomy 
or physiology to enable us'to reply to it: 
exposure to a more heated atmosphere than 
usual increases the perspiration of our bodies, 
both sensible and insensible. When this is 
carried too far thickening of the blood is the 
result, and one feels in consequence ener- 
vated, languid, and depressed, and longs for 
some cooling beverage to assuage the thirst. 

But before going a line further I must warn 
you, that the excessive use of cooling drinks is 
most hurtful and injurious, not only to the 
skin and complexion but to the whole system. 
I should like every reader of THE GIRL’s OWN 
PAPER to feel as cool in summer as a little 
cucumber, and as ‘‘caller” as a little trout, 
with a skin as soft-as the petals of a rose, and 
eyes as pure and bright as an Italian sky. 
Therefore, I say, whatever beverage you may 
fancy, szé it. Never drink until thirst is quite 
assuaged, or you will assuredly drink too 
much. Let your motto be, “little at a time,” 
but I do not mind how ofte you drink. Be 
guided by your own feelings as to that. Ex- 
cessive thirst is often quenched by allowing 
the cooling drink to trickle slowly down the 
throat. But, on the other hand, I would 
have you live during summer in such a way, 
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that there would be no occasion for frequent 
potations of any kind. And if I did not show 
you ow to do this, my present paper would 
be, in my‘opinion, anything but complete. 

There is a right way, then, and a wrong 
way of spending the hot days of golden 
summer time. Winter's pleasures ought never 
to be carried quite into spring; even indoor 
parties, and especially close concert-rooms, 
should be avoided in summer, so should the 
fatiguing journeys and excursions people so 
often take, in the oft-times vain search for 
pleasure. The social circle is now best enjoyed 
in the cool of the evening, in the moonlit 
verandah, or seated in the garden beneath the 
quiet stars. The heat of the mid-day sun 
should be avoided; fortunate are they who 
can choose the hottest hours of the day fora 
siesta in a shaded hammock out of ‘doors. 
But this is a work-a-day world, and most of 
us have to toil at noon, as well as any other 
time. Only there is one thing we can all do 
and so help to keep ourselves cool and healthy ; 
even in the hottest months of summer, we 
can dress lightly and wear light coloured gar- 
ments, and we can alter the kind of food we 
eat to suit the weather. We ought to.care- 
fully avoid all kinds of heavy indigestible food, 
rich soups and gravies, fat meats and over- 
stimulating condiments, and we should eat 
more sparingly ; and although we ought to be 
cautious in the use of cheese, salads ought to 
be eaten every day. And yet how very few of 
the fair sex know how to compound a deli- 
cious salad! I think if some of my readers 
knew the effect for good upon the blood and 
the complexion that salads have, they would 
study how to make them. 

“Does your daughter play?” I asked an 
American with whom I was dining last year in 
Philadelphia, 

“Well, no, and that’s the truth,”’ he replied 
somewhat disconsolately. After a few 
moments’ pause he brightened up as he 
added :— 

“She don’t play, sir, du¢ you just wait till 
you see the salad she’ll put in front of you.” 

And if you would be well in summer, if you 
would be cool in body and in mind, and if 
you would feel and look strong, do not forget 
the morning’ tub and the rough bath towel. 
Mind I don’t hold with excessive bathing ; 
once a day immediately after getting up take 
the sponge bath, and once a week before 
going to bed a nice tepid soap bath, 
followed by a sponge full or two of cold 
water. 

Early rising in summer is greatly to be 
recommended. A young girl ought to get up 
soon after the birds do.. 

But it is time, you will say, that I should 
tell you something about summer drinks. Well, 
I shall tell you first that neither beer nor stout 
nor porter is suitable for warm weather; nor 
is champagne, the effects of exhilaration pro- 
duced by it are only momentary, but claret 
cup and, better still, sauterne cup may be 
partaken of in moderation, after or during 
exertion. Such out-door games as lawn 
tennis should always, in my opinion, be played 
either early in the forenoon or in the evening 
during summer. 

I may remind you that the hottest part of 
the day is from one o’clock till three. A great 
many girls think that their complexions will 
not be injured by the sun, unless his rays shine 
directly on the face ; and they wear veils or sun 
hats to protect themselves; but they should 
bear in mind that exercise or over-exertion 
during the hottest hours of the day, is far more 
detrimental to the skin than sunshine. 

Both tea and cocoa are refreshing as 
summer beverages, and not only refreshing 
but soothing and cooling as well. The cocoa 
should be the best procurable. I recommend 
cocoatina, which is neither adulterated with 
sugar nor with starch. Its good effects will 
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be appreciated if taken in the forenoon, just 
before going out walking or for exercise of 
any kind. It should be taken warm but not 
too hot, and with milk and sugar. Tea on 
the other hand is most valuable in the after- 
noon of, say, a warm or sultry summer’s day. 
It should be pretty strong, because much 
should not be drunk; it ought to be the 
cheapest tea you can buy, and the cheapest 
tea, mind you, is that for which you will have 
to pay the Juzgest price. Bad tea is worse 
than useless. Do not drink tea too hot, do 
not drizk it at all, but scp it. When taking 
tea talk on subjects light as air, and do 
not let what you eat be very much heavier. 
It would, methinks, be a blessing to our country 
if everyone knew the value of cold tea as a 
beverage for the traveller. I have travelled a 
great deal by train, and very long journeys, 
and J find there is nothing to equal it. I have 
it made before I start, milk and sugar added, 
and bottle it and place it in my bag. Thus 
armed I am sccure against thirst, and to a 
great extent against fatigue as well, and I run 
no risk of being injured by bad beverages at 
railway stations, 

To those who can afford it some or other of 
the various aerated waters —Vichy, potash, 
soda, or seltzer water—either plain or mixed 
with some kind of flavouring, form the most 
wholesome drink for a warm summer’s day. 
These waters are, of course, all the better if 
iced, but they cannot be drunk in large quan- 
tities with impunity. This should be remem- 
bered by those who partake of them, nor is 
it a good plan to make too large a use of ice 
in hot weather; it interferes very materially 
with the process of digestion, and if carried to 
excess will induce positive disease. 

I must also warn my readers against over- 
indulgence in any of the numerous medicated 


HOW TO PLAY 


CONTINUING the subject of playing Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Songs without Words,” we come 
to— 


24. (Book IV., No. 3.)—This must go very 
quickly. In the left hand the notes, though 
legato, must not be kept down more than 
their full time. In bar 24, and afterwards, be 
careful to make the four left-hand notes 
equal, not the last three a triplet, which 
I know from experience is very hard to 
avoid, especially as the first must be accented 
throughout. 


25. (Book VII., No. 6.)—Special attention 
must be devoted here to the fact that the 
middle notes are s¢accato and the upper notes 
legato. Nhere the bass is in octaves, and 
light, the effedt of strings p/zzicato should be 
imitated, but the /egato parts should be very 
legato in contrast. 


26. (Book VII., No. 3.)—As a rule, this is 
rendered a great deal too slowly; it is not 
meant to be sentimental, being marked /reszo, 
and when taken in the right spirit is highly 
effective. Be sure in bars 9 and Io to play 
the first three E’s natural, as they are marked ; 
and do so boldly, not as though you were 
making an apology for playing them at all. 
Until you know it thoroughly at the right 
pace the passage may sound crude, but 
when completely mastered the effect is de- 
lightful. 


27. (Book VI., No. 6.)—Here the left hand 
will tease you a little. The two semiquavers 
must be played with precision, equality, and 
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waters, with which the market is at present 
flooded. ‘Taken occasionally, some of them 
are undoubtedly tonic in their effect, but if 
persisted in for any length of time the drugs, 
such as iron and phosphorus, &c., which they 
contain, accumulate in the system and produce 
the most distressing symptoms. This is a 
fact which cannot be too widely known. 

Aerated iced waters form the basis of a great 
many cooling drinks. Soda-water may now 
be bought very cheaply and economically on 
the syphon system. The syphon flask should 
be kept in the ice chest, and, if desired, the 
draught may be nicely flavoured with any of 
the various fruit syrups, which your grocer 
will supply you with cheaply. Where there 
is a large family the gasogene may be used, 
otherwise I cannot recommend its use, as the 
water left in it for any time is ept to get flat, 
When the summer's heat seems to be telling 
too much upon one, a very nice drink may be 
composed as follows, and used every day for a 
fortnight, three times a day or even four times. 
It is made of dilute phosphoric acid five 
drops, tincture of quinine thirty or forty drops, 
and a little syrup of oranges, mixed in a 
tumblerful of iced soda-water. Another 
excellent tonic drink is composed of extract of 
malt in soda-water, flavoured with a little 
tincture of oranges. The dose of the extract 
is from a dessertspoonful to a tablespoonful 
three times a day ; if a little tincture of quinine 
is mixed with the drink the tonic properties 
are of course increased. 

I cannot speak too highly of soda-water and 
milk as a summer drink on a warm day ; it is 
soothing, nourishing, and refreshing. You 
see that soda-water may be made the basis of 
a great variety of drinks. If ice be bought, 
and you have no ice-chest, either keep it in a 
box of sawdust, or roll it round with thick 


By LADY BENEDICT. 


lightness of touch, and the whole must abso- 
lutely be known from memory, as you will 
never catch that second bass note correctly 
without looking at your fingers and the key- 
board. One may almost call this another 
Spring Song. 

28. (Book VIII., No. 1.)—A tender and 
expressive strain, in which the vocal effects 
should be made particularly prominent. In 
bars 9, 10, and 11 from the end the phrasing 
against the usual accents has an appealing 
effect, and must not be overlooked. 


29. (Book VII., No. 2.)—The crotchets in 
this piece are singly dotted, not doubly dotted 
as often erroneously rendered, giving a very 
jerky effect. Make much of the melodious 
phrase in bars 10 and 14 from the end after- 
wards twice repeated, each time an octave 
lower, with striking effect. 


30. (Book VII., No. 5.)—In contrast with 
the soft expressive theme of this Lied we 
have symphonies of a martial nature, the kind 
of trumpet call being afterwards alluded to. 


31. (Book VI., No. 2.)—An agitated 
allegro, more in the style of the last move- 
ment of a grand vocal scexa than a simple 
song. The staccato figure used as accompani- 
ment must be very fine and detached, like 
pizzicato notes on the violin. When the 
dotted crotchets begin in the treble make 
them as broad as possible. 


32. (Book V., No. 2.)—The staccato notes 
here must not have too much strength, or 
they lose the nature of accompaniment to the 


blanket-cloth. A box of sawdust is the better 
plan : it will keep ice almost any length of 
time. 

A few drops of tincture of ginger j 
bottle of sweetened sodaewater” is a a 
reviving drink. Ginger is aromatic, tonic 
and stimulating. Tincture of ginger can be 
had of any chemist, only be careful to make 
him mark the strength or ordinary dose on the 
phial. 

Here is a cheap and wholesome summer 
drink : A tablespoonful of lime juice in 4 
glass of pure cold water, sweetened to taste. 
with cx without a little tincture of ginger, and 
half a teaspoonful of carbonate of soda added 
to make it effervesce. Mind it is lime juice 
not lime cordial. This lime juice may be 
added to soda-water or plain water and syrup. 

Apples, pared, sliced, and steeped in water 
over night, form a nice summer drink. 

There are various kinds of sherbet powders 
sold by the chemists, which effervesce when. 
mixed with water. I can recommend them, 
all except ginger-beer powders. They are not. 
nice. 

Ginger beer itself is one of the most whole- 
some summer drinks I know, and can be 
drunk ad “ébitum; only make it yourself. 
“Medicus” need not give youa recipe for this— 
you can get one in any cookery book almost. 
‘What is sold as ginger beer in glass bottles is 
not good. But ginger ale is an excellent 
beverage for summer use. 

Spruce beer is another capital drink. 

New milk, drunk in the morning warm 
from the cow, will support you wonderfully in 
hot weather; and, last, but not least as a 
summer drink, comes one which deserves to 
be putin capital letters, and have a whole 
line to itself; I mean 

BUTTERMILK. 


“SONGS WITHOUT WORDS.” 


fiery melody. Maintain throughout the rest- 
less character, and in bar 25 begin to be very 
mysterious, gradually working up to the 
climax and return to the subject. 


33. (Rook VIII., No. 4.)—Although very 
beautiful, this song isnot much played. In 
bar 14 observe the E flat, and D, the first of 
which notes is to be accented here and: 
wherever they subsequently occur. Later on 
it is marked sf, and in bars 3 and 4 from the: 
end both are prolonged to semibreves. The 
other chic point to be observed in perform- 
ance is the crescendo in the middle, with the 
four times repeated high B flat. 


34. (Book VI., No. 1.)—Grave and dignified, 
and offering no particular difficulties till you 
come to the high B flats. You may imagine 
it is a religious song of nuns, the bell calling 
them to prayer. This bell, though distinctly 
brought out, must be completely subordinate to 
the melody, of which it is a sort of variation. 


35. (Book III., No. 6.) —Duetto—— The 
title, given by the composer himself, hardls 
requires an explanation, the demands 7 
replies being so evidently set forth m the 
music. It is suitable to soprano and eae 
yoices, the former beginning in a supplican 
vein, the answers being reassuring and ane 
soling. These gradually become more ant 
more passionate till at Jast the two unite 2a 
umphantly in one feeling, singing 1n eee 
and thus giving the most perfect iget - 
unity. Towards the end it is not easy to a . 
the voices distinct, and be very careful in i 
1 and 2 from the last to mark the melodys. 


though keeping it subdued and delicate, like 
a soft farewell. 


36. (Book III., No. 3.)—Here is another, 


with the accompaniment divided between the 
hands, the right hand taking only one note, 
which please do not hold down, but make it 
sound like one of the triplet, as intended. 
Remember it is in 3-4 time, not 6-8, the accent 
therefore falls on the first, third, and fifth 
quavers, not on the first and fourth. Inbar 10 
there is a sf. on the E, which is made a feature 
of the piece, and in this phrase must be 
always more or less observed even when not 


indicated. 


37. (Book V., 3-)—Sad and solemn, sug- 
gesting a mournful procession. Chief atten- 
tion to be directed to the triplets which ought 
to come quite loosely from the wrist, and are 
very hard to get in neatly, peculiarly so at the 
end of bar 28, The majority of pupils make 
them semiquavers instead of demisemi- 
quavers. 


38. (Book VIII., No. 5.)—Your chief study 
here should be to blend the notes of the right 
and left hand so perfectly that they sound 
together like equal semiquavers. There is 
always a tendency to relax’ the speed, which 
we must not give way to, as there is not a 
single vallentando throughout. 


39. (Book II., No. 2).—The elasticity of 
the semiquavers throughout this piece is very 
difficult to obtain, especially when the hand is 
on the stretch, as at the beginning, when the 
thumb has to take an F below. The tremen- 
dous working up in the major at the conclu- 
sion cannot be handled in too bold and spirited 
a manner. 


40. (Book VII., No. 1.)—Do not overlook 
the sequence commencing with bar 18, whieh 
arrives at its culminating point in bar 22, 
the high B flat being specially to be empha- 
sised. Great attention should be paid to the 
preparation of the return to the subject, which 
in those two almost wavering bars must be 
whispered, and then decisively given out in 
the major. 


41. (Book VIII., No. 3.)—Requiring much 
elasticity and lightness, one is very apt to de- 
generate into a heavy touch, especially when 
deginning to be tired. You will find it less 
easy to play the left hand quavers well 
cd there are two only than when there are 
three. 


42, (Book IV., No. 5.)—Volksiied. The 
prelude, a kind of free fantasia, which is 
tepeated several times during the course of 
the song, serves by its wildness and originality 
lo prepare the martial strain that follows. It 
is almost in the nature of an improvisation, 
and should therefore not be rendered stiffly. 
The character of savage grandeur and energy 
is maintained from beginning to end, and the 
crescendo in the obstinately recurring bars 13, 
14,15, and 16 from the end, must be brought 
out as the culminating point of one of 


the most characteristic pieces of the great 
master, 


43. (Book VI., No. 4.)—This must be 
Played throughout with the utmost lightness 
and distinctness, those notes only that are 
marked sf being emphasised. To ensure the 
necessary delicacy and finish you will have to 
Practise it slowly and loud to begin with. It 
has been called ‘The Bees’ Wedding” and 

Spinning Song,” but I always fancy it repre- 
senting a chorus of merry laughing nymphs 
around a bubbling stream. It is a treacherous 
ve composition, m appearance easy, in 
reality presenting difficulties to the most ex- 
pruned; but how lovely, and what a reward 
or one’s Jabour! 
ont (Booix III., No. 5.)—Give a very firm 
‘a ch to this melody while the agitated 

Companiment below ‘is sfaccafv, and do not 
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sacrifice any of the syncopated notes in the 
left hand, as is too often the case. 


45. (Book II., No. 4.)—Rather similar to 
its predecessor, and requiring the greatest 
looseness of wrist, on account of the repeated 
notes, and the great. pace at which it is meant 
to go. Unless you have an exceptionally long 
stretch, you will find the three ninths in the bass 
of bar 21 impossible; in which case I would 
recommend you to touch the first D with the 
thumb of the right hand. 


46. (Book II., No. §.)—The difficulty in 
this piece consists in giving smooth continuity 
to the melody, and at the same time great 
clearness and precision to the running and 
never interrupted bass. The fault of dwelling 
too much on the notes of the left hand, and 
slackening speed when the passages become 
more intricate, cannot be too cautiously 
avoided. 


47. (Book IV., No. 6.)—The constant ex- 
change of chords between the two hands 
forms an original and very effective accompani- 
ment, but the practice of pupils to keep the 
fingers down on any notes but those consti- 
tuting the melody leads to a muddled per- 
formance. You are apt to imagine at first 
that the accompaniment is in quavers in each 
hand and # keep down the chord till you 
have the next in the same hand, but if you 
look attentively you will see that they are 
only semiquavers, and they cannot be too 
quickly lifted to avoid confusion. A nice little 
treat is in store for you at the end, in the shape 
of a shake in the bass. 


48. (Book I., No. 5.)—It requires the grasp 
of a master to make this air stand out well 
from its surroundings, and the left hand skips 
after the first double bar need attention. ‘The 
temptation to slacken speed when you come 
to the major should be resisted, though the 
calm in contrast to all the preceding excite- 
ment must of course be rendered perceptible 
to the hearer by the modified touch. 





Although T have taken a good deal of 
trouble in arranging the above table, I do not 
by any means imagine that my classification.is 
perfect, or that if perhaps suitable to some 
pupils it would answer equally well for all, 
The capabilities of different players vary much ; 
some have a difficulty with octaves, others 
with wrist passages, many have a weak left 
hand, and so forth. Therefore each one must 
modify my suggestions for herself as she may 
think best. 

I do not wish, either, to dogmatise as to 
the way of playing the particular numbers, 
and have consequently, as a rule, only men- 
tioned the points which are already indicated 
in the music by the expression marks, but 
which might nevertheless be overlooked by 
the pupil. 

In conclusion may I hope that those to 
whom this little article is of any interest or 
use will kindly forgive its almost unavoidable 
dryness, and take an earnest desire to keep to 
the point in lieu of elegant diction and high- 
sounding phrases ? 
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By the Author ot ‘The White Cross and Dove of 
Pearls,” ‘‘ Selina’s Story,” &c. 





CHAPTER III, 
ANNA FITTON. 


¢¢ When the heart is low, 
Smallest trials are as discords 
Moving us to woe.” 


, N connection with 
2+ Ajl Saints’ Church, 
which was the 
church the Town- 
slys attended, were after- 
- noon and evening Bible 
classes, presided over by 
the rector, the Rey. 
William Oldfield. His 
design in instituting 
them was to have under 
his eye and keep together 
young people whom a 
short time ago he had 
prepared for confirmation. The classes 
for young men were held in the evening 
in the schoolroom adjoining the church, 
but there was an afternoon class for 
young ladies, and to this both of the 
Misses Townsly belonged. 

There were some very interesting 
girls in it, and some thoughtless and 
frivolous ones; but the variety of cha- 
racter was one with which the rector had 
had along and growing acquaintance. 
He chose his subjects, therefore, with 
a view to special profiting, and often a 
word in season fell consciously from his 
lips when intention was least suspected. 

His own daughters, Edith and Evelyn, 
were fast friends of the Townslys, and 
Anna Fitton, the curate’s eldest child, a 
fair, frail girl of seventeen, was by 
virtue of her rare gifts of mind and 
heart the gem of the charmed circle. 
But Anna was now away at college, 
struggling for honours with all her might 
and main, and both the Yownslys and 
the Oldfields had to be content with 
fragmentary news of her from her own 
family. Report seldom said that she 
was well, but, coupled with admissions 
of over fatigue and excitement, there 
was always the comfortable assurance 
that she would rest by-and-bye. 

No one who knew Anna could have 
quarrelled with her ambition, though 
they might with the free rein she gave 
it. It was a far-seeing, disinterested, 
noble one. The spur to it was the 
remembrance of her -father’s large 
family and his narrow purse. She 
coveted such distinction as should 
enable her not only to maintain herself, 
but to assist him as a bread-winner for 
the younger ones. Earlier than was 
good for her the serpent of care coiled 
its length around her heart and brain, 
but the effect had not been to crush and 
stifle. It had rather given too great an 
intensity to her thoughts and purposes, 
while purifying her aspirations of the 
selfishness that might otherwise have 
mingled with them. 

Life toher and tothe rector’sdaughters, 
with their affluent means, presented a 
very different outlook. Yet these in- 
telligent, simply-dressed, high-minded 
girls never thought of her disadvantages 
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but with admiration for the spirit that 
she opposed to them, and they and the 
Townslys were agreed in preferring her 
society, when she was at home, to that of 
any other of the girls of their acquaint- 
ance. 

The afternoon of the day on which our 
story commences was the afternoon on 
which Mr. Oldfield met his ladies’ Bible 
class. Eleanor, though fully appreciat- 
ing it, was rather lax in her attendance, 
intolerant of even so short an interrup- 
tion to her studies. This afternoon her 
inability to study, and we may add a 
-onse of dissatisfaction with herself, im- 
piled her to go for the help she 
mught receive. Catharine, more full 
of business than ever, dropped the 
work in hand, just in time to get ready, 
and seemed pleased that she was to 
have Eleanor as a companion, though 
Eleanor’s manner chilled her. She 
knew she was offended and grieved, and 
she was sorry for the cause, more espe- 
cially as Harry had whispered to her 
that he had seen Eleanor crying, and 
had asked her if she knew what was the 
matter. So, though she was afraid she 
would be late, she relaxed her pace to 
suit Eleanor’s, and hoped that the after- 
noon’s exercise would prove soothing and 
helpful to her. Secretly she had sus- 
pected her of a growing indifference to 
the claims of religion. 

When they reached the schoolroom 
they found it nearly full. Among the 
audience was a large sprinkling of ladies, 
whose title of admission was not so 
much their youth as the prefix AZzss for 
Alrs, to their names, and there were 
also a few married ladies, young and 
fair, who had bean in the class when 
girls, and hud been invited to continue 
members of it. 

After the reading of the collects the 
rector in his extempore prayer referred 
to one, once present with them, who was 
sick, petitioning for ‘‘a happy issue out 
of her affliction, and that the friends who 
were sorrowing on her behalf might be 
gladdened by her recovery.”’ 

‘‘Whoever can it be?’’ is the natural 

uery of every mind at such times. 
While the rector was reading the lesson 
the Townslys with others took note of 
ladies who were absent, but nothing was 
to belearned fromthat. Then Catharine 
noticed that none of the Fittons were 
there. She recalled the expression 
‘‘once present with us,’’ and she won- 
dered if the swfferer was Anna. 

Mr. Oldfield’s evident depression con- 
firmed the idea that it might be; but 
she refrained from speculating, and gave 
her attention to the lesson. 

The subject was the marriage in Cana 
of Galilee. It was treated in the rec- 
tor’s own pictorial, interesting manner, 
though with a little less of his accus- 
tomed liveliness. There was one point 
in it to which he seemed to give an 
almost undue prominence, though doubt- 
less he had some good reason for doing 
so. In speaking of the rebuke Jesus 
had addressed to His mother, the rector 
said He had evidently intended to check 
her very natural desire that He should 
display the powers which she knew Him 
to possess. Also that as He was now 
entering upon His public ministry He 
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would no longer recognise any control 
but that of His Father in Heayen. She 
must not seek to direct Him. 

“But,”’ said the rector, “in filial 
obedience, as in every other virtue, Jesus 
was the one perfect pattern. Though at 
twelve years of age He disputed with 
the doctors in the temple, He could re- 
turn uninflated to his lowly home at 
Nazareth, and be subject to his parents 
until He was thirty years of age. The 
shadow of the cross lay athwart ‘its 
threshold, for we read that ‘neither so 
did His brethren believe on Him,’ vet 
He was in no haste to leave it. In 
these days,’’ continued the rector, 
‘‘young people early imbibe a spirit of 
independence, and I do not think that 
the fifth commandment is held in such 
respect among religious people as it was 
even in my boyhood. 

“Perhaps it arises from this—that 
parents having perceived that they held 
the reins with too tight a hand now hold 
them too loosely. But, surely, if well- 
meaning young people would reflect a 
moment they would not punish their 
parents for their indulgence. 

‘Some children wonder at what age 
they may cease to obey. I do not believe 
for my part that so long asour parents live 
we should free ourselves from our allegi- 
ance to them, refuse to comply with their 
reasonable and just wishes, or be too 
proud to ask their advice on subjects 
they can advise us upon. 

‘‘There are some cases, I will allow, in 
which men and women have to liberate 
themselves from fetters that have been 
too long worn, and to resist a dictation 
as mischievous as it is irritating. But 
even when it is so the emancipation 
should be effected as gently and with as 
much regard for their feelings as pos- 
sible. 1 am quite sure that while 
young people remain under the parental 
roof, or are dependent on their parents, 
they should consider that submission 
to them is nothing more than their due. 


‘* The balance of advantage is on the 
child’s side undoubtedly; but oh, how 
far would it go to lighten the anxiety 
parents feel for their offspring, from the 
hour when their hearts first beat with 
joy and pride on receiving them, till the 
time draws nigh for the loving but worn 
heart to be laid within the precincts of 
that silent land, where, as the sweet 
German poet tells us, ‘it can throb no 
more.’ 

“Youth is thoughtless and hopeful. 
Age is wise from experience. Youth is 
prodigal of health and strength, counts 
all men mortal but itself and fears no 
risks. Age knows how many a worm 
has crept into the bud, and how many a 
winding sheet has been spun. 

‘* Youth knows how to burn the lamp. 
Age knows how to feed it. Therefore it 
is God’s provision that we should profit 
by the wisdom of others until the wisdom 
of experience is ours in our turn. We 
are told to hearken and obey. We love 
our own way. We would prefer to talk 
and teach. Isitso? Then think ofthe 
thirty years of filial obedience and .of 
manual labour at Nazareth. Think who 
practised it. He who wore that yoke 
says to you, ‘Take my yoke upon you 
and learn of Me-for I am meek and 
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lowly in heart, ,and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. 

We do not know what the voice 
conscience said to some who were pre- 
sent, but we know how the words went 
home to Eleanor Towasly’s Sensitive 
heart. She knew that she was feelin 
angry with her mother, and that was un. 
filial. Yes! Eleanor had only come to 
the class to be be made more miscrable 
and the words that wounded her must 
remind Catharine how devoted and 
diligent and self-denying she had been, 
But, no! we are none of us in our inmost 
consciousness without reproach. Catha- 
rine was pondering various shortcomings 
with selfish motives and deeds of wilful. 
ness that in God’s eyes must have 
marred her sacrifice and rendered it less 
a sacrifice of love. She did think of 
Eleanor, however, and wished she would 
take a hint about the duty of causing her 
mother less uneasiness where her health 
was concerned. And, truth to say, the 
midnight lamp burned against orders, 
the neglect of the daily walk, which 
was such a point with both her parznts, 
and various other transgressions of a 
like nature came to her mind, and she 
half resolved that she would be more 
obedient; that she would make her 
studies give way to her walk and not her 
walk to her studies; and that she would 
refrain from reading when she was sup- 
posed to be in bed. She did not quite 
resolve, however, for she was afraid the 
temptation would be too much for her. 

The lesson being over, the hymn sung, 
and the class dismissed, several of the 
ladies were joined in their homeward 
walk by others of their acquaintance. 
Some sought an opportunity of speak- 
ing to the rector, and one or two little 
knots of them lingered a few moments. 
in the schoolroom. 

The Townslys were soon joined by the 
Oldfields, and from them they learncd 
that Anna Fitton was the sick member of 
the classtowhom allusion had been made. 

(Zo be cortinzed.) 
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“VEARS AGO.” 
A BALLAD STORY. 
* Words by Herren Marion Burnsive. 
Music by Mirron WELunNGs. 

seo| HE very first sum- 
| mer’s Gay—one 
of those perfect 
days in early 
June, before the 
fresh, full green 
of spring, with 
its delicate and 
varied tints, has 
settled down 
into the more 
sombre same- 
* ness of the July leafage— 
the warm air was full of 
both scent and sound; bees 
hummed drowsily over the 
flower-beds; a soft, mono- 
came from the pigeol 


f the brock 
the water 0 i tal 


ongst 


which a pair of -kingfishers flitted about, 
making little flashes of sapphire and see 
as they went, and from some far-off heig he 
the blue sky fell the notes of a lark’s somg,. 
like musical rain. 










cooing 
cotes close by; 
tinkled gently as it ran amongs 
golden flags and flowering grasses, am 


tonous 


Iam standing under a great chestnut-tree, 
the sticky pink spathes are still clinging to 
the base of each graceful pyramid of fan-like 
leaves and flower-spikes. Now and then a 
white petal, with its fire-tinted spot, flutters 
down at my feet. 

It has always seemed to me that the tender 
blue of a June sky looks most beautiful seen 
through just such chestnut boughs as these. 
Across the brook are the great wide meadows 
all golden with buttercups,with—here and there 
along under the hedges, and in shady nooks— 
azure clouds of bluebells. Two children are 
filling their baskets with these. I could hear 
their clear little voices in the distance har- 
monising well with the subdued nature-music 
of which the air seemed so full. ar 

By-and-bye, they crossed the rustic bridge, 
and came nearer to me, a fair little cherub of 
a boy hand in hand with a girl a year or two 
older. A slim, wee maiden she was, with 
ruddy golden ripples in her brown hair. 
Suddenly she stopped, and as she stood there, 
with her little hands hanging down, lightly 
clasped in front of her, and her brown eyes 
looking up through and over the tree tops, as 
though listening intently, I thought involun- 
tarily of Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Lucy” :— 


‘¢ She shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place, 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 
Shall pass into her face.” 


What was she thinking of, I wondered :— 


“ Do you know what yonder river to the fleur- 
de-lis is saying ? 
Or the murmurs in the tree tops of the 
wind-harps soft and wild ? : 
That you fold your hands to listen, as the 
angels do for praying ? 
Ah! I wonder what it feels like to be a 
little child ?” 


“How beautiful it-is to-day!” she said at 
last, with a little sigh. ‘I think it must 
make everything happy—the trees and flowers, 
and the birds and bees, just to be so beautiful. 
They are all talking to each other, and saying 





There rose upon Gilboa’s hills 


A great and bitter cry; 


It smote the rugged rocks around, 


It echoed to the sky : 


‘‘ Alas! my brother, woman’s love 


Could never equal thine, 


In anguish from his heart. 


And e’en when clear, prophetic flame 
Flashed o’er him grand and free,._ a 
His poet’s vision could not read ° 


What woman was to be. - 


But, hark ! to-day a different note 
Rings in the Gospel strains, 
Which tells how by an open grave, 


One lonely form remains. 


That silent vigil was too drear 


For Peter’s soul of fire ; 


_ So wondrous was the golden chain 
That bound thy heart to mine.” 


*Twas Michal’s broken faith that drove 
Straight home the poisoned dart 
Which wrung those words of saddest scorn 
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how happy they are, and they are glad, too,. 
because it makes us happy to see them.” 

The little pair sat down as the girl finished 
speaking, and began to sort and tie up their 
flower bunches; till a cloud that had been for 
some time slowly floating towards us passed 
over the sun, and down came great drops of 
rain. The children jumped up and scampered 
under the shelter of my tree, where they stood 
silently waltching the brief summer shower. 
It was soon over, and, though the sun itself 
was still for a minute longer bidden by the 
dark cloud -with its rim of red light, broad, 
misty golden rays shot downwards across the 
last silvery drops as they fell. The lark had 
never ceased its carol, and now a blackbird in 
the shrubbery close by burst into a mellow 
ecstasy of song. 

The little maiden flitted out into the sun- 
shine again, the fair, sturdy boy who was her 
companior trotting, as usual, by her side. 

“T thought the flowers and the trees would 
not like the rain,” said he, ‘but they look 
prettier than ever, and, oh! how nice the roses 
smell, and how clean the leaves look.” 

“J think they did like it,” answered the 
girl. ‘ Did you see how still they all kept ? 
they bent their heads for the rain to go over 
them, and now all the leaves up in the trees 
seem to be dancing and clapping their shining 
wet hands in the soft little wind for joy be- 
cause they are prettier and cleaner than they 
were before, and the flowers-bells and cups 
have all got diamonds in them. I think they 
must have liked the rain because God sends it, 
you know, and so it is sure to be right.” 

“Yes,” said the boy gravely, ‘“ but look, 
there is a rose all knocked to pieces and dead. 
I don’t like flowers tc die, do you?” 

“No, but I don’t think they do gute die, 
the same ones seem to come up again every 
summer, they only go to sleep in the earth for a 
time.” A little shower of bright raindrops 
fell from the branches on her hair as she 
spoke, and with merry peals of laughter the 
children sped away out of my hearing. 

How their childish faith had touched my 
heart. It may very well be the lot of many, 
nay, of most of you girls for whom I write in 
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“Tuy love for me was wonderful, passing the love of women.’—II. Sam. i. 26, 


Sot 


one way: or another, to lead and guide some 
of theselittle ones: if so, deal gently and 
reverently with them, I "pray you. Do not 
ridicule their pretty fancies, but strive by every 
means in your power to guard their: simple 
and innocent faith, which is as easily destroyed 
by rough handling as the delicate down on a 
butterfly’s wing. Remember they are nearer 
to Heaven, down in the warm and sheltered 
valleys of childhood, than you who have 
reached a higher platform on: the:hill ‘of life. 
I would pray you also not to hurry too eagerly 
up that same hill, but be thankful-that you 
can still afford to linger and gather flowers 
with the little ones now and then. * 

I, standing on its summit, look back ‘on 
them and you, and wonder how it will fare with 
you when you stand here too..: But I know, 
and you know, that, whatever chances, “ God 
sends it,” and so “it is sure to be right,” 
If a storm breaks over you, be still and bow 
your heads till it has passed, and it is sure to 
leave diamond drops of blessing behind it. I 
know this, for my own journey up the hill 
side has taught it me, but I think we must all 
“become as little children” in faith before we 
can read these teachings quite clearly. Guard 
your own faith also as you would your most 
precious treasure, and when you turn to go 
down life’s hill, as I must turn now, the way 
will look scarcely less bright to you than that 
on the further side. There is as much that 
is happy and beautiful to be found; as many 
flowers for the gathering here as on the other 
side, but they need the trained hand of ex- 
perience to pluck what only the open cyes 
of faith can see. ; 

With these, even the “valley of the shadow” 
at the hill-foot willseem asbright as that of happy 
childhood which we left behind us so lon g ago. 


““ Very long, but, O ye children, I am daily 


growing nearer 
To the far diviner brightness that is won by 
life’s long pain, 
And in its perfected beauty, which is daily 
growing clearer, 
The unclouded faith of childhoodhas come 
back to me again.” 
HELEN Marion BurNsIDE. 
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“But Mary stood without at the sepulchre weeping.”—St. John, xx. 11, 


With doubt e’en John’s devoted heart 
Could sicken half and tire. 


But through the shadow and the doubt 
A woman’s love watched on, 

Until soft breathing of her name 
Revealed the Adoréd One. 


And, since beside that garden tomb 
The weeping Mary stood, 

A glorious mission hath been laid 
On Christian womanhood— 


. fo stretch soft hands in Jesus’ name, 

- \ To-lift.from deepest sin ; 
With love's sweet talisman of might 
. His erring ones to win; 

\* To‘heal;.as with an angel’s touch, 
J: The.sore and smitten‘heart ; 
‘Fo:bid‘the moody thoughts of ill 
With cheery spells depart ; : 

To raise with tender hands and pure 


(And count all else*but loss), 
As girl, as wife, as mother blest, 


The standard of the Cross! 


ALICE KING. 
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FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 


A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 





CHAPTER IX. 


RUBY’S first 
thought on ar- 
riving at the 
cottage was to 
see if she could 
find out any- 
thing further 
about the mys- 
terious parcel, 
which naturally 
enough had ex- 
cited her girlish 
curiosity greatly. 
She could not, 
however, dis- 
cover anything 
more than she 
had done from 
her talk with 
Bessie’s mother. 
The impression 
of the whole 
family had been 
that it was a 
present from 
herself, and they 
could cast no 
light upon the 
matter. Ruby 
examined the 
string and the 
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of the parcel, which had been left 
lying about after the things it, contained 
had been put away; but they were 
simply the most commonplace string and 
brown paper in the world, and Ruby 
tossed them down with a little petulant 
movement—the whole circumstance was 
utterly incomprehensible to her. 

The parcel and everything connected 
with it were soon, however, quite for- 
gotten. When Ruby sat beside the dying 
girl, and looked into her face, moon- 
like in its sweet serenity, Bessie knew 
well enough that she was quickly gliding 
away out of this world, but she had firm 
hold of the eternal Hand, and she was 
not afraid. 

The cottage formed atouching picture 
that winter evening, as cottage homes 
are wont to do under such circumstances. 
Propped up with pillows on a sort of 
bench with a high back, called in West 
Country houses a settle, lay the sick girl 
on one side of the fire; on the hearth 
stood the mother, by turns wiping away 
her tears with her apron and attending 
to the family supper; in a cradle, close 
to where Bessie lay with her bright, 
feverish, wakeful eyes which seemed to 
have no more earthly sleep left in them, 
slumbered her little sister, and smiled as 
some pretty baby dream flitted by. Near 


weather-beaten labouring man, just come 
in from his work : how the hard, bronzed 
face quivered as his eyes turned eagerly 
wistfully towards his dying child, and 
how much of the Christian hero was jn 
the tone in which he whispered, “ Thy 
will be done!”’ 

Ruby sat silently by, and watched the 
whole scene, and her young heart took 
in its high and solemn teaching, 

“Oh, Miss Ruby! I’m glad you are 
come ; I shall like to carry the remem- 
brance of your face with me over to the 
other side,’’ said Bessie, between her 
laboured breathing. ‘I den’t think that 
even when J am in the midst of the fulness 
of joy, gazing on the King in His beauty, 
the dear Lord Himself would have me 
forget those whom I have loved on 
earth.”’ 

“I shall always remember you, 
Bessie,’’ said Ruby, gently. 

It was the first time she had ever sat 
by one who was dying, but, somehow, 
she was not at all frightened; on the 
contrary, a feeling of deep peace seemed 
to be with her. She thought of her own 
mother who was where Bessie was now 
going, and she said softly: — 

‘* Bessie, when you meet my mother in 
heaven, will you tell her about me?” 


‘Ay, that I will, Miss Ruby, dear, 


brown paper and tell her, too, of all your loving kind- 


the door stood the father, a rough, 
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‘*BRING UP LITTLE ANNIE AS YOU BROUGHT UP ME.” 


HE DIFFICULTIES OF A 


nessto me; it will be sweet news for her, 
I’m thinking.’’ 

- «Tell her, oh! tell her, Bessie,’’ went 
on the girl, her voice trembling, as the 
rising tears made their way into her 
sweet eyes, “‘ tell her, I love her, though 
I never saw her face; tell her, I strive so 
hard to be brave and true for God.”’ 

“Yes, I’ll tell it all, Miss Ruby.’’ 

« Are you in pain, darling ?’’ asked 
the father, drawing now nearer. ‘‘ God 
knows, I wish I could bear it for you.”’ 

Bessie looked up with a smile as sweet 
as that of the sleeping child. 

‘Don’t grieve, father dear,’’ she said, 
«He is making it all so light and easy 
for me, as light and easy as it used to be 
when I ran home from school ; and I am 
going home now too.”’ 

‘But you were coming home, in those 
old days, to your mother and me, Bessie, 
and now you be leaving us.’’ 

‘Oh, father! that’s just the hard part 
of it, leaving you and mother ; but you’ll 
come after me, both of you, wont you ? 
You'll try to live so that we shall all be 
in heaven together. And then think 
what a dear Lord and friend I’m going 
to; no one that has read His holy book 
can fear to go to be with Him.” 

‘Ay, child, He is a friend; your 
mother and I found Him one, sure 
enough, in the time of sickness and 
scarcity of work when you were born; 
your mother said, when she first looked 
upon your face, ‘See, John, God has sent 
an angel to help and comfort us in our 
trouble,’ and an angel you have been to 
us ever since, my Bess.”’ 


‘* And father, mother,’’ went on Bessie 
(they were both. bending over her now, 
grasping each other’s toil-worn hands 
the while), ‘‘ bring up little Annie as you 
brought up me, to knowthe dear Lord who 
bought us, the Lord who took the little 
children in His arms, and she will be 
your joy and brightness as years go on; 
He who is doing well I know forus all in 
taking me, though we can’t see how yet, 
will make her His own child.”’ 

“Tt will be a rare long while before 
she takes your place, Bessie,’’ sobbed 
the mother. 

‘‘And mind,’ began Bessie again, 
“you take care of my hymn book for 
Annie, and the three little books I won 
as prizes at school; my Bible, that I 
should like Ben to have, if he would but 
prize and read it.” 

Ben was Bessie*s only brother, and, 
strange to say, considering the honest, 
God-fearing family from which he came, 
ne of the wildest lads in the parish. 
Kuby, who was especially fond of teach- 
ing boys, had coaxed him sometimes 
Into the Sunday-school, and she and his 
Sister had a certain good influence over 
him ; but it was a power that often grew 
laint, and. died altogether. 


Bessie was silent after she had made 
‘er little will, looking in turns at Ruby 
and her father and mother. At first her 
ace was very calm and bright, but 
gtadually an uneasy expression came 
into it, and she began to cast restless 
glances towards the door. By-and-bye, 
She said :-— 

“If only Ben would come; I am so 
afraid he won’t be in time,” and her 


breath began to come and go more 
heavily and slowly. 

After that, there was a great stillness 
in the house, a stillness broken only by 
the sound of that same weary, laboured 
breath, and the faint sighing of the wind 
at the window, and the ticking of the 
tall clock which had belonged to Bessie’s 
grandmother, and had been ticking just 
the same when Bessie’s mother was 
born. The father’s lips were moving all 
the time, and once a fragment of prayer 
broke from him, as if he could not hold 
it back. 

‘* Help us, Lord, who died on Calvary, 
help us in Thy mighty, everlasting love.”’ 

Once, too, the mother spoke, spoke 
beneath her breath, in her husband’s 
ear :— 

“John, I’m thinking that when any 
good thing comes to mel! shall grieve 
and weary so to tell it her.”’ 

‘Very like, Mary, the Lord in heaven 
will let her know it,’’ he answered in the 
same soft tone. 

And Bessie, too, once broke the silence 
to say :— 

‘Mother, I had forgotten one thing, 
I should like you to have my warm 
shawl to wear on Sundays.”’ 

Those were the only words uttered 
for a long time in the cottage, and still 
the slow breath struggled on, and the 
wind sighed on, and the clock ticked on, 
but the brother did not come. Those 
wistful, shining eyes of Bessie watched 
ever the door, but the pale lips breathed 
no impatient sound. Ruby wanted to 
say something to comfort them all, but 
her young spirit could not find exactly 
the right words ; and, besides, she knew 
that a better comfort was with each one 
of them. She pressed Bessie’s hand 
from time to time, and the girl’s face 
showed that she thanked her for her 
sympathy. 

Hark! What was that sound? It was 
only the little child stirring in her cradle, 
and murmuring something in her lisping 
baby talk. The mother bent over her to 
soothe her. 

‘* She is dreaming,’’ she said, ‘ and 
saying something about the angels.” 

‘*T have often heard Bessie telling her 
beautiful stories about them,’’ answered 
the father in a whisper. ‘‘ Mayhap, who 
knows, she can see them coming for her 
sister.”’ : 

The minutes sped on, the trembling 
breath grew weaker; the sister’s eyes 
grew piteous in the anguish of their long 
watch; would he, or death’s mighty 
angel, be there first ? 

**Could you not go out to look for 
him?’’ asked Ruby in a low tone, turning 
to the father. 

*“Tt’s a chance where he may be, Miss 
Ruby, and, besides, I do set such store 
on every minute with her now.”’ 

At length there was a patter of quick 
feet on the frost-hardened road outside, 
and a ring of shrill, boyish laughter; an 
instant after, a handsome, but resolute- 
faced lad of about fourteen burst into the 
cottage, calling out ‘‘Gonod night’’ to 
some companion as he entered. Bessie 
raised herself, a great, joyful light flashed 
across her face, and her voice, which 
had been lately very low and weak, rang 
out sweetly as she cried, 
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‘‘Ben! dear Ben!”’ 

When the boy came in, eyes and lips 
were all dancing with mischievous smiles, 
but the moment his glance fell upon his 
sister a deep, sad, softening shadow 
fell upon his face. At first he stood 
still, as if half shy and abashed, as if he 
were on the threshold of some holy place 
which he feared to enter.. But when she 
held out her arms tewards him, and fixed 
upon him those earnest, pleading eyes, 
he drew nearer slowly, and knelt at:her 
side, and her weak embrace clasped -him 
closer. 

‘‘ Ben, dear Ben,’’ she whispered, with 
her head nestling on his shoulder, ‘‘ come 
and trust in Him. He is making me feel 
so safe and happy now.”’ 

Then there were some moments again 
of solemn stillness, broken only by great 
sobs from the boy; and all the while the 
breath came weaker and weaker. : After 
that there was one long, quivering sigh, 
and Bessie had gone to join the waiting 
angels, 

(Zo be continaed.) 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF A YOUNG 
HOUSEKEEPER, AND HOW SHE 
OVERCAME THEM. 

By Dora Hore. 





me H, dear me, what a 
%\ heap of mending!’’ 
\\ sighed Margaret, one 
Monday morning, as 
she raised thealready 
sages open lid of 
her stocking basket. 
“The basket actu- 
ally will not shut— 
it’sso full! and wAat 
big holes! However 
is it that boys’ socks 
always wear'so much 
worse than anyone 
else’s ?” 

Taking out the top 

pair, and unrolling them, Margaret held 
them at arm’s length in dismay. Such 
yawning chasms of holes, and so many of 
them, it would be but labour lost to attempt 
to mend. She remembered that very pai 
of socks, a week or two previously, as 
having looked decidedly thin in several 
places, but having no actual holes in them 
they had been rolled up and put in Tom’s 
drawer, ready for wear. And this was the 
result; and as she reluctantly put the muti- 
lated socks aside for kitchen use, remembering 
at the same time one or two previous similar 
experiences, she learned anew the old but 
invaluable lesson about ‘a stitch: in time.” 
Never again would she leave thin places to 
come into these awkward, even unmendable 
holes, but, by taking them betimes, save her- 
self endless labour, expense, and time. 
- The stocking basket, well stocked with 
needles, yarn, scissors, avd socks was kept 
handily in a work cupboard, whence it could 
be lifted out whenever there was a little time 
to spare.. 

Margaret found she could not afford to 
waste even the odd five minutes which come 
to the'busiest people sometimes: The two 
brothers would rush home from school, per- 
haps with zome long tale of the morning’s 
exploits to narrate, or Mr. Colville, before 
starting in the morning, liked to read extracts 
from the paper, commenting thereon; and 
Margaret, not from want of interest in either, 
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could not help feeling fidgetty at letting the 
precious moments slip away when there was 
so much waiting to be done. So she would 
quietly take some piece of mending from the 
cupboard and go on with it the while, or, 
failing mending, she kept always a piece of 
knitting in hand—a sock for her father, or 
, Stocking for herself—which could be readily 
taken up and laid down again. 

Thus she soon got into the way of almost 
. mechanically taking up her work in these odd 
minutes. But when she felt she could spare 
time for a real rest, she did rest—no work 
then, but snugly nestled in the recess of the 
largest and easiest of easy chairs, she would 
give herself. up to the enjoyment of a favourite 
author or poet. 

For it must be confessed that this young 
damsel was not by nature fond of work. It is 
probable that, had her lines fallen in different 
circumstances, her time and energies would 
have been chiefly devoted to music, reading, 
and so on, without a thought anent household 
affairs or the conservation of leisure moments. 
So she may be excused for banishing even her 
knitting, when, on very rare occasions, she 
gave herself to “luxuriating.”’ 

But to return to Margaret as she sits 
examining her pile of mending. Her thoughts 
are not solely fixed on the task, for they will 
wander prosaically to the larder which is at 
present bare, and, moreover, must speedily 
be filled, or else dinner will be late. The 
problem was what to have for dinner, for this 
question still often proved a puzzling one, par- 
ticularly on Monday, when it was advisable to 
have a joint that could be eaten cold next 
day, because Tuesday was washing day. 

Washing day was not a very imposing 
matter in the Colville household, because 
nothing was washed at home save the kitchen 
cloths, dusters, and so on, and Betsy’s clothes, 
excepting her cotton dresses. Monday was 
sometimes a cold-meat day, and then a nice 
savoury hash o, stew formed the Tuesday’s 
dinner, as it could be gently simmering by the 
fire whilst the washing was going on. But 
Betsy would have felt aggrieved at being 
expected to cook anything more elaborate 
than a stew on this great day, and hence the 
problem. 

“Let me see! Last time we had hot meat on 
Monday—it was roast beef; and the time 
before I think it was roast mutton, and be- 
fore that I’ve no doubt beef again. Oh, I 
have it! We will dine off boiled mutton with 
the usual trimmings, 2 7a Mr. Weller, and that 
will give an opportunity for telling Betsy the 
rules for boiling meat, which I’ve long sus- 
pected she is slightly ‘mixed’ about.” 

The next few minutes were spent in instil- 
ling into the mind of the domestic the fact 
that if you want to extract the goodness of 
the meat—for beef-tea, for instance—put it on 
the fire in cold water, because the act of boil- 
ing draws out the juices of the meat. But if 
it is desired to keep the strength and gravy 
iz the meat, let the water boil first and 
then put it in, as otherwise it cannot but be 
tasteless and poor, because all the goodness 
has been drawn out into the water. 

‘And you must, of course, keep the liquor 
the mutton was boiled in, Betsy,” went on 
Margaret, “and on Wednesday we will use it 
for oyster soup. You have the recipe?” 

** Yes, miss, but will you be so kind as read 
it out to me, I can seem to take in the mean- 
ing better when you read it up.” 

“But you will have forgotten it all by 
Wednesday. However, if so, you must ask 
for it again. You require a tin of oysters, 
the tinned ones will do as well as the fresh 
for this occasion. Three pints of white stock, 
not quite half a pint of milk, one and a half 
ounces of butter, one ounce or rathér more 
of flour, and salt, mace, and pepper. First, 
take the.oysters from the tin and put 
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them in your soup tureen; then take a pint 
of stock and simmer it with the liquor from 
the oysters for half-an-hour; strain it and add 
the rest of the stock, with the seasoning. 
Boil it, add the butter and flour for thickening, 
let it simmer for a minute or two, stir in the 
boiling milk, and pour all over the oysters. 
There, that is very simple, and now I must go 
out and order the leg of mutton.” 

‘But please, miss, about the upstairs fires, 
as it’s come so warm lately and you generally 
lets the fires out in the morning, I was think- 
ing whether I need light them any more for 
the present.” 

‘‘'Well, you need not do so to-morrow, and 
we will see whether anyone feels chilly. If we 
decide to leave them off altogether in the 
drawing-room you must thoroughly clean and 
blacken the grate, take away those bars and 
put in the bright ones.” 

“Yes, miss, and beautifully bright-they are; 
I just give them a bit of arub with a cloth, 
and they look just like new, through being put 
away covered with a thick paste of sweet oil 
and unslaked lime: there’s nothing like it for 
keeping off rust on brights.” 

“That is all right. Do not forget to fasten 
down the register. The dining-room grate 
can be left as it is, because you know we like a 
fire occasionally even on a summer’s evening, 
but that register must of course be closed too. 
Only I hope you will not forget to raise it 
when we have an occasional fire again.” 

This idea of keeping the fire laid all the 
summer through was Mr. Colville’s, who 
failed to see why one should sit chilly and 
comfortless on a cold evening simply because 
it was the month of July and August. 

“Of course it ought to be warm, I grant 
you,” he would argue, “‘ but it zs cold, so by 
all means let us have a fire.” 

There was no difficulty about this, as Mar- 
garet had worked a pretty pair of curtains in 
crewels for the fireplace, which effectually con- 
cealed all traces of coal and stick. "When the 
fire was to be lighted the curtains were simply 
looped back by their bands, the register raised, 
and the grate was ready for the application of 
the match. 

Apropos of ‘grates, Margaret’s calmness had 
been put to a severe test on the night of Dick’s 
birthday party. Wilfrid Trent came to pre- 
side in Mr, Colville’s absence, and Margaret 
retreated from the noisy scene after tea, but 
returned to be present at the promised con- 
juring tricks. The room after a time becoming 
warm, a window was slightly opened, and the 
draught blew directly on to the mantelpiece, 
causing the candles to flicker, and presently to 
begin to drip grease down upon the marble, 

The conjuror stood immediately in front of 
the fireplace, and Margaret did not like to in- 
terrupt the performance by getting up to re- 
move the candles, so she had to just sit and 
watch, with growing anxiety, the likewise 
growing heaps of wax. 

Her precious marble mantel! It was very 
handsome, fine, and white; the one thing in 
the house in which she felt a pride. Every 
day, with her own hands, she rubbed it 
tenderly, using a soft cloth only, rightly 
judging that the application of soap and water 
would be prejudicial. And now to have to sit 
and calmly watch the slow, steady trickle of 
grease was indeed anguish. 

“‘Never mind,” she said to herself, ““I must 
smother my feelings till this is over, then I 
will rush for Joanna’s book and seek a remedy 
whilst the company is having its lemonade 
and cake in the dining-room before going 
home.” 

This she did, and luckily found there an 
excellent and simple way of removing grease 
spots from marble. Carefully detaching with 
a knife as much as she could without scratch- 
ing the surface of the mantel, she applied some 
finely-powdered magnesia, to be left all night, 


and then, with an easier mind, rejoined the 
merry party in the next room, 

Lhe following morning, on wiping off the 
magnesia, the grease marks had disappeared 
and a second application was not necessary, 

The Colvilles’ house was an old one, and 
though it consequently could not boast of 
modern improvements such as heated linen 
rooms, yet it possessed one advantage rarely 
met with in a new house, namely, a fairly large 
garden. 

It was not a remarkably productive garden, 
but that was, perhaps, because there was so 
little attention given to its culture. The lawns 
were kept closely shaven and the paths neat 
and trim, but beyond that the old-fashioned 
rose-bushes still blossomed on (or not, as the 
case might be), free from the rivalry of 
standards; the lilacs, all untrimmed, grew 
into perfect bowers, whilst honeysuckles and 
clematis climbed and wandered about in a 
delicious tangle, just as their own sweet wills 
led them. 

One corner of the garden was dignified by 
the name of orchard, though all that remained 
to merit the title was one gnarled old apple- 
tree, hoary with age and long past bear'ng. 
But here were a number of fine hardy goase- 
berry and currant bushes, which somic enter- 
prising tenant had planted, and in spite of 
the neglect of the present very unagricultural 
family, the bushes were laden with fruit, year 
after year, with,unabating plenty. 

Tom and Dick would commence their on- 
slaught on the crop whilst the fruit was still 
in the condition of small green bullets, acrid 
and indigestible beyond words to describe, 
and continued it as long as there was a berry 
left, but still there was abundance left for pies 
and puddings and preserving. 

This year Margaret resolved to be content 
with bottling a quantity for winter use, instead 
of preserving any, for it must be confessed 
that she felt a little timid of trying her 
*prentice hand on preserves. Following what 
she took to be the traditional family recipe ror 
gooseberries in the miscellany book, she 
selected the fruit when fully grown but 
before it was ripe. They were gathered on a 
dry sunny day, and with the ‘heads and 
tails” cut off, they were placed in wide- 
mouthed bottles, which had to be perfectly 
dry inside. These, well corked, were put to 
stand up to the neck in a pan of cold water 
on the fire, which was allowed to come to a 
boil very gradually till the fruit looked scalded 
or **coddled,” to use an old fashioned phrase. 
The bottles were then taken out and the necks 
dipped into the following cement for keeping 
out all air :—Put two pounds of resin, with 
two ounces of tallow (that from a dip candle 
will do) into an earthen vessel; melt over a 
slow fire till well mixed, colour with a little 
stone blue or yellow ochre, and let it cool till 
it is only just liquid. : 

«‘ The currants require rather more care I 
gathering, so as not to bruise the fruit, and 
their treatment afterwards is somewhat 
different. To every pound of fruit, half a 
pound of sugar is allowed, pulverised i 
dried by the fire. They are boiled with the 
sugar for a minute, then when cold put into 
bottles with a little sweet oil on the top. A 
piece of bladder and a little sheet lead - 
good coverings for excluding air, and finally, 
the bottles are put away in a cool, dry ao 
board, and their contents subsequently testily 
to the excellence of the way of preserving, for 
they taste like fresh fruit. ea 

It was during the gathering of this fruit a 
Betsy confided ‘to her mistress a very ap 
and interesting piece’ of news. It seerit, 
that during her sojourn ‘“ down ey 
Betsy’s pleasant face anc manner, an bend 
devoted attention to her sick tay hes 
quite won the heart of a rising young pene 
In fact, so devoted was he that, not 


actually discouraged in his suit, he had left 
his native village and taken a situation as fore- 
man in a thriving establishment not far off, 
ostensibly to better himself, but also, as Betsy 
could not but surmise, with the idea of renew- 
ing his proposals. 

“ And now,” continued the damsel, hiding 
as best she could amongst the friendly goose- 
berry bushes, her face always rosy, at this 
agitating moment absolutely carmine, “ now 
the young man was pressing for a decided 
answer, and a letter had come that very 
morning urging for it in eloquent terms.” 

“But you don’t mean that—he doesn’t want 
you to marry him directly, surely?’’ asked 
Margaret, lost in amazement and perplexity. 

“Oh, dear heart, 70, miss,” replied the 
damsel, unable to refrain from a smile at her 
mistress’s simplicity, ‘‘’tis only to keep com- 
pany, as the saying is; and I thought as father 
hasn’t no objections, and if you hadn’t no 
objections, and he’s a very steady young man 
and getting on well in his trade too——” 

‘¢ Your father knows him, then?” 

“Oh yes, miss, from a child, I might say, 
end me too. We was at school together, 
and was always friendly like.” 

“Well, Betsy, it would not be right for me 
to hinder you in a matter like this, so long as 
your father is content, and I feel sure he would 
not allow you to have anything to do with one 
who was not very steady and good and nice.” 

“No, miss, certainly not, nor I, wouldn’t 
wish to. Should you have any objections to 
me seeing him now and then, miss ?”’ 

It was Margaret’s turn to smile now, for the 
idea of not being allowed to see one’s betrothed 
even now and again struck her as droll. She 
was on the point of saying he could come as 
often as he liked, but, on second thoughts, 
prudently replied, ‘Of course I wish to do 
what is best for you, so I will think it over, 
and let you know what can be arranged.” 

Margaret’s “thinking about it” meant, as 
usual, ‘‘ask Mrs. Trent or Joanna about it,” 
for this was indeed a new experience for her. 
She knew, poor child, that a whole day’s 
thought would bring her no light on such a 
subject, and though she felt much interested 
in the affair (as what girl of eighteen would 
not?) she wished she had not to give an 
opinion on it. 

As soon as possible she set out for Mrs. 
Trent’s, timing her visit so that Wilfrid would 
be certainly safe at his business. 

After hearing the state of the case, Mrs. 
Trent congratulated Margaret on Betsy’s 
having made so good a choice, for she had 
heard the young man spoken of in high terms 
by his employer. 

“As to his coming to see Betsy, it has 
always seemed hard to me that while Miss 
Belinda in the parlour may have her beaux, 
Betsy Jane in the kitchen is not permitted to 
havea follower!’ One wishes to be kind 
and considerate in such cases, but too frequent 
visits are not satisfactory; it unsettles the girl, 
as she is in a constant state ot expecting him 
to come, and it may tempt the young man to 
Waste the time when he ought to be at work. 
New, I advise you to give him permission to 
come every other Sunday afternoon, have tea 
with Betsy, and go-to church with her in the 
evening. On the intervening Sunday she will 
see him no doubt at church, but he should 
Not come into the house on any other occa- 
sicn, save by very special permission.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Trest, only once a fortnight ! 
Why, if she is very, very fond of him, she will 
Want to see him every single day! I’m cer- 
tain T should,” Margaret exclaimed, blushing 
and laughing. 

“Ah! well, we cannot have everything we 
Want, love ; supposing he lived very far away, 
once a fortnight would seem delightfully often. 
But you had better propose that to Betsy, and 

feel sure she will be well content, and he 
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too. Now, dear, I will give you that recipe for 
the marking ink with which my linen was 
marked when I was married thirty years ago, 
and, see, it is as black and clear as if it were 
freshly written. Here it is. Take two 
drachms of powdered gum arabic, one scruple 
of sap green, and one drachm two scruples 
of nitrate of silver; dissolve these in an ounce 
of distilled water. That is the ink; but before 
using it, it is necessary to prepare the linen 
with a mordaunt, made by dissolving one 
ounce of carbonate of soda in half a pint of 
water. Moisten the place to be marked with 
this mordaunt, and when dry proceed as with 
ordinary marking ink, finally holding the newly 
written letters to the fire for a minute.” 

“‘Many thanks, Mrs. Treat dear, I ave 
been so troubled with bad marking inks : some 
of them wash out directly, and others, still 
worse, eat away the linen into large holes. If 
this is 2 little more trouble to use I’m sure it 
will be well worth it, for the names on your 
linen, done so long ago, are far clearer and 
better coloured than any I can get now.” 

“Yes, I think you will be pleased. In 
looking over my old papers, searching for 
that recipe, I came across this one—it is a 
delicious conserve, made of rose-leayes—which 
Ihave never seen or heard mentioned since I 
was a child, and used to have a spoonful for 
dessert on Sundays as a great treat. Yes, 
you may well open your eyes, but after all it 
is not a very different thing from drinking the 
infusion of tea-leaves. This is the recipe :— 
Take red-rose petals, remove the white part at 
the bottom of each, sift them through a 
sieve, to remove seeds and other particles. 
Weigh them, and allow three times their 
weight of the best loaf-sugar. Boil the leaves 
till they are tender, reckoning about a pint of 
water to the same measure of petals. Then 
add the sugar and boil, stirring all the time 
till the syrup is nearly all taken up. Then put 
away in little jars, covering as for preserves. 

*‘T shall so like to try that as soon as our 
roses are in perfection; it is such a pretty 
recipe, and it is,so poetic actually to eat a 
conserve of rose-leaves.”” 

“Then I saved two simple custard recipes 
for you. They are such an improvement with 
rather sour early fruit, which will be soon 
coming on now. Here is one of them :— 
Take a pint of milk, add two large eggs, both 
whites and yolks, and a little nutmeg. Beat 
these together for five minutes, and pour into 
a saucepan. Stir over a clear fire till the 
mixture thickens. Put into a jug a little drop | 
of almond flavouring, or vanilla (half a tea- 
spoonful is ample), strain the custard into the 
jug, strain it once more, and serve cold. The 
other recipe is equally simple and economical. 
For it you must boil a pint of new milk, with 
a little lemon-peel, two bay-leaves, and sugar 
to taste. Meanwhile, rub down smooth a 
dessert-spoonful of rice-flour into a cup of cold 
milk, and mix with it the well-beaten yolks of 
two eggs. Take a basin of the hot milk and 
mix with the cold, then pour that into the 
saucepan of boiling milk again, stirring it one 
way till it thickens and is on the point of 
boiling. Next pour it out into a jug or other 
vessel, stir it for some time, adding a table- 
spoonful of peach-water, and any flavouring you 
please.” 

“Those certainly sound very simple. I 
have never been very successful with custards 
when I have tried the more complicated 
recipes, but surely I cannot go wrong with 
such clear and easy directions as these. How 
lovely that bouquet of lilac is! Surely they 
are not the same clusters that I saw here more 
than a week ago?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, they are the same, and they 
are as sweet as ever, are they not? It is 
because there was a little charcoal put in the 
water in which theystand. There is nothing 
like it for keeping flowers fresh.” 
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“Well, I hope Betsy will not think me 
very hard-hearted about her interviews with 
the young man,” said Margaret, as she rose 
to take leave. ae 

“She will be unreasonable if she does; 
but you need not fear it. I hope you will 
meet with no worse treatment from the 
powers that be when your own time comes.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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J. B. CRAMER and Co., 201, Regent-street :— 

Lost on the Prairie. Descriptive song for 
baritone or bass. Words by Charles W. 
Rowe. Music by Ciro Pinsuti. Compass, A 
to F. This vigorous song comes to us as a 
pleasing variety after many maudlin senti- 
mental love songs. It may be that Lost on the 
Prairie is more suitable for a man to sing; 
nevertheless we are sure that many girls will 
enjoy a change of subject upon which to 
exercise their vocal talents, and this song can 
safely be recommended both for its invigorat- 
ing nature and its excellence as a descrip- 
tive composition. If Signor Pinsuti had not 
written hundreds of other excellent songs, 
this alone would have made for him an envi- 
able reputation, but it seems to us that each 
new song written by this composer is better 
than its predecessor. This song is full o! 
variety and contains a mine of excellent themes. 
with which to play upon the emotions of an 
audience. It opens with a recitative in E 
minor :— 


“‘ Silence profound, no path, no track is 
there 
To guide the wanderer on his homeward 
way, 
Lost on the Prairie, far from human ken; 
Save for my steed alone, through night and 


ay 
He, the dear comrade of my many toils, 
Hungered, athirst, exhausted, near me lies; 
While carrion vultures, scenting quick new 
prey, : 
Sail circling round and watch with greedy 
eyes.” 


The time and key change as he descants on 
his visions and dreams of home, and asks with 
declamation, ‘“‘ What to me now this treasured 
gold °” for which he “toiled with such wild 
haste.” But the key changes again and the time 
increases, and in a pianissimo accompaniment 
we hear the gallop of horses, and in an alle- 
gretto recitative the lost man cries, ‘ But hark! 
what sound is that? It speaks of help, of 
life, of hope, of home!” and the finale of this 
splendid composition ends with :— 


** O God, I thank thee for this aid 
Sent in our direst need ! 

Courage, my steed, my gallant steed, 
We're saved!” 


Three Tokens. Words by Nella. Words 
by Henry Parker. Compass, E to A; also 

My Treasures. By the same writer and 
composer. Compass, D to E.—Sung by 
Madame Patey. These two songs are melo- 
dious, and written in a popular style. They 


will not suit girls whose voices are not crisp 
and flexible. 


Autumn. Wordstranslated from the German. 
Music by King Hall. Compass, C sharp to D. 
And by the same composer, 

The Afoss Rose. Compass, E flat to F.—The 
words of this song, translated from the German 
of Krummacher, give the legend of the moss 
rose. On asking the Angel of the flowers for 
an additional grace, the rose had thrown over 
it a veil of moss, which has since that time 
made its appearance different from the other 
roses of the garden. The music of Autumn 
and of Zhe Afoss Rose is quiet and beautiful, 
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and proclaims it to be the work of a musician 
of superior culture. 


WILLEyY and Co., Argyll-place. 

The Fairies’ Ball. Morceau for the Piano- 
forte. By E. Baudey.—A piece suited for 
beginners, well-fingered and easily learnt, pre- 
senting no insurmountable difficulties. 


J. H. Barnett, 67 High-street, St. John’s- 
wood :— 

Boat Song. By Theo. H. Barnett.—This is 
No. 2 of “Summer Sketches,” and is a nice 
soothing movement, with an easily-caught air, 
taking us in fancy over the rippling waters, 
after the bustle of everyday life. An easy and 
pleasing little sketch. 


METZLER and Co., 37, Great Marlborough- 
street, W. :— 


Over London River. Words by Mary 
Mark Lemon. Music by Frede- 
rick Henley. Compass, E to E.— 
This is a song on a subject which we 
should hope is exhausted. Mr. F, E. 
Weatherly’s London Bridge has evi- 
dently set sung writers agoing on the 
same theme. The music of Over 
London River is melodious and cor- 
rect, but more we cannot say. 

The High Art Maiden. ‘Vords and 
music by Herbert Harraden. Compass, 
D to D.—This is a humorous song on 
the subject of modern zstheticism. The 
capital coloured picture on the cover 
shows the consummate quiteness and 
utterness of a feminine wsthete, who 
is feeding by the sense of sight, or, as 
the writer calls it, “that Bedlam-like 
stare,” upon a sunffower placed in a 
blue and white jar. In the last verse 
the singer asks :— 


“Why does she her love with such 
fervour bestow 
On a blue plate that cost but a shilling 
Ol SC ; 
And why does she beg us, with tears 
in her eyes, 
To bury it with her whenever she dies? 
Don’t you know why? ‘High 
Art!’ is the cry! 
What? ot be esthetic ! 
*T were better to die!” 


The music to this song is suitable to the 
subject and clever, allowing the neces- 
sary amount of flopping and attitudi- 
nising. 
Enocu and Sons, 19, Holles-street, 
Cavendish-square, W. :— 

Evening Star. Nocturne by Fritz 
Spindler. — An easy, graceful little 
Nocturne. The theme is well sus- 
tained and carried out, only requiring 
moderate attention to the indications marked 
by the composer to Secure a right rendering. 

These publishers have issued a set of four 
songs, entitled ‘‘Proverbs in Song.”” The 
verses are by F. E. Weatherly, and the music 
by Joseph L. Roeckel. The following are the 
subjects of the compositions already pub- 
lished, and others will be added in course of 
time :— 

1. Two's Company, Three’s None (Compass 
C to F). 

2. A Bird in the’ Hand is Worth Two in 
the Bush (C to E). 

3. When Poverty Knocks at the Door, Love 
flies out of the Window (D to F). 

4. The Longest Way Round is the Shortest 
Way Home (: to F). 


All these songs are capital for performance in 
the drawing-room. Of course, the proverbs 
are illustrated by stories of love, but they are 
agreeable and not “far-fetched,” as many 
might expect. 


No. 3 is our favourite by reason of thie 
3 
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illustration (or contradiction, rather) of the 
proverb as much as of its suitable setting by 
Mr. Roeckel. The song tells us of two poor 
lovers who married in spite of their neigh- 
bours telling them that when ‘ poverty knocks 
at the door love flies out of the window.” 
And poverty worked its severest— 


“‘ But this staunch little, true little couple 

Only stuck to each other the more, 

Till love, every day growing stronger, 
Kicked poverty out at the door. 

So they dwelt at their poor little cottage, 
Devoted as husband and wife; 

And though poverty pays them a visit, 
Love is their tenant for life.”’ 


Cox, 29, 
W.:— 


Revival. Canzonet. 
Music by Ciro Pinsuti. 


A. King-street, Regent-street, 
Words by M. M. D. 


Compass, D to F. 








OUR PATTY’S VICTORY; 
OR, A WHITE HAND. 
A TALE IN FOUR CHAPTERS, 


By FairieicH Owex, Author of “ Her Sweet 
Revenge,” ‘“‘ When I was a Girl,” &c, 





CHAPTER IV. 
A CONELICT. 


“IF only I knew what to do! ” 

Patty uttered the ejaculation to the empty 
air, in the stillness of midnight; as, in her 
own little room, she sat on the bedside in 
wake ful self-communion, troubled by doubts 
and tremors, none the less real that the sub- 
ject of them will appear to others but 
trivial. 

To each human soul its own struggle is all- 
absorbing. The conflict which this 
young girl was now sustaining was to 
her as fraught with pain, as earnest and 
intense, as were ever the inward wrest- 
lings of the most sorely tried and 
tempted sufferer for conscience’ sake. 

“It does seem so hard,” ran her 
mental pleading, “when I am trying 
to do what is right. It must be right 
when by-and-bye I may earn money 
and help mother; and the learning 
costs nothing ! ” 

“Mother is often wishing she could 
afford things that I know she used to 
have, and the children getting bigger, 
and more expense every way. Father’s 
ilness last year cost a good deal, and 
if he were to be so again——” 

She had risen, and was gently pacing 
the room to and fro with her hands 
clasped before her. 

She had only taken off her dress, 
and loosened her hair. The candle was 
extinguished, the half-drawn curtains 
admitted the moonlight to one side of 
the chamber. The rest was in shadow. 

In the small white bed lay Susie, 
calmly sleeping, recking little of the 
struggle which was agitating her sister, 
and keeping her from the pillow she 
should hours since have been sharing 
with the pretty rosebud folded there. 

Patty communed with herself half 
aloud. ‘Yes, if father were to be 
ill, or if Mr. Campion were to yo 
abroad again, they would want fewer 
gardeners at the Castle. Then what 
use the money would be if I were 
earning!” : 

She stopped in her walk, checking 











This little, short song, which is really the 
meaning of the term canzonet, is a delightful 
composition, highly recommended to our 
girls. The title refers to the coming again 
of summer weather, the flowers, and the 
birds :— 
“In the snowing and the blowing, 
In the cruel sleet, 
Little flowers begin their growing, 

Far beneath our feet.”’ 

Sleep in Peace. Words by Mona. Music 
by Ciro Pinsuti. Compass, D to F sharp. A 
charming song, requiring delicate rendering, 
especially in the lullaby :— 

“* Sleep in peace! God’s love and care will 
never cease.” 


Separation. Duet for soprano and con- 
tralto or baritone. Words by Lewis Novra. 
Music by Ciro Pinsuti. The subject is the 
familiar one of the parting of lovers with the 
necessary renewal of vows. A capital duet, 
both easy and effective, well worthy of the 
composer’s fame and our readers’ purchase. 


her thoughts with her footsteps. 

“That is all ‘if,’ she said, doubt- 
ingly. ‘Perhaps I ought to have 
more faith. If God sends the trouble he can 
send help too. He has done before now. 
But then perhaps this is the way sent for me 
to try. Miss Blake says Iam getting on so 
well, and should soon be able to teach. 

‘J wish things could be smoother at nome 
though, everything seems to go wrong lately. 
Yet mother always tells us ‘ What thy hand 
findeth to do, do with all thy might,’ and I 
have tried to learn, and I love it so!” 

Another check to the rapid pacing, to the 
busy thought. 

“Yes,” she went on doubtfully, “I want it 
so, I Jove it so, may be that is the very Wine 
loughtnot to. Ah! if Idid but know—if 
did but know.” 

The little one stirred in her sleep, and mur- 
mured Patty’s name. The elder sister bent 


‘down to draw the coverlid closer, and a tiny 


hand found its way round Patty’s neck and 
nestled there. ; q 

The moonlight just showed the little flushed 
fare andtumbled hair. Patty softly caresse* 


the hand she loosened from her neck, and 
kissed it tenderly. : 

How this mite clung to her. Patty had 
been her only nurse since she was a few 
months old, Jack too, and now the baby. 
They all looked up to her fo: help and for 
companionship, for comfort, for happiness. 
Even big Reuben, though he would not own 
it—she made a part of his world that he could 
not easily have dispensed with. 

“They have got so used to it, my dear,’ 
her mother had said on one occasion, when 
Patty had uttered a protest against some 
childish exaction. 

And it had been very sweet to her, this 
home popularity. Surely she had been fond 
and proud of it. She would not have them 
learn to do without her certainly. As for 
delegating her duties to another, and that 
other such a one as Nancy Lee! 

Her heart smote her, and then came the 
echo of the words the children had spoken, 
“You are not ‘our Patty’ any more.” 

Childish nonsense, to be smiled at in the 
moment; but just now, to Patty’s highly- 
wrought nerves, it seemed a forecast of what 
might be to come. 

If they should learn to do without her, to 
be careless of her coming and going, indif- 
ferent to her good or bad word! 

And why not? Was she not forgetting 
them, taking her own way, and deserting 
long-formed habits, sweet womanly cares ? 

“Yet it was to help them I meant it. It 
is all for their good.” 

And yet meantime they were miserable, 
and—‘ Thou shalt not do evil that good may 
come.” 

“ Oh, if I could but know! ” 

She sank upon her knees, her face hidden 
in her hands. 

The moon looked down upon the silent 
white room, where this young creature strove 
in solemn earnestness, and prayed that the 
right might be made plain to her. 

Time passed. Susie slept tranquilly. At 
last the girl rose from her knees and looked 
round the room with a strange sensation that 
something in it had changed. 

The struggle was past. 

Quietly and swiftly she undressed, and laid 
herself down beside the small sleeper. 

In three minutes she, too, was in the land of 
dreams. 

No one but Patty herself could have told 
what various elements entered into the contest 
Which had been so strongly fought upon that 
homely battlefield. 

Girls may be born, or trained, not to take 
precisely the same views of what constitutes 
honour, bravery, or cowardice, as do the 
Opposite sex. It may be that the manly breast 
scorns with more intensity the idea of coercion, 
and repels with deeper indignation the notion 
of being laughed out of a resolve. 

Still, few girls with any spirit like to be 
Supposed capabie of being subdued by ridicule. 

Now, with his natural relish of a joke, 
Reuben had made the most of his big 
vrotherly privilege, as regarded Patty’s music 
lessons, 

One evening it was a large piece of hop- 
sack he brought in, and ostentatiously asking 
for a big packing needle and thread, he had 
begun to work upon it. 

Tn answer to Jack’s eager inquiry of what 
Was that for? Reuben had answered gravely 
it was “to carry to the bank the money Patty 
Would soon be earning by her music.” 

Again, he would pretend to read, in the 
paper he brought home from the town, adver- 
Usements for a professor of the piano ; offering 
fabulous sums for an instructress, whose per- 
Sonal appearance, being described, of course 
tallied with Patty’s, making due allowance for 
the flattering colours of fraternal portraiture. 

spider, in the middle of its web, being 
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discovered by the facetious youth, in a corner 
of the kitchen ; he loudly called for his sister 
to “sing toit’; remarking, as she turned 
indignantly away, that he had quite supposed 
music was to do everything, since so much 
seemed to be sacrificed for it. 

Another time it was a large van, with four 
horses, that he reported to be coming up the 
road. It belonged, in fact, to a travelling 
circus; but Reuben gravely surmising that it 
might contain the new piano ‘our Patty” 
was to play, the younger children bustled 
about, with loud acclamations, dragging the 
furniture aside to make room for the new 
possession. 

Of course, the nonsense could not fail to 
raise a laugh; while its object bore it all in 
silence. Her sweet nature harboured no resent- 
ment, and such poor jokes could certainly 
have no power to move her resolutions. Still 
another strand in the cord which had been 
drawing her in one direction was the con- 
viction that should the lessons be discontinued, 
Reuben would not fail to take to himself the 
credit of having worked the change. 

But it was all done with now. 

The conflict was over, the victory gained. 
Ridicule or temptation would not move the 
victor, where she slept peacefully. 

Next day, in the lull which seemed to fall 
upon the homestead, when the little ones had 
been started off to school, and the baby was 
taking his morning sleep, Patty, who had been 
bustling actively about. almost since sunrise, 
made her appearance with her hat and cape 
on 


‘You can spare me, mother, for a little 
while now,” she said, “can’t you? I want 
to run over to Greendell.”’ 

‘* Yes, my dear,” her mother replied. ‘Is 
it to Miss Blake ?”” For the girl held a roll 
of music in her hand. 

‘‘Yes, mother, I am going there, but I 
shall not be long—only just there and back.” 

Her mother assented quietly. 

Patty smiled to herself as she hurried off. 

The journey to Greendell, by the shortest 
way, did not take long. 

Arrived at the villa, Patty was beginning to 
state her errand to Mrs. Blake, when that lady 
begged her to wait. 

“You had better see Amy, my dear. I 
might forget some of it, and I am sure she 
would rather you saw her yourself.” 

After a short delay, and a murmuring of 
voices above, Patty was admitted to Miss 
Blake’s bedroom. 

‘“‘ Whatever has brought you here at this 
time?” asked Amy, who was in the midst of 
her toilette, with closed windows, and a 
stifling atmosphere of exhausted scent-bottles 
in the air. 

“‘T came to say, if you please, Miss Blake,” 
Patty hurriedly began, “that Iam not going 
to take any more lessons, and to thank you 
very much for your kindness, and to bring this 
back.” 

She laid down the music sheet. 

“Not take any more lessons! ” exclaimed 
Amy, turning from her glass, the uplifted 
brush suspended in her hand. 

‘Gracious me! give it up! when you were 
getting on so well!” 

Her tone was one of annoyance. To tell 
the truth, Amy had anticipated not a little 
credit to herself on account of her pupil, 
whose probable success, it need hardly be 
said, was really in very small part owing to her 
assistance. 

**Won’t your mother let you ?” 

‘*Oh, indeed, my mother has not said a 
word about it,” replied Patty. ‘She does 
not know why I have come. But I felt I 
could not give the time to it, not without 
neglecting other things.” 

“Well I never! ” ejaculated Amy. ‘And 
you seemed so fond of it!” 
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“I am indeed fond of it. It made me very, 
very happy,” returned Patty. The tears were 
in her eyes. ‘But I could not see my way 
clear that it was my duty.” 

Amy shrugged her shoulders, and returned 
to the brushing of her hair. 

“T thought you would be expecting me to- 
day, as usual, and maybe stay at home for 
me, so I ran over as early as I could.” 


“Very well,” said Miss Blake, shortly. 
“Leave it there” (meaning the music) ; “I 
hope you won’t alter your mind again and be 
sorry, when it’s too late.” 


‘Oh, no!”” responded Patty, in a firm tone,. 
as she took her leave of her former instruc- 
tress. 

Then she hastened on her homeward way. 

And now what was it that made her feel as 
though she might have just awakened from a 
long sleep—had opened her eyes upon a new 
world ? 

She had passed along this self-same path, 
between Greendell and home, so many times. 
of late, yet had it never impressed her as on 
this morning, when she hurried along with 
feet so swift yet with eyes that took note 
of all. 

A branch of late dog-roses swayed to and 
fro from the hedgerow. How sweet the. 
breeze came over from the farm-fields. Was 
it the pot-herbs it had caught the scent of or 
the ricks ? maybe all together. Ah! there was 
a robin, early harbinger of winter. And here 
are blackberries, a fine ripe cluster; she must. 
have these for Jacky. Ripe already! why 
how the time had flown, and yet she had 
taken no heed! What a glorious sky, and 
was there ever such a sight as that “ traveller’s. 
joy,” with its red leaves like a flame-coloured 
mantle draping the gable end of Farmer 
Spriggs’ homestead ? 

How fresh it all seemed, like a new world 
this morning. And in a measure so it was. 
The world of unselfish devotion, of thought ” 
for others, which is revealed only to those 
who come up triumphantly from the narrow 
ditch of ‘self’ and its sordid cares in which 
poor humanity too often lies enshrouded. 

A long day was before her, in imagination 
she filled it with loving labour. 

‘IT shall have nothing else {o think about 
now,” she said within herself, as she opened 
the garden gate and gathered a broad rhubarb 
leaf for her blackberries. 

“Why, dearie, you have been quick!” 
cried her mother, whose face bore a look of 
quiet joy. ‘You did not wait for your lesson, 
surely ?” 

‘““No, mother,” Patty began, when someone 
behind took her by the shoulders, and, turning, 
she came face to face with her father. 

‘Here is a surprise,’ said Mrs. Holme, 
“and, Patty, father is going to stay with us. 
till Monday. He has good news too !” 

“Well, my girl,” said her father, kissing 
her, “soI hear you are learning the piano 
like the rest of them. Well, so long as you 
don’t neglect the needful, there is no objec- 
tion to the ornamental, I suppose. And how 
do you get on with it ?” 

‘‘T was getting on father, 1 believe,” said 
Patty, ‘‘ but I have given it up.” 

Mrs. Holme, who was hurrying to and fro 
with her preparations for dinner, had stopped 
to listen to her daughter’s words. She said 
nothing. 

‘Yes, mother,” resumed Patty looking at 
her, “I went up to tell Miss Blake this 
morning that she might not expect me. I am 
not going any more.” 

** But if you were getting on so well and it 
amused you,” her father said, kindly. 

“Oh! I don’t want for amusement, father,” 
said Patty, with something of a hurt tone ; 
then she added, quietly, ‘«I am quite content 
as it is.” 
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And she hurried upstairs to put away her 
hat and cape. 

Coming down, her mother met her at the 
foot of the stairs, and put her hands upon the 
girl’s smooth brown hair. 

‘You are a dear child, God bless you!” she 
said, gently, and Patty knew she had her 
mother’s approval. But she would not know, 
till years have passed over her, how nearly her 
parent had entered into the motives, had 
divined the struggle in her daughter’s heart, 
nor how justly she had anticipated her 
decision. 

Those words, that gesture of her mother’s, 
were the crowning point uf Patty’s victory. 

It was a joyful dinner-table the little family 
gathered round, for the father’s presence had 
been lately a rarity, except on short visits, 
owing to the distance which lay between his 
employment and the home. 

The good news he brought was the prospect 
of a change in this respect. 

«‘And shall I have a dada always at home, 
like Mary Moss?” asked Susie, who was 
established on her father’s knee. 

‘Yes, chucky, you are all coming to live in 
a bonny cottage close by where I am,” was 
the reply. Jack, who is perched on a rail at 
the back of the parental chair, and is feeding 
his father with blackberries, recalls the fact 
that it is a half holiday. 

« And you are to come nutting with us, our 
Patty. You promised first half holiday.” 

“‘Tt’s music day,” puts in Susie. ‘ Our 
Patty’s music day, and her can’t go.” 

Jack groans a melancholy ‘“‘ Oh!” 

‘‘T am not going to the music lesson, 
Jacky, and I will come to the nutting when 
work is done indoors,”’ said Patty, quietly. 

Down jumps Jack from his perch. ‘Not 
going to music lesson never, 7zever any more?” 

‘Never any more, dear,” said Patty, 
smiling. 

«And no more Nancy Lee ?’’ cries Jack. 

Patty shakes her head in reply. 

“Hooray! Susie, hooray! No more music 
days, no more Nancy Lee. Our Patty’s 
going to stay always; hooray!” 

“Hooray!” Susie’s silvery treble joins in, 
as the two link hands and dance round the 
elder sister. 

Reuben putting his head in at the door 
to learn the meaning of the hubbub, the joyful 
news is communicated. 

“Given it up!’’ says the sapient elder. 
“Ha! I thought that’s how it would be!” 

The unkindest cut of all. To be credited 
with inconstancy, when with such a hard fight 
she had yielded up her heart’s desire. 

But Patty could bearit. The chain of love 
which held her, as it might be, in the encir- 
‘cling of those baby arms, in her mother’s 
smile, her father’s hearty laugh, was armour- 
proof against all stings and arrows of such 
sharp shooting. 

* at Co if + 

It isa Sunday evening. There is a feeling 
of crispness in the air suggestive of coming 
winter. Sunset tints linger, floating higher 
and higher, fading in the cloudless blue, where 
the stars are beginning to show themselves, 
and are reflected in the stream, creeping 
slowly through the meadows. 

‘« Sweet day so calm, so pure, and bright, 

Fit bridal of the earth and sky,” 
quotes one of a party of three, who saunter 
slowly along, thoroughly enjoying the beauty 
of the evening, and stopping now -and again 
to remark on the changing hues of the sky 
and waters. 

Miss Knox was the speaker. Her sister-ir- 
law walked ‘beside her. In the rear came 
young Barnet, with his inevitable companion, 
the poodle Punch. 

Doggie has almost transferred his allegiance, 
these few months past, from his mistress to 
the voung sailor, who had proved so apt a 
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teacher that Punch was already a proficient in 
all canine exercises. 

‘“‘ How precious these last days of autumn 
seem to us,” said Mrs. Barnet. “Much as I 
love the spring I don’t know but these sober 
tints, this settling down of Nature into her 
long slumber, as it were, have not even a 
greater charm—oh, Punch!” . 

The concluding adjuration was caused by 
the sudden apparition of the poodle, darting 
past, like a flash of orange light. ‘With a 
short quick bark he disappeared through a 
gap in the hedge. 

-“ Bi! Punch!” Tom whistled. The ladies 
called, in their most seductive tones, but no 
poodle reappeared. 

There was a faint sound of voices, in the 
field beyond the hedge. 

‘¢ What can it be? Someene Punch knows, 
or he would bark,” said Mrs. Barnet. 

Tom held up his hand for silence, as he 
approached softly the gate in the fence. 

A group met his view, which had he been a 
painter he would certainly have noted for 
future use. 

A young girl was seated on the bank below 
the hedge, holding a very small child in her 
lap. A few late autumn flowers and berries 
lay beside her, which she was making deftly 
into bunches, decorating the hat of the little 
one, who in both hands held tightly a small 
basket whence peeped the restless eyes of a 
kitten who seemed protesting against the 
enforced confinement. 

A sturdy boy stood near fondling Punch, 
who was evidently on the best possible terms 
with the whole party. 

The elder girl was speaking. 

«T don’t think I can carry you, Susie dear, 
much further. My arms ache so, and you 
know we have not such a very great way to go 
now.”’ 

“The kitty is heavy and I must hold her,” 
said Susie plaintively. 

“Jacky would carry the basket,” said the 
elder sister. 

“J promised kitty I would carry her and I 
must,” argued Susie. 

‘¢ Well, dear, we must be going now, see 
how late it is. Jacky, here are your 
flowers.” 

Patty rose, pinning a little knot of blos 
soms in her dress. 

‘‘Come along, pet,” she said, cheerfully, 
raising the reluctant child to its feet. “We 
have had a good rest, and we shall soon be 
home. Mother will be wondering.” 

The gate swung open and the little party 
passed through, meeting the elder trio as they 
came. 

“Why, Jack,” said Tom, after mutual 
greetings had passed. ‘What friends you 
and Punch have grown. Have you seen him 
go through his exercise ?”’ 

The boy looked inquiringly at the speaker. 

‘Make ready! Present! Fire! you know,” 
said the young man. “Ah! you must come 
up to the Cottage, and we will make him 
exhibit. 

Jack was apparently struck with an idea. 

“‘ Are your arms very strong?” he asked, 
looking critically at the, to him, big propor- 
tions of the sailor lad. 

‘“‘Pretty well,” replied Tom, laughing. 
“Why ?” 

« She’s very tired,’’ said Jack confidentially, 
and pointing to Susie. ‘Our Patty has 
carried her ever so far. Z am not tired, at 
least not when our Patty sings to us; but 
then she says she can’t sing and carry Susie 
too; andI don’t think she can, do you ?” 

The ladies had been chatting with Patty and 


her charge, while this brief colloquy was” 


taking place. 
They parted, and Patty called to Jack. 
“Good night, Jack,” said Mrs. Barnet. 
« And mind you are to come with your sister 


next time she comes to the Cottage, and seg 
Punch go through his exercisé.”’ 

“All right !” said Jack, as he relinquished 
the hand of his new companion, and ran after 
the others. : 

He soon overtook them, for they walked 
slowly. Susie holding fast by the gown of 
her sister, who had gained possession of the 
basket and kitten. She extended her hand to 
Jack as he came up, and went on singing in 
her sweet fresh voice, with the little song the 
children had asked for— 


‘¢ Let us scatter seeds of kindness,’ 


Tom Barnet lingered awhile, looking after 
the receding figures. Then he hastened after 
the elder ladies. Touching his aunt upon the 
shoulder, he said hurriedly: ‘“ That little one 
seems very tired. I may as well help them on 
a bit.” 

“ By all means, Tom,” was Mrs. Barnet’s 
reply, as composedly asif it had been the very 
thing she was expecting. 

‘‘T thought we were to call at the Blakes 
this evening,” said Miss Knox. ‘ Will you 
be in time?” 

©] shall see,” said her nephew, who had 
already turned the other way. ; 

He went off at a round pace. He would 
soon come up with the little weary ones. 

Was it fancy? or from afar, in the clear 
evening air, did the two elder women hear the 
sweet refrain of our Patty’s song— 


‘For the reaping by-and-bye ”’ ? 
THE END, 


THE PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
IV. 


COMBINED DRESSING CASES AND HOovuSsE- 
WIVES FOR THE USE OF MISSIONARIES. 


Our girls are asked to compete for prizes 
and certificates offered for well-made Dressing 
Cases and Housewives combined, to be pre- 
sented through the various societies for the use 
of missionaries travelling in foreign countrics. 
The secretary of one of our largest missionary 
societies has suggested to us that these 
articles would prove invaluable to most of 
the missionaries, and we, therefore, should like 
all our readers to try to joinin this good work, 
which will benefit both the giver and receiver. 

A diagram of the pattern Dressing Case and 
Housewife is here given. The inside should 
be made of a thin waterproofed sheeting, the 
pockets and flaps being placed ona foundation 
of the same, and made up before being placed 
in the outer case. The edges of the flaps are 
bound with ribbon or galloon, the edges of 
the pockets being placed under those of the 
flaps, thus hiding the rough edges of both, and 
reducing the number of stitchings requircd. 
The outside edges of the foundation, pockets, 
and flaps are all stitched carefully round to 
secure firmness, and, lastly, the outside cover 
ing is added. 2 

This outside covering, as it is thus carefully 
protected from wet and damp, may be made 
ornamented, and may be embroidered 1 
crewels or silk on cloth, serge, or diagonal, 
and when finished is bound up with the water- 
proof pockets by a galloon or ribbon binding; 
two wide elastic bands must be sewn on to $0 
round the case when full. 

The points for judgment will be— 


1. Neatness in the work. 

2, Suitability in the colouring ant 
chosen for the embroidery. : rok 
3. Care in using the proper stitches throug 
out. a 
Five inches of the space at the end next ang 
elastic bands is devoted to the ‘ Housew ife. 


1 design 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Twe casings for black and white thread Te- 
spe..ively, and straps for small necessaries, 
scissors, buttonhook, &c. These are fastened 
tothe foundation, not the outside cover; above 
them, sewn in with the binding, is a thin mat- 
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tress pincushion and four or five leaves of 
flannel for a needle-book. 

Two Prizes of THREE GUINEAS and Two 
Guinzas will be sent in purses, accompanied 
by Prize Certificates, to the two most success- 
ful competitors of or between the ages of 
twenty-five,and twenty. 

Two Prizes of Two GuingAS and ONE 
GUINEA will be sent in purses, accompanied 
by Prize Certificates, to the two most success- 
ful competitors under the age of twenty and 
above the age of sixteen. 

Two Prizes of Onn Guinea and Hatr-a- 
Gunza will be sent in purses, accompanied 
by Prize Certificates, to the two most success- 
ful candidates under the age of sixteen. 

The last day for receiving the Dressing Cases 
and Housewives for examination is Wednes- 
day, August 17, 1881. 

Certificates of the first, second, and third 
classes will'be awarded to girls of any age 
obtaining the necessary num ber of marks. 

ach Dressing Case and Housewife must 
a firmly sewn upon it the full name, age, 
ti of the competitor ; and under- 
x _the same the following must be written 

. st bya parent, minister, or teacher :— 
aS yey certify that this Dressing .Case , 
full vo use Wile is the sole work of (competitor’s 
: Name is again to be written), and that her 

Se and address are correctly stated.” 


a ignature and address of the parent, 
muster, or teacher.) 


Two DressmAkers.—There is a 


Lizziz.—The term “waits,” applied’ to. musici: 


_ ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Bones.—Consult D’Aubigné's “History of the 
Reformation,” “ Homes and Haunts of Luther, or 
Footprints of the Reformers in Voreign Lands.’ 
‘‘Rome and its Papal Rulers” might also help 
ite Write for all to 56, Paternoster-row, 


G. K. B.—Your question is not very clear. Of 
course, if you wish to teach private classes, the 
certificates you have would answer. As a teacher 
in a public school, you would be obliged to con- 
form to the regulations made. 


Jamais Triste.—An article giving full instructions 


in the art of bookbinding has already appeared, 
which you may have read in THe Girt’s OWN PAPER 


before you receive this answer. Pitman’s system ° 


of shorthand writing is considered the best. See 


page 75, vol. i. 
D. W 


-—We must refer you tothe full information 
already given on the subject of nursing at pages 
76, 454, and 99, vol. i. 


Srec.—How could we tell you what length of time 


ou would require for making yourself proficient in 

ookkeeping? It depends on your ability and 
especial aptitude for it, as well as your diligence. 
You may be a “budding genius,” or you may 
resemble the young lady “ whose name was Dull,” 
in Bunyan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ All informa- 
tion on the subject of bookkeeping is supplied at 
22, Berners-street, where a class is held. 


Atice Marcaret.—Your question covers such a 


wide sphere that we advise you to write to Messrs. 
Hatchards and Co., Piccadilly, W., for their six- 
penny “‘ Guide to the Institutions for the Benefit of 
‘Women and Children,” from which you will obtain 
what you need. ; 


EtHet.—Read ‘‘ Female Clerks and Book-keepers,”’ 


age 309, vol. i., and also inquire at the Society for 
romoting the Employment of. Women, 22, 
Berners-street, W. 


MUSIC. 


Tippe.—We have no idea of the value of your instruc- 


tions in music. Apply for music copying at a 
musical instrument shop, where we believe it may 
sometimes be obtained, or at a music-seller’s. 


Little Em.—The word “piano” is of course 


Italian, but we have made it English, and the “a” 

is pronounced by all well-educated people as it is 

in “‘baker.”” For chilblains see vol. i., pages 
and 111. 


15, 64, 
Tete applauded, it is needful to acknowledge it 


with a bow. 

Exrin.—A voice may be improved and notes gained, 
and an car for time can, we are assured, be more or 
less acquired by steady and judicious practice 
under a good master. ; 

YounG Pianist.—The Directory, which is sold for 
sixpence at the National Training School for 
Music, Kensington Gore, S.W., will give you full 
information on the subject of the scholarships to 
be competed for. Address the secretary at the 
school. 

A. S.M.—Women can compete for all degrees in 
music at the University of London. ‘The age for 
the Matriculation Examinations—held in January 
and June—is ‘sixteen years complete,” and the 
time when the Degree Exams. may be taken is 
regulated by the time ordered to elapse between 
them. Address Registrar, University College, 
Gower-street, W.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mavp Lewis wishes to know the names of ‘“‘ Female 


Hospitals” for Incurables. Without commenting 
this novel idea, we may suggest a few designed for 
incurables, amongst others, perhaps, equally. good, 
where women may be reccived when there are 
vacancies. The ‘‘ Home for Confirmed Invalids,” 
South House, Highbury Park South, N.; weekly 


charge 10s.; ‘superintendent, Miss ;- Warren, 


‘Home for Incurable and Infirm Women?:(over - 
fifty years of age), 2x, New Ormond-street $ £26 | 


per annum; Miss Twining. . “St. Elizabeth’s 
Home for Incurables,” 68, Mortimer‘strect; from 
415 per annum and upwards. : 

Lity.—Good riders ride safely and. with greater con- 
venience at the near side of their companion, but 
little girls, such as many of our correspondents, not 
trained as you appear to. have béen, can be the 
better taken care of if on the gentleman’s oft ‘side, 
as his right hand is free for:seizing’ her. rein if 
necessary. vid 

‘€ Dressinaker’s 

Home” at 72, Gower-street, Bedford-square, W. 

where they can be received at aboutieleven shillings 


a week, but we are not acquainted with any insti- i 


tution exclusively for their benefit, to. which: they 


may continually subscribe, so “as to ‘obtain: ‘assis=. 
ti ve 


tance when out of work. 


who patrol the streets at night towards Christmas: 
time, signifies a ‘‘watch’’ (so rendered in Scrip- 
ture, “Ye have a watch”’), or persons whose duty 
it is to remain awake at night patrolling the 
streets, to guard them against attack, and give 


Be + 










4x “Southport, Lytham, and Blackpool. 


Kancaroo.—To say “spoonfuls” is correct. 
'y 
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warning of fire. It is derived from several 
languages, In German the word is “wacht,” 
in Dutch, “wagt,” Danish, “vagt,’ Swedish, 
“wakt,” and Scotch, “wate.” Watchmen, or 
waits, still patrol the streets in primitive, out-of- 
the-way Continental towns and villages, carrying a 
lantern and long staff, and singing’the hour, state 
of the weather, &c., in pretty quaint old rhymes, 
The shepherd’s watching their flocks at night, and 
the angels singing the glad news of the Saviour’s 
birth, doubtless originated the idea of announcing 
the approach of this great anniversary after the 
same fashion. A “wake” is a different thing 
altogether. 

Queen Cuartotre.—the initials “O.S.B.,"" as in 
English, or “O. B.S.” as in Latin, seen on tombs 
in Roman Catholic churchyards, signify “Order 
of St. Benedict.” 


May Brossom.—Try rubbing the ivory with whiten- 


ing. We have answered this question often 


betore. 
You 
“Write very well, 


Currie tHE Hunter, Irtso Linnet, LA Cuate- 


LAINE, OLD Marp, &. C. R. D., Apeting, Ma. 
/ DAME D’Arcy, and W. A. A. are thanked for 


their kind thought in sending Easter cards to the 
Editor. 


Tue Tureg Sisters (Rosa, Tamar, and Elizabeth), 


Lirriz READER aged 12, and Sitty Ninereun, 
are thanked for the very beautiful flowers so kindly 
forwarded to the Editor. 


An Anxious Onz.—You ask a question often put and 


hard to answer. If not strong enough for service, 
there are few employments open for you. Reing 
quick and accurate at accounts might be a recom- 
mendation. Look out for advertisements:where 
bookkeepers in shops are wanted, or advertise for 
such a situation, Many girls are thus employed in 
bootmaker’s, butcher’s, and othertradesmen’s shops, 
besides libraries and fancy work stores. 


Hoverysuckte.—If she cannot get a change of scene, 


try to engage her in some active occupation. Has 
she no taste for needlework, if not for some out-of- 
door employment ? 


Torsy.—The face powder must have had white lead 


or other vile poison mixed with it. The powder 
used for babies is purest starch. Fuller's earth is 
also pure. But all powder interferes with the healthy 

- action of the skin. 

Myranny.—Von and Van usually belong to German 
and Dutch surnames, but Frenchmen or Amcricans 
or any others may possess similar family names, 
which prove nothing as to actual birth or nation- 
ality. ‘The writing will be more regular as you get 
older, but is excellent in form and style. 

Cucitta.—The three legs of the Isle of Man crest 
denote its position to the three coasts of England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. ‘The Liverpool bird is 
heraldic. not scientific. 


M. J. L.—With your weak eyes it is wrong to read by 
« firelight, or in 


eed by any light that is not clear 
and steady. , Follow ag mother’s advice. 

Sweet Briar.—Camphor is recommended for pre- 
serving dried plants, but there is no eftectual 
remedy. Better preservation is given by mixing 
something with the gum or paste used for fixing the 
plants at first. Sec “The Home - Naturalist,” 
published at 56, Paternoster-row. 

Factory Giri.—We are truly pleased to learn that 
our directions on many points have been found so 
useful to you and other factory girls in Scotland. 
The cookery hints, you remark, are more suited to 
England than to your country, where the diet of 
working peopleis plainer. There isthe less need for 
lessons in cookery. Do not be offended when we 
advise you to spell more after the way in THE 
Girt’s Own Paper. , 

Bonniz Lestiz.—The assassination of the American 
President, Abraham Lincoln, was on 14th April, 
: 1865, Good Friday of that year. uh apy! 

Divo.—Honeymoon we suppose to be so called from 
its being a season of sweetness, and we wish that 
the feeling always ‘remained through months 
and years of married life. 

Buarr.—Exercise. with, dumb-bells or clubs may 
counteract the tendency to stooping, and plenty of 
exercise in the open‘air with’.cheerful companions 
will be useful for general improvement. 


Hom Nuxsz.—Mustard poultices are made off- 


haid in a cup. Mustard. plasters ‘are prepared 
and ‘sold. in’ sheets, which .,are moistened when 
applied. ati ; 





Lancasuire Witcu.—We advise you to .get the first 
volume of THe Girw’s:Own.-Parer, the index to 
which will direct ‘you);to what you want to know 
about handwriting, and many other things. A 
pennyworth of saftron)in about a pint’ of water will 
make a solution‘in which to dip lace so as to give 
it arich creamy'tint. It must be well washed first. 

The‘canary’s head wiil come all tight, if not too 

oO HY H 

M.—Yow had better consult a friend, if you 

no mother. ‘Ihe shoulder-blade can hardly 

"] ut of Place without pain, but if the-difference is 

So marked, something ‘may be wrong. 

Auntie;—Wenever recommend schools, but as youask 
about places’on the Lancashire coast, we may name 

; Of the three 

we greatly prefer Lytham, the others being crowded 

holiday places like Margate and’ Ramsgate in the 
south. Lytham is quiet, healthy, and possessing 
every advantage. 
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SWEETBRIAR. 


A BRANCH of sweetbriar—ah, my heart! 
The tender tears unbidden start 
To weary, world-worn eyes ; 
I kiss the faded, fragrant spray, 
?q And memories of a bygone day 
7 Before my vision rise. 



















































































How often my lost darling wore 

The sweetbriar green! She loved it more 
Than many tinted bloom; 

It often graced her maiden breast, 

Now, planted where she lies at rest, 
It clings about her tomb. 


==4 My little love in days of old! 
fag Youth’s morning hour of rose and gold 
Comes back to me to-night ; 
I see her in her girlish grace, 
The sunny sweetness of her face, 
Her childish robe of white. 


I smell the sweetbriar in her hand, 
_I see'the garden where we stand 
Upon a southern shore, 
I hear the rippling streamlet fall, 
‘T hear her laughter musical, 
Now silenced evermore. 


fig She was too frail for earth’s employ, 
Alia. oo calm and pure for human joy ; 
; But, like the sweetbriar green, 
The memory of her gentle life ; 
Makes sweet the years of worldly strife 
That lie our lives between. 
































iq Thy life and mine, my little love, 
f - My life below, thy life above, 
God’s love shall reunite. 
I kiss the tiny faded spray, 
My sweetbriar graces, far away, 
The land of pure delight. 















































































































































LADY MAUD. 


LaDy MAUuD without a care, lounging in her easy chair, 
Finds the world a trifle weary, tho’ it is so bright and fair. 
Gazing through her window wide at the flowers on either side, 
She is bonnier than any blooming in their summer pride. 

But how fragrant every one in return for breeze and sun ! 


Gentle Maud, take home the lesson, be not by the flowers outdone ; 








For to please ourselves alone with the pleasant gifts we own 





Is to leave the crowning pleasure of a happy life unknown. 
5. E.G. 
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A TALE OF A PENNY. 
By RUTH LAMB. 


INTRODUCTORY. turvy and rummaging round in such a fashion. not worth all that fuss,” said sister number 

“Do be quiet, Jack. Iwonder who can read, What restless plagues lads are to be sure.” two, while the young gentleman addressed, 

write, or think, with any hope of satisfactory **And all because a penny is lost, stolen, no ways affected, continued his search for the 
results whilst you are turning everything topsy- strayed, or otherwise mislaid. I am sure it is missing coin. 

ee There were just the three of them in a cosy 

room, one of those universally useful 

apartments which are not too grand for 

working, studying, or playing in, as 

the case may be, but in which 

mothers and their young folk 

i ‘Vin, love to congregate. Florence, 

i i|!}, mostly called * Flossie,” 

Hh | iT : On account of her lovely 

~~ * hair, which was just one 

WL mass of silken locks, 
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was the eldest, and a girl of sixteen. She was 
generally considered ‘a little bit blue,” being 
a hard worker at her books, and great in 
various branches of study unknown to girls 
when our mothers were at school. 

One of the teachers had been heard to call 
Flossie the prop of her class; whereupon 
Master Jack, who was very fond of having a 
sly poke at girls in general, and his sisters in 
particular, said he had never known such an 
appropriate name for anybody. 

‘‘Floss is not only a prop but a perfect 
clothes prop in every position,” he said, in 
allusion to his sister’s height, slimness, and 
length of limb. 

At this moment Flossie was studying for an 
‘‘exam.,’’ and, though very fond of hér young 
brother, she did not like to be interrupted by 
Jack’s “‘rampage”’ for his lost penny. 

Madge, the second girl, though nearly two 
years younger, was a born housewife ; full of 
motherly instincts, and doting on little children. 
She was still a child, despite those graver 
employments and abstruse studies which are 
supposed to promote the higher education of 
women in these enlightened days, She had been 
a doll-worshipper always, and now, at more than 
fourteen years of age, was the happy possessor 
of an immense family in wax, wood, cloth, and 
porcelain. Amongst these she was as busy as 
was Flossie at her books—furbishing up the 
whole lot, washing faces, repairing garments, 
tidying dishevelled locks, and otherwise making 
the multitude of dolls fit to be seen. Madge 
had brought down a doll’s house, relegated a 
year before to the garret, and was setting it in 
_ order for the amusement of some very small 
cousins who were expected on the following 
day. At first Jack had been helping Madge, 
but the loss of that precious penny—and a 
new one, too—had diverted his attention, and 
in the search for it he had upset chairs, unmade 
beds, brought down miniature pictures, to the 
destruction of those works of art, and brought 
down upon hiniself, in addition, the wrath of 
his younger sister and playmate. 

It was amusing to see how the ten-year-old 
lad’s nature seemed compounded of the very 
opposite characteristics of the girls. At 
lesson time he plodded away beside Flossie, 
who helped him with his declensions, and 
gave him almost too-learned lectures on the 
beauties of Euclid and piloted him tenderly 
across the Pons Asinorum. 

At playtime he entered into Madge’s pur- 
suits, believed in the reality of doll families 
and all their joys and sorrows. He even 
assisted at their toilettes by dressing the boy 
juveniles, propricty being duly considered, 
though under the roof of a doll’s house. 
Madge was playfellow, sister, friend, little 
mother and comforter to Jack from and before 
the time he could toddle. Her great grief in 
those early days was that he would grow, and 
often was she heard to say, when remarking 
his progress upward, ‘‘O, mamma, won’t it bea 
pity when Jack is grown out of a baby!” he 
being the youngest of the family, and con- 
sequently the darling of all. 

Father and mother both rejoiced in the close 
union among the children, which helped, 
especially in Madge’s case, to keep the girls 
young—alas! a very difficult matter in these 
high-pressure days. And Jack had a good 
deal of quiet humour for a lad of his age. 
He professed to read Madge like a book, and 
declared that she made the coming of the 
little visitors an excuse to have a turn at the 
dolls, of which she was as fond as ever; 
moreover, that she still nursed them on the 
quiet, and caressed them with all the old 
tenderness when nobody was by, though in 
company she tried to look as grown-up 
as dear old Floss, who was, in many ways, 
nearly as old as Methusalah and as wise as 
Solomon. 

An extra crash amongst the small furniture, 
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and a half-penitent apology from Jack, and 
then Madge began to scold in earnest. 
“I declare, you bad boy, you have undone 
nearly an alternoon’s work, and done many a 
pennyworth of damage. IT’ll bring an action 
against you, Jack, and mamma shall be judge. 
And here’s the porcelain doll that I called after 
you, and you were pretending to wash, left at 
the botiom of the bath. Ofcourse it’s dzowned, 
for no person could be ten minutes face down- 
ward and under water without being finished 
off. However, the little ones can play at 
burying him to-morrow—that’s something.” 

This was too much even for Hlossie’s 
gravity. She and Jack burst into a fit of 
laughing at the idea of the drowned doll and 
funeral in prospective, in which Madge joined 
a moment after, despite herendeavours to look 
aggrieved at the sad consequences of Jack’s 
negligence. 

In removing the tin bath Madge discovered 
the new penny underneath it, and then Jack 
remembered that he had put it there himself 
for safety, because both his pockets were in an 
unsafe condition. . 

‘And no wonder, Jack, considering the 
loads and loads of rubbish you put in. One of 
your jackets came from the cleaner’s only 
yesterday, and mamma says it smells oily yet, 
and all through your carrying lumps of putty 
in it for weeks together.” 

Jack pulled a long face, and held out his 
hand for the recovered coin, which Madge at 
lirst refused to deliver up. 

‘Give me a kiss for it, and say you’re sorry 
for all the fuss and the mischief you have 
caused,”’ said she. 

Madge held out her rosy lips; Jack drew 
back, shrugged his shoulders, and looked as if 
he were going to perform an act of penance. 
He gave the pretty lips a very rapid salute, 
snatched the coin from Madge, then pulled a 
wry face and polished his own mouth on the 
culf of his coat. 

‘Is it such a terrible dose, Jack?’ asked 
Madge, with just a suspicion of moisture in 
the corner of her eye, for she could not bear 
the young rebel even to pretend anything 
unloving towards her. 

For answer she received a hug that would 
have been a credit to a Greenland bear, and 
quite a little shower of kisses from the boy, 
who added, * You knew it was only for fun, 
Madge. Iwould not vex you, dear.’ And 
she did know it. 

At this moment mamma came in. 

« My dear children, what an untidy room! 
What! up to the eyes in dolls and dolls’ 
belongings, Madge. I suppose you are pre- 
paring for the small cousins; but [ thought by 
this time the whole establishment would be in 
order. Flossie, how have you gone on working 
amid such a racket? What has it been 
about ?” 

“ Jack’s new penny. He lost it and would 
not be pacified, until at length it was dis- 
covered—but not without enough fuss and 
turmoil to make the room in this state—in the 
very place where he had himself put it. I 
offered him another, two others, but nothing 
save the particular penny would do. As if the 
loss of a perny were of any consequence.” 

«It is of consequence,” said Jack. ‘I did 
not want to lose it. I never like to lose any- 
thing if taking a little trouble will find it. 
Beside, I don’t believe in being beaten when 
I know the thing must be somewhere about, 
so I was determined not to give in until I got 
my penny back again.” 

“Right, Jack,” said mamma, ‘and I am 


very glad your perseverance was rewarded by - 
Still you had no occasion to” 


its recovery. 
make the whole room and its contents look as 
though the place was the scene of a recent 
earthquake. Flossie, dear, how have you 
managed to move your elbows? You might 
be besieged. Let me say to you, dear, also, 


never undervalue a penny. I once heard a 
story which told how the future of two lives 
hung on a single penny.” 

Flossie’s book was closed, and her 
wiped and put away in a moment. 

I have just finished my work, mamma, and 
am longing for a chat with you by thefireside, 
Tell us the story about the penny. Do, there’s 
a darling.” 

Mamma’s cosy chair was drawn forward, and 
a little fireside circle formed instanter. But 
mamma protested that she never could tell 
a story in the midst of a litter, so Madge and 
Jack began to clear away with great rapidity, 
the girl, who was naturally methodical, put 
things in their places; the boy made bad worse 
by the unceremonious fashion in which he 
huddled the dolls, their clothing, and furmune 
into the miniature mansion, and closed jie 
door upon them. 

In her eagerness to hear her mother’s story 
Madge forgot to find fault with Jack, and soon 
the girls were seated at each side of the family 
tale-teller, and the lad stretched on the rug at 
her feet, his upturned, intelligent face lighted 
by the blaze of the cheerful fire, gas having 
been vetoed by unanimous consent. 


pen 





CHAPTER II. 


TWENTY years ago two girls might have been 
seen approaching a London railway station. 
They had evidently been on a shopping expedi- 
tion, for they were quite laden with numbers of 
small parcels, besides which they had one of 
considerable bulk, though not very weighty. 
A glance at their fine, fresh faces and the 
lovely colour on their cheeks suggested the 
idea that they were country girls on a visit to 
the metropolis. Indeed, few persons could 
have met these girls without giving them a 
second glance. One, the elder by several 
years, was unusually tall; but her carriage 
was equally remarkable for grace and dignity, 
and her features for almost faultless regulanty. 
No wonder that she attracted some attention 
amongst the many passers-by. 

The younger, a girl of eighteen, was also 
above the middle height, and, although not a 
beauty like her sister, her face just possessed 
the charm which was lacking in the other. It 
beamed with intelligence, and seemed to be 
the reflection of an active mind, a cheerful 
temper, and a warm, loving heart. 

Even as they passed along the unselfish 
character of the younger was made manifest. 
She insisted on carrymg the larger share of 
the parcels, notably the largest of all, which 
was evidently a source of considerable arnoy- 
ance to her beautiful companion, who plainly 
deemed these packages zmfra dig. ‘Though 
surrounded by strangers, she glanced round 
from time to time to see if, by any chance, 
some acquaintance were noticing her, an 
carried such parcels as she retained by their 
loops of string and on the tips of her fingers, 
as if under constant protest. 

As they were nearing the station the elder 
girl said, “*‘L am so glad we are getting near 
the end of our tramp. You, Lizzie, scarcely 
seem to caré ,, how many bundles you have 
about you, if you can only carry them; but | 
hate to go along laden just like a pack-horse 
and on a warm day, too. ‘Lhis hot weather 
makes me look like a washerwoman.” 

“Tt would take a great deal to rnake a 
look like a washerwoman, Edith,” replice 
Lizzie, with a merry laugh. ‘I never saw yOu 
look better than you do at this moment. : 
get as red as a peony all over my face, ana Ce : 
are: only rose-coloured, and in the proptt 
places. Do touch my face with youl han‘ 
kerchief; for mine is deep down in one of ak 
many pockets, each of which is crammed WI 
odds and ends of purchases.” 


Mollified by this tribute to her personal 


appearance, Edith did as she was requested, 
and the girls, finding they had a quarter of an 
hour to spare, seated themselves on a shady 
seat at one side of the platform, on which 
Lizzie also placed her larger parcels; seeming 
thankful for the rest. 

They were not going home tegether after 
all. They were guests in the same house ; but 
they had other friends in the neighbourhood 
besides those with whom they were staying. 
Edith, especially, had many acquaintances, 
amongst whom she had often visited when in 
London on former occasions, and she was 
going to spend the evening with an old school- 
fellow recently married. 

Lizzie, in London for the first time, was a 
stranger to this’ married friend of her sister’s. 
She had been invited to accompany Edith ; 
but had declined, because had she gone she 
must have disappointed some quite little chil- 
dren to whom she considered herself engaged. 

“ You might have gone with me, Lizzie,” 
said Edith, in a tone of annoyance. “ Just as 
though it mattered for you to romp with those 
little cousins to-night.” 

‘‘T had promised the children before Mrs. 
Martin’s invitation came, and theselittle people 
feel a disappointment far more than elder ones 
do. Besides, I know your friend does not 
really want me, and Sam and Nellie do. She 
only asked me out of civility to you, and you 
will enjoy your confab a great deal better by 
yourselves. Even if Mrs. Martin did want 
me, a promise is a promise, and I must keep 
my word.” 

A slight look of contempt crossed Edith’s 
fair face as Lizzie announced her intention of 
keeping her appointment with the little people, 
but she felt that, after all, her frank young 
sister might be rather in the way than other- 
wise, on the principle that two are company, 
three none. She was rather reckoning on 
an hour’s ¢ée-d-¢éte with Mrs. Martin, who 


had been her chosen school friend, and as- 


whose bridesmaid she had officiated a few 
months before. Mr. Martin and his brother 
would be in to dinner at six, and then there 
would be two couples for chatting, and per- 
haps a stroll together, before she should have 
to return to her temporary home, and rejoin 
Lizzie there. 

Edith did not say aloud what was passing 
through her mind. Her reply was, “Of 
course you cannot go with me now, as you 
have not dressed for the purpose, and I was 
certain you would go back to those children 
many case. But you will have to take every 
one of the parcels and my umbrella. It will 
not matter, as you take the train directly, and 
you can have a cab from the station.” 

“Oh, no, I can manage very well. But, 
Edith, you forget, I have no money left. 
You must give me some.” 

“And Thave very little; only five and six- 
pence. I cannot go to Mrs. Martin’s without 
anything im my pocket. If you had not per- 
sisted in buying that Shetland shawl to-day 
ye should have had plenty and to spare, and 

youhad let the shop people send it we need 
not have gone about Jaden like two excur- 
Slonists.”” 

, “We are excursionists,” laughed Lizzie. 

Haven’t we got special tickets for this very 
tmp. As to the shawl, it was so exactly what 
mamma has been trying to obtain, that I felt 
We ought not to risk losing it. I care nothiog 
about carrying it, for though it makes rather 
a large parcel, it is very light, and I shall have 
pleasure of forwarding it to mamma at 

e. 


little things for yourself alter I had spoken for 
the shavy].”? 

Lizzie felt just a little bit hurt at her sister’s 
‘proof, for “Edith’s purchases, which had 
nearly drained her purse, were all for her own 
Pisonal adomment, and helped very con- 
"cerably to increase the load which she declined 


Besides, Edith, you bought several . 
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to share. The shawl would add greatly to 
the comfort of their rather delicate mother, 
who needed one which would combine warmth 
with extreme lightness, and who had begged 
the girls to send one from London with as 
little delay as possible. 

Edith insisted that in such roasting hot 
weather the shawl] could not be of any conse- 
quence. Lizzie’s great desire was to execute 
her mother’s commission, and to keep her 
promise. 

Again the girl reminded her elder sister of 
her own moneyless condition. ‘‘ However 
the cash has gone, Edith, it is gone, and I 
suppose the railway people will not give me a 
ticket for nothing. You must spare me some- 
thing in the shape of acoin. I will do with 
as little as possible. I can pay the cabman 
from my money at home.” 

‘‘The fare is only fourpence,” said Edith, 
taking out her purse and abstracting the only 
small coin in it. ‘I suppose this sixpence 
will do. By-the-bye, it is my train that goes 
at the quarter; yours is at the half hour, so 
you will have to wait by yourself.” 

A moment after the first train glided in, 
and, after a brief pause, carried Edith away 
with it. 

In spite of the heat, Lizzie, who had only 
lunched after a very mild fashion at a con- 
fectioner’s, and who had the vigorous appetite 
of a healthy girl, began to feel excessively 
hungry. It seemed impossible for her to 
endure another quarter of an hour at the 
station and the short railway journey and cab 
drive without having something in the shape 
of food to sustain her. 

So, taking up her load, she moved towards 
a refreshment-room and procured a bun, A 
wistful little face, with hollow eyes, was peer- 
ing at her through the open doorway and 
gazing longingly at the food. 

Ever sensitive to the call of need, the warm- 
hearted girl rose and handed the untasted bun 
to the famished-looking lad, who had hardly 
time to make a rude nod and utter “ thank 
ye” before one of the porters gave him a 
gentle push, and said, ‘* Come, youngster, get 
out o’ this. We can’t do with beggars in the 
station.” 

The child, only too glad to escape, was off 
like an arrow, and Lizzie sat down to discuss 
another bun in the place of the one she had 
given away. She then paid her twopence and 
was going out of the refreshment-room with a 
very unsatisfied feeling when she suddenly 
remembered that she had just another penny 
loose in a small outside jacket pocket. This 
time she chose a different kind of bun, aud 
when she had eaten it found, to her horror, 
that the price of it was twopence, and that 
when it was paid for she would not have 
sufficient money left to purchase her railway 
ticket. 

Lizzie picked up her parcels and went out 
of the refreshment-room, feeling half-pei plexed, 
half-amused at the position in which she 
found herself. ‘¢ What would mamma think if 
she knew that I was wandering about here at 
a railway station in London, and with only 
threepence in my pocket? Actually unable 
to go on my way for want of a penny. What 
shall I do for two more halfpennies? Poor 
mamma. She would fancy all kinds of horrors— 
that I should be kidnapped perhaps, for she 
seemed to think that Edith ought to keep me 
close at her side under all circumstances. Five 
minutes to train time. Something must be 
done.” 

What Lizzie did was to indulge in a hearty 
laugh first of all, and whilst these thoughts 
were passing through her mind. The next 
thing was to go towards the window, at which 
a boy clerk was giving out tickets. The boy 
was looking excessively cross, and he did his 
work in a morose fashion, without uttering a 
word, unless compelled to reply to a question, 
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which he did as briefly as possible. The fact 
was he had made a mistake in giving change 
to a passenger early in the day, and had been 
obliged to make up the deficiency out of his - 
own pocket, in accordance with rules. 

Lizzie explained her position to this young- 
ster, after peeping over his shoulder to see if 
there was any older person in the office to 
whom she might appeal. 

*Can’t help it. Ticket’s fourpence,” was 
the sullen reply. 

‘But [have told you I am just a penny 
short. If you will let me have a ticket, I will 
leave something with’ you worth many shil- 
lings. This silk umbrella, my silver pencil-case, 
or one of my parcels. You can look inside.” 

For a moment the sullen face relaxed; but 
no, the young clerk was in a savage mood, 
and determined to revenge himself on all the 
other passengers who might come to him for 
the dishonesty of that one who had gone off 
with more than his lawful change. He there- 
fore shook his head, and gruffly said,  Book- 
ing offices are not pawnshops.” 

No other reply could Lizzie get, and she 
turned from the little window with a slight 
quiver of the lip, which told of a lite sinking 
of the heart at the thought of her queer pre- 
dicament. To add to her discomfort, the 
train by which she should have gone on came 
in and went without her. There would be 
another in a few minutes; after that a very 
long interval. She must make an effort to 
obtain a penny, if she even begged for it.’ 
She was far too tired to wall the weary miles 
between her and home had she known the 
way, and it would be a very expensive cab 
ride. Edith would certainly scold her roundly 
if she were to use that mode of conveyance. 
She must not think of it. 

Glancing along the platform, Lizzie saw a 
lady and gentleman sauntering slowly towards 
her arm-in-arm. The thought crossed her 
mind that a lady would be sure to help a girl 
like herself out of such an unexpected dilemma, 
and she accordingly advanced towards the 
couple, and, in as few words as possible, ex- 
plained her position, and simply asked tor the 
gift of a penny. 

To Lizzie’s utter astonishment, the lady 
turned on her a hard, searching glance. Then 
looking up at her husband she said, white her 
lip was curled contemptuously, ‘Do you 
believe this absurd story ” 

The gentleman did not answer, but Lizzie 
often remembered, in after days, the deprecat- 
ing glance which he cast on his wife, though 
he seemed afraid to suggest that, alter all, the 
‘absurd story ’’ might be true. 

His companion did not hesitate long. 

‘“‘T do not believe a word of your tale,” she 
said, in aharsh voice. ‘It is most unlikely 
that a person of your dress and appearance 
should be really in need of a penny. I sus- 
pect there is some trick in this application. 
Go away. I shall give you nothing.” 

After another searching lool, first at Lizzie 
then at her husband, which seemed to ask if 
there were any acquaintance between them, 
she turned away, the hard expression still on 
her face. Lizzie stood fer a moment, as if 
petrified with astonishment, and then, utterly 
overcome with pain and mortilication, she 
burst into tears, and once more tovi« lic seat 
on the bench where she had rested Uclore. 

At this crisis of the story there was a unani- 
mous burst of indignation from mamma’s 
three listeners. Flossie could, hardly betieve 
it possible that a woman could be so horrid. 
Jack wished he could punch the boy at the 
booking-office, and Madge lifted her sympa- 
thetic blue eyes, all moist with tears, and 
asked ‘if the story were real, or ouly malke- 
believe 7” 

“ Absolutely true,” replied mamma. 

‘Were you the girl without a penny ?” in- 
quired Jack, who had a way of connecting his 
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smother with all her stories, and who insisted 
‘that she was like all the nice heroines. 

“No, Jack. Imever was placed in such a 
strait. But I regret to say I must leave Lizzie 
in it, for I hear your father’s step. You must 
wait till to-morrow for another chapter.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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FLORRIE BENNET lived on the outskirts of 
one of our large manufacturing towns. The 
particular district was eminently respectable, 
but within a short walk of her home lay a 
neighbourhood which, for squalor and misery, 
would rival the worst purlicus of the East-end 
of London. 

The inhabitants, consisting principally of 
costermongers, street hawkers, and the lowest 
class of factory girls, when not engaged in 
following their respective callings, beguiled the 
time by fighting, drinking at their favourite 
‘public-house, or, ifmoney were short, lounging 
at the door, hoping some acquaintance would 

- come along who could stand treat. 

Lately, however, some gentlemen connected 
-with a neighbouring church had resolved to 
take steps towards improving this part of the 
parish, which was justly considered a disgrace 
to a Christian land. They had started a 
coffee-house, where all sorts of entertainments 
were provided for the men, in the hope of 
attracting them away from the public-houses. 
‘With this was connected a night-school for 
boys, which they seemed to appreciate; and 
quite recently a small ‘ mothers’ meeting” 
had been opened. 

This was all very good, as far as it went; 
but it occurred to Florrie Bennet that it was 

. rather hard for the girlsthat they alone should 
be left friendless, and she mentioned her idea 
to several acquaintances who were exerting 
themselves in the neighbourhood. But they 
al answered that, though what she said was 
quite true, the really bad set of girls liked 
their liberty too much to consent to come 
regularly to a meeting, or anything of the sort. 
She next appealed to a Bible woman, but met 
~ with the same discouragement. She had 

« tried it herself, the good woman said. A 

‘iady had started a Bible-class in her room 
for them, but, after one or two attempts, it 
had dwindled away to nothing. 

With all these authorities against her, 
“lorrie was nearly concluding that the poor 
girls must be left to their fate. Not quite, 
fhough. It is hard to give up anything on 
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which one’s heart is set, just for want of a 
little sympathy, so the idea kept simmering in 
her brain. 

Then she talked the matter over with her 
sister Jessie, and gained her promise to aid 
and abet in whatever was done. 

At length they decided upon holding a 
‘Girls’ Own”’ Meeting every Monday even- 
ing. The first meeting was to include a sump- 
tuous tea, always a powerful inducement. This 
was held, and was a success. About a hundred 
girls came, all of whom had been invited by 
reason of their extreme poverty orbad character. 

After tea the girls were entertained by part- 
singing from someof the helpers, and afewshort 
and lively addresses were given. One speaker 
undertook to describe the proposed weekly 
meeting, and he put the matter in a form so 
attractive that it was hoped nearly all present 
would come regularly. 

On the following Monday Florrie and Jessie 
went early to the room, arranged one table 
with a tempting array of pictures andillustrated 
magazines, while on another were some bottles 
of ink, and a few pens and copy books. In 
case there should be a great rush of girls they 
had also provided some simple reading-books, 
and a few games—draughts, solitaire, and so 
on. They were determined that, since the 
mere mention of Bible-classes and “ preach- 
ing’’ seemed to frighten the girls away, the 
class should be at first simply a sort of cross 
between a night-school and a mothers’ meeting 
(without the mothers), hoping to be able to in- 
troduce religious teaching by degrees, and to 
influence the girls for good through many dif- 
ferent channels. 

When everything was arranged the two sat 
down to await the arrival of their scholars; 
but, alas! they waited in vain. The time 
slipped on till half-past eight came, and not 
one girl arrived; and, to add to their chagrin, 
the Bible woman came in and said,— 

“T am sure I am very sorry for your dis- 
appointment, Miss Bennet; but I told you 
how it would be. I am sure I wish you suc- 
cess; but you will never get them to come.” 

In very low spirits they packed up their 
things again, and went home. Of course 
everyone asked eagerly how they had got on, 
and, when told of their failure, though they 
did not all say ‘I told you so!” they all 
looked unsurprised. 

But Florrie had made up her mind to get 
the girls somehow, and, though she had had a 
rebuff, she was by no means beaten yet. Her 
next scheme was to have a number of cards 
printed with the following inscription in bril- 
liant blue and red letters :— 

‘© The Girls’ Own Club, 
“1, Snargate-street. 

«You are invited to attend a meeting of this 
club next Monday evening at seven o’clock.’’ 

She distributed a number of these herself, 
and persuaded a few friends to do the same. 

The next meeting was an improvement cer- 
tainly, for one solitary girl sidled shyly into 
the empty room, looking very much alarmed 
at finding two teachere ai to herself, but 
though no companion joined her, they had 
a very pleasant hour together, playing games 
and telling tales, till the schoiar became con- 
fidential and promised to pring some friends 
with her the following weez 

From that day the numvers slowly but 
steadily increased. The poor girls certainly 
never came in the crowds that had at one 
time been hoped for, but when a year had 
elapsed and the sisters Jooked back upon their 
labours, they found that there had been an 
average of one new girl every weck. 

Of course there were many difficulties to 
contend with, and many discouragements ; no 
class of that kind, or indeed of any cther 
kind, can be conducted without such. Some 
of the new girls who came in were boisterous 
and unruly, and never having been accustomed 


to discipline of any kind, strongly obj 
submit to the regulations. Other. ph ae re 
avowed intention of “having a lark,” which 
they did, as a rule, by sitting so quietly and de. 
murely that theunsuspecting teacher was thrown 
off her guard, till an opportunity occurred to tin 
over a form, or turn out the gas, or any other 
favourite trick which boys and girls of that 
rank think so irresistibly funny, and which ip. 
variably sent the whole class into roars of 
laughter and disorder, which it required the 
utmost tact and good humour to subdue. 

A few of the quite untameable ones were 
turned out, as they stirred up insubordination 
amongst the,others, but Florrie’s heart yearned 
over them, and she would never consent to 
expel till she had exhausted all her elo. 
quence in trying to persuade them into 
being good. The class soon became more 
than the two sisters could manage alone, and 
they found the truth of the old saying, that 
‘nothing succeeds like success.” Now that 
the difficulties about starting the class wer 
over, and there was no doubt as to its 
prosperity, there appeared plenty of volun. 
teers tohelp. + 

They chose out three of their friends who 
seemed best suited for the undertaking, and 
arranged the work as follows. The doors 
were opened at seven o'clock. There was no 
formal beginning, as the girls came in so 
irregularly, many of them, from the nature of 
their work, being unable to come punctually, 
Jessie took her station at once at a little 
side table, where she remained during the 
whole meeting, receiving and paying out 
money for the savings bank and clothing 
club, and exchanging library books, These 
latter were very much appreciated, and the 
greatest punishment that could be inflicted 
upon a wayward scholar was to refuse her a 
book for a week. 

In the meanwhile one of the assistants was 
presiding over the writing class at a long table, 
another had a class for arithmetic, while the 
third conducted as many reading classes as 
happened to be required. 

Florrie herself was fully occupied in wel- 
coming new comers, taking down their ad- 
dresses, and asking them to join the savings 
bank or clothing club; or in coaxing a re- 
fractory girl into good humour. a 

Besides this, there were numbers coming in 
who, being “very good scholards,” did not 
care to continue their education, and for whom 
books or games had to be provided, while all 
spare moments were given to assisting any 
teacher who had rather more than she could 
manage. 

This went on till eight o’clock, when the 
monitors, two of whom were chosen for their 
good behaviour from each class, cleared away 
the books, slates, and copybooks, and assisted 
to re-arrange the forms in a large semi-circle. 

As soon as all were seated again Flome 
pinned up before them a large colgured 
picture of some Bible subject, and gave a shor 
Scripture lesson. It was very simple, very 
practical, and never exceeded ten minutes; 
after which she taught them a short text 
bearing on the subject, which she made them 
repeat after her till all knew it perfectly. ‘i 

The large basket of work was then prong : 
out. Each girl belonging to the clothing ¢ ns 
had a piece of tape with her name on It a as 
round her bundle, and as Florrie stood cal ing 
out the name on cach, one of her assistants 
handed it to the owner. sani 

While the helpers went round, Sout 
each girl how to go on with her work, Flo i 
took those who wanted any garment =e He 
to a side table, where she not only exp an i 
how it should be done, but made them ¢0 
themselves at her directior:. 

The cutting-out finished, and all age 
their work, some singing followed, * eee 
readily learning the words and tunes of hy 
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These were always selected with a view to 
simplicity of words and meaning, coupled with 
lively and pretty music ; and for the benefit of 
those who could read, Florrie always wrote out 
a copy of the words in very large letters, and 
Pinned it up before them. 

After this one of the teachers gave ten 
minutes’ address on some domestic subject, 
either cookery, house cleaning, health, or 
needlework; but the favourite subject of all 
was cutting out. The whole class was in- 
structed at once in the following way. Having 
announced her subject, the teacher first gave 
directions * for measuring, to ascertain the 
quantity of material required. She then de- 
scribed the method of folding and cutting it 
cut, illustrating the description by roughly 
sketching each portion on the blackboard. 
Vhen this was thoroughly understood, she 
teversed the position of things, made herself 
the scholar, and cut out the subject of the 
¢sson in newspaper from the girls’ directions. 
he always took down with her a number of 
pleces of newspaper, which she gave to any 
girls who wished to practise cutting out ; but 
it Was necessary to make them bring their 
“ite Scissors, as the supply vanished mys- 
usualy as long as the girls were at liberty to 
: sake The demand for paper to make pat- 
ae to take home and keep was great, and as 
= snducement to remember what was taught, 
ite were offered, to be given in three 

: S time, to the girls who cut out the best 
Patterns of each artiele of underclothing. 
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The remainder of the evening was filled up 
by reading aloud, with occasional singing, 
either by the girls themselves or by the 
teachers, and the evening closed with a 
repetition of the text just learned, and a very 
short prayer. 

Before leaving, Florrie went round, note- 
book in hand, to make a list of the new work 
required for the following week. If any girl 
wished to make herself a garment, Florrie 
bought the material for her, and showed her 
how to cut it out and make it at the meeting, 
whilst it was paid for by weekly instalments, 
and no garment was allowed to be taken home 
till the whole price was paid. 

The majority of the girls put a little money 
into the bank apart from this clothing club. 
Jessie simply took charge of these deposits, 
giving them back whenever required, after a 
week’s notice, without paying any interest, 
as it was found that the depositors did not 
appreciate it, and seemed quite satisfied to 
have their money saved without any bonus. 

A register was kept, in which the atten- 
dance was entered, so that absentees might be 
inquired after. This gave an opportunity of 
visiting their homes and learning something 
of the domestic affairs of the girls. 

It had been originally intended to start a 
Band of Hope in connection with the meet- 
ing, but as there was a large one very near, it 
was thought better that the teachers should 
use all their influence to persuade the girls to 
join the already existing one, rather than 
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create any feeling of rivalry by starting 
another. 

If on any occasion a tea or entertainment 
were given them, the girls subscribed towards. 
the expense themselves, bringing a halfpenny 
a week foi four or five weeks beforehand. And 
instead of being a check, this little plan ap- 
peared to enhance the enjoyment of the treats, 
whick were perhaps more successful than the 
completely free ones are sometimes. 

So the Girls’ Own Club went on and 
prospered. Sometimes the numbers fell off 
without any assignable cause, again they 
would increase rapidly, and equally without 
cause. But Florrie and Jessie have learnt 
not. to be discouraged by those gloomy 
people who are always predicting failure, nor 
even by temporary want of success; for they 
know they are doing the will of the Lord, 
and that their work is to sow the seed, leaving 
the result to Him who has promised that if 
we cast our bread upon the waters we shal 
find it after many days. 

I have written this account, which is strictly 
true, except that the beginning was far more 
discouraging than I have been able to de- 
s‘ribe, in the hope that some of the readers of 
this paper may be induced to begin a 
similar work. There is aclass of girls such 
as those of whom I have been speaking in 
nearly every large town, and there is no set of 
people so much neglected. "Who will help 
them if you girls will not? 

Dora Hore, 
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FROM STRENGTH TO 
STRENGTH. 
A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
By Auice Kine. 





CHAPTER X. 

UByY left the cot- 
tage with heart 
and mind all 


stirring with the 
scene she had 
just » witnessed. 
It was little 
wonder that it 

= wasso; she had 
never stood beside a death-bed before, 
and she who had just left earth for the 
brighter land, was but a year older than 
herself. Then Bessie had gone with 
such a radiant halo around her, there had 
been nothing in this death to fill with 
fear or even to startle those who had 
stood around her; she had been most 
evidently one who was leaving her friends 
below to go toa better Friend in another 
country. Ruby was more full of this 
last thought than any other as she bade 
the sorrowing family ‘ good night,’’ and 
a strong prayer went up within her that 
her departure from this world might be 
like Bessie’s wheuever it came, and that 
she might so live as to‘ attain sucha 
death. "as 

But, like all the rest of 





its, ‘Ruby 


found that the commonplace’ ééres and 
claims of life still keep imperatively - 


thrilling and 


ance; this is the case throughout all 
the West of England, out of which she 
had not been since her earliest child- 
hood. As Ella went out so seldom, 
Ruby was used to walking by herself, 
and she had often, lately, run home in 
the winter twilight without a notion of 
alarm. 

This evening, however, Ruby was most 
undoubtedly and decidedly frightened. 
Perhaps her nerves had been rendered a 
little unsteady by the scene she had 
just left; but, to say the truth, there 
was something singular in the way in 
which this figure seemed to be following 
her. 

Along the road she hurried in her 
fear, her feet moving every instant 
quicker and quicker, her fecling of vague 
dread growing stronger and stronger. 
It was an undefined terror, but that 
made it all the worse. The wind came 
rushing past her with a long, dreary 
wail; the leafless branches of the trees 
rattled beneath its rough touch, and 
creaked and bent as though’ they were 
things in pain. Great black clouds 
were flung hither and thither across the 
sky, now and then hiding, for a few 
moments, the face of the moon, so that 
a deep shadow lay upon everything 
around. 

There was nothing very reassuring in 
all.this for poor Ruby, and most heartily 
did she wish that’ ‘some one would pass 


* by that way, for she felt as if any sub- 


stantial human presence, whomsoever it 
might be, would just now be most plea- 
sant and desirable companidnship. But 


their hold upon us, even when--we turn the Bryants’ cottage was much nearer 


away from some sweet and solémn scene 
in which we have stood, perchance with 
some departing dear:one, on the very 


‘to the Priory than any other house in 


the village. There were not many 
dwellings in the<parish of either farmer 


threshold of eternity. She had glanced*“tr ‘labourer lyitig in this direction, so 
at the cottage clock on leaving the ‘tht few people were generally found in 


house, and had seen, to her surprise and 
uneasiness, that it was nearly a quarter 
past six; time had fled quicker than she 
had supposed as she watched at Bessie’s 
side. How should she ever get back to 
the Priory and appear at dinner with her 
dress changed and her hair neatly ar- 
ranged, as Miss Nancy esteemed it to 
be a most incumbent duty for her to do? 
She knew that even her friend Mr. 
Lindhurst would not stand by her on 
this point, for he was always very strict 
with both her and Ella about dressing 
for dinner; his old fashioned creed on 
this subject with young ladies was in- 
exorable. f 
In wild haste, therefore, Ruby sped 
along the piece of road which she had 
to traverse before she reached the gate 
of the Priory avenue; it was really only 
a short distance, but it seemed very long 
to her to-night. All at once a new feel- 
ing was added to her haste and un- 
easiness; it was a feeling of real, 
sudden, sharpterror. She had happened 
to glance back along the moonlit road, 
and it had seemed to her that she saw 
a tall, dark figure following her, lurking 
in the shadow of the hedge. Now Ruby 
was not, in general, timid in her walks ; 
she was naturally a very brave girl, and 
she had always lived in quiet country 
neighbourhoods, where ladies can go 
abroad alone without any thought of 
receiving the slightest insult or annoy- 


this road after dusk. 

Every now and then as she went 
Ruby glanced over her shoulder with a 
quick, anxious movement, not, however, 
in the least diminishing her speed as 
she did so. The fact was, she would 
in her heart have far preferred not to 
have looked that way at all, but an irre- 
sistible fascination seemed to compel 
her to turn her eyes towards the object 
of her dread. 

There it was still whenever she looked. 
Now lingering in the shadow of the 
high hedge, and appearing, seen from 
the distance at which she was, like 
nothing but a dark, shapeless some- 
thing; now gliding out for a brief space 
into the moonlight, when it stood out 
evidently enough a tall, black form. The 
person, whoever it might be, was plainly 
intentionally following and watching 
Ruby ; for the figure kept at exactly the 
same distance from her, as if it wanted 
to keep her in view without overtaking 
her. 

What could possibly induce anyone 
to take such an extraordinary line of 
conduct towards her? she asked herself 
wonderingly and hurriedly, as she flew 
along, and her entire inability to answer 
the question only increased her fear. 
Such a thing had never happened to her 
before in all her many solitary walks. 
What should make it happen now? 

At length the welcome trees of the 
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Priory avenuecame in view. Poor Rub 
hailed them with a delight such as she 
had never experienced at their sight 
before. The wind was playing rude 
unkind tricks with Ella’s fur cloak 
which she wore, and doing its hardy 
best to keep her back, and take away 
her breath, and impede her swift pro- 
gress ; but she heeded it no more than 
if it had been a summer breeze. She 
hastened on, and a minute after, to her 
great joy, she had turned into the cate 
of the Priory. i 

When she had gone a little distance 
up the avenue, without slackening her 
pace, she ventured to make a slight 
pause, and to look back once more 
the idea that she was near the hovse 
giving her a feeling of partial security. 
To her inexpressible relief she saw that 
the figure had not turned into the gate 
after her. She could no longer perceive 
anything of it following her. She stayed 
for a few moments to see if the dreaded 
form would pass across the broad patch 
of moonlight just outside the gate; but 
it did not appear, and she hurriea on 
again. She felt as if she longed to haye 
more light around her, and familiar 
faces and voices. 

The door of the house was-reached at 
last, and, with a glad little cry, she 
found herself standing within its friendly 
shelter. 

Her joy was, however, somewhat 
short-lived. ‘What should first meet the 
eyes‘‘of poor Ruby, dazzled by the 
brightness ofthe lamp in the hall, when 
she ‘had just entered from the pale silvery 
radiance of the moodnbeams, but Mr. 
Lyndhurst, leading, as was his wont, in 
state‘onhisarm, his ward, Ella Ringwood, 
arrayed itr’a’delicate white evening dress, 
into dinner, and followed by Nancy in 
gtim majesty, robed in ‘stiff black silk, 
and crowned by a wondrous cap of awful 
proportions. There stood Ruby, her 
face as brilliantly red as her name, what 
with her late fright and brisk exercise in 
the frosty air, and the awkward embar- 
rassment she felt at the unlucky meet- 
ing, for she had half hoped to slip up- 
stairs unnoticed; there stood Ruby con- 
fronting the whole party and feeling 
terribly uncomfortable, as she glanced 
at her outdoor costume all disordered 
by the wind and her hurried walk, and 
then at the faultless evening dresses of 
the other two ladies. She saw that Miss 
Nancy looked as stern as the frost that 
stiffened the trees and hedge-rows, and 
that Ella was half tittering; then she 
glanced timidly at the old gentleman, 
but did not gain much comfort from his 
face. Then she made up her mind that 
she would speak some grand, defant 
words, but before she could well decide 
what they should be, she found that she 
had given way ignominiously and had 
burst into tears. Why she did it she 
could not have told herself; probably 
she was half worn-out with fear and 
excitement. Ruby was still in some 
things little more than a child, and she 
had gone through a good deal that 
evening, with the watch at Bessie’s side 
and the sudden terror she had experi 
enced on her way home. : 

‘Ruby Stanton, you must be losing 
your senses,’’ began Miss Nancy, staring 
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at her as though she had been some 
newly discovered foreign animal; “ first 
you stay out in the most unlady-like and 
unwarrantable manner, and then you 
come in and behave in this silly, affected 
9 

way. 

‘Qh, please forgive me,”’ sobbed poor 
Ruby; ‘‘I have been with Bessie Bryant— 
that was what kept me ; she is dead, and 
perhaps that’s what it is makes me 
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‘To think of making all this piece of 
work because a labourer’s daughter’s 
dead,’’ cried Miss Nancy, scornfully, the 
camelias on the topmost summit of her 
cap quivering with indignation; ‘‘ don’t 
the daughters of kings and queens die 
too, 1 should like to know!’’ and Miss 
Nancy gave a triumphant sniff, as though 
she thought this latter fact ought to be 
most superabundant consolation for any 
ordinary mortal in their affliction. 

‘Ruby, dear, has anything happened 
to your’ asked Ella, leaving her 
guardian’s arm, and going and putting 
her arm around Ruby’s waist. 

Her good nature had soon overcome 
her first mischievous amusement at 
Ruby’s discomfited appearance, and her 
lazy sympathies were now roused into 
real concern for her friend. 

“My dear Ella,’’ began Miss Nancy, 
reprovingly, ‘‘ you surely can’t mean to 
encourage Ruby in the unladylike, ridi- 
culous way she goes on, visiting among 
the common people, and making them 
think themselves as good as the classes 
above them, with all the foolish senti- 
mental interest she takes in them, and 
putting all sorts of strange unsuitable 
ideas into their heads.’’ 

“I don’t know, I’m sure, about ideas 
or anything else,’’ answered Miss Ring- 
wood, coolly, ‘ but I’msorry for my little 
Ruby.’ 

“Quite right, Ella,’’ said Mr. Lind- 
hurst, coming forward, and speaking for 
the first time since Ruby entered; his 
face had been gradually thawing as he 
watched the group of the two girls. 
“Nancy, I won’t have Ruby harassed 
and worried when she is overdone and 
over-excited, as I see she is to-night. 
Ruby, child,’ he added, turning to her, 
“T should not like you to make a practice 
of staying out in this way, but I don’t 
think you will, as you know I object to 
It; itwas not wrong for once, as that 
poor girl was dying.”’ 

‘Oh, no, I will never do it again,”’ 
cried Ruby, brightening at his kindness 
through her tears. ‘‘I should not have 
behaved in this silly way, guardian, 
if it had not been that some one fol- 
lowed me and frightened me as I came 
home.” 

‘‘ Some one followed you and fright- 
ened you?’’? repeated Mr. Lindhurst, in 
great surprise. 

“Yes, a tall, dark figure; I could see 
no more than that in the moonlight.’’ 

“Oh, how strange !”’ cried Ella. 
,_Nonsense,’’ sniffed Miss Nancy, 
_ Your over-strained fancy must just have 
Imagined it.’’ 

The old gentleman stood in thought 
for a few moments, then he said,— 

“Well, yes, I think, Ruby, you must 

ave magnified some very common- 
Place person into a mystery; how is it 


possible anyone would have been follow- 
ing you, child? But run up and take off 
your things, and come down to dinner; 
the soup is cooling all this time.” 

He spoke shortly and crossly, and as 
if he was tired suddenly of the matter; 
Ruby supposed he was, and ran meekly 
upstairs, 


(Zo be continued.) 






































SKETCHING FROM NATURE.—V. 
By JOYIN C STAPLES. 


Colours for Distance.--As you need in the 
distance to use many washes one over the 
other, it is well to select, as much as possible, 
colours which do not easily wash up under 
the repeated action of the brush. Those 
which possess this quality in the highest degree 
are, among blues, cobalt, (indigo, too, is very 
firm, but should be used sparingly in the dis- 
tance, except sometimes for greys); among 
yellows the best in this respect are, yellow 
ochre, gamboge, Indian yellow and cadmium ; 
and among reds and russets, light red and the 
various madders are best. Indian yellow and 
cadmium are, however, very powerful colours, 
and must be used with caution. 

A fine range of greyish colours may be 
formed by the mixture, in varying proportions, 
of cobalt, madder lake, and gamboge, and a 
combination, most widely useful in this part 
of a landscape, is cobalt, yellow ochre, and 
lightred. These colours may be made to vary 
froma sober green to a mild purple, and no 
depth of tone to be got from their use will be 
found irredeemably heavy. A little Naples 
yellow is often very useful in the distance for 
telling lights. Cobalt with brown madder 
or purple madder is good for shade. So, for 
cold tones, is French blue and lamp black. A 
little rose madder may be added to the last to 
warm it. A little sepia added to cobalt and 
brown madder also forms a useful combination. 
For thin glazings over any of these colours may 
be used raw sienna, burnt sienna, gamboge, 
gamboge with either brown madder or Van- 
dyke brown, Indian yellow. 

Middle Distance.—As you reach the middle 
distance and approach the foreground the 
colours become more vivid and the expression 
of form and detail clearer, but they still fall 
far short of the s¢rength (not always import- 
ant) to be reserved for the foreground. 

The middle distance is often most beautiful 
and suggestive. Often it is the motive of the 


picture: the main point of interest, to which ' 


foreground, sky, and distance are subordinate, 
and the importance of which they are designed 
to lead up to and enhance. 

For the reasons already advanced, it is in- 
creasingly difficult to give detailed instruction 
respecting this portion of the work. ; 

Lxecution.—The washes may be laid on 
less thinly, the colour may be fuller and more 
positive ; but remember that the atmosphere 
still lies like a veil between you and the ob- 
jects you are copying. There must still be no 
harshness of treatment. You may with ad- 
vantange run the colours together at their 
edges while they are wet, a plan often pro- 
ductive of happy accidental effects and 
always tending to softness and harmony. 


it should be employéd throughout the picture 
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in foreground, distance and sky as well as 
here. In the finishing you can always recover 
sufficient definition by putting in and taking 
out small sharp touches when they are seen, 
The glazings of local colour may now be 
stronger and more vivid, but they must still 
not obtrude. The beauty of the middle dis- 
tance depends more on harmony and variety 
of tone and a soft richness of colour than upon 
bright tints and minute details. 

Colowr.—For colours you may use those 
already given for the distance, making the 
washes a little stronger. Add alittle indigo 
to your cobalt in mixing the-greens, or you 
may even use Antwerp or Prussian blue in- 
stead, with the yellows, if you break the raw- 
ness of the resulting greens by the addition 
of some orange or russet, such as burnt sienna, . 
or madder brown. Buildings in the middle 
distance should receive a not inconsiderable 
amount of finish, but the colours used should, 
for the most part, whatever they may be, be 
broken slightly by the admixture of a small 
portion of some complementary colour. 

You may now add to your palette, to be 
used as occasion seems to demand, such colours 
as brown pink, Italian pink, and lemon yellow. 
Terra verte, too, is a most useful colour in 
middle distance, though rather pasty in the 
working. Such mixed colours as olive green 
and Hooker’s green may be used to save time 
and trouble. 


Foreground.—Your studies of individual 
objects, or groups of objects, which, at the 
commencement of this chapter, recommended 
you to make will have prepared you for the 
efficient treatment of foreground forms. The 
characteristics of a foreground are well put in 
the following passage from Mr. Penley’s 
handbook, a work to which I have already 
referred: ‘“ Everything we can name will come 
under the denomination of a foreground object, 
so that some little experience is necessary to 
its successful introduction and treatment. Too 
servile an imitation of each individual part is 
sure to lead to-‘littleness’ of style, and the 
object, by being thus obtrusive, ‘will destroy 
the breadth of the picture. Character in this, 
as well as in foliage, is the principal end ta 
which our efforts must be directed. The great 
charm in foreground painting lies in brilliancy 
without crudity; in force, without violent 
contrasts ; ina beautiful disposition of lines, 
and a perfect adaptation of this to the other 
portions of the work.” 

Lixecution.—In foregrounds, as elsewhere, 
get in the masses first, showing their light and 
shade broadly. Upon this foundation you can 
afterwards touch in crisply the smaller detail, 
and take out small bright lights. 

Colours.—There is scarcely any colour, or 
combination of colours, which may not be 
useful in foregrounds, and the list is too long 
for repetition. Generally, however, you should 
use the brighter, stronger colours, and use 
tem rather more thickly. 

Indigo will be found very useful in mixing 
greens for the foreground, and so will Antwerp 
or Prussian blue, but these last will nearly 
always need a trace of some such colour as 
burnt sienna or madder brown (either in 
mixture, or introduced afterwards in glazings 
or hatchings) to break the rawness of a pure 
blue and yellow. 

I append a few among many useful combi- 
nations for foreground greens :— 


Indigo and gamboge. 

indian yellow. 

Indian yellow with burnt sienna. 
raw sienna. 

brown pink, 

brown pink with olive green. 
burnt sienna, 

brow madder and gamboge. 


By substituting Antwerp blue for indigo in the 
above list more vivid greens will be produced, 


—_ 
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and any of these may afterwards be glazed 
with warm transparent colours, if necessary. 

For the pure clear green of expanses of 
young grass in shadow, use gamboge with a 
little Antwerp blue or cobalt, and for the same 
in sunlight use gamboge, or gamboge with a 
little Indian yellow. 

French blue with yellow ochre gives a rather 
Opaque green often needed. Gamboge with 
sepia is useful. 

For the cold lights on the upper sides of 
leaves try— 

Cobalt with emerald green, 

rose madder, 
es » Naples yellow 

Indigo with rose madder, 

or Antwerp blue with rose madder. 


You should note that cobalt when used 
largely in or near the foreground gives a cer- 
tain opacity. This is not always, however, a 
disadvantage. 

For Earthy Banks or Roads.—You will 
find yellow ochre a very valuable colour. It 
may be used alone or combined with Vandyke 
brown (this is very useful) or with light red 
or with burnt sienna. Light red and lamp- 
black is useful, and a little cobalt may be 
added to any of the above for cooler tones. 
For shadows you may try Indigo with light 
red or Indian red; French blue with brown 
madder or with burnt sienna; sepia with brown 
or purple madder and so on. 


For Buildings.—The same colours will be 
found useful, and raw and burnt umber may 
with advantage be added to the palette, both 
for buildings and banks or roads. These last 
colours may be used alone, or (for cold tones 
or shadows) with the blues or black. 

Trees.—If you have studied individual trees 
and their parts, as Iadvised you at the begin- 
ning of this chapter, you will find no difficulty 
in painting them in the foreground or middle 
distance of your landscape. Of colours, both 
for foliage, and for trunk and branches, you 
will possess a good store when you have 
worked out and made yourself familiar with 
the various combinations given above. 

The main points to be observed in drawing 
and painting trees are :— 

(1.)—The shape of the mass. 

(2).—The number and radiation of the main 
branches, with particular attention to the 
drawing of those which are foreshortened 
towards you or away from you. 

(3)-—The chzracter of the terminal branches 
and leaves. 

(4).—The character (general form and 
cing aeiaes of markings) of the trunk and 

ark, 

(5)—The colour of the foliage, noting 
whether there is any difference between the 
upper and under side of the leaves, 

(6).—The colours of the bark and of the 
mosses and lichens (if any) upon it. 


(7).—The value of the general tones of the 
tree, or group of trees, as compared with the 
other tones in the picture. 

Water.—I have already said a word to you 
about calm water. In running water you 
must use every effort, by patient observation 
of the set and swing of the curves and rip- 
ples, to convey the sense of motion. For 
colour, the edges of ripples will catch the 
light and colour from the sky, and their hol- 
lows will reflect the banks, the overhanging 
branches, and so on, and must be painted 
with the tints used for these. Here and there 
you may see the colour of the bottom, and 
that, too, must be imitated with as much 
drawing of the underlying forms, whether of 
pebble, rock, weed, or what not, as you can 
clearly perceive. Often the water will have 
a colour of its own. ‘When this is so, bring 
forward the forms and tones until they 
approach the appearance of nature, and the 
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colours of the objects reflected. Then pass 
over all, from bank to bank, a thin wash of 
a colour similar to that of the water. The 
brighter lights can be taken out afterwards, 
and spray and foam may effectively be given 
by a dexterous use of the penknife. Do not 
be deceived, as you well may be at first, as to 
the amount of tone to be seen in water. ‘To 
satisfy yourself on this point, set a bit of white 
paper to float down the stream, and watch it 
and make careful comparison as it sails over 
the lights, shadows and reflections. Hardly 
any of the lights will be as bright as the 
paper. 

There are many other things which I desired 
to say to you, but this paper has already 
extended to far too great a length, and I 
must leave you now to the exercise of your 
own judgment and ingenuity. One caution, 
however, I have reserved to the last that you 
may be the less likely to forget it. Do not 
be misled by these arbitrary divisions of fore- 
ground, middle distance, third distance, and 
so on, into putting together your picture like 
the pieces of a puzzle. You must look upon 
the scene you may have chosen to depict as cne 
consistent whole, and your paramount object 
must be to reproduce the impression created in 
jour mind by the contemplation of that scene 
as a whole. 

Next monthI shall address to you a few 
final words on the subject of composition. 





SMOKE. 


OW pretty it is asit curls 
away in a soft cloud 
against the bluesky. So 
airy and delicate is it that 

;, Queen Titania might have 

yj: made her robes of it. 

There is something in 

the smoke of a cottage 

as it rises among the 
trees that suggests the 
quiet and the peace of 
kome. * It is associated 
with a clean hearth and 
a cheerful glow. It 
brings with it a breath of human interest. 

And yet when it increases in volume, when 
it is the smoke not from one man’s fire but 
from a hundred, when it rises from a whole 
town, or carries with it a city’s dust, what a 
gloomy mist of darkness does the thin smoke 
make! How it veils the blueness of the clear 
heaven, and hangs like a cloud across the 
horizon! How it blights the flowers in the 
garden and dims the roses on the cheeks of 
the little town children! How its slow creep- 
ing action stains the whitest curtains and 
blackens the freshest paint! Nothing is clean, 
nothing is pure, nothing is really spotless 
under the action of a city’s smoke. Some- 
body has said, ‘Gossip is a kind of smoke 
that comes from the dirty tobacco-pipes of 
those who diffuse it: it proves nothing but the 
bad taste of the smoker.” 

And yet if gossip be smoke it is often a 
very pretty kind of smoke. It may be as 
gracious and airy as the breath of warm white 
vapour that steals out against the blue sky 
from a cottage chimney, or floats up from the 
blazing log fire on a Christmas hearth. What 
more kindly, more captivating, more full of 
cordial human interest than the gossip of a 
good and clever woman who knows all the ins 
and outs of her neighbours’ lives, and never 
forgets to be reticent with regard to her neigh- 
bours’ secrets? With what a gentle wit she 
touches on their oddities and glances at their 
hidden virtues. She has quaint stories or 
pathetic to tell of every life. Adventures 
grow around her. A hundred threads of 





subtle interest and expectation are for ever 
interweaving themselves about her path 
There is a half-humorous tenderness jn the 
very tones of her voice. She never meets 3 
face in which she does not read a history. Her 
talk is full of dramatic interest and Picturesque 
allusion, and if there is here and there a touch 
of unconscious fiction or glow of added 
colour, does it not increase the piquant vivid. 
ness of her discourse? If now and then her 
imagination plays her false, and her own spr. 
mise becomes to her so real that she mistakes 
it for reality, shall we be very hard upon the 
unconscious invention which has given us so 
suggestive a starting point for conjecture or 
laughter ? 

Yet this is exactly the kind of smoke which 
obscures other people’s windows and meets 
but too readily the like clouds from other 
people’s chimneys. This is the kind of talk 
which never stops where it began, but gathers 
volume and purpose as it passes from lip to 
lip. It is not only by malice or by guile that 
hearts have been broken and ‘young lives 
spoiled or misdirected, but by vague and fool- 
ish rumour coming nobody knows whence and 
working mischief nobody knows how; by 
futile misunderstanding, by unmeaning fancies, 
or even by mere carelessness of speech. It is 
not wickedness alone that makes the world’s 
misery, but thoughtlessness and unbridled 
impulse. 

And if all events are guided by a wiser 
hand than ours, yet that does not Jessen our 
responsibility or make our power for good and 
for evil a less awful trust. It may be true that 
offences must come, but woe unto him through 
whom the offence cometh! it were better for 
him that a millstone were about his neck and 
that he were cast into the depths of the sea. 


Who would willingly darken the heaven of 
another life? Who would soil the whiteness 
of another’s name? ‘Who would stoop to 
a to the dust and vapour of the town’s idle 
talk P 

Not the kindly soul in whom the temptation 
to gossip is strongest, and in whom, therefore, 
the watchfulness should be most keen. 

‘« Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 
Who gave us nobler loves and nobler cares— 
The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly lays!” 


A. MATHESON. 


THE STREAMLET. 


I saw a little streamlet flow 
Along a peaceful vale, 

A thread of silver, soft and slow, 
It wandered down the dale; 

Just to do good it seemed to move, 

Directed by the hand of love. 


The valley smiled in living green ; 

A tree, which near it gave ; 
From noontide heat a friendly screen, 
Drank from its limpid wave. 
The swallow brushed it with her wing, 

And followed its meandering. 


But not alone to plant and bird 
That little stream was known, 
Its gentle murmur far was heard— 

A friend’s familiar tone ! 
It glided by the cotter’s door, 
It blessed the labour of the poor. 


And would that I could thus be found, 
While travelling life’s brief way, 

An humble friend to all around, 
Where’er my footsteps stray; ' 

Like that pure stream, with tranquil breast; 

Like it still blessing, ard still blest. 


Mary ANNE STODARI. 
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MICHAELMAS DAISY, 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 





























CHAPTER V. 
“ Small and low, though fair as any.” 


WHEN Daisy found herself fairly inside her uncle’s house she sum- 
moned up all her courage, and behaved with a certain girlish dignity 
that was not lost upon the servants. A door opened, and a tall 
young lady came forward and held out a hand. Her greeting was 
‘cold and ceremonious; but Daisy had not looked forward to a warm 
welcome, and was scarcely disappointed. 

‘Jane will take you at once to your room,’’ said Miss Garnett, 
with frigid politeness. ‘‘We dine at seven. I will send you up tea.” 

Daisy thanked her briefly, and followed Jane upstairs, holding her 
dainty little head, perhaps a trifle higher than usual. Not for the 
world would she let that haughty girl suspect that she wanted to cry; 
and Rhoda Garnett was, on her side, somewhat surprised to find her 
Cousin. so self-possessed. 

She had made up her mind that Daisy was a clumsy country girl, a 
young person who was ignorant of all conventionalities, and would 
put her relatives to the blush. At the sight of the delicate little 
creature who stood before her, perfectly well-dressed and well- 
mannered, Rhoda was stricken with astonishment, and so was 
stiffer and colder than she had meant to be. 

When the trunk and portmanteaux were deposited in her room and 
the door was closed, Daisy felt herself to be utterly alone indeed, 
It was a comfortable chamber enough, and her own figure was 
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reflected from head to foot in the 
looking-glass door of the wardrobe. 
The sight of her pale, scared face re- 
called her resolution to be brave. She 
began, with trembling fingers, to take 
off jacket and hat, and had laid them 
aside when Jane reappeared with a tea- 
tray. 

‘Shall I unpack your things directly, 
miss ?’’ the maid asked, setting down 
the tray. 

Daisy said, ‘‘ Yes, please,’ and drank 
her tea with a fair show of composure. 
Jane’s task was quickly done; linen and 
gowns were carefully stowed away in the 
drawers and wardrobe, and the new- 
comer was once more left to herself. 

How was she to get through this 
first dreadful evening in the society of 
her stranger relatives? It was now 
past five o’clock, and they would be 
expecting her below in the drawing- 


room. First of all, there were a few pet - 


treasures to be unpacked, and then 
she must set about the business of 
dressing. 

A wearisome business it was to poor 
lonely Daisy, and when all was finished 
she lingered long before the glass, not 
in vanity, but in miserable self-dis- 
trust. 

There was no kind voice to tell her 
that she looked well. But-the graceful 
black gown set off her slim figure and 
fair face to the best advantage, and she 
was, in truth, very pretty, as she 
timidly entered her uncle’s drawing- 
room, 

The doctor himself was not there. He 
had recovered from his illness, and was 
again absorbed in the duties of his call- 
ing. But there were several persons in 
the room; Daisy recognised her cousin 
Rhoda, looking tall and stern, and made 
straight towards her in silent despera- 
tion. 

“‘This is my sister Maud,” said 
Rhoda, introducing a younger girl. 
And then a third lady came up to be 
presented. 

‘‘Miss Daughton— Miss Daisy Gar- 
nett.’”” Rhoda went through the intro- 
duction in that wooden manner of hers; 
and a kind of instinct told Daisy that 
Miss Daughton was the governess. 

Two other ladies were present, but 
they were merely afternoon callers 
already about to depart. They went 
their way, and Daisy, seated on a couch 
near the fire, had leisure to observe her 
cousins. 

They were both very dark girls, like, 
and yet unlike,each other. Rhoda, a 
stately young woman, was too thin, and 
looked older than her years. She had 
honest dark eyes, handsome enough, and 
features that were fairly well cut; but 
she lacked the freshness and buoyancy 
of carly womanhood. 

Maud was altogether a being of 
another type ;; not so tall as her sister, 
and decidedly plump. Her brown cheeks 
glowed with the freshest red. She had 
a habit of glancing out of the corners of 
her eyes—almond-shaped eyes, of a 
velvety darkness, shaded by thick black 
lashes, and her full scarlet lips were 
less ready to smile than to pout. ‘To 
Daisy she was lazily civil, but watched 
her furtively now and again, with a 
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glance that might mean either hatred 
or goodwill. 

Miss Daughton was a tall woman of 
forty, taller even than her elder pupil, 
and worn and wasted to the last degree. 
Elegant, perfectly well bred, endowed 
with an indescribable sweetness of 
manner, and dressed with consummate 
care and taste, she was the very person 
to be usefulin society. Rhoda was off 
her hands, and Maud’s education was 
supposed to be nearly finished, but no- 
body wanted to part with Miss Daugh- 
ton. 

‘‘Have you travelled far to-day ?’’ she 
said, sweetly, to Daisy. 

‘‘No,”’ the girl answered, in her 
quiet voice. ‘Ihave been in towna 
fortnight with my aunt.” 

‘‘ Have you an aunt living in town ?”’ 
asked Maud, opening her eyes a little 
wider than usual. 

‘‘No,'’ said Daisy again. ‘“ My aunt 
only came here on my account. She 
is going back to the country.”’ 

‘* Was Bridleton a very horrid place ?”’ 
Maud inquired. ’ 

‘Tt was not nice. Crowded towns are 
seldom pleasant, I suppose. And [ 
think most people disliked Bridleton.”’ 

“You will be very happy in Portland 
Place,” said Miss Daughton in her 
soothing way. ‘‘Such a charming, 
breezy spot, and so central! We were 
all staying at the seaside in August, 
and before September set in we were 
longing to gethome. One gets dread- 
fully tired of the sea; but one never 
tires of town life.’’ 

“‘T think the sea saddens one,’”’ 
observed Daisy, feeling that she was 
expected to say something. ‘I was 
taken to a little fishing village a year or 
two ago, and it was terrible to hear the 
tales of shipwreck and loss of life. I 
found myself pining for woods and green 
fields.’ 

‘*T’m thankful to say I’ve never seen 
a fishing village,’ said Maud. “ But 
we heard no tales of shipwreck at 
Southsea, and the band on the pier was 
delightful. It was all quite too charm- 
ing there. Miss Daughton wouldn’t 
have wanted to leave it if she had been 
twenty years younger!” 

Daisy was silent, and shocked at this 
piece ofimpudence. But Miss Daugh- 
ton’s facé showed not the faintest sign 
of discomposure. 

‘‘Were there any woods and fields 
near Bridleton ?”’ asked Rhoda, reading 
Daisy’s feeling in her looks, and rather 
ashamed of her sister. 

‘““Not very near; we had to go a long 
way to find them.”’ 

There was a slight pause, and Daisy 
felt that Maud’s eyes were furtively busy 
with her dress. 

The large drawing-room was tastefully 
andluxuriouslyfurnished. Foreign thing's 
abounded; there were costly Oriental 
cushions and rugs; carvings, bowls, jats, 
and screens filled up all the corners. 
Flowers were blooming on the tables, and 
altogether the softly-blended colours were 
very pleasant to Daisy’s eyes. This 
room was so utterly unlike her own little 
sanctum in Holly street with its cheap 
furniture and pictures! She thought of 


her own poor attempts to make her old 
home beautiful, and sighed. 

‘Do you play and sing?”’ asked Miss 
Daughton, breaking in gently upon her 
musings. ‘‘ We are all musical here,” 

**T play a little, but I do not sing,” 
Daisy answered. 

“Rhoda and Maud sing charmingly 
together ; they will give us a duet afte; 
dinner, I daresay. Do you drawat all?” 

‘“Yes, I am very fond of drawing in 
water colours; I like it better, I think, 
than any other occupation.”’ 

‘*“You have quiet tastes,’’ said Miss 
Daughton, in a soft, approving voice. 

‘*‘T have led a very quiet life,’’ Dais 
replied, ‘‘and I have seen little of the 
world.”’ 

““We are worldly people here; so I 
hope you will learn to like worldliness,”’ 
said Maud. 

‘“‘It does not do to be shut up too 
closely,” Miss Daughton remarked, 
“‘One gets morbid, you know, if one 
sees no company. But you had friends 
of your own age at Bridleton?”? | 

“Yes, I had my schoolfellows,” re- 
turned Daisy. 

‘‘Ah, school friendships are so de- 
lightful!’’ said Miss Daughton, with a 
touch of sentiment in hertone. “I often 
go back in thought to my school-days. 
I was a boarder in a dear old college 
that had been a convent in monastic 
times; there were quiet, old-fashioned 
gardens, with hedges of clipped yew and 
sunflowers—it was the most peaceful 
place in the world.’’ 

‘‘Dreadful!’’ cried Maud.’ ‘I have no 
taste for peace and seclusion, myself. 
And as for Miss Daughton, I believe she 
loves every kind of gaiety even better 
thanI do. Sheis fond of sentimentalising 
about that stupid old school; but she 
would as soon go to purgatory as be 
sent there again.”’ 

There was a lazy kind of insolence in 
Maud Garnett’s: manner that would have 
provoked the meekest woman alive. But 
Miss Daughton was either thick skinned 
or self-controlled to a wonderful degree. 
As for Rhoda, she bent over her crewel- 
work, and scarcely seemed to listen to 
the conversation. ‘ 

‘Rhoda is very clever with crewels, 
said Miss Daughton, taking no notice of 
Maud’s remarks. ‘Do you like that 
kind of work?’’ 

‘“‘Yes,’’ Daisy answered, readily. ‘I 
have donea good dealofit. Just before 
I left home I finished the border of a 
table-cloth.”’ 

‘Did you bring it with you ?”’ Rhod 


. asked, looking up with sudden interest. 


‘‘The table-cloth ? No; it was done 
for a fancy fair, held in aid of the Bridle- 
ton hospital.” Or 

“Do you remember the pattern: 
Miss Daughton inquired. : 

“The border was composed entirely 
of primroses, grouped after a conven- 
tional fashion. I liked the stiffness; it 
was so quaint,’’ said Daisy. — 

“‘Mine is a daffodil pattern, said 
Rhoda, holding up a strip of olive-green 
cloth. ; 

Daisy went over to the table to inspect 
it; and Maud slily scrutinised the back 
of her dress, and the twisted coils of her 
hair. She was still looking at the work, 


when the sound of carriage wheels was 
heard upon the gravel outside the 
house. 

‘© There is Doctor Garnett,’’ remarked 
Miss Daughton, with a glance at the 
clock. ‘‘‘wenty minutes to seven; I 
thought we were nearer dinner-time.”’ 

Daisy scarcely heard her cousin’s 
talk about the crewels at that moment. 
Her heart had given a quick throb at 
the thought of seeing heruncle. Hewas 
tobe her guardian for the future; the 
protector who would fill the place of her 
lost parents; and the girl was silently 
longing to love him. Her father had 
never allowed himself to be loved; he 
had always behaved as if he thought 
affection a bore. Would Dr. Philip 
Garnett be iike him ? 

(Zo be continued.) 


WITHOUT A SERVANT. 


N the recollections 
of early married 
life, when Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle were 
living in the 
country home in 
Dumfriesshire, the 
following adven- 
ture befell the 
young wife :— 

“One hard 

Grace, asked leave 





her 
to go home to see her parents; there 
was some sort of a fair held in her village. She 
went and was to return at night. The weather 


winter servant, 


was bad, aud she did not return, The next 
morning there was nothing for it but for her 
to get up to light the fires and prepare break- 
fast. The honse had beautiful and rather 
elaborate steel grates; it seemed a pity to 
Iet them rust, so she cleaned them carefully, 
and then looked round for wood to kindle 
the fire. There was none in the house ; it all 
lay in a little outhouse across the yard. On 
trying to open the door, she found it was 
frozen beyond her power to open it, so Mr. 
Carlyle had to be roused; it took all his 
strength, and when opened a drift of snow six 
fect high fell into the hall! Mr. Carlyle had 
to make a path to the wood-house, and bring 
over a supply of wood and coal, after which 
he left her to her own resources. 

“The fire at length made, the breakfast had 
to be prepared; but it had to be raised from 
the foundation. The bread had to be made, 
the butter to be churned, and the coffee 
ground, All was at last accomplished, and 
the breakfast was successful! After breakfast 
she went about the work of the house, as 
there was no chance of the servant being able 
to return. The work fell into its natural 
routine. Mr. Carlyle always kept a supply of 
wood ready; he cut it, and piled it ready for 
her use inside the house; and he fetched the 
water, and did things she had not the strength 
todo. The poor cow was her greatest per- 
plexity. She could continue to get hay down 
to feed it, but she had never in her life milked 
a cow. The first day the servant of the 
farmer’s wife, who lived at the end of the 
yard, milked it for her willingly, but the next 
day Mrs. Carlyle heard the poor cow making an 
Uncomfortable noise; it had not been milked. 
She went herself to the byre, and took the 
pail and sat down on the milking stool and 
began to try to milk the cow. It was not at 
first easy ; “but at last she had the delight of 
hearing the milk trickle into thecan. She said 
she felt quite proud of her success, and talked 
to the cow like a human creature. The snow 
Continued to lie thick and heavy on the ground, 


UGSEFUL HINTS, 


and it was impossible for her maid to return. 
Mrs. Carlyle got on easily with all the house- 
work, and kept the whole place bright and 
clean, except the large kitchen or house place, 
which grew to need scouring very much. At 
length she took courage to attack it. Filling 
up two large pans of hot water, she knelt 
down and began to scrub; having made a 
clean space round the large arm-chair by the 
fireside, she called Mr. Carlyle, and installed 
him with his pipe to watch her progress. He 
regarded her beneficently, and gave her from 
time to time words of encouragement. Half 
the large floor had been successfully cleansed, 
and she felt anxious of making a good ending, 
when she heard a gurgling sound. For a 
moment or two she took no notice, but it 
increased, and there was a sound of something 
falling upon the fire, and instantly a great black, 
thick stream came down the chimney, pouring 
like a flood along the floor, taking precisely 
the lately cleaned portion first in its course, 
and extinguishing the fire. It was too much; 
she burst into tears. The large fire, made 
up to heat the water, had melted the 
snow on the top of the chimney; it came 
down mingling with the soot, and worked 
destruction to the kitchen floor. All that 
could be done was to dry up the flood. She 
had no heart to recommence her task. She 
rekindled the fire and got tea ready. That 
same night her maid came back, having done 
the impossible to get home. She clasped 
Mrs. Carlyle in her arms, crying and laughing, 
saying, ‘Oh, my dear mistress, my dear 
mistress, I dreamed ye were deed!’” 


USEFUL HINTS. 


HOusEHOLD REcIPEs For DIARRH@A,— 
I. Heat a breakfast saucer to insure dryness ; 
pour into it a wineglassful of pale brandy. 
Set the spirit on fire with a strip of clean 
lighted writing-paper, and let it burn until the 
quantity is reduced one third. Pour this into 
half a pint of boiling milk; drink it when 
moderately warm; repeat, if necessary, but 
take only half the quantity at once after the 
first dose. Arrowroot may be substituted 
for milk, but whether made with water or 
milk, should be boiled, not merely mixed with 
boiling liquid. 2. Take twenty to thirty drops of 
elixir of vitriol, or, as it is often called, diluted 
sulphuric acid, in a wineglassful of cold water; 
three to five drops of laudanum may be added 
to the dose when there is great internal pain. 
Repeat, if needful, either with or without the 
laudanum, according to circumstances. The 
dose is a medium one for an adult. A very 
eminent physician, who was peculiarly success- 
ful during a terrible outbreak of cholera, told 
the writer that he had found this most valu- 
able in the early stages of that terrible disease 
and in diarrhcea. 


SIMPLE REMEDIES FOR RHEUMATISM.— 
1. One of the best possible remedies for rheu- 
matism is a soda bath. Dissolve 2 oz. sesqui 
carbonate of soda, or a +b. of common wash- 
ing soda, in an ordinary warm bath. Remain 
in it fifteen to twenty minutes, adding hot 
water from time to time, so as to keep up the 
temperature to the last. The bath may be re- 
peated after an interval of three days, or a 
single affected limb may be bathed daily. 
2. Rheumatic pains in a joint may often be 
much relieved, or even cured, by the applica- 
tion at the outset of spirits of camphor. Pour 
alittle into the hand, and rub the part night 
and morning; the spirit dries almost in- 
stantly. In applying a mustard poultice, 
always interpose a bit of old transparent 
muslin between it and the skin. After re- 
moving the poultice cover the place in- 
flamed by the mustard with a piece of 
cotton wadding. It gives great comfort. 
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Amongst the simple domestic remedies which 
should always be kept within reach may be 
classed dried camomile flowers. A strong 
decoction of these, used as a hot fomentation, 
is extremely soothing. The following are 
instances of the value of camomile. A dear 
little boy had a gathering under the nail of the 
great toe. His mother stewed camomile 
flowers, put them in a bowl, and immersed 
the child’s foot in the decoction. She packed 
the flowers above and around the ailing toe, 
and as they cooled changed them for hot ones. 
So long as the child’s foot was in the water 
he suffered little pain; so at bed-time it was 
packed in a mass of the stewed flowers in a 
flannel bag. He fell asleep, and in the morn- 
ing it was found that the gathering had broken, 
and the toe was comparatively well. A boil 
on the cheek and a large gathering inside the 
mouth and neuralgic pains in the face have 
been similarly relieved by fomenting with a 
strong decoction of camomile flowers. The 
following is an excellent way of applying this 
simple remedy. Make two flannel bags and 
fill them; but not so tightly as to make them 
hard, with boiled flowers. Squeeze one bag 
and apply it, as hot as can be borne, to the 
painful part, and cover with two or three 
thicknesses of warm dry flannel to keep in the 
heat. When getting cool, change with the 
second bag, which should be kept steaming 
hot between two plates in an oven. Being 
freshly wrung through the strong decoction 
after use, and again put to steam in the oven, 
a supply of hot bags will be, kept up. The 
heat is retained much longer than in the case 
of fomentations with flannels merely wrung 
out of the hot decoction and applied. The 
writer has so often experienced relief and been 
soothed from pain to rest by the above method 
of using camomile that she cannot: speak too 
highly of its value as a domestic remedy: 
For strengthening the eyes, plunge the upper 
part of the face in a bowl of clean, cold water, 
opening and shutting the eyes two or three 
times in the water, so that they have a cold 
bath every morning. The sensation is neither 
painful nor unpleasant, but the effect is very 
beneficial. A very soothing application for 
inflamed eyes and eyelids is seared milk, pre- 
pared as follows :—Stira cup of new milk with 
a red hot poker till nearly boiling; let the 
milk settle, then strain it through muslin, 
leaving all bits of dust behind, and, when luke- 
warm, apply with a bit of soft linen to the 
inflamed eyes. In using eye lotions take a 
separate rag for each eye, and only pour out 
as much of the lotion as you are likely to re- 
quire at one time. Wash and rinse the rags 
or lint each time after using, so that you may 
always begin with a perfectly clean piece. 
The seared milk may be used very often, and 
is an excellent application, especially for the 
tender eyes of infants. Elder flower water— 
the simple distilled water without any mixture 
—is an admirable cosmetic. After exposure 
to a burning sun, wet the corner of a towel 
with elder flower water, and dab it lightly over 
the face. The heat and smarting will be 
immediately allayed, and freckles prevented. 
A rag wetted with it will remove the smarting 
caused by nettle stings, and is also a very cool- 
ing and pleasant application to a tender skin 
after washing. It may be used twice daily. 
A. PRACTICAL SUGGESTION.—At the end 
of a meal a good deal of tea is often left in the 
pot. Perhaps the readers of THE GIkL’s 
Own PAPER may care to know what we do 
with such ‘‘leavings.”” We pour it into a 
large bottle and give it to a poor old woman, 
who is thankful to be thus saved the expense 
of providing herself with her favourite beve- 
rage. Ifthe cork is left out the tea will keep 
perfectly through the day, and the old woman 
sends for it in the afternoon. It is easily 
warmed up, and she finds it has a far better 
flavour than what she used to buy for herself. 
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THE BESULTS OF THE PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
IL—ESSAY WRITING ON THE LIFE OF A FAMOUS ENGLISH WOMAN BORN IN THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
Examiner: THE EDITOR. 


T affords us great pleasure to report to our 
girls that the essays just examined far 
surpass in merit the work of previous 
competitions. Indeed the larger number 
of the six hundred and twenty essays sent 
in exhibit originality of thought, clearness 
of expression, and truthfulness of fact, 
such as we before have seldom found in 
connection with any other examination in 

English composition. The competitors, one and all—for there is 
scarcely a single essay really valueless—are congratulated on their 
superior work, and those who, after a very arduous and careful exami- 
nation have had prizes or certificates awarded to them, should feel that 
they indeed have achieved much in passing honourably through so 
severe a contest. 

The life most extensively chosen by the contributors was, of course, 
that of the beautiful, virtuous, and unfortunate Lady Russell. One 
hundred and thirty-seven essays were received on this subject, and, 
oh, did not some of our readers wax eloquent upon her domestic 
accomplishments and mournful and cruel sufferings! Indeed, were we 
incorrect in our conclusions when on seeing stains upon some passages 
in the manuscripts we attributed them to the tears of sympathetic 
writers? We think not; for earnestness, we are glad to find, is the 
prevailing characteristic of all the essays. 

The lives of the following also formed the subjects of many essays : 
Lady Mary Montague, Queen Anne, Lucy Hutchinson, Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough; Susanna Wesley, Lady Fanshawe, Alice 
Lisle, Mary the Second, and Lady Grizell Baillie. Nearly two 
hundred of the essays were written by little girls under fifteen years 
of age, and the comparative excellence of their work speaks well for 
the culture of the rising generation. 

As usual, some foolish and careless girls took the trouble to write 
elaborate effusions on the lives of women who were not English, and 
who were not born in the seventeenth century. Some of the essays thus 
disqualified were upon the lives of Lady Jane Grey, Grace Darling, 
and Queen Victoria. 


First Prizz (Two GUINRAS). 


Eagleston, Louey, Gloucester-street, Oxford (19), 
Lady Russell. 


SECOND PRIZE (ONE GUINEA). 


Dawson, Emily A., Haling Tryst, Warham-road, Croydon {20), for her 
Essay on Lucy Hutchinson. 


SPECIAL PrizE (HALF A GUINEA). 
Eaton, Emma, 46, High-street, Clapham, S.W. (17), for her Essay on 
Lady Russell. 
EXTRA PRIZE (ONE GUINEA) FoR GIRL UNDER FIFTEEN. 


Keeling, Amy Alice, 72, Caroline-street, Peas Hill-road, Nottingham 
(13), for her Essay on Queen Anne, 





for her Essay on 


FIRST-CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Bolton, M. Grace, St. John’s Wicarage, Stratford, E. (19). 
Brodrick, Hon. Albinia, 89, Eaton-square, S.W. (19). 

Allan, Jessie, Scotland House, Sunderland (17). 

Rogers, Marian, Ryston Vicarage, Downham Market, Norfolk (19). 
Beaufort, F. E. M., Egglestone Vicarage, Darlington (1g). 


Paulig, Annie, Devonshire Villa, Chestnut-grove, New Malden, 
Surrey (18). 

Vanes, Mary, 7, Sandringham Villas, The Grove, Ealing (20), 

Robertson, Annie A., Rhenish Institute, Stellenbosch, Cape Colony, 
South Africa (18). 

Amos, J izzie, School-house, Messing, near Kelvedon, Essex (20). 

Smith, Margaret, 4, De Crespigny-terrace, Camberwell, S.E. (19). 

Wyatt, Florence, Spring Hill, Kingsdown, Bristol (17). 

Thornton, Annie, 3, Warwick-road, Upper Clapton (20). 

Garnett, Ellen Maude, Highlands, College Park, Lewisham (19). 

Gatcombe, Bertha Ford, 20, Busby-place, Camden-road, N.W. (19). 

Ensor, Constance Mary, Church Gresley, Burton-on-Trent (16). 

Hamilton, Georgina, 146, Upper Brook-street, Manchester (20). 

Walker, Annie, Barrow-road, Barton-on-Humber, Lincolnshire (20), 

Willis, Minna, Sun Hill, West Cowes, Isle of Wight (20). 

Ackerman, Lily, 39, Redcliff Hill, Bristol (19). 

Staveley, May C., The Crescent, Wisbech (17). 

Symonds, Rose J. F., Coryton Rectory, Lew Down, North Devon (19). 

Ross, Margaret Mary Dumaresq, 19, Victoria-road, Brighton (18). 

Grubbe, Sarah Louisa, Mentmore Vicarage, Leighton Buzzard, Bed- 
fordshire (18). 

Fortescue, Alice Sophia, Castle Hill, North Devon (16). 

Drayton, Emma Jane, 1, St. James-place, St. Sidwell’s, Exeter (17). 

Peel, Annie, Market-place, Heckmondwike (142). 

Hodges, Edith Muriel, Belgrave House, Belgrave-square, Monkstown, 
County Dublin (14). 

Hughes, Edith, Harcourt Villa, Albert-road, South Norwood, S.E. (14). 

Galehouse, Phebe Lois, Bosham, Chichester (14). 

Rumboll, Amy Elizabeth, 2, Surrey-square, Old Kent-road, S.E. (133). 

Oakley, Lucy Violet Ellen, St. Saviour’s Vicarage, Hoxton, N. (15). 

Carter, Alice E. Staples, English Rectory, Benburb, Moy, County 
Armagh (15). 

Flynn, May, Summerseat, 241, Lord-street, Southport (15). 


SEconpD CLAss CERTIFICATES. 

Easte, aati care of Miss James, Ivy House, Stoke Ferry, Nor- 
folk (19). 

Mathias, L. A., The Rectory, Stratford St. Mary, Colchester (19). 

Owen, Edith, Beech House, Rotherham, Yorkshire (20). 

Matherson, Eleanor Elizabeth, 7, Emery-street, Mill-road, Caw 
bridge (18). 

Smith, Ethel, 9, Summerhill-road, Kingstown, county Dublin (16). 

Tonge, Annie Gertrude, Brant House, Stragglethorpe, Newark (19). 

Clark, Margaret S., Meadowcroft, Red Hill, Surrey (16). 

Morrison, Catherine D., Logie Pert, Montrose, N. B. (20). 

Perry, Leslie, Lausanne House, Worthing, Sussex (16). 

Watson, Eleanor, 17, Canonbury Park South, Islington, N. (2c). 

Kershaw, Miriam, 50, Sidney-street, Cambridge (18). 

Connell, Emma, 17, Approach-road, Victoria Park, E, (18). 

Lamb, Edith, 120, Manis-street, Blythswood-square, Glasgow (20). 

Hare, Constance, 9, St. Bartholomew-road, Tufnell Park, N. (17). 

Brown, Marion Ethel, 4, Hartley-villas, Compton, Plymouth (15). 

Samuels, L. Beatrice, Hope Field, Victoria Park, Manchester (17). 

Palmer, Nellie, 56, South Quay, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk (19). 

Homfray, Clara, 38, Broad-street, Leominster, Herefordshire (17). 

Lester, Mary Elizabeth, St. Paul’s Parsonage, North Shore, Kirkdale, 
Liverpool (16). 

Proctor, Edith, Gaddesden Hoo, near Hemel Hempstead, Herts (20). 

Paffard, Emily, Alma-street, Blackbum (19). 

Alcock, Annie Elizabeth, The Elms, Mansfield, Notts. (19). 

Dallas, Ina, Bruce-street, Macduff, Scotland (16). 

Leslie, Emma Margaret, Elliesleigh House, Walpole-road, Kemp 
Town, Brighton (19). ; 

Dawson, Blanche Emily, Moor-Allerton Vicarage, Moor-Allerton, 
near Leeds (19). 

Crommelin, Amy Julia Iona, Anglesea-road, Ipswich (18). 


LHE RESULTS OF THE PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Richardson, Grace S., St. Benet’s Vicarage, Mile End-road, E. (18), 
Thompson, Eleanor M., 93, Elswick-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne (14). 
Harding, Ethel Mary, The Grove, F: ishponds, near Bristol (II II-12). 
Simpson, Annie, Maw Carse, Milnathort, Kinross-shire, Scotland (143). 
Varley, Fanny, North Devon House, Upper Clapton, E. (173). 

Lloyd, Ethel, Manor House, Heston, Cheshire (12), ; 

Hart, Sarah Jane, Callow Hill, Virginia Water, near Staines (16). 
Brooke, Mabel Alice, Mansfield, near Uxbridge, Middlesex (14). 

Lines, May, Fore-street, Hertford, Herts (12). 

Long, Eliza, Audit Office, Cromer Hall, Norfolk (114). 


SECOND CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


an, Florence, 147, Hemingford-road, Barnsbury, N. (18), 
kerma Janetta G., 51, Gordon-square, W.C. (143). 
Gayner, M. A., 37, Apsley-road, Clifton, Bristol (19). ; 
Buttanshaw, Edith Margaret, Blackheath Park, Blackheath, S.E. (11), 
Skeen, Sarah Ellinor, The Rectory, Castle Ellis, Gorey, Co. Wexford (13), 
Harding, Agnes, 2, Wallbridge, Frome (Io). 
Rhodes, Agnes, Bank Top, Kendal (19). 
Jennings, Nellie, Hill House, Royston, Herts (19). 
Baynes, Ethel F., Braganza, Torquay (173). 
Gill, Emma Maud, Exe View, Tiverton, Devonshire (15). 
Smith, Annie, Seb Collumpton, Devon (163). : 
Church, Adela L., Chacewater Vicarage, Cornwall (16}). 
Down, Eva Minnie, Ivy House, Balham-hill, S.W. (13). 
Hayter, Rhoda, 32, High-street, Winchester (13). 
Day, Mary Anne Phillips, Endowed Schools, Baschurch, Salop (15). 
Lowe, Lucy C., Mayfield, Southgate, N, (153). 
Hunt, Theodora Louisa, Algoa House, Ashley-hill, Bristol (14). 
Miles, Rachel, 8, William-street, Margaret-street, Clerkenwell (16). 
Fitt, Annie, Nutfield Lodge, Boxmoor, Herts (18). 
Martin, Ellen Maud, 107, Wrotham-road, Gravesend, Kent (181). 
Clements, Kate, Cream Hall, Highbury-park, N. (19). 
Maunsell, Louisa A., Tan-y-Garreg, Bettws Garmon, near Carnarvon, 
rth Wales (143). 

PO cea Laura ee Bourton Grounds, near Buckingham (17). 
Travers, Mabel, Kragga- Kama, St. Martin’s, Guernsey (144). 
Moore, Lillie, Grove Hill House, Caversham, Reading (19). 
Beedle, K. A., The Elms, Arundel-road, Weston-super-Mare (19). 
Charnley, Elizabeth Hannah, Chester-place, Ashton-under-Lyne, 

Lancashire (16). 
Carryer, Jessie Cae The Mount, Stone, Staffordshire (18). 
Longland, Mary Ellen, The Manor House, Grendon, Northampton (17). 
Owston, Bertha, The Vicarage, Pirbright, Guildford (163). 
Wheelwright, Edith G., 16, Vernon-place, Canterbury (122). 
Barnard, Kate Rachel, 35, Milner-square, N. (17). 
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Musson, Mary E., 16, Upper Charles-street, Leicester (14). 

Hatton, Minnie Caroline, 8, Northampton Park, Canonbury, N. (16). 
Turner, Lucy M., 26, Union-street, Birmingham (16). 

Whitaker, Muriel, Elleray, Portinscale-road, Putney, Surrey (17). 
Royston, Minnie C., 18, Barnsbury Park, Islington, N. (16). 


THIRD CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Lyon, Marion Louisa, Blagdon Rectory, near Bristol (to). 

Gillett, Maud Ethel, The Manor House, Borrowash, near Derby (12), 

Dunderdale, Edith, Redland-villa, Victoria Park, Manchester (13). 

Clayton, Isabel Margaret, 18, Clissold-road, Stoke Newington, N. (12). 

Partridge, Edith, 124, White Ladies’-road, Clifton, Bristol (15). 

Webster, Maud, Maison Bellevue, St. Jean de Luz, Basses Pyrénées, 
France (11 8-12). 

Elliot, Annie Walker Scott, Woodslee, Canonbie, N.B. (II). 

Heaviside, K., The Hollies, Stoke, near Coventry (17). 

Archer, Elizabeth A. No address given (17), 

Cox, Gertrude Mary, 86, Manor-road, Brockley, S.E. (18). 

sage Alice Charlotte, Murree House, New Hampton, Middlesex, 

-W. (15). 

Kittinger, Caroline, 7, Cornelia-terrace, Seaham Harbour, Durham 
(14). 

Carstans, Jenny R., Balwearie, Kirkcaldy (ro). 

Tullock, Alice M., Ashleigh, Hampton Wick, S.W. (163). 

Crane, Emily, London House, Swadlincote, near Burton-on-Trent (13). 

Dailey, Ethel, 3, Marlborough-place, St. John’s Wood (9 5-12). 

Coultas, Bertha E., 78, High-street, Bridlington (15°. 

Thompson, Violet Gwendolen, Dedford Vicarage, Weedon (10). 

Whelpton, Mary, 21, Grafton-square, Clapham, S.W. (13). 

Barrett, Mary Elizabeth, Salford, Chipping Norton, Oxon. (9). 

The Hon. Albinia Brodrick, 89, Eaton-square, S.W. (19). 

Copp, Lilly Madalena, Watchet, near Bridgewater, Somerset (II). 

Howe, Alice Emma, 6, De Montfort-street, Leicester (11). 

KXetchen, Bessie, Pullar (93). 

Clark, Annie J., 23, Oxford-road, Finsbury-park (10). 

Stockings, Dora, Stony Stratford, Bucks (124). 

Carter, Lilly, 44, Corn Market, Oxford (8 7-12). 

Anderson, Mable Grace, Roseneath, Argyle-road, Castle Hill, 
Ealing (13). 

Biggsley, Sarah, to, Hillmarton-road, Camden-road, W. (19). 

Hepper, Emily Clara, Clareville, Headingley, Leeds (20). 

Wright, Laura Edith, 37, Tavern-street, Ipswich (14). 

Carpenter, Elizabeth, 43, Eastlake-road, Cold Harbour-lane, Camber- 
well, S.E. (163.) 

Talbot, Emily, 5, Forest-lane, Stratford, E. (19). 

Haig-Brown, Alice Mary, Charterhouse, Godalming (173). 


The last day for receiving the essays on ‘‘My Christian Name” (full particulars of which were given in our May Numbers) is 
Friday, July 29, after which day no essay for that competition can be received for examination. 














SEVEN 
By CLARA THWAITES. 


WHAT have I for Thy praise ? 
Seven fair and fleeting days ! 
Of broken light, seven rays, 
Seven notes for music’s maze. 


Within this narrow range 
Ring carillons of change, 
And chords as sweet as strange 


This light 6f eastern skies 
Holds beauty’s thousand dyes— 
Bright possibilities ! 

How crystal, clear, and bright 
Is heaven's jasper light 

To spiritual sight 

Of seer and saint. May I 
Flash in the glory high 

Of immortality ! 


DAYS. 


This circle of sweet sound, 
This undulating round, 
This tremulous rebound, 


Hold ever-changing chords 
Of joy’s exultant words, 
Or sorrow’s pale accords, 
The hero and the sage 
Within this narrow gauge 
May win immortal wage! 
Let maid and youth, a-fire 
With purpose and desire, 
Cry, as their souls aspire: 


‘“‘ These many-coloured rays— 
My life’s melodious maze, 

My chord of tuneful days— 
Yea, take them for thy praise!” 


. 
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THE FIRST-PRIZE ESSAY. 





RUSSELL. 


LaApDy RUSSELL is one of those few women 
whose names live in the world through no 
effort of their own; she was not one of those 
who shine in Courts, or whose talents awaken 
the wonder and envy of their contemporaries ; 
but she is pre-eminent in woman’s own 
peculiar sphere as a most loving wife and 
devoted mother. ; 

She was the daughter of the Earl of South- 
ampton and his first wife, Rachel de Ruvigny, 
of a noble Huguenot family of Brittany, and 
was born in 1636. The early part of her life 
was spent in her father’s country house, Titch- 
field, in Hampshire, whither Lord South- 
ampton retired after the execution of Charles I., 
and where he resided in strict seclusion during 
the Protectorate. 

Lady Southampton died in the infancy of 
her second daughter, but her loss was com- 
pensated in a great measure to Lady Rachel 
by the society of her elder sister, afterwards 
Lady Elizabeth Noel, whom, in some of her 
letters, she has called her “ delicious friend.” 
Their education was conducted by the Earl’s 
chaplain, Dr. Fitzwilliam, who continued a 
firm friend to Lady Rachel to the end of his 
life. 

Lord Southampton married twice subse- 
quently ; his second wife was a daughter of 
Sir Francis Leigh, and she appears to have 
introduced her daughters into worldly pleasures 
—for too much participation in which Lady 
Rachel in after-life strongly reproaches her- 
self. 

As was usual in those days, a marriage was 
arranged for her by her parents while still very 
young ; the husband chosen for her was Lord 
Vaughan, eldest son of the Earl of Carberry. 
This marriage put an end for the time to her 
life of seclusion; her time was now spent in 
town, in visiting plays and diversions of all 
sorts, and no opportunity was given for the 
display of those noble qualities which she 
afterwards exhibited. She had one child, who, 
however, only lived a few hours. Her husband 
dying in the same year, she returned to her 
old home at Titchfield. It was during her 
residence there in 1667 that she became 
acquainted with Mr. Russell, second son of 
the Earl of Bedford, and that attachment 
commenced which was the source of such 
pure enjoyment and such deep sorrow. 

They were not married until 1670, and she 
retained the title of Lady Vaughan for eight 
years, until on the death of her husband’s 
brother he became Lord Russell. Their town 
residence was Southampton House, but their 
favourite retreat was Stratton, and they both 
found more pleasure in the quiet enjoyments 
of home than in the gaiety of a Court. 

Their partings during their married life were 
few and short, for all their happiness was in 
each other; but there are a few letters written 
in the absences of Lord Russell on public 
business, and they give the highest idea of 
Lady Rachel’s character ; they show the most 
perfect confidence in the sympathy of him to 
whom they are written, relating all the trifling 
details of her daily life and of the studies and 
amusements of their children, of whom they 
had three—a boy and two girls. They were 
not, as was then too often the case, left to the 
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training of tutors and servants, but they were 
constantly with their mother, whose sweet in- 
fluence had its effects on their after-life. She 
had a bright, loving nature which found 
pleasure in the simplest things, and which 
helped her to live through the bitter troubles 
which fell to her lot. It was with much ap- 
prehension that Lady Russell saw the eager 
interest which her husband took in politics, 
and we find in a note which she wrote to him 
as early as 1678 an earnest warning to be 
cautious. He was not aman of showy talents, 
but of a firm and upright disposition, and he 
would probably have remained a silent member 
of the House of Commons had not he, with 
other good men, become disgusted at the dis- 
solute life of Charles II. He therefore joined 
a party that was formed to watch against any 
infringement of the rights of the people. 
Lady Russell, while she sympathised with his 
motives, seems to have had some undefined 
misgivings as to the result of her husband’s 
patriotism, for we find many cautions in her 
letters at this time. He was one of the 
strongest supporters of the Exclusion Bill, and 
thus drew upon himself the hatred of the Duke 
of York. Unfortunately, he allowed less 
honourable politicians than himself to use the 
prestige of his name for the furtherance of 
their schemes, among which was ‘one for a 
general insurrection and the assassination of 
the King; thus his name was in bad odour at 
Court, and in June, 1683, he was arrested for 
complicity in the Rye House Plot and com- 
mitted to the Tower. His wife did not sink 
under the shock, but worked every moment 
between his arrest and trial to find proofs of 
his innocence and friends to help in his de- 
fence. But every day his case looked darker, 
and great accusations were made against him. 

On the day of the trial Lord Russell asked 
if he might have someone to write for him to 
help his memory. " The Attorney-General, 
anxious to deprive him of the help of Counsel, 
replied hastily, ‘Yes, a servant.” ‘My 
wife is here to do it, my lord,” the prisoner 
answered. Lady Russell rose from her place 
beside him at these words, and a thrill of real 
emotion ran through the vast assembly as she 
received permission to perform the task. At 
four o’clock the jury pronounced him “ Guilty 
of High Treason,” and he was sentenced to be 
beheaded in a week. Even now the noble wife’s 
courage did not fail: she made every effort for 
the remittance of the sentence ; she sought an 
interview with the King, and, falling at his 
feet, implored him to spare her husband’s life, 
but her prayers were unheeded; she per- 
suaded Lord Russell to send a petition to tie 
Duke of York, but that also passed un- 
noticed. Tillotson urged him to declare his 
adhesion to the opinion of the unlawfulness of 
a subject’s resisting the authority ef a Sove- 
reign, and it was thought that had he done 
this his life might have been saved, but it was 
against his convictions, and he would not pur- 
chase his life with a lie. As a last hope his 
wife tried to induce him to change clothes 
with her and thus escape from prison, but he 
refused to entertain the idea. He hoped for 
the respite of a few days, but even this was 
denied. 

On the afternoon of the last day before the 
execution his wife brought their children to 
him, and he bade them a tender farewell. She 
remained with him till ten, when she was 
obliged to leave. Her great and unselfish love 
enabled her to repress the grief and agony she 
felt, in order to give him no unnecessary pang. 
Silently he kissed her four or five times, and 
thus they parted. When she was gone he 
turned to Bishop Barnet, who was present, 
and said, ‘* Now the bitterness of death is 
passed.’’ Then he spoke of the blessing she 
had been to him—of her courage and her ten- 
derness; and thanked God for giving him such 
a wife. He said his greatest comfort was in 


leaving his children in the hands of so good g 
mother. 

After the execution Lady Russell seemed 
stunned, and for a time almost lost her faith 


_in God, but soon she sought for patience ang 


strength not to place too much dependence 
on any earthly happiness. She resolved to 
live for her children, and bring them up to be 
worthy of their father. She now undertook 
the sole charge of her daughters’ education, 
She impressed upon them the necessity of 
constant study of the Holy Scriptures, and 
advised them to follow her example of diligent 
self-examination. She taught her children to 
remember their father with the utmost rever- 
ence and tenderness, and always keep sacred 
the anniversary of his death. She did not, 
however, let her great sorrow cast a gloom on 
their youth, but did her best to enter into all 
their pursuits and amusements. In this way 
she spent a few quiet peaceful years. 

Early in 1688 a proposal of mairiage was 
made between her elder daughter and the 
young Lord Cavendish, the son of Lord 
Kussell’s dearest friend, which on this acc unt 
was most acceptable to her. The marriage 
took place in June of the same year, when 
Lady Russell received much earnest congra:u- 
lation, and a cordial letter from the Princess 
Mary of Orange. On William and Mary’s 
accession to the throne of England Lady 
Russell spent a short time in London. She was 
everywhere treated with the greatest deference 
and respect, everyone appeared anxious to do 
her honour, but the gaieties of the world had 
no longer any charm for her,,and she gladiy 
returned to her quiet home. 

The second act of William’s reign was the 
reversal of the Attainder of Lord Russell, and, 
in 1694, his father, the Earl of Bedford, was 
created a duke. In 1693 the marriage of 
Lady Russell’s second daughter with Lord 
Ross, son of the Earl uf Rutland, took place. 
From the gorgeous festivities of this wedding 
Lady Russell held aloof, chiefly on account of 
her failing eyesight, for she was threatened 
with total blindness. She speaks of this in 
her letters with perfect calmness and resigna- 
ion. 

A year or two later she underwent an 
operation for cataract, which in some measure 
restored her sight, but it was always afterwards 
impaired. 

It was about this time that her only son 
beyan to give her great uneasiness. He spent 
his time in pleasures of all kinds, and squan- 
dered much money in gambling. His mother 
treated him with the greatest gentleness, and 
urged him to change his course of life. Her 
training and influence had not gone for no- 
thing, for in spite of many backward slips he 
eventually became a good and honourable 
man. 

It seemed now as if her troubles were over, 
and her declining years might be spent Jn 
peace; but there were yet some drops in her 
cup of sorrow. In 1711 she witnessed the 
death of her son from small-pox, and in the 
same year her second daughter died in her 
confinement. She must indeed have found 
the world—as she herself expressed it—‘‘a very 
poor thing”; but she patiently awaited the 
death which she had once so eagerly desired. 
It was long delayed: she lived to sec be 
great-grandchildren, and died at the age or 
86, at Southampton House, in the presence 0! 
her only surviving child, who hastened to mk 
on hearing of herillness. She was Jaid beside 
her husband in the village caurch of Chenies. 

Thus ended the life of one who may tah 
be called a great woman. Hers was not - 
sharp, quick martyrdom which some are : os 
upon to suffer; but it was, perhaps, eager ke 
bear—a long life of intense su‘lering, Ler 
with unparalleled fortitude and Lge 
Her character was truly great because ee 
truly good. Hier celebrity was not gaines y 
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the sacrifice of any of those qualities which 
most adorn a woman, but by the conscientious 
’ discharge of every duty from the highest to 
the humblest ; therefore she is one of the best 
models for our girlhood and womanhood. It 
has been said by one of her descendants, 
“The peculiarity which is most striking in 
Lady Russell is that she was esteemed and 
consulted by her contemporaries, and has been 
admired and revered by posterity, without 
any ambitious effort of her own. She neither 
sought to shine in the world by the extent ot 
her capacity nor to display by affected retire- 
ment the elevation of her soul; and when 
circumstances obliged her to come forward on 
the stage of history she showed herself in the 
appropriate character of a wife and mother.” 
Surely it is better to be remembered thus 
than as one who has left the duties and retire- 
ments of home to be flattered and caressed by 
the world, The latter may beslikened to the 
brilliant star which sends out beams that 
dazzle and astonish all that approach; the 
former to the quieter orb which gives a gentle 
radiance to help all those who need its light. 
Her memory has been cherished not only by 
us but by those who cannot claim her as a 
countrywoman. M. Guizot has written of 
her, “ Elle n’est point pour moi une étrangére. 
Ses sentiments me touchent; son sort me 
préoccupez, comme s’elle Gtait 14, vivante sous 
mes yeux.” But such goodness as Lady 
Russell’s is not the peculiar property of one 
nation or country : it is an honour to the whole 
world. It is, as the wise man wrote ages ago, 
“Favour is deceitful and beauty is vain; but 
a woman that feareth the Lord, she shall be 
praised.” 
Lovry EAGLESTON (19). 








VARIETIES. 


Crapse’s TALES of LirkRATURE.—A 
young lady was once asked if she had 


seen Crabbe’s Tales. She said she did not 
know that crabs had tails. 


DousLE ACROoSsTIC. 


To sailors home returning 
Half-spent with toil and pain, 
What joy to see the burning 
Of my bright light again ! 


A century ago this name was giv’n 
To him who, sacrificing home and health, 
Thro’ years of toil and torrid heat had striv’n 
To gather for himself great Eastern wealth. 


A little town between two rivers stands, 
And Friedrich took it in his first campaign; 
Without a shot, it fell into his hands, 
Thencefortlt to Prussia’s realm to appertain. 


A skill’d musician, train’d in arts to please, 
Wh» could in clerkly penmanship excel ; 
ut, seiz’d by ruffians at his sovereign’s knees, 
A prey to savage jealousy, he fell. 


A town in France where fruitful vines abound, 
And glowing clusters tempt the trav’ler’s 
touch ; 
he Wine-presses produce a wine renown’d, 


Whose sparkling virtues cannot be extoll’d 
too much. 


A Firiv ror CONQUEST AND CONTROL. 
—Every part of our nature should be duly 
Controlled and kept within its own proper 
Province, and the whole brought into sub- 
J€ction to Christ and dedicated to Him. 


SoLurion or DoubLE ACROSTIC (P+ 535)- 


Pacrric 
OCHARINA 

I R 
ro a D 
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WORK. 


Fay.—Consult “My Work Basket.’? If you know 
how to enlarge and how to lessen in knitting, you 
should not need any recipe to knit a diamond- 
shaped piece. Your writing is very difficult and 
tiresome to read, and we trust you will never write 
a book, in mercy to the publishers and printers. 
We do not see why ‘‘the strange mystery of life 
should torment or baffle”? you, or wh you should 
need “a mission in the world.” Our * sailing 
directions,” as a sailor would say, are of the 
plainest. ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do,” 
1s mission enough for anyone. See also Micah vi. 
8; the last portion may be found peculiarly applic- 
able to yourself on self-examination. 

Sxow.—Trim the white cashmere wedding-dress with 
white satin, exactly matching it in tint. You will 
find this to lighten it quite enough. 

Snowprop.—To straighten crewel work, sce page 140, 
vol.i. Writing ugly. 

Fiorence Witson and Juno.—For bedroom slippers, 
see page 223, vol. ii. Your writing is very good for 
twelve years old. aa 

Primrose.—The colouring cannot be, restored, we 
fear, to the tapestry, but it can be cleaned more or 
less satisfactorily, though even here we advise great 
carc in giving it fo anyone, as if valuable it may be 
spoilt. ‘Try to clean a little scrap, as an experiment, 
with the crumb of a stale loaf. 

Srrompoii.—Try cleaning the ermine with flour, 
rubbing it in well. 

Lirrty IcNorantr.—Irench merino would be more 
durable for the baby’s cloak than cashmere. White, 
trimmed with white, would be suitable. Fora long 
one with a deep cape, it would take about five or 
six yards of double width. But you should procure 
a pattern, decide on the length you desire it to be, 
and then measure the quantity. 

Samxbo.—Darning should be run {not “ ran”) on the 
wreng. side, and crossed on the same, not the right, 
side. 

QuerEniz.—When a bonnet is worn at a wedding the 
veil can only be a small one of the ordinary size. 
Your letter is so very kind and grateful in its 
expressions, that it deserves especial’ acknowledg- 
ments on our part. 

Neu B.—Your friend should get.an introduction 
to some other “ Berlin wool and art needlework 
shop” from her present employers; or else she 
should advertise in the 772s. tt migot be done 
through the exertions and inquiries ut friends, or 
personal application. 

Senorita.—We should not line the Bolton sheeting 
curtains, unless you required them very thick, when 
Turkey red twill would be a good material for the 
purpose. It would make no difference if the chairs 
were covered diflerently. 

Eruet.—Refer to pages 80, 144, 319, and 543, vol. i., 
of Tur Girt's Own Paper. ; 

Spero Metiora.—The next time that you pass a 
fancy work shop and sce the slippers which have 
taken your fancy you need only to go in and 
inquire their price for yourself. “Che fashion for 
them has gone out and the price varies; some are 
of 12s., some of 15s. We are very sorry to hear of 
all your family trouble and your own ill-health, and 

rejoice that our paper proves so usetul and interest- 
ing to you and your little brother. 

Epitu Stacry.—You had better make an experiment 
ag Judson’s dye on a small portion of the grey 

ur. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Sister CuristiaAn.—The Children’s Hospital, Great 
Ormond-strect, trains lady pupils from twenty-one 
to thirty-five years of age at one guinea per weck. 
Write to the matron forfurther information. Lady- 
pupils and probationers pay, as a rule, for their 
training, board, and lodging. ‘ Nurses” are not 
ladies, and are paid for their services from the time 
they enter. They are expected to remain in the 
service of the institution for a certain period after 
training, each hospital having itsown rules. Lady- 
nurses are always called “ sisters.” 


Dorotny.—The idea of teachers for needlework, 
dressmaking, millinery, and art work has often 
been mooted, but does not secm to have been taken 
up so far as we know. You could very easily test 
the question of there being an opening now by 
inserting several advertisements im the 777s, 
stating that you possess the above qualifications, 
and would teach in cither schools or private fami- 
lies. We think you would probably be suc- 
cessful. 

Zor.--We should advise you to go in for a four 
months’ course of ‘Instruction by Correspond- 
ence;” fee, two guineas. Apply to Miss Shore, 
Fir-grove, Sunninghill. This system is arranged 
with special reference to preparing for the Oxford 
and Cambridge Examinations. Read article also 
at page 274, vol. ii. 

S. C. A.—Vhank you much for your kind letter and 
offer of assistance, which, however, we do not 
require, 
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L. O. V.i—We_ should advife your writin to 
Teachers’ Education Loan TSosteny:” ton, Fes 
Miss Ewart, 3, Morpeth-terrace, Victoria: street, 
S.W. This society advances school fees upon 
certain conditions, to persons over sixteen, who, 
are desirous of improving their education for 
purpeses of self-maintenance as teachers. You 
are hardly old enough to be a governess, and: it 
would be a great pity for your present amount of 
education to be unutilised when by aid of a little 
help you might be placed ina higher and better 
position in a year or two. 

L. von W.—Your letter is not sufficiently clear to 
us to discover which examination you are alluding 
to. Write and obtain full particulars from the 
secretary, the Rev. G. F. Browne, St. Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. 

Dama MOHR A VonAttA.—The Oxford Local Ex- 
aminations are held in June: fee. £1. Address 
the secretary, the Rev. S. Edwards, Merton 
College, Oxford. We do not congratulate you on 
your selection of a name. 

A SeAMsTRESS.—We are quite sure that everyone can 
educate themselves if they try. One of the most' 
finished scholars we ever knew left school at 14, 
and acquired his knowledge while serving in the 
army by private study. Your best hours for read- 
ing will be before 9 a.m., and we think that if you 
made a rule of going to bed by 9.30 p.m. and rising 
at 6 a.m. you would find time for breakfast, study, 
and some exercise also. Wethink if you have a 
fair memory you might improve yourself very 
much. Read “Instruction by Correspondence,” 
page 274, vol. ii., and write for information to Mrs. 
Peile, Trumpington-road, Cambridge. 

PropationgR.—We fear from your letter that you 
have imbibed some very false views of life, and of 
your duties in it. You say, “It may be safer to 
choose some more self-denying way of life than 
merely to indulge our own fancies, and to give 
pleasure to none but ourselves.” It is one of the 
consequences of this idea that girls leave their 
home duties and betake themselves to convents 
and sisterhoods, when nothing is more clear trom 
Holy Scripture than that our blessings will be given 
us in “ doing our duty in that state of life to which 
it has pleased God to call us.” Depend upon it, 
where He has placed you is the best place in which 
you may practise all the Christian virtues, and 
prove yourself ‘‘Christ’s soldier and servant, unto 
your life’s ond.” Why are you not self-denying 
now? and why be thoughtless of the pleasure and 
happiness of others in gratitude for so many bless- 
ings vouchsafed to you ? 

M. C. N.—We regret that there was a mistake made 
in the name on your certificate. We think you 
would be wise in trying for the Cambridge 
Examinations, because even if you did not succeed 
you would learn much, and probably would do 
better at the higher examinations than you wouid 
have done. Your letter deserves our thanks for 
its kindness and appreciation of our work. 

Paut.—Read_“ Nursing as a Profession,’’ vol. i.. 
page 454. Full information is given in the article 

c on the various hospitals, and their regulations and 
rules. 

A Tracnrr.—The fees at the Cheltenham C ollege 
for day pupils are from £9 gs. to £26. Board and 
instruction, £50 to £80. Address for further 
information, the Principal. 

JAN#.— Write for information to the secretary of the 
College of Preceptors, 42, Qucen-square, Blooms- 
bury, W.C. 

Nemair.—The information about the Scriptural 
examinations for the Board schools would be 
ae you by the head mistress if you asked 

or it. 

Erme.—Miss Leigh’s Home for young English girls 
in Paris is not of an educational character in any 
sense, 

Acorat, Boranist, and Motiur.—The “ Home 
Naturalist,” 4s., 56, Paternoster-row, E.C., would 
instruct you in botany, and in arranging all 
natural objects. Write to this address also for 
Sunday-school books. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Erurninpa.—You can wash the terra-cotta if var- 
nished properly. The post from New Zealand may 
take about two months. 

Cuum.—You have a will of your own, as even your 
letter would lead one to suppose. In a small 
matter like that which you refer to us you will pro- 
bably follow your own plan, but you had better 
consider beforehand the effect of conflict of opinion 
on matters of more importance. Fur a printed in- 
vitation a printed form of acceptance is good 
enough, but not if the invitation is written. 

Dorriz.—Good ivory covers ought easily to be 
cleaned by a damp cloth. But in cheap books the 
boards are usually of what is called vegetable 
ivory, or some viler composition, which soon dis- 
colours and cannot be restored. We feel deeply 
for your position as a hopeless invalid, but there is 
causc for thankfulness that the accident only dis- 
abled you, and dogs not hinder your enjoying the 
pleasures of the mind. In the Sunday at /lonte 
there are “Pages for the Afflicted,” in which you 
would often’ find thoughts suited to your case. 

H. L. T.—We hope you are more successful in grow- 
ing flowers than in writing poetry, in which few 
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succeed. Why try to force crocuses before Christ- 
mas? The experiment is not worth the cost. If 
the walls keep damp, notwithstanding constant 
heat, the fault is that they rest on damp soil, instead 
of dry concrete. 

EnpyMion.—Good health will in. time remove what 
you complain of. If we can judge by clear bold 
writing, your strength will not fail. Wewish all 
correspondents wrote as plainly, and used as good 
paper and ink. 

Kare oF FoLKESTONE.—We are giving articles on 
names. Have patience. In the index of vol. i. 
you will find reference to many things which all 
girls ought to know. 

Freps.—tThere is a very simple rule thus expressed 
in rhyme :— 


* Keep the left to the left when you pass on the 
street, 

And the right to the right when in riding you 
meet.” 


This is the rule of the road in England, but it is 
different in some countries. 

Scorcu Lassiz.—You must practise writing much 
more from good copies, antl consult a dictionary 
for spelling. You can buy a pocket dictionary for 
a shilling. 

Arpor.—We do not think there is opening for more 
wood-engravers at present, certainly not in,Lon- 
don. Ask about teaching and fees at the School of 
Art in Edinburgh. 

Dot, Witv Rose, Lottir, and Oruers.—We are 
pleased to get your budget of letters, and to hear 
that THe Girt’s Own Paper is such a favourite 
in the school, but it is too much to expect that we 
can give an opinion on each handwriting. Your 
teacher or your parents must tell you about this 
and other things not of public interest. 

E. S. H.—Lemon-juice will remove inkstains from 
cloth, but if you try it on the white mantelpiece the 
acid will corrode the marble and make worse spots. 
‘These can be only removed by rubbing with sand- 
paper and re-polishing. 

Rusy.—In 1863, the 13th of May was a Wednesday. 
Freckles are sometimes natural and permanent; 
for those spots which are temporary you must 
consult previous papers by Medicus, and answers 
in our first volume. 

Aveuine.—The work, both with pen and on the card, 
is very creditable to one so young, and the good 
feeling is appreciated. 

White Ivy.—You forget the familiar quotation, 
“Who can paint like Nature?”’ By trial alone, 
with perseverance, can you succeed in getting 
nearer the hue of the flowers. To imitate the 
brightness of some petals, or parts of petals, a 
little gum water may be put on the surface, as 
varnishis put on oil paintings, but the natural effect 
is thereby risked. Try for yourself. 

end Mas.—November 28, 1862, November 14, 
1867. 

Primrose,—We have given papers on gardening. 

Recan.—Coins of George III. and George IV. have 
no special value, and as you ask how best to dis- 
pose of them, as being useless to yourself, we say 
give them to some poor person, put them in the 
missionary box, or buy the first volume of TuE 
Girt’s Own Paper. 

K. O’B.—You will find directions in previous 
numbers. We cannot repeat information requiring 
much space. We cannot make out whether you ask 
about white pussies or puppies. If they want 
cleaning, you are better without such pets. 

Epetweiss.—Oil stains on a carpet. 

Ampuion.—At Brighton you can get the informa- 
tion you want at any music shop. If you have no 
older friend to inquire for you, do not be afraid 
to ask. A ah of thirteen will be courteously 
attended to, if they do not happen to be busy at the 
moment. 

Larts and Penates.—There are many contrivances 
for fixing over gas lights to prevent the smoke dis- 
figuring the ceiling. You must get them at a 


shop. 

Si1pit.—The riding habit is kept down by shot better 
than by any other weight. 

Warersep.—We are much pleased to hear that our 
hints have been useful to an invalid girl, and that 
so nicely written a letter comes from the desk 
described in our pages. 

M. Loo.—Both your questions can be easily answered 
in a large city like Worcester. 

Brixtonian.—The goat is representative of Wales, 
as the lion or leopard is of England, or the ele- 
phant of India. This is why the 23rd Regiment of 
the line, the ite Welsh Fusiliers, have the fancy 
for a goat marching before their band. 

PANSIE.—AUgrotat means he (or she) is sick. Hence 
its appearance in examination lists and other 
places, where the Latin word has puzzled you. 
‘The candidate named was hindered by illness from 
entering on the competition. 

Rosz.—We are pleased to get your Ictter from so 
remote a part of the United States as Nebraska, 
and glad to know that THe Girt’s Own Paper is 

so useful to yourself and to your neighbours. We 

wish many others at home were as thoughtful as 
your relative is in posting THe Girt's Own Parer 
to friends in foreign countries, where books 
cannot be always procured. If you write again 

Jet it be with better ink, the letter being almost 

illegible. 
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IRENE.—We would advise you rather to prepare for 
being a teacher ina schoolthan a private governess. 
Excepting where there are unusual advantages, 
governesses have little pay and poor prospects. 
There are toomany for the demand. ‘‘Supercedes”’ 
is wrong spelling. 

Vixen.—The verse has neither rhyme nor reason. 
“Time” and “‘ Rhine” do not rhyme. 

Wire.—The regular way is what you state, but if 
there is a true desire and right feeling no one is 
likely to hinder. When absent from home we have 
often joined the communicants, although known to 
no oneinthe place. In Scotland, and we believe 
in some churches in England, the terms of commu- 
nion are strict, personal knowledge, and even a 
ticket or token being required, but not in parish 
churches. 

A Crippre.—The note is bey plainly written, but 
spelling and grammar very deficient. Many ques- 
tions are left unanswered because they are trifling 


ones, and our space is valuable. 

Viotet.—If there is no hospital within reach, send 
your old_ magazines to London, prepaying the 
parcel. For poor patients some of the magazines 








‘DEAR ME, WHY DID NOT / JOIN IN THE LAST PRIZu 
COMPETITIONS. I SHOULD CERTAINLY HAVE TAKEN 
THE FIRST PRIZE.”’ 


are not suitable reading, but in London there are 
hospitals and institutions where they would be 
prized. Generally the chaplain or matron has to 
approve of what is sent for hospitals. 


Lit.— Practice makes perfection.’ Study with the 
atlas before drawing the maps from memory. We 
have given articles about handwriting with speci- 
mens, 


EupHrosyne.—For a mere beginner ‘“ Pinnock’s 
Catechism ”’ and Brewer’s elementary volume will 
suffice. Aska bookseller. 

Irene.—Steel ornaments should be kept in a dry 
place. Sweet oil is best for removing rust. Some 
of the articles are suited for ‘Sunday reading,” 
others are not so. A thoughtful girl can judge of 
this. One does not want to worry about work or 
cooking or other worldly employments on the day 
of rest, when the care and health of the soul are 
chiefly to be attended to. 

Crcit1a.—Orazione means prayer. Lindley Murray’s 
grammar is old, but re-appears in new editions. 

Caruiz.—Brown velvet trimming may be partially 
renovated by being held over a hot iron plate, or in 
steam, without allowing it to get wet. If there is 
much of it, the only way is to consult a dyer; and 
for the dress, consult a dressmaker. 

Wintontan.—Dripping is best clarified by pouring 
boiling water on it, removing grits or other im- 
purities. It is then clear and wholesome for the 
use you name in your unusually nicely written 
note. 

No Appress.—Look at Habakkuk, ch. iii., 17, 18; 
Job xiii. 15. W2d desperandum. Do not despair. 
‘We will make inquiries about such homes. Send 
your address and references. 


Hore On, Horr Ever writing from 
commences her letter thus "It is oentettat, 
since I first took in THe Girt’s Own Papen ant 
for a long time I have been resolving to write to th 
Editor of the same.” We very much dislike ‘<4 
doubt the veracity of zny one of our fair Teade : 
but should nevertheless be glad if ‘Hope on coe 
ever” will kindly send us any of the single numbers 
taken in many years ago. We might then be ee 
posed to answer her questions and criticise her 

Suta.— Write to Novello’s 4 
ELA.— Write to Novello’s for organ music, 

“The Foundation of all Goad Breeding, f oy 
‘* Dinners in Society,” parts ro and 14. : 

HoprFut.—No one can tell whether there is hope of 
success in the competition without Seeing the 
ace Even if unsuccessful, the effort will be pro- 

Lity.—February 2sth, 1864, was Thursday. We have 
wondered why so many girls ask similar questions 
and thought it might be a trap to test the Editor's 
knowledge and willingness to give information even 
on trifling matters, but we suspect this desire to 
know what day of the week some old date falls upon 
arises from superstition, as being born on certain 
days is considered lucky or unlucky. This is all 
sory nas and only curious as showing old popular 

Martin.—The next Cambridge local examination 
varies in different places. Ask some local teacher 
or bookseller. 

Sytvia.—You should get your father to consult a 
doctor. 

An Experty Reaper.—Candle-grease spots are 
best removed by hot iron over blotting-p:per. 
Neuralgic pains have many causes, tight koots 
aig sometimes one. 

Lapy Brit.—Common sense will suggest a tightly- 
fitting dress for tricycle-riding, to avoid entangle- 
ment by hooks or wheels. 

Bur Srocxinc-—Antipathy 7, not against; con- 
trasted wth, not from. We saya rise of salary, 
but the verb is raise. 

JupitH.—You must consult some friend whom you 
can trust. The income named is not sufficient to 
warrant your taking a house, except there is some 
guarantee that the person who offers to live with 
you will meet the expense. You must be satisfied 
as to character and means, as well as good inten- 
tion. 

3LUg Dor.—Damp does not cause worm-eating in a 
table. The wood must be bad. Ask an upholsterer 
or carpenter to examine it. 

Rostz.—Try a small portion of the cloth; if it loses 
colour on being washed, the whole had better be 
dyed a darker colour. Consult a medical man 
about the deafness and sore throat. 

Kirry.—Nothing can justify an untruth; but in the 
difficulty referred to you must manage the best way 
you can, after consulting some friend. Advice 
— be given when the circumstances are not 

nown. 

Fourrsen.—Dreams arise from indigestion more 
than any other cause in the young. In older people 
troubles of the mind and overworked braia often 
cause them. Try change ot time or of food at the 
last meal, and a higher pillow. : : 

Grace.—We advise you not to be hasty in leaving 
your situation. It may not be easy to find another 
so good. Advertising or application at an agenc 
office are the only ways we know to hear of suc 
employment as you seck. 

Quite.—There has been only one bound volume of 
Tue Girt’s Own Paper. All the subsequent 
monthly parts are on sale. 

CrystaL.— Some persons \ 
tendency to grow stout. Do not take ‘vinegar, 
or any of the remedies named by you. They 
will only injure your health. Some articles of diet 
tend to produce fat, such as potatoes, bread an 
butter, and of those you must eat sparingly. Meat, 
stale bread, and pulled-bread or toast are suit- 
able, and plenty of exercise inthe open air. 

Carriz.—We sympathise with one who is so ready to 
confess her faults of temper. You arein the right 
way to improvement. : io 

PopocaTEveTL.—It is still the fashion to cut the hair 
short, and te wear dresses fastening down the back, 
but different modes suit different persons. La 
your friends that only a few out o multitudes 0 
letters can be answered. Mary are too trifling, or 
could be answered by anyone at hand. 

A Luwes Lass.—Tastes differ somuch that we can- 
not undertake to advise either as to suitableness 0 
dress or mode of wearing the hair. _ The witiee - 
so sensible a letter can use her own judgment a me 
trying various methods. We are glad that -, 
directions as to knitting have anew you to ga 
something by selling your work. |. " 

Asc Ths Jeriped silk is most suitable, any Ik “ 
plain silk of darker hue for trimming wil! '0 
elegant. Greendoes not suit all complexions. all 

PerrLsxep Governess.— You seem to have ie 
in your power, and must not fret on account to) Si 
apparent fruitlessness of your labour for yO 
Change of air and of occupation will remedy 
nervous complaint. “ . 

Mary A. i We have more material than pte 
use. Everything sent is examined, but we c eee 
undertake to return rejected manuscripts, are 
correspond about them. Your practical sugg 
is kind and good. 


have a constitutional 


TO THE READERS OF “THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER.” 


THE Editor regrets to say that, owing to a typographical error, a mistake has been made in the list of certificate 
winnets connected with the Prize Competition in Essay Writing on the life of a famous English woman born in the 
seventeenth century. This mistake will be rectified if our readers will kindly substitute the following names for those 


printed on page 573 :— 


(Continuation of List of Second Class Certificate Winners.) 


Rutt, Katharine Emily, The Vicarage, Chesterfield, Derbyshire (18). 

Welby, Ella, The Vicarage, Bolton-on-Dearne, Rotherham (20). 

Taylor, Charlotte Agnes Churchill, 17, Tavistock-street, Gordon- 
square, W.C, (20). 

Brymnier, M., 20, Carlton-terrace, North Woodside, Glasgow (20). 

Foster, Harriet, Font-villas, St. Anne’s, near St. Helen’s, Lancashire (20). 

Bailey, Henrietta J. M., 11, St. George’s-terrace, Liverpool-road, 
Islington (17). 

Neale, Isabel M., 20, Caerwys-grove, Higher Tranmere, Cheshire (16). 

Mills, Mary Helen, The Cottage, Bolton-le-Sands, near Lancaster (16). 

Owen, Mary, 148, Manchester-street, Bankside, Oldham (19). 

Vance, Selina Agnes, Church-villa, Tramore, County Waterford (16). 

Leadbeater, Mary Matilda, 52, Merchant-street, Bow-road, London(17). 

Blackwell, M. A., Mattingley Rectory, near Winchfield, Hants (18). 

Yates, Mary Brooke, Flowing Springs, near Charlestown, Jefferson 
County, near Virginia, U.S.A. (15). 

Squitrell, Ellen Maud, Avenue-villa, Park Lane, Norwich (15). 

Kenworthy, Mary Louise, Prospect Place,Lockwood, Huddersfield (15). 

Read, Esther Lydia, 17, Hampton-place, Brighton (15). 

Dunlope, Alexandra M., 3, Alfred-terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow (13). 

Corbett, Edith Marian, The Vicarage, Thame, Oxfordshire (14). 

Balch, Grace Alice, care of Mrs. Osborne, Blue School, Wells (13). 

Lushington, Edith Kate, Blairmont, Lugwardine, Hereford (143). 

Peover, May, Gothic House, Hendon, N.W. (14). 

Oldfield, Helen, The Cedars, Harrogate, Yorkshire (12). 

Morris, Emily H., 39, Brockley-road, New Cross (14). 

Bazeley, Florence Pauline, 1, Lorne Villas, Robinson-road, Tooting (14). 

Stuart, Marie (17). 


THIRD CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Lewin, Bessie, 1, Spanish-road, Wandsworth (16). 

Thomson, Rachel Mary, 5, Clyde-road, Tottenham Green, N. (16). 

Dick, Margaret E., Salem, Douglas-gardens, Uddingstone, near 
Glasgow (16). 

Morrish, Mary Elizabeth, Clare House, Torquay (17). 

Collier, Laura, Rutland House, 23, Belsize Park-gardens, N.W. (20). 

Franck, Jessie, care of Messrs. H. and S. King and Co., Cornhill, 
London (19). 

Dawson, Maud, 64, Hereford-road, Bayswater (16). 

Butt, Mabel S., Chesterfield Vicarage, Derbyshite (17). 

Firth, Mary Elizabeth, Hollings Mill-toad, Gowerby Bridge, 
Yorks (16). 

Brandt, Adela, Notley-road, Streatham, Surrey (16). 

Mathias, Amy Duncan, 13, Spencer-road, Putney (17). 

Buckland, Louisa D., Lallham, Staines (18). 

Gray, Sarah Jane, 6, Belgrave-terrace, Huddersfield (18). 

Briggs, Mary Alberta, The Mill House, Walton-le-dale, near 
Preston (16). 

oberts, Annie, Rosenberg, Foxgrove-road, Beckenham, Kent (18). 

Purvess, Agnes Melrose, Allanton, Churnside, Berwickshire (17). 

Bishop, Isabella, Clarendon House, Plymouth (19). 

Evens, Mary Frances, 40, Prospect-street, Plymouth (16). 

Morgan, Florence M., Albert House, Cumbran, near Newport, Mon- 
mouthshire (17). ; 

Down, Ethel Grace, Tavistock, Barnstaple (17). 

Hooper, Mabel, 85, Malmesbury-road, Bow, E. (20). 

Chown, Nellie, Gloucester House, Ashford, Middlesex (17). 

Payne, Edith Osmond, 2, Grosvenor Villas, Caterham Valley, 
Surrey (18), 


Schrader, Clara J., Chartham Villa, Woodbury Park, Tunbridge Wells» 
Kent (16). 

Cull, itis Whiteshill, near Stroud, Gloucestershire (17). 

Brindley, Katie, Mount Island, Newayle, County Tipperary (20). 

Monk, Edith, Gravel Hill, Henley-on-Thames (16). 

Walton, Mary Anne, 1, Northgate-street, Bury St. Edmunds (16). 

Ellis, Mary Oliver, 24, Thornsett-road, South Penge Park, S.Ie. (18). 

Perry, Jane, Board Schools, Loudwater, High Wycombe, Bucks (17). 

Cartwright, Margaret Robena, Hagley Park, Stourbridge (16). 

Powell, Edith, 16, Kingsland-road, Birkenhead, Cheshire (20). 

Cockirg, M. E., The Bungalow, Sutton, Surrey (20). 

Cowley, Emma, 106, Western-road, Brighton (17). 

Dixon, Jessie, Elbury House, Jolladine-road, Worcester (17). 

Minnifie, Elizabeth Fournay, The Manor House, Hurcott. near Kidder- 
minster (18). 

Hall, Edith, 3, Terry-street, Beverley-road, Hull (7). 

Gwillim, Georgina, 19, St. Andrew’s-crescent, Cardiff (18). 

Harland, Grace Julia, Chillingworth House, Landsdowne-road, Tun- 
bridge Wells (16), 

Longland, Annie, The Manor House, Grendon, Northampton (18). 

Steppings, Amelia, Eythorne Rectory, near Dover (19). 

Christie, M. D., Muirbrow House, Hamilton, Scotland (20). 

Parker, Emma, Shannon House, Pennington, Ulverston (17). 

Edmonston, Margaret L. H., Ordale, Shetland Isles (15). 

Melen, Emma Swift, Abberley House School, Bromsgrove (15). 

Wright, Mabel, Stafford Lodge, Anerley-park, S.E. (15). 

Deeks, Annie Bridgman, 29, St. Andrew's-street North, Bury St. 
Edmunds (15). 

Owen, Agnes Sophia, 60, Darnley-road, Hackney, E. (13). 

Tanner, Mary Isabel, Belgrave-house, Clevedon (14). 

Taylor, Frances Almona, Lockwood-road, Lockwood, near Hudders- 
field (14). 

Winton, Ada E., Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire (14). 

Cordue, Minnie Clyde, 92, Southtown, Great Yarmouth (1 3). 

Marshall, Elizabeth, Laurel Bank, Melrose (13). 

Schrader, Augusta M., Chartham Villa, Woodbury Park, Tunbridge 
Wells (14). 

Sharpin, Ada, Grange Cottage, Ripon, Yorkshire (13). 

Matheson, Eleanor Elizabeth, 7, Imery-road, Mill-road, Cam- 
bridge (18). 

Williams, Emily M., 15, Shore-road, Hackney, E. (17). 

Penn, Annie Sarah, Brook-street, Gloucester (18). 

Cressey, M. E., Halstead Lodge, Tunbridge Wells (16). 

Clarke, Mary, 28, Roe-lane, Southport, Lancashire (20), 

Boyd, Alice, 31, Spencer-street, Carlisle (20). 

Ridge, Edith Marion, 20, St. Hilda’s, Whitby (19). 

Richards, Emily E., 8, Wood-street, Bath (20). 

Alston, Alice Maud, 2, St. Mary’s-terrace, Lexden-road, Colchester, 
Essex (18). 

Lillie, Christina Knox, 11, Wellclose-square, Whitby (19). 

Scott, Alison Crawford, Chestnut Villas, Normanton-road, Derby (19). 

Lane, Annie, 14, Stuart-grove, Marsh-street, Kirkdale, near ‘Liver- 
pool (20). : 

Woodward, Mina Gertrude, Blomfield, Star-street, Ryde, Isle of 
Wight (16). 

Bruton, Lucy, Brook-road, Heaton Chapel, near Manchester (18). 

Morten, Ethel, The Savoy, Denham, Uxbridge (15). 

Hopkins, Annie G., 137, Petherton-road, Highbury New Park, N, (18). 

Higginbottom, Francis Maud, 63, Union-terrace, York (18). 

Trueman, Mary, 58, Baxtergate, Whitby (16). 
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CHAPTER VI. 
“THOU ART NOT FOR THE FASHION OF THESE TIMES.” 


Ir is possible that Dr. Garnett himself 
felt a little shy at the meeting with his 
brother’s child. Since his recovery he 
had thought less aboutthe estrangement 
fom Andrew; hard work, and inter- 
course with the world had driven regret- 
ful feelings out of his mind. And the 
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JUNE 11, 1881. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


sight of Daisy recalled that which, per- 
haps, he would willingly have forgotten 
altogether. 

‘‘How are you, my dear?’’ he said, 
hastily kissing her on the forehead. ‘‘I 
hope you will soon get used to your new 
home.”’ 

Daisy secretly felt that it would a very 
long ‘while before she could get used to 








DAISY. 


it. But she uttered a few words of 
thanks for his kindness, and the dinner- 
gong opportunely cut short the little 
scene. 

There was a look of Andrew in the 
great doctor’s features; but the face 
was altogether stronger, andeven graver 
than Andrew’s face had been. The eyes 
were stcel-grey, keen and steady in their 
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gaze, and the thin lips seemed as if they 
were firmly locked together by the force 
of their owner’s will. The white hair, 
fine and soft as silk, called attention to 
the beautifully-shaped head, and added 
greatly to the dignity of the doctor’s 
aspect. He was not yet an old man; 
but the silver locks made him venerable, 
and softened a little the natural stern- 
ness of his look. 

Once or twice during dinner he glanced 
at Daisy seated next to Maud, and look- 
ing like a meek little lily of the valley 
beside a gorgeous azalea. Maud was 
undeniably a handsome girl; but Daisy’s 
delicate beauty lost nothing by the con- 
trast with her cousin. 

There was a quiet grace, too, in his 
niece’s manner that the doctor noticed 
with a little surprise. He thought with- 
in himself that the girl’s training had 
been left to good hands; there was no 
trace of that vulgarity which he had 
half expected her to inherit from her 
mother. 

Dr. Garnett’s own children strongly 
resembled his late wife; they both had 
her brown skin and dark hair and eyes. 
But Daisy’s face was cast in the Garnett 
mould; in the portrait of the doctor’s 
mother, hanging over the fireplace, 
there were the same delicately-chiselled 
features. She had, also, the sweet, 
serious look of that portrait ; a look that 
sometimes sent Dr. Garnett’s thoughts 
roaming back to early boyhood, and 
made him almost fancy he could hear 
his mother's voice again. 

And then he turned to his handsome 
Maud, with her pomegranate lips and 
glowing cheeks. The doctor hada keen 
insight into .umanity, and he did not 
love any earthly thing with that passion- 
ate affection that blinds the eyes. His 
sight was always clear, and his judg- 
ment cool, even where his nearest and 
dearest were concerned. And as his 
glance rested on Maud, he felt that he 
knew her character and read many of 
the secrets of her mind every day in her 
face. 

He had had long practice ‘in reading 
faces, and they often told him a thou- 
sand things that the lips of his patients 
never confessed. 

He saw that of his two daughters, 
Maud was the more disposed to be at 
enmity with Daisy. 

Rhoda did not like this little cousin, 
and did not want to have her in the 
house. But Maud’s dislike to the girl 
was of another kind, and had another 
origin. It was the instinctive hatred of 
dishonesty to truth ; of a sensuous nature 
to a pure and innocent soul. 

“Daisy must fight her own battle,’’ 
thought the doctor, mentally, shrugging 
his shoulders. 

He had given her a home, and a place 
in the world; and what could he do 
‘ more? To change Maud’s nature was 
beyond his power; he accepted his 
child as she was, defects and all. In 
early childhood the evil in her had been 
allowed to grow almost unchecked. 
Maud, the beauty, had been the darling 
of her mother ; and to chide Maud would 
have been to draw down a frightful storm 
in the household. Dr. Garnett did not 
fear his wife’s temper as others did; but 
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he refrained, as much as possible, from 
giving her provocation, 

The doctor disappeared after dinner, 
and was seen no more that evening. 

The girls and the governess returned 
to the drawing-room, and the sisters 
sang the promised duet. They were well 
taught; Maud’s rich contralto was, 
perhaps, a thought too full to accompany 
Rhoda’s clear but thin soprano, but 
Daisy enjoyed the music. 

‘Have you brought any drawings with 
you ?”’ asked Miss Daughton of Daisy. 

The two girls had quitted the piano: 
Rhoda had returned to her beloved 
crewels ; and Maud, who seemed to have 
few occupations, was lounging on her 
favourite sofa. 

“Ves,’’? Daisy admitted, with some 
reluctance. 

‘Do let us see them,’’ Miss Daughton 
entreated. 

‘Do let us see them,’’ echoed Maud, 
mimicking the governess’s manner. 
‘You need not be afraid of rivalry ; 
neither Rhoda nor I can draw a bit,”’ 
she added, more seriously. ‘‘ Jane shall 
go to your room and unpack your port- 
folio.” 

“Tt is already unpacked,’’: Daisy re- 
plied. 

She had no wish to display the draw- 
ings, but instinct and good breeding 
urged her to satisfy Maud’s curiosity. 
Her cousins had been entertaining her, 
and they had a claim to be amused in 
their turn. 

‘7 daresay the drawings are abomin- 
ably bad,’’ said Maud, when Daisy had 
left the room. ‘‘I never saw such an 
uninteresting, insignificant girl—1 don’t 
believe she can do anything but sit still 
and simper.”’ 

‘*She does not simper; she looks 
melancholy,’’ corrected Rhoda. 

‘«Shc smirks when she speaks. And 
she is awfully colourless and lacka- 
daisical.”’ 

‘* She is not badly dressed.”’ 

‘‘No; she has been spending her little 
all on town dressmakers. I shall repre- 
sent the case to the father, and assure 
him that she won’t require any more 
gowns for ages.”’ 

“You may represent anything you 
please,’’ said Miss Daughton, saga- 
ciously ; ‘‘but Dr. Garnett will not be 
moved by your representations, Maud.”’ 

“You don’t know the extent of my 
power over him!” 

“Yes, Ido. I know you always think 
you are going to succeed, and you in- 
variably fail.’’ 

‘* But we will not let him spend his 
money on this little intruder—will we, 
Rhoda?” cried Maud, angrily, appeal- 
ing to her sister. 

“Don’t talk nonsense,”’ 
plied. 
not ours, you know. Of course I’don’t 
want the girl, and I think it is ridiculous 
to have her here. But, when my father 
insists, nobody can turn him from his 
purpose.” 

“If my mother had been alive, the 
creature would never have been suffered 
to come,’’ said Maud. 


’ 


Rhoda re- 


“T don’t know that she could have - 


kept her away,’’ returned Rhoda. 
‘Even in my mother’s life-time my 


‘He will spend his own money,. 


father’s will generally prevailed. There 
is no sense infighting against him.” 

‘‘That is exactly my opinion,’ said 
Miss Daughton. ‘You may as well 
strive with Fate as with Dr. Garnett, 
He has made up his mind to adopt this 
Daisy, and adopted she will be. Unless 
she ever does something positively dis. 
graceful he will never cast her off.” 

‘‘T wish she would turn out badly,” 
Maud muttered. 

‘¢T don’t think she will turn out badly 
dear. I fancy that your amiable wishes 
will never be realised,’’ Miss Daughton 
answered, with exceeding sweetness, 
‘It isyour big, showy, sensuous beauty 
who generally brings discredit on the 
family, not the meek soul that loves the 
shade.”’ 

‘Why don’t you write a poem upon 
her?’’ cried Maud, contemptuously. 
‘*What a devoted champion she has 
found in you!”’ 

‘“Have you taken a liking to Daisy, 
Miss Daughton;’”’ asked Rhoda, paus- 
ing in her work. 

‘No; I do not feel the slightest in- 
terest in her,’’ replied the politic gover- 
ness. ‘‘I have merely been trying to 
make Maud see that she will remain 
here, and therefore we must make the 
best of her.” 

Daisy’s footstep put an end to the 
conversation. She came quietly into the 
room with her portfolio, and laid it down 
upon a table. ‘The governess and Maud 
seized upon it at once. 

One glance at its contents convinced 
them both that Daisy did not draw 
abominably. 

The portfolio was full of unfinished 
sketches and carefully completed draw- 
ings; and all bore the stamp of talent 
of a very high order. Some of the 
studies showed a richness and breadth 
of colour that absolutely astonished Miss 
Daughton : and yet the subjects treated 
by the young artist were often exceed- 
ingly prosaic. Daisy had had to make 
the best of her surroundings in Holly- 
street. 

Here was a view of the back of a 
neighbour’s house, with the wicker bird- 
cage hanging outside the garret window, 
and the sunset casting a warm glow over 
the dull bricks. And there was the 
clump of Michaelthas daisies, just as 
Daisy had seen them from her own room, 
with the smoky wall for a background.: 
She had that gift, closely allied to genius, 
of bringing out the beauty that lurks in 
common things, and making it pet 
ceptible to other eyes as well as ner 
own. 

“There were several sketches of rural 
scenes, although these were fewer 
number. She had scized the oppor 
tunities afforded her by school excur- 
sions, and long rambles with Aunt 
Cecily ; and thatched cottages and bits 
of meadow and woodland were to be 
found in her collection. 

Even Rhoda had deserted her crewels, 
to’ examine the drawings. The three 
were standing round the table, exclaim: 
ing, commenting, and asking questions, 
while Daisy sat quietly on the sofa. 

**é Whose house is this?” Maud in 
quired. : 

She was holding up the picture of an 


old mansion, built in the Tudor style, 
and overgrown with rich masses of ivy. 
The sun was going down behind its 
chimneys, and the crests of tall firs 
stood out darkly against a saffron sky. 
You could see the white roses clamber- 
ing over the heavy porch, and clustering 
round the mullioned windows, and you 
might almost fancy the sweetness of 
their evening breath. 

There was a home-like rest, a stately 
peace about the grand old place that 
the Garnetts and their governess felt at 
once; and they had looked long at the 
drawing before Maud put her question. 

“That is Hurst Hall, in Woodshire, 
the seat of the Hurstones. It was my 
grandmother's old home,’’ Daisy an- 
swered, in her quiet voice. 

She had not reckoned upon the effect 
of these words on her hearers. They 
started, and exchanged glances of pro- 
found astonishment. 

‘Have you ever seen this place?”’ 
Rhoda asked. 

“No; that drawing was done by my 
grandmother long before [ was born.”’ 

There was a suppressed murmur of 
surprise, and then a pause. Some 
seconds passed before anyone spoke 
again, 

“ How did she come to be your grand- 
mother if she belonged to the Hur- 
stones ?’’ said Maud, bluntly. 

Daisy’s delicate face flushed a little ; 
the tone was offensive. But her voice 
was quite calm and steady when she 
replied,-— 

“She married, against the wishes of 
her friends, a Captain Ashley. They 
never forgave her, even when she was 
left a widow. And then she took a 
second husband—my grandfather, Mr. 
Woodburn.”’ 

There was another silence. The 
drawing was closely examined again, 
and Rhoda found initials and a date in 
one corner. 

“Was Mrs. Woodburn living when 
her daughter married Dr. Andrew 
Garnett 

[twas Miss Daughton who asked this 
question, 

“No; my grandmother had been 

dead a year before my father and 
mother first met,’’ Daisy responded, 
tather wearily. She was beginning to 
Wish that they would drop the subject. 
_ But Maud had no notion of restrain- 
mg her curiosity. In vain did Miss 
Daughton give her a warning touch ; 
she shook off the governess’s hand with 
haughty impatience. 

“How did you know all these things ?”’ 
she demanded, in her curt fashion. “If 
your mother died while you were a 
baby, who told you your grandmother’s 
history 2”? 

“Lheard it from my mother’s sister,”’ 
answered Daisy, coldly. 

“Oh! that is the aunt who brought 
you to town? Where is she now? 
Ate there any more aunts ?”’ 

, Aunt Cecily lives in the country. 
She is the only aunt I have.” 

“She is poor, I suppose? If she had 
been rich she would have taken you to 
live with her.’” 


* “You are quite right,’’ said Daisy, 
Tsing from her seat, and taking pos- 
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VARIETIES. 


session of her portfolio. ‘‘She would 
have taken me if she had been rich 
enough to provide for me. J am very 
tired to-night’ she added, turning to 
Rhoda. ‘I should like, if you please, 
to go to my room.”’ 

“ Certainly,’’ Miss Garnett answered, 
courteously. ‘‘ And if you are not well 
to-morrow I will send up your breakfast. 
Our breakfast hour is half-past eight.’’ 

“Thank you; but I am accustomed 
to rise early,’’ Daisy replied. ‘‘I shall 
be quite well after a night’s rest.”’ 

There was silence fer a minute or two 
after her departure, and then Maud 
spoke out in an ill-tempered tone,— 

«She was sulky because I questioned 
her about her family. What right has 
she to resent anything ?”’ 

“T advise you not to press her too 
far,’’ said Miss Daughton. 

‘‘My father has taken her out of 
charity. She will have to get used to 
my ways,’’ cried Maud, beating the 
sofa pillow with her plump hand. ‘I 
shall not tolerate any airs.”’ 

‘““Nonsense, Maud!’’ said Rhoda. 
‘“‘She was inoffensive enough to-night. 
You will have to tolerate her, you know ; 
and you had better begin by being 
civil.” Pas 

“She prides herself on her connection 
with the Hurstones. I daresay that 
story about the grandmother was all a 
lie |? 

‘“‘T don’t care if it was,’’ Rhoda 
returned, indifferently. ‘ But I hate 
scenes, and I hope you are not going to 
make any.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 





How To DiscoveER A GiIRL’s WEAK 
Potnts.—Do you wish to find out a girl’s 
weak points? Note the failings she has the 
quickest eye for in others. They may not be 
the very failings she is herself conscious of, 
but they will be their next door neighbours. 
No one keeps such a jealous look out asa 
rival, 

BURIED SHELL-FISH. 

To put him out of temper I wink leisurely 
at him. 

A case of chronic lameness did you say ? 

They deem us seldom worth attention. 

When I fall ill I’m petted by everyone. 

Was that haycock left for our amusement ? 

Are not boys terrible plagues? 

He faced the frantic rabble still as a statue. 


Woman’s Duty In Woman’s Pro- 
VINCE.—So much of our domestic happiness 
is in the hands of women. and their influence 
isso great upon our earliest years, that the 
universal interest of the world requires them 
to be well instructed in their province.—Dr. 
Fohnson. 

THE Dawn oF Genius.—A boy once 
came to Mozart, wishing to compose some- 
thing, and, inquiring the way to begin, Mozart 
told him to wait. ‘* But you composed much 
earlier.” ‘But I asked nothing about it,” 
replied the musician. 

THE UNCULTIVATED Evzt.—The unculti- 
vated eye beholds comparatively little of all 
that is to be seen in this beautiful world. A 
man once objected to a great painter that he 
would never tell where in nature he found 
those gorgeous hues which seemed to inflame 
his landscapes and shower purple and crimson 
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over fields and rivers. ‘I daresay,” said the 
artist, “‘ that you never see such colours; but 
do you not wish that you could ?” 


PAUSE BEFORE SAYING ‘“ YES.”—Men 
and women often, for want of consideration, 
say “Yes”? when they ought to say ‘*‘ No.” 
A young fellow offers his hand in marriage to 
a young woman, and if she would only stop 
to inquire she would find that he is a shiftless, 
good-for-nothing fellow, who will never make 
her happy, and that a union with him murt 
entail upon her untold miseries. But becausv 
he is good-looking, or has a plausible tongue, 
and pleads his cause eloquently, or because she 
thinks she may never have another chance, she 
says ‘“ Yes,”’ and walks in darkness and gloom 
all the rest of her life. 


ANSWER tO Dovusrte Acrostic III. 


(p- 574). 
A BoB 
OHLA U 
Rizzt:r0 
ErPERNAY 
TURKISH PROVERBS FOR ENGLISH 


READERS.—Here are seven proverbs imported 
from Turkey :— 


Patience is the key to joy. 
Fame is not acquired on a feather-bed. 
The lazy man says ‘I have no strength.” 
Everything finishes here below except 
enmity. 
_ Death is a black camel,that kneels before 
' every door, 
Every event that makes us weep is accom- 
panied by something to make us laugh. 
The crow was asked which were the most 
eae birds, ‘My young ones,” said 
she. 


ViRTUE IN ADVERSITY.—Virtue is like 
precious herbs, most fragrant when they are 
incensed or crushed; for prosperity doth best 
discover vice, but adversity doth best discover 
virtue.—Lacon. 


In THE FAR Nortu.—Should any one feel 
out of humour with our own climate let her 
read this cheerful calendar of a Lapland or 
Siberian year :—June 23rd, snow melts ; July 
Ist, snow gone; July 9th, fields quite green ; 
July 17th, plants at full growth; July 25th, 
plants in full ower; August 2nd, fruits ripe ; 
August Ioth, plants shed their sced; August 
18th, snow makes its appearance again, and 
winter lasts till June 23rd, 


Burrep HEATHEN DEITIES. 


The poor miner vainly cried for aid. 

Give us a turn at the oars now. 

Here are seven useful articles. 

He has put up a new fence at last. 
‘ «What! he cried, “I an ape? Ridi- 
culous! ” 

They gave him arsenic, poor dog! 


THE DEAF AND DuMB MOTHER’S Ex- 
PERIMENT.—Mary, Countess of Orkney, was 
deaf and dumb, and was married in 1753 by 
signs to her cousin, the first Marquis of 
Thomond. Soon after the birth of her first 
child the nurse, who seems to have watched 
her proceedings with curiosity, and not with- 
out suspicion, saw the young mother creep 
cautiously towards the cradle of her child, as 


~ if her brain was busy with some deep design. 
‘Presently she took a‘large stone from under 
~her shawl, and raised it up in both hands. 


The woman, who had expected nothing ‘so 
dreadful as.'this, was paralysed with horror. 
She could not move, she could not: scream, 
and the next instant down came’ the stone. 
It fell on the floor, however, not on the cradle; 
and when the child'started and awoke scream- 
ing the countess fell on her knees in a trans- 
port of joy, her experiment having proved 
that her infant possessed the sense which was 
wanting in herself. 
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LTE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


FROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 


A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


CHAPTER XI. 


oO light came to 
Ruby either 
about that 
parcel which 
was sent in her 
name to the 
Bryants’ cot- 
tage, or about 
the figure which 
followed her 
home that evening; she made all the 
inquiries she could among the village 
people, but they could tell her nothing 
that she wanted to know. Mr. Lind- 
hurst and all the family at the Priory 
still continued to look upon her story 
about being watched as she went along 
as a fancy born of her over-wrought 
nerves, and so they were not likely 
to give her any help in clearing up 
the matter. Ruby at length gave up 
thinking anything more of the subject, 


































By ALICE KING. 


because there seemed to be not the 
slightest profit in doing so; if, however, 
she chanced to be out atall late alone, an 
uncomfortable feeling would always creep 
over her; she would almost involuntarily 
hasten her steps, and would glance anxi- 
ously behind her, but the tall, dark figure 
never appeared again haunting her foot- 
steps, so gradually her fear wore off. 
Ruby visited the Bryants frequently 
after Bessie’s death, and did her best to 
bring them comfort; but the lesson of 
calm, cheerful resignation to God’s will 
she learned beneath that humble cottage 
roof did more for her young mind than 
she could possibly do for them. That 
father and mother had lost their dearest, 
best-prized earthly treasure; but with 
what bright faith, even before their 
tears were dry, did they trust their jewel 
to the Lord who gave her; how bravely 
did they strive to make Christian music 
in their home, which should be in tune 
with the songs she was learning from 
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the angels round the throne. Ben, too 
seemed softened and changed somewhat 
from his former self, and gave his parents 
less cause for uneasiness, though still 
the old wild leaven in him would at times 
rise to the surface. 

One morning, when the winter days 
were beginning to grow longer, and 
when the first message from the comin 
spring was arriving on the wings 
ot a soft south wind, a very singular 
thing happened to Ruby Stanton. She 
had been out for an early walk before 
breakfast, as was her wont, and was 
just re-entering the house with her little 
hands full of violets and snowdrops 
which she had been gathering, when 
the postman came up the avenue. She 
waited for him at the door, for she had 
a half childish pleasure in taking the 
letters, and delivering each one of them 
to its owner. She was a good deal sur- 
prised when she found among them a 
letter to herself, for, as has before been 
said, no one with whom she 
had lived before coming to 
Larcombe Priory cared enough 
about the poor orphan ever to 
write to her. She turned the 
letter curiously over and over, 
but she did not in the least 
_know the hand; she looked 

- at the post-mark, which was 
\, ‘Iixeter, but that did not en- 
lighten her any further, she 
had no correspondent that she 
knew of in that town, so at last 
she broke open the envelope. 

It was tortunate for Ruby that 
she was alone out of doors, not 
sitting at the breakfast table 
when she opened that letter-- 
such a troubled wonder came 
into her face as she looked at 
it, such a sharp cry of startled 
astonishment broke from her; 
the paper she held between her 
trembling fingers was written 








in the handwriting of her 
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mother. 

She had some scraps of old 
letters from her mother to her 
father in her possession which 
she had always preserved miost 
carefully, and oftenread and re- 
read, for everything concerning 
her parents was of sacred in- 

terest to the orphan gitl; 
thus her mothers 
handwriting was 
quite familiat 
to her, 
though 
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LROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 


she had never held that mother’s hand 
in hers. 

The instant she glanced at the paper 
which came by the post this morning she 
thought that the writing before her bore 
a strange, cloc2 resemblance to the be- 
loved characters; and the longer she 
looked at it the more certain she be- 
came that she was not mistaken. Yet 
how could it be really true? How could 
a letter come to her from one who had 
been so long in another world? Her 
brain grew dizzy at the question, her 
whole frame quivered, her eyes filled with 
tears, tears that prevented her for some 
time from reading a word in the written 
paper, the sight of which was causing 
her so much disturbance of mind. 

At length, with a strong effort (Ruby 
was a girl with a good deal of decision 
of character, and she was learning to 
make good use of that quality in gain- 
ing rule over herself) she conquered her 
emotion sufficiently to be able to read 
what was before her. The first words 
which met her wondering, eager view 
were these—‘‘If I should die at my 
child’s birth, and that child should be a 
daughter, I should wish her to read this 
as soon as she is beginning to pass from 
early girlhood into womanhood ; what I 
have written here is the only legacy I 
have to leave her.’’ 

These words were written on an en- 
velope which had been enclosed in the 
other which came by post directed to 
Ruby in a handwriting, as has before 
been said, quite unknown to her. This 
second envelope, with the superscription 
given as above in Ruby’s mother’s hand 
upon it, was open; inside of it was a 
written paper, also in Mrs. Stanton’s 
hand. That was what Ruby’s still half- 
tear-veiled eyes were now resting upon. 
It ran as follows :— 

“My child,—When you read this I 
shall have been for several years with 
God. Ihave no earthly heritage to be- 
queath you, but I can at least leave you 
these few words of love. In the first 
place, my bird, my flower, my jewel, my 
Ruby (I shall tell them to call you Ruhy, 
forit was my own mother’s), anchor your 
young heart firmly at once upon the 
Rock of Ages, then shall it be well with 
you whatever are the storms and trials 
of your future life. Let one thing be 
the star of your whole story, and let that 
thing be Icve, love of God and love for 
man. Be all truth, my Ruby. Even in 
your looks, let there never be a false 
point about you, even in your dress and 
‘outward appearance ; my gem must be 
Mm everything a real stone. Recollect 
that a Christian woman must be at once 
the- bravest and the tenderest thing on 

od’s earth; very brave and uncom- 
Promising in standing up for the right, 
Very tender and gentle in raising up 
those who have fallen; she must stand 
a8 a queen on a lofty pedestal, but a 
dueen who is never weary of stooping 
and stretching out her strong, soft hands 
to lift up those who have sunk the lowest. 
Always be ready to believe the good in 
others, for a suspicious temper is a very 
dark shadow in the fairest female cha- 
“acter where it exists; it is an especial 
- sgtace to womanhood, even more than 


itis to manhood. Remember, it is never 


thought a disgrace to be cheated and de- 
ceived. My Ruby, when women minis- 


tered to our dear Lord, Heshowed thereby 


His sacred will and pleasure that Chris- 
tian women should do good work for Him 
in all time; be a bold, large-hearted 
worker for Him, Ruby. Such are the 
last words to you, of your mother, 


Lucy STANTON,” 


Who shall tell the mingled feelings 
that were in the girl’s mind as she read ? 
What words can paint the flood of joy, 
and fear, and unutterable wonder that 
rushed over her whole being ? It seemed 
to her as if a great incredible thing had 
happened to her: as if the curtain 
between this world and the next had 
been drawn aside by a friendly angel’s 
hand, and a voice from beyond it had 
reached her. 

She stood there in the morning sun- 
shine, feeling like one who has been 
surrounded by a radiant cloud, and who 
half exults in the brightness, and half 
dreads its excess of splendour; and 
then the question went whirling through 
her brain, From whence did this letter 
come? In what strange, incompre- 
hensible way had it reached her, to-day, 
this message, this legacy from the 
dead? She was completely unable to 
find any reply, though she sought after 
one until her head was giddy, and the 
trecs in the garden seemed to be spinning 
round and round. 

After that she returned again to the 
letter, and covered it with kisses, and 
dwelt upon cach single word until, at 
length, her over-full heart and mind 
found relief in a shower of tears. 

“Ruby! Ruby! where are you?” 
cried a sharp, very imperious voice at 
the window. 

It was Miss Nancy calling her to 
breakfast. The sound made her start, 
but it also recalled her to the actual, 
everyday life around her. She dried 
her eyes, thrust the letter hastily into 
her pocket, for she had an instinctive 
feeling against saying a word about it 
at the breakfast table, and hurried in. 

‘Why, Ruby, how paie you look!” 
cried Ella. ‘I think your morning 
walk must have disagreed with you. I 
always thought it would. It is such a 
foolish habit getting up so early and 
going out. You have not half the appe- 
tite that I have.’’ 

And the young lady helped herself 
most complacently to a slice of ham. 

“*Qh, it’s just like all the rest of her 
ridiculouswhims,”’ grumbled Miss Nancy, 
behind the tea urn. 

Ruby took all these and like remarks, 
many of which were bestowed upon her 
that morning, with the meekest patience. 
Her whole mind was far too entirely 
wrapped up in the subject which had 
occupied it before she came in to heed 
what was going on around her. She 
did her best, however, to eat her break- 
fast much as usual, and so escaped 
further notice. When she left the table 
she crept quictly into Mr. Lindhurst’s 
study, and, with all her former agitation 
coming back into her face, said, showing 
him the letter,— 


“Guardian, look at this. Can you 
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the least imagine who could have sent 
it me? It came by this morning’s 
post.”’ 

Surprised by the emotion and earnest- 
ness of her manner, he fixed his eyes 
curiously upon the letter, and his face 
first was a face of wonder, then a face 
of deep thought as he read it. Then he 
folded it up very gently and slowly, and 
turned to the window, while he said, 
with nothing of the astonishment in his 
tone which Ruby had, of course, ex- 
pected,— 

“« My child, I would not trouble myself 
if I were you with trying to guess or 
discover who sent you this letter. There 
is not the faintest clue by which you 
can find out anything about it. I would 
think of it, Ruby, only as a precious 
treasure which God has sent you to 
cheer and light you throughout your 
whole life’s journey, to show you the 
way into the highest paths.’’ 

“Yes, it is indeed all that to me,” 
cried the girl, clasping her hands. “But, 
guardian, I should like to know how it 
could have come to me in this strange 
way.”’ 

“T cannot bother myself, Ruby, with 
making all sorts of fruitless inquiries for 
you about the matter,’’ he answered, 
with a sudden severity in his tone. 

“‘ Guardian,” cried Ruby, asa thought 
suddenly flashed across her, ‘‘can this 
letter have anything to do with the 
mystery which, you said a little while 
ago, would very likely now and then 
approach me in different ways ?” 

‘Perhaps it has, little Ruby; per- 
haps it has not,”’ he replied, with a half 
smile. ‘‘ Now run away to your books 
or your music, and wear the words of 
that letter always on your heart, as a 
sacred talisman to guard you from all 
evil.”’ 

Ruby did not ask any more, for she 
saw it would be useless to do so; but 
she put on her hat and went for a long 
walk alone through the fields and woods, 
and came back looking very calm and 
bright. 

(Zo be continued.) 





WHAT MAY BE DONE WITH 
SIMPLE HERBS. 


By Mepicus. 


N board ship, in the 
merchant service at 
all events, the cook 
is usually addressed 
by the men as 
“doctor.” This, 

# however, is no reason 

whyI,a medical man, 

should permit my ad- 
vice to interfere with 
the province of cook. 

Nevertheless, as there 

aremany so-called pot 

herbs which possess medicinal properties of no 
mean value, I cannot, I think, be greatly ex- 
ceeding my duty if I say a word ur two about 
gathering and storing them. The old-fashioned 
plan was to tie the dried leaves in bunches, 
and hang them on the walls, or to the roof of 


-the kitchen. This is neither a good nor a tidy 


plan. Jrom the month of May to the end of 
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August is the best time for collecting thesc 
herbs. Most of them can be gathered in 
July, but at all events they must be at the 
time in full beauty and luxuriance. In olden 
times they tell us that witches used to wander 
over moor and mountain, seeking herbs for 
love philtres, at the dead of night, and under a 
full moon. There is no occasion to risk catch- 
ing cold by being abroad at such unwholesome 
hours, gathering pot herbs. You do not 
require the aid of the moon, but itis important 
that you should avoid the noonday sun ; at the 
same time there should be no moisture on the 
herbs when collected. Next, you must dry 
them as speedily as possible. This is best 
done before a moderately hot fire. When they 
are perfectly dry you may proceed to store 
them. If you mean to collect, say, half a dozen 
different sorts, procure six nice air-tight bottles 
of small sizes, and label them with the names 
of the herbs. The dried leaves are then picked 
from the stems and powdered, then passed 
through a sieve, and then bottled. I have 
known a young girl-housekeeper to possess a 
highly useful and quite ornamental collection 
of powdered herbs. 

Now I do not wish my readers to constitute 
themselves doctors in embryo, amateur phar- 
maceutists; no, nor little skilled old wives 
either; but there are very many things about 
some of the commonest herbs, which it will do 
every girl who means to make herself a useful 
member of society good to know. 

I'll take them as they come to my memory. 
The name cherzid brings back to my mind the 
days of my youth, 


“When I roved a young Highlander o’er the 
dark heath,” 


and used to gather and chew, for sake of its 
aromatic flavour, a pretty little green plant 
that grew under hedges and by the waysides. 
It was called myrrh, however, in my country. 
It smells exactly like paregoric, and if you do 
not know it in any other way you may knowit 
by that. But be sure of it, because it grows 
where the deadly hemlock thrives, azd the 
leaves of the two are very much alike. Chervil 
makes a nice addition to a salad, and although 
mot to my knowledge used in medicine, pos- 
sesses, nevertheless, aromatic .qualities, and 
would therefore tend to strengthen the diges- 
tion. There is also a kitchen garden chervil, 
and it makes a pretty border fora walk. It 
should be gathered in June for powdering. 
The flowery tufted ¢iyme brings. to my 
recollection the words of Virgil, as translated 
by Dryden :-— 
«"No more, my goats, shall I behold you climb 
Lhe steepy cliffs to crop the flowery thyme.” 


That would, of course, be the wild thyme. 
Let us go to the garden to gather ours. It is 
aromatic ina high degree, the lemon-scented 
variety being probably the choicest. It is 
used in making perfumes, its essential oil 
being called marjoram oil. Gather it in July. 

Sweet basil is worthy of cultivation in 
gardens. A nice aromatic sauce for table use 
is made by gathering the fresh leaves in 
August, putting them in a bottle; covering 
them with vinegar, and steeping for ten days. 
This. also possesses aromatic qualities. ere 
is a well-known plant, and its leaves: are 
gathered about June for drying. Independent 
of its table use, an infusion or tea may be made 
ot its leaves, a teaspoonful now and then of 
this being useful in many forms of indigestion. 
Zarragon is easy of cultivation, and if grown 
ona dry soil is quite hardy. It may be dried 
as other herbs, or a deliciously flavoured 
vinegar may be made from the leaves. If the 
latter is wished, they must be gathered before 
coming into bloom, and steeped in vinegar for 
a fortnight in a jug. Fermentation takes 
place, and it is then strained through flannel, 
a little isingiass added, and bottled. 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 


The well-known e/der tree is a shrub which 
is to be found in hedges, and from its flowers 
or berries many useful articles are made. I 
may mention one or two. Zéder flower oint- 

' ment, for instance, is a very nice cooling 
application for the skin when red and irritated. 
The fresh flowers of the elder are simply 
boiled in the purest lard until crisp, the whole 
is then strained through a linen cloth, and the 
ointment thus obtained is poured into stone 
jars. Ithas tobe kept inacool place. Lider 
flower vinegar is a nice cooling adjunct to the 
toilet, but of this and of elder flower water I 
hope to have the opportunity of writing 
another day, as well as about other harmless 
luxuries for the dressing-room. I might tell 
you how to make elder-berry wine, but would 
sooner you should apply to the other “doctor” 
—the cook. 

Parsley cannot always be got fresh. It 
possesses medicinal qualities of great value, 
for it not only stimulates digestion but cools 
and purifies the blood. It is best gathered in 
July for powdering. 

Sage.—This is a well-known garden herb, 
and one of great utility. Like the domestic 
cat, it is too well-known to need description. 
Again I refer you to the other “doctor” to 
describe its table use ; be it mine to inform you 
of its curative properties. ‘The tea is made as 
ordinary tea from the dried leaves, and is useful 
as a stomachic or aid to digestion;,and also as 
an astringent tonic. The smaller leaves only 
should be used. A large handful of sage 
leaves may be boiled in a pint of water until 
it is reduced to half-a-pint. This makes a 
nice cooling gargle in sore throats, and surely 
so simple a remedy should be more often used, 
for, you see, it is always at hand, which a 
physician is not. , 

Peppermint.—Three kinds are usually em- 
ployed. The vinegar of mint is thus made :— 
Any large open-mouthed bottle is filled with 
leaves, covered up with vinegar, and left for 
three weeks ere it is strained off. Peppermint 
is a valuable stimulating stomachic. Chewing 
the young green leaves, while in the kitchen 
garden, is often sufficient in itself to restore 
an absent appetite. 

The herb called wormwood is a much more 
valuable tonic and appetiser, in my opinion, 
than many imagine. I will tell you how 
to make a tincture of it. Weigh half an 
ounce of the dried herbs—get it from a 
chemist’s—and cut it fine. This is kept fora 
week in a bottle containing six ounces of what 
druggists call proof spirit ; it is then squeezed 
through muslin or fine linen, and afterwards 
filtered. It isa good thing to know how to 
filter such preparations as these. The plan is 
very simple. A common funnel used in filling 
bottles is placed in a wide- mouthed glass 
vessel, say a pickle bottle. You must next 
prepare a piece of blotting paper, so that it 
will just fit the inside of the top part of the 
funnel. Fold the paper in the centre twice on 
its own length, you can then easily form a filter 
to fit the funnel, which will have three thick- 
nesses of paper at one side and one on the 
other. You do not tear a hole in the bottom, 
the liquor makes its way through the blotting 
paper and drops slowly into the receiver. 
The dose of the tincture of wormwood is a 
small teaspoonful or less in a little water twice 
or thrice daily. 

Dandelion is usually looked upon as a mere 
weed, but it is a very valuable one indeed, for 
not only are the young and tender leaves 
delicious and wholesome when used in a salad, 
or even asa salad with cheese, but it has a 
mild yet efficient action on the liver; and even 
young people’s livers are apt to be out of 
order at times. The roots are used medicinally. 
You may prepare the juice, or wine, in the fol- 
lowing way :— First dig your roots clean, and 
well wash them, cut them in pieces, and put 
them in a mortar, then well bruise them to 


extract the juice, and having strained it of 
and having measured it, add a third of its bulk 
of rectified spirits of wine. (Do not make q 
mistake and put methylated spirits.) It must 
stand for a week before it is filtered. ‘The 
dose is about thirty drops three times 
day. The decoction of dandelion may thus. 
be prepared :—Boil an ounce of fresh sliceq 
dandelion root in a pint of water until it is 
reduced to half a pint; having strained it, add 
thereto an ounce of the compound tincture of 
horseradish, and the same quantity of the 
compound tincture of oranges, and your decoc- 
tion is complete. The dose is two or three 
tablespoonfuls thrice a day. A/emo.—I onl 

order safe doses, and rather under than over the 
quantity needed for a girl of from twelve to 
hfteen. Girls under this age should not physic 
themselves, nor anyone else. A good remedy 
for anyone who is troubled with biliousness is 
dandelion tea. You make it thus :—Take of 
dandelion root, bruised, one ounce. This is to 
be boiled for ten minutes in a pint of water; 
pour it off, and add boiling water to make up 
toa pint. A small wineglassful may be taken 
three times a day. 

Chamoméle.—This is one of the most useful 
herbs that ever grew. I have hardly space to 
tell of all its virtues, whether it be applied 
externally as in a poultice, or decoction, 
or taken internally. It is best used inter- 
nally in the form of tea. I give its recipe 
as under :—Take of the flowers one ounce, of 
bruised ginger one ounce, of boiling water one 
pint, anda fewcloves. Infuse this in an carthen- 
ware teapot for half an hour, and when cold your 
tea is ready. Thedoseis one or two tablespoon- 
fuls three times a day. If a decoction is wanted 
for an inflamed surface omit the ginger and 
cloves, and boil for an hour. I can earnestly 


recommend chamomile tea to young weakly 
girls with little appetite, and if they take from 
five to fifteen drops of tincture of iron three 
times a day at the same time, much good is 
sure to accrue, 
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hardly necessary to pre 
face these few remarks 
on method in teaching 
with that trite old-fashioned saying that 
« Whatever is worth ‘doing at all’ is worth 
deing well,” yet so convinced am I of the 
truth and enormous value of the old bs 
—which, like many venerable and generily: 
accepted maxims, is frequently accorded | ‘ 
scant attention—that my friends, and especi4 [ 
my younger ones, must pardon me for . 
choosing a starting point of a more nov 

character. 


ON METHOD IN TEACHING THE PIANOFORTE. 


Touching that branch of study—viz., ptano- 
forte playing, which I feel sure you all think 
worth taking up, and which I am going to 
endeavour to make you do well, I can only tell 
you (and I have spent the greater part of my 
life in telling my pupils the same thing) that 
method, and a method consistent throughout, 
is absolutely necessary from the moment a 
child’s fingers are placed on the key-board. 
Aye, even earlier than this, when what is 
usually considered the dry routine of learning 
the notation of both clefs is struggled—some- 
times, alas! tearfully—through. Now, for my 
part, I do not hesitate to deny cz toto the 
smallest necessity for any such term as dry 
being applicable to the beautiful and attractive 
art of music, nor for anything resembling a 
struggle being needed during the introduction 
to its elementary principles. I believe that no 
person can possibly impart instruction of any 
kind thoroughly, nor can he even hope to gain 
the attention and goodwill of his pupils, unless 
he be himself master of his subject, and in love 
with teaching for its own sake. 

As, however, the Utopia of education re- 
mains yet a land for discovery by some 
Columbus of the future, and for the present, 
untortunately, bad teaching—z.e., teaching 
without method—still exists, I trust a word or 
two in the direction of reformation by the 
application of something like system to the 
study of that universally-used and much- 
abused instrument, the pianoforte, may not 
prove quite valueless, © 

It is highly desirable, if not an absolute szve 
qué non, that a teacher, in addition to a 
thorough acquaintance with the subject to be 
taught, should possess the golden virtues of 
patience and forbearance; of these an inex- 
haustible supply must be laid in, for be sure it 
will be heavily drawn upon. 

Witk children just beginning I should 
strongly recommend the superintendence of a 
governess or advanced student, this being a 
material assistance to the master, and ensuring 
a safe and rapid progress for the pupil who, 
thus happily guided, will be saved from falling 
into numberless bad habits, wonderfully easy 
. acquire, but not quite so easy to get rid 
of. 

Take a child fiom the first stage of its 
musical career: a reason should be forthcoming 
for everything, nor should the importance of 
method, even in the minutest details, be over- 
looked. For instance, the child should be 
made to understand that a difference, and a 
considerable difference, exists between his right 
hand and his left; again, though he may 
know without being told, that his fingers col- 
lectively number ten, he should also know 
that in England each hand is said to rejoice in 
the possession of four fingers and a thumb, 
which will account for the difference of finger- 
ing in English and foreign music, though at 
the same timé he need not be allowed to infer 
‘that English hands are constructed .on any 
different principle.from foreign ones. 

‘With regard to the names of the notes, an 
ordinary child finds some difficulty in retain- 
Ing a string of dodging letters such as E, G, 
B, D, F,.&c. The spaces in the treble, it is 
true, spell an easily remembered word, 
F ACE; but as the lines and other spaces are 
not accommodating enough to arrange them- 
selves also into words, the easiest: method ot 
fixing them on a young, and perhaps treacher- 

ous, memory is. to make up short sentences, the 
Anitial letters of whose words give the letters 
of the notes on the lines or in the spaces in 
Tegular order.. For example, in this sentence, 

‘Every Good Briton Deals Fairly,”’ the 

Capitals supply us with the five’ treble lines, 
‘Whilst the. bass lines may be readily picked out 
-M the’ following : — “Good Britons Deal 

arly Always,” and so on. 
ie next step on the ladder will be to make 


the child find out the corresponding keys on 


the pianoforte, then to place his hands properly 
on those keys. The seat also should be~firm, 
the body erect, and should the floor be yet 
some distance from the little player’s feet, he 
may be granted the indulgence of a footstool, 
this having the advantage of preventing all 
premature use of the pedals, at the same time 
putting a stop to all swaying to and fro of the 
body, a fault, by the way, not always confized 
to beginners. 

A very important feature in musical educa- 
tion is that of scale practice, in which I always 
advocateat first the useof each hand separately, 
a method less confusing to the mind than the 
management of the two hands at once. The 


fingering must first be attended to, then the’ 


necessary evenness of touch—z.e., no undue 
prominence to be arrogated by the thumb, nor 
any undue weakness to be permitted for the 
third finger. Scales should be practised in 
circular order—viz., C major, A minor, G 
major, E minor, &c., until we work round to 
our original starting place, C. When :the 
fingers of each hand, by dint of methodical 
training, fall naturally into their proper places 
then both hands may be taken together at the 
distance of an octave; later on they should be 
practised in thirds, sixths, and tenths, and last 
of all in contrary motion. Thus, by a com- 
plete mastery of scale practice, most other 
difficulties will vanish. Scales constitute the 
very foundation of good playing, and without 
a perfect knowledge and performance of them 
very little hope can be held out to anyone of 
becoming a pianoforte player at all. 

One point I would strongly impress upon 
my young readers is, that they themselves are 
mainly responsible for the proficiency of their 
scales, after they have been duly taught and 
passed by their teacher. At the same time I 
have found it a good plan to ask haphazard 


_ for one or more scales at every lesson, just by 


way of a slight check. Besides the usual 
minor scale, which ascends and descends in 
different ways, sometimes termed arbitrary or 
melodic, I would urge an ‘acquaintance with 
the continually-used harmonic miner. scale, 


_ which is the same in its ascent and déscent. 


The only other scale to be mastered is the 


chromatic, which admits of two methods. of . 


fingering, both good. I presume my readers 
are conversant with one or the other. 

With regard to the selection of music for 
study, a taste for the classical should always 
be encouraged. For an early stage in the 
easy sonatinas, rondos, &c., of Clementi, 


Kithlan, Haydn, Dussek, and even Beet- - 


hoven, will be found a mine of wealth; at the 
same time no veto need be placed on lighter, 
mddern music, provided .it has an instructive 
aim in view, such as the conquering of diffi- 
culties in time and the like; for this, easy 


duets, and for small hands, trios for three . 


performers at one pianoforte, will be found 
both useful and attractive. — - : 
Another point not to be lost sight .of is the 
method of counting time out loud, although 
this wholesome method is as often as not 
more honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. The metronome is of ‘use for 
exercises, and it would be well for. every 


aspiring performer to remember that he must . 


play to his counting, and not count 


playing. ' 
Progressing. beyond the easy sonatinas, 


to his 


rondos, &c., alluded to, the more difficult _ . 
sonatas by the great masters may now be. 


attacked, not omitting the salutary discipline 
of such exercises as Cramer’s, Heller’s ‘‘Intro- 
duction to the Art of .Phrasing,”’ Czerny’s 
‘*‘ Forty Daily Studies,” Chaulieu’s ‘‘ Exten- 
sions,” &c., &c., as aids towards the conquest 
of all difficulties of technique. 

Speaking of sonatas, many young people 


in the habit of playing them frequently would . 


be puzzled to explain what a sonata really is. 
As far as the derivation of the word goes 


| 
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- that- will not help us much; some say it iss 


taken from the ltalian. Swoware—to sound ; 
others trace it to Sonetto—a sonnet. What- 
ever root we may have to thank for tne forma- 
tion of the word, the work itself is evidently 
an outcome of the old-fashioned sate de pitces; 
a set of compositions in dance-time much 
favoured by writers in the seventeenth and. 
eighteenth centuries, consisting for the most. 
part of allemande, courante, bourrée, gavotte,. 
sarabande, minuet, passepied, gigue. 

These suites were .written in the same key,, 
one or two numbers sometimes changing into. 
the tonic minor. Couperin, Rameau, Corelli, 
Handel, and. a few others occasionally 
adopted the peculiar plan of placing at the 
signature one sharp less than was actually 
required, the omitted though necessary sharp 
being, always the leading note of the scale. 
Thus, the air known as the ‘* Harmonious. 
Blacksmith,” by Handel, written in the key 
of E, had only three sharps at its signature, 
D, the leading note, being always accident- 
ally raised. 

When these suites began to show signs of 
impending dissolution, they were used as the: 
ground-work for the modern sonata, from, 
which, by the way, we have somewhat strayed. 
In the sonata, the first movement is generally 
an allegro. It should have two themes, each 
ending with a double bar ; afterwards comes a 
slov movement followed by an allegro or 
rondo; sometimes a fourth movement is in- 
serted between the second and third, called a 
minuet and trio, replaced in the first instance 
by Beethoven, by a scherzo. 

There seems a tendency nowadays to re- 
vive some of the old forms and to use them 
as models—and very laudably so; for whilst 
preserving the quaint attractiveness of the 
old styles we have the advantage of hearing 
them on our modern pianofortes: instead of 
their feeble precursors, the spinet and harpsi- 
chord, In some suites, more particularly 
those of Bach and Handel, other forms of 
writing were added to the numbers already 
mentioned, viz., the prelude, the air with. 
variations, or air avec doubles, a very well-- 
known one being, the ‘*Harmonious Black-- 
smith” previously referred to, and inserted by 
Handel in his fifth suite; in addition to these: 
we find the musette, which is merely a con- 


' tinuation of one of the dances with a sort of 
- drone bass, so called after the musette or small. 


bagpipe. 
The fugue was, one may say, perfected by. 
Bach and Handel, and this brings us still, 


-further on our upward course, viz., to the 


study of such works as the forty-eight pre-- 
ludes and fugues of J. S. Bach, exercises in: 
legato playing and phrasing that can hardly, 
be equalled and most assuredly not sure 
passed. 

In addition to these severer forms of. comr- 
position an interesting friendship may be- 
formed with composers like Chopin, Hummel,, 
Field, Mendelssohn, Weber, &c., &c., giving. 
a passing shake of the hand to those of the 
modern school, -as Thalberg, Liszt; and 
others. ae 

Now asI hold that example invariably gets. 
the better of precept, I look upon thé best 


* method of obtaining proficiency in pianoforte 


playing to be to embrace every opportunity. of 
hearing good performers. 

' In private practising don’t forget method. 
Begin everything slowly: first securing the 
notes and their proper production, always: 
accommodating the easier bars to the more 
difficult in point of time. 

Never allow any difficulty to discourage you. 
the first day, for if you do, and perseverance 
be neglected, the difficulties will be increased 
the second day ; and, after that, you will have 
no method or heart left to do battle with. any 
difficulty at all. 
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MR. RUSKIN'S MAY-DAY FESTIVAL 


AT WHITELANDS COLLEGE. 
By J. A. Owen. 


IT was with the anticipation of much pleasure 
that I accepted an invitation to go “a May- 
ing” this year; not into fields and meadows, 
tis true, but into the College of Whitelands, 
which proved to be a charming and flowery 
oasis in the dusty prosaic stretch of the King’s- 
road, Chelsea. Through the kindness of Mrs. 
Newton I have been enabled to give our 
readers the following account of a very happy 
morning :— 

As May-day this year fell on a Sunday, Mr. 
Reskin, who takes a lively interest in this 
College, selected Monday, the 2nd, for the 
inauguration of this pearl of festivals. All 
preparations for the important events of the 
morning had been kept secret by the Principal, 
the Rev. J. P. Faunthorpe, so that the 
students might be really and truly surprised ; 
and beyond the coming election of a May 
Queen they knew nothing. 

Early in the morning Miss Stanley, the 
head governess, and numbers were astir and 
busy decorating the chapel, the large lecture- 
room, and the lower part of the house with 
garlands of moss and flowers which arrived in 
profusion from the country. Others wove 
wreaths and collected knots for personal adorn- 
ment, and at 9.10 a.m. all crowded into the 
chapel for the quiet but joyous service of the 
morning. The light costumes and graceful 
disposal of spring blossoms, with the soft 
light of the early sun falling through the east 
windows, made the scene there very beautiful; 
and the service of grateful song which rose 
irom young hearts gladdened by the sight 
of masses of blue-bells, primroses, and other 
sweet flowers, was surely acceptable in the 
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ears of Him who 
‘“‘so clothes the 
lilies of the 
field.” 

At teno’clock 
a few friends, 
amongst whom 
M4. were Mrs. Faun- 
thorpe, Sir 
Henry Cole, the 
Rector of Chel- 
sea and Mrs. 
Blunt, Miss 
Archer, the 
directress of the 
VictoriaLyceum 
at Berlin, &c., 
met thestudents 
in the lecture- 
room, where the 
festivities began by the rendering of Miiller’s 
‘* May-day.” Then the Principal, remark- 
ing that he had been forbidden to pub- 
lish the morning’s programme beforehand, 
read Tennyson’s *‘ Queen of the May,” and on 
concluding said, “ Now it is for you to elect 
jour Mszy Queen. Mr. Ruskin’s orders are 
that ‘she must be chosen from the Juniors by 
the Seniors; she may be the cleverest and the 
prettiest, but she »zwst be the likeablest and 
the loveablest ;’ these are his own words.” 
A voting paper was then passed to each of the 
140 students, who secretly wrote the name of 
the candidate she favoured, and then doubled 
the slip. These were collected quickly ; Miss 
Martin and Miss Skinner withdrew to scru- 
tinise the numbers, and in the interval Weber’s 
“« Hail, all hail!” and “The Angels Breathe 
on Flowers,” by J. Naylor, in parts, were sung. 
After a short hush, Ellen Osborn was announced 
“*May Queen” amidst general delight; and 
she at once appointed Mary Birch and Fanny 
Vance, Seniors, her first and second hand- 
maids, and Annie Brook her maid of honour; 
they then carried her off to be robed and 
crowned, 

In the interval Miss Kemm, who has been 
receatly elected a member of the Royal His- 
torical Society, gave a short but most interest- 
ing lecture on ‘‘ May-day Sportsand Pastimes” ; 
“Old May Day,” a carol by Benedict, was 
sung; and the whole company, with their 
bouquets, filed out: into the corridor, which 
they lined on either side to welcome the May 
Queen. She duly appeared, garlanded with 
moss and sweet flowers, and draped in white, 
covered with knots of various blossoms, She 
wore a crown of moss anu stellaria, and 
carried a sceptre tipped with flowers. Be- 
hind followed her two handmaidens and six 
younger companions, each bearing four ele- 
gantly-bound volumes of Mr. Ruskin’s works, 
the first maiden carrying three upon a cushion. 

The procession closed in “two and two”; 
the Queen took her place on a chair‘of state, 
and a May-day car>] was sung, She was then 
presented by the Principal, who said he 
was commanded by Mr. Ruskin to be for that 
day ‘‘her obedient servant,”’ with a very beau- 
tiful gold cross and chain, the gift of the 
author of the festival. On the cross were 
hawthorn blossoms and leaves in gold, of per- 
fect workmanship. The Rev. Gerald Blunt next 
presented her with a bouquet of roses; after 
which, selecting ‘¢ Sesame and lilies’’ for her 
self, the Queen, through her “ minister,” pre- 
sented the twenty-seven volumes, richly bound 
in “Ruskin blue”’ calf, or, rather, fine kid, 
which he had so generously sent to her for 
that purpose. His desire was that in all cases 
the reason of the gift should be “ that they 
found grace in the eyes of the Queen and her 
handmaidens,” and the ‘“ why and wherefore” 
should in each case be stated. 

In reference to the cross Mr. Ruskin said 
in his.letter that if the Queen was worthy to be 
deemed the likeablest and the loveablest of all 


the students it was surely fitting that she should 
receive a small trinket in token of their love, 

To her maids of honour she gave ‘The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture” and “The Queen of 
the Air”; to her maid, Annie Brook, “The 
Eag'e’s Nest.” 

Perhaps it may be interesting to tell some 
of the reasons why the Queen presented books 
to certain girls; sometimes it was only that 
truly royal one, ‘‘because the Queen liked her.” 

S. Thomas received “ Fors Clavigera”’; 
reason why—she is a noble and good girl. L, 
Campbell, ‘Ethics of the Dust,” because the 
girls like her; she is pleasant. A, Robey, 
‘“‘Frondes Agrestes”—she helps the girls, 
M. Craney, ‘Bibliotheca Pastorum ”—she 
works hard. J. Hassett, ‘‘ Aratra Pentelicj ?_ 
she stands up for what is right. B. Taylor, 
‘‘ Ariadne Florentina ’’—she is unselfish. L, 
Malton, ‘‘ The Two Paths ?’—she obeys the 
Principal. And so on. 

This done, and loyal homage having been 
paid by each fortunate nominee, the Principal 
gave a short sketch of Mr. Ruskin’s ideal of a 
May Queen, and congratulated the whole 
body on the possession of so many costly 
surprises through the medium of the Queen, 
about which they had never heard a word, 
He said that once a young girl. rich and well 
born, and living in a country village, had un- 
dertaken to full this ideal, and, supported by 
the advice and even contributions of Mr, 
Ruskin, gave anyone whatever she liked on 
May-day except ‘creature comforts,” or 
those gifts miscalled ‘ charity.” But the 
scheme fell through on account of the strong 
Opposition of her parents, and a “certain 
young gentleman.” 

Although only an experiment, the arrange- 
ments had been perfectly carried out, even 
beyond expectation. He then told them Mr. 
Ruskin wished to impress them with the fact 
of the special importance of their work. As 
future national school mistresses they would 
have entrusted to them the teaching of chil- 
dren who could not learn, like their richer sis- 
ters, where they pleased and when they 
pleased, but often only at school. That edu- 
cation meant cultivating in them what was 
right and good; crushing and killing what 
was bad. He, as their Principal, enjoined 
the twenty-seven gift holders to value Mr. 
Ruskin’s words and his costly volumes as be- 
yond price; never to part with, or even lend 
the books, and to read them with the aid of 
a good dictionary. In each one Mr. Ruskin 
said he had written ‘carefully, and with pains, 
his own name.” Jn conclusion he read a 
letter of thanks from the students to Mr. 
Ruskin, conveying not only their thanks, but 
their desire to see his face. 

The Rev. G. Blunt proposed a vote of 
thanks to the author of the delightful festival ; 
the National Anthem followed, and the royal 
proclamation of a holiday till 7 p.m. sent the 
happy ‘‘ Mayers ” away. 

The Editor of THE Grru’s OWN PAPER 
presented a handsomely bound copy of THE 
GiRL’s Own ANNUAL, which was given to 
Alice Cole, as being the most diligent 
student in the eyes of her teachers. 

Our readers will perhaps wish to know 
which other girls were fortunate in receiving 
gifts: —E. Merton has “The Laws ol 
Fesole;’’ C. Croucher, ‘Proserpine; 
Haynes, ‘“‘ Arrows of the Chace;” M. Goode, 
the same; A. Hall, ‘ Deucalion; E. 
Osburn, “Stones of Venice; A. Cocks- 
edge, “Val d’Arno;” A. Wing, «The 
Crown of Wild Olive;” A. Thompson, 
“ Miscellaneous Pamphlets;” L. Lyles, 
“Time and Tide;” A. Llewellyn, “A Joy 
for Ever ;”? V. Goodall, ‘* Munera Pulveris i, 
A. Adeane, Rock Honeycomb ;”’ J. - ‘ 
Paer, “St. Mark’s Rest;”” R. Mun ce 
“Mornings in Florence; ” M. Hayes, see 
this Last.” All these are works by Mr. Ruski 
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“¢T AM SURE I OUGHT TO BE VERY THANKFUL.”* 


Eleanor’s Ambition, p. 587. 
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ELEANOR’S AMBITION. 


By the Author ot ‘* The White Cress and Dove of 
Pearls,’”’ ‘‘ Selina’s Story,” &c. 





CHAPTER IV. 

w= NNA’Scaseismostseri- 
*  ous,’’ said Edith Old- 
field. ‘’Tis inflam- 
mation of the brain. 
Her mamma was sent 
for yesterday, and her 
papa has been tele- 
graphed for to-day.”’ 

“Could anything 
be more untortu- 
nate!’’ exclaimed 
Eleanor. ‘‘ The ex- 
amination she was 
studying for was to 
come off next week.”’ 

“Yes, and the 
nearer it was, the 
greater the pres- 
sure,”’ said Evelyn. 
** However all we can 
think about now is 
whether she will get 
through this illness. 
There’s no chance of 
the examination, but 
that’s a very second- 
ary consideration 
when her life is in danger.”’ 

“Tt is a pity it had not been so 
before,’ said Catharine Townsly, with a 
very heavy sigh. Edith Oldfield asked 
her if she and Eleanor would not come in 
to tea. ‘‘ We are all in such low spirits 
about Anna,”’ she said, ‘‘ that we cannot 
apply to any‘hing, and it seems an age 
since you’ve beenin. I was quite sur- 
prised to see Eleanor at the Bible class.’’ 
Catharine knew who might be expected 
that evening at The Limes, so she ex- 
cused herself, but said beseechingly to 
Eleanor, ‘‘You might go, Eleanor, it 
would do you good.”’ _ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Eleanor, ‘‘ there must be 
something in the weather, I think, for 
I’ve not been able to study either.’’ 

So Catharine returned home alone 
and Eleanor was soon ensconced, with 
her particular friend Evelyn, in a little 
library of the rectory. It was not the 
family library, nor the rector’s study. It, 
had been fitted up for the two girls Evelyn 
and Edith. Edith rather ostentatiously 
called it a boudoir, while Evelyn whose 





proclivities were more literary insisted 


that as— 
‘My ‘walls’ they are furnished with 
‘books,’ ”’ 
the room was a library, and boudoir was 
a misnomer, 

If there is anything in a name she was 
tight. Evelyn was Eleanor’s gossip. 
The two girls had much in common— 
similarity of tastes and a fair share of 
ambition. Evelyn had succeeded in 
some of the examinations in which 
Eleanor had failed, but that was because 
she had a cooler head and less en- 


thusiastic temperament than her friend. 


She was more under control, and did not 
give out in the beginning the energies 
she should need till the race was run. 
Then she was obliged to take care of her 
health. Nevertheless her father felt that 
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she needed much watching, and, while 
he encouraged her etforts to excel those 
who were in competition with her, he 
often warned her of the desire to out- 
shine them. He knew her tendencies; 
while the change in Eleanor Townsly and 
hints that had reached him of her un- 
happiness at home convinced him that 
she too was in some way or other the 
victim of an inordinate ambition. 

He hardly knew which young people 
were most troublesome, those who 
wanted the spur or those who wanted 
the bridle. 

He had often urged Mr. Fitton not to 
allow his dear child’s ambition too much 
rein, and Mr. Fitton had invariably re- 
plied that he gave her the best advice 
he could, and it was against his wishes 
if she studied late at night. Yet now 
poor Anna, on whose future hung so 
many bright hopes and_ cherished 
schemes, was laid upon a bed of sick- 
ness, having, as literally as poor Kirke 
White, 


‘* Nursed the pinion which impelled the 
steel." 


So it will be seen that the rector had 
his reasons for reminding his. class that 
afternoon that the wisdom of parents 
should be accepted during the time of 
our youth and inexperience; that we 
should not add to the anxiety they have 
always to feel about us; that youth 
knows how to burn the lamp, and age 
knows how to feed it. 

‘* T sec now why your papa spuke so,”’ 
said Eleanor to Evelyn. 


“Yes, and when caps are thrown a 
crowd among, 
Those whom they fit may put them 
on.”’ 


‘J wish the cap hadn’t fitted me so 
well,” said Eleanor. ‘‘Do you know 
Evelyn I went to the Bible class this 
afternoon because I was disgusted with. 
myself, and alittle cross with everybody. 
I hoped to get some comfort, but it only 
made me feel worse. I’ve begun to fear 
that I’m not making a right use of my 
life. What if, after all, it should be a 
failure !’’ 

“Oh you’re out of sorts, and hearing 

of Anna was not likely to put you in 
tune. Still you’re not looking well, 
Eleanor, and you must be warned by 
her not to draw the bow too tightly. 
I daresay papa had you in his mind. I 
wanted to ask you something, but don’t 
tell me if you are not at liberty to do so. 
Report has it that Catharine and Mr. 
Lovell are engaged, and as papa met 
Mr. Lovell coming from your house 
dooking as if he were in the seventh 
heaven the other evening he thought it 
might be true. Especially as Mr. 
Lovell would have tried the experiment 
of walking over him if he hadn’t got 
out of his way.” 

Eleanor smiled. ‘ They are en- 
gaged,” she said, ‘but they don’t 
intend to get married very soon.”’ 

**So much the better. You'll be lost 
without Catharine. I wish she wasn’t 
so exemplary. Edith and I have a 
proper appreciation of her, but mamma 
holds her up to us till we almost feel as 
if we hadn’t.’’ 


‘I don’t wonder,” said Eleanor, “Ip, 
very annoying to have other girls held y 
to you. When I was at school the 
might allude to Bruce’s spider for m 
edification, or the tortoise that beat the 
hare. But another girl! Oh! it was un- 
endurable. I wished the paragon might 
do something which should unpara. 
gonise her, and when Catharine has 
taken a lecturing fit, I have often quite 
extinguished her by saying, ‘Zazssez-snyj 
aller.’ ‘Many daughters have done 
virtuously, but thou excellest them all.” 

_‘* Well, Catharine is only three years 
older than you; you have a right to give 
her a Roland for her Oliver.’’ 

“No I hav’n’t. I’m of no good to 
anybody, and she is. But, oh, what a 
mysterious Providence that a girl like 
Anna Fitton, who had the good of those 
dearest to her woven in with every pur- 
pose and aim should be——"”* 

Eleanor’s speech was cut short as she 
caught sight of the rector standing in 
the doorway. 

“Will you mend me these gloves, 
Evelyn?’ he said. Then, having handed 
them to her, he took the chair Evelyn 
vacated and, addressing Eleanor, said— 

‘No, my dear, there is no mysterious 
Providence in the circumstance of our 
dear Anna being prostrate at the time 
she expected to be going in for honours, 
it were strange, indeed, if it were other- 
wise. Unless God would work miracles 
for our especial benefit we cannot won- 
der if Nature impartially exacts her 
penalties for the violence we do her.” 

‘Then you think Anna’s illness is all 
owing to over-study?”’ 

“‘Over-study, want of exercise, want 
of sleep, and, above all, the means she 
has taken to keep herself awake at 
night while she has been stimulating 
her exhausted brain to fresh efforts. It 
has transpired that latterly she has been 
plunging her feet into cold water and 
putting cold water bandages to her chest 
every time that she was in danger of 
succumbing to drowsiness. So the 
vessels of the head have become over- 
charged, and the abnormal excitement 
has induced inflammation. If no mis- 
chief were to be done she would be a 
physiological phenomenon.”’ ; 

‘“‘T never knew of such a thing,”’ said 
Eleanor. ‘I should have thought Anna 
was too wise to do'that.”” 

“At what’ point did you. expect her 
common sense to come to her aid, and 
her enthusiasm to be held in check?” in- 
quired the rector, looking curiously at her. 

She replied to his question by asking 
him another. 

“Don’t you think they put the 
standards too high, Mr. Oldfield, and 
make the candidates pass through too 
fine a sieve? Ifthe examination is such 
a strain on a girl like Anna, what must 
it be on an ordinary girl ?”’ ; 

‘Yes; every year the cry is ‘raise the 
standard.’ But that is to keep down 
the competition, which is @noemtons, 
Then the different papers are prepare 
by men who have made the subjects 0 
them their life study. Not the know- 
ledge but the patents of its acquisition 
are the mark at which many candidates 
are aiming.”’ 


: Y oa] 
‘“‘It may be so with some of us, said 
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Eleanor colouring, ‘‘but I am sure it 
was never so with Anna. If she wanted 
to have her acquirements patented it 
was that she might be more successful 
as a teacher.”’ 

‘© Yes, we see in her case how even a 
laudable ambition, if it is pushed beyond 
its just limits, may defeat its own object. 
If Anna had allowed her parents to have 
judged for her she would not so merci- 
lessly have abridged her hours of sleep. 
The thought of what her mother would 
say must have interdicted the cold water 
experiment. Besides our health is a 
talent for the abuse of which we are 
responsible toGod. I reminded her last 
holidays, as now I would remind you, of 
what a good man once said to an oil- 
consuming student, ‘ Our bodies are the 
temples of the Holy Ghost, and we have 
no right either to sap the foundation or 
to injure the walls.’”’ 

‘‘Tam sure I ought to be very thank- 
ful that I wasn’t allowed my own way in 
these matters,” said Evelyn. ‘1 re- 
belled agaiast interference at the time, 
but I did not lose through it in the long 
run.” 

‘‘No; slow and steady won the race 
for you, when if you had been suffered 
tokeep up the pace you started at you 
must have failed from the inevitable 
reaction. I approve of the higher edu- 
cation of women. I do not want to dis- 
courage them from entering Girton and 
Newnham, or to throw cold water on 
the intellectual aspirations of young 
girls. But it is the feverish excitement, 
the over anxiety, the forgetting all rela- 
tive and domestic claims ina passion 
for scholastic distinctions that I depre- 
cate. Itis the outcome of an ambition 
inordinate enough to quench holier fire, 
that God has lighted on the altar of the 
heart.”” 

“I wish you would give us a Bible 
lesson on ambition, Mr. Oldfield,”’ said 
Eleanor, looking down through a mist of 
tears. 

_ “Iwill, my dear, but not immediately. 
it might pain the Fittons if they thought 
that Anna’s illness had suggested it.” 

Evelyn handed her papa the gloves 
she had been mending, and the summons 
to tea ended the conversation. 


(Zo be continued.) 





LITERARY WORK*FOR GIRLS. 
By Ax’ Enrror’s Wier} 


se question of remunerative employment for 
Men is becoming every day a more absorb- 


Tur 


- ing one. 


WORK 


The time has, we believe, almost— 
would that we could say quite !—gone by when 
work of any and every sort was considered a 
degradation toa woman gently born and reared. 
Poets in all ages have sung glibly enough of 
the dignity of labour, but it is hard for us to 
realise the dignity when we find ourselves 
tabooed and thrust down in the social scale 
by virtue of our work. 

Happily this nineteenth century, which has 
so many evil things to answer for, has at any 
rate done us good service in materially altering 
the aspect from which women’s labour is re- 
garded. There is nothing so ennobling and 
invigorating to the mind as good honest work, 
whether undertaken of necessity or simply as 
a xight use of the time placed at our disposal. 

There is no such powerful incentive to per- 
severance and thoroughness as keeping before 
our eyes some definite object to be attained by 
our labour, and there are no such impartial 
critics of our work as those who gauge it by 
its market valuc, entirely apart from all senti- 
ment whatsoever. 

This is in itself as strong an argument as 
needs be why girls should, if they be disposed, 
turn their attention to semunerative work, 
even supposing other considerations to be 
absent. 

The scriptural view of the matter, that the 
“labourer is worthy of his hire,” applies in- 
discriminately to all sorts and grades of 
labourers, whether they be men or women, 
labourers from necessity or from a sense of 
responsibility; and she who labours well and 
thoroughly, with due qualifications for her 
task, deserves and is pretty sure to gain the 
hire which Christ Himself has declared to be 
her due. : 

‘Well and thoroughly.” Here is the great 
secret of women’s work, and in no case does 
it apply more forcibly than with regard to the 
branch of work we have chosen as the subject 
of this paper. 

*¢ Surely literary work is the most pleasant 
of all ways of earning money,” I have heard 
many a girl say. ‘There is no going from 
home among strangers, or weary plodding to 
and fro in all weathers, no wear and tear of 
refractory children, as in the case of a governess, 
no terror-inspiring examinations and outlay 
for being taught, as with telegraph clerks, no 
expensive course of lessons or stern apprentice- 
ship, as with art needlework, designing, or 
even such work as millinery and dressmaking. 
If only a girl possesses a talent for writing she 
can sit quietly at home and make money with 
comparative ease, and if she is really clever 
she gets known, and then see how well she is 
paid, How fortunate to be able to gain a liveli- 
hood with such ease !” 

And then if the girl is of an energetic turn 
of mind she will very likely sit down and dash 
off a few verses or a story, and feeling quite 
assured that she has read many in print that 
were no better, she dispatches it to the 
editor of any magazine she happens to take 
in, and impatiently, yet hopefully, awaits 
the result. This is tolerably sure to be a re- 
fusal, The literary aspirant is cast down and 
somewhat indignant. She is so sure that 
many compositions not in any degree better 
than hers have been printed somewhere. She 
sends her manuscript off again in another 
direction with the same result. Then she 
arrives at the conclusion that editors are the 
most blind, unfair set of beings in existence. 
They might at any rate have deigned to say 
why they refused her composition. She 
throws down her pen in supreme disgust, 
utterly disheartened, and very probably never 
takes it up for literary composition again. 

Now, granting that her own estimate of her 
work was right, which, however, it is little likely 
to be, any more than the estimate of.admiring 
friends, and that her verses or story were 
really equal in merit to others she has seen in 
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print, is there any reason, apart from: the 
blindness and exclusiveness of editors, why she 
should have failed? This is the question that 
we will endeavour fully to answer in this paper. 

I will quite agree with my would-be literary 
girl that writing is a pleasant and profitable 
occupation, well adapted from many points of 
view for supplying a means of income with- 
out the attendant disagreeables attaching to 
many other employments. I will add, that 
never at any time was there such a field open 
to the literary worker as at this moment when 
magazines are multiplied and “of making 
books there is no end.” 

But I can go with her no farther. Literary 
work is not easy, at any rate to a vast number 
of those who live by it; it cannot be entered 
upon without training, and it requires much 
more than mere talent. The.thorough prac- 
tical training for the work is even more adyan- 


.tageous than a decided talent devoid of 


cultivation, although I will not be rash enough 
to afhrm that talent is unnecessary. But that 
it is useless without training I am firmly per- 
suaded. On another point, too, I must differ 
from my disheartened girl friend. Editors are 
by no means the dragons that many people 
paint them. What they may have been in 
past days, I cannot say, but my own ex- 
perience is that they are as a rule most kind 
and courteous, and only too ready to accept a 
manuscript that really meets the requirements 
of their magazine in all particulars ; for, in- 
credible as it sounds, the number that comes 
under this category is surprisingly small. 

My girl readers would not wonder that 
their MSS. have received such summary treat- 
ment, if they could see the formidable pile of 
papers lying each morning onan editor's table. 
I should like the discontented literary aspirant 
to have practical experience of the work of 
examining, sorting, reading, and returning just 
for one day, and her only wonder will be that 
the editor has not thrown her manuscript witha 
score or two of others at once into’ the waste 
paper basket, without even going through 
the brief form of rejection which has so roused 
her indignation. Fancy, if you can, the Editor 
of THE GiIRL’s OWN PAPER writing some 
twenty or thirty such letters every day as the 
following, besides having to wade through the 
twenty or thirty accompanying MSS. in every 
style of undecipherable handwriting, and pro- 
bably varying in length from a page to a fair 
sized volume :— 

“DEAR MaApDaM,—I am extremely sorry 
to be obliged to return your MS. In the 
first place, the story is three times as 
long as the greatest length we allow for 
short stories, and only about a third of 
the length required for'a serial. Besides 
this, the interest is not sufficiently maintained, 
the characters are too unreal, and the whole 
tendency of the plot so extremely romantic 
that I am afraid it would give our girls a 
very false notion of life. The writing, too, 
bears evidence of inexperience, the com- 
position of many sentences being even gram- 
matically incorrect. Under these circum- 
stances I am compelled most reluctantly to 
reject your story. I would willingly accept it, 
so far as I am concerned, for I am, sure you 
have taken great’ pains, and there are many 
very pretty ideas in it; but I am afraid 
the girls would not consider it sufficiently in- 
teresting, and that their parents would not 
approve the tone. Unfortunately, we are 
obliged to consider these points, as we would 
rather sell THe Girt’s Own Paper than 
give it away. If you would quite alter the 
plot of your story, making it more practical, 
and in some way connecting the incidents; if 
you could make the conversation less frivolous 
and the characters a little more sensible, and 
if you would alter all the sentences that are 
not well expressed, I should be happy then to 
look at it again. 
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“With many apologies for wounding your 
feelings, I remain, dear madam, 
‘* Your humble servant, 
“THE EDITOR.” 


There, girls! It looks rather weak in print, 
doesn’t it, but isn’t that the sort of letter that 
you really wanted ? and I can assure you that 
would be but a mild criticism of the inappro- 
priateness of most amateur contributions sent 
to editors. Besides these, there is another 
class of contributions quite as useless, but far 
more distracting. Every editor knows them 
only too well. Shall I give you ene brief 
example ? 


“DEAR S1R,—I send you herewith a MS., 
which I earnestly entreat you to accept. I 
am in the sorest need—an aged curate with a 
large family and small income. The long ill- 
ness and recent death of my wife has reduced 
me to penury. My own health is failing, and, 
the new rector of this parish not requiring my 
services, I am thrown destitute upon the 
world. My only hope is that I may by my 
pen be able to maintain my family until I 
obtain something else. Unless I have ten 
pounds by next Friday my belongings will 
have to be sold. Oh, sir, in the name of 
that religion which your paper so ably advo- 
cates, help me to avoid starvation, beggary, 
and disgrace. There is nothing before me but 
the workhouse, unless you can give me a start 
in your valued paper. I beseech you do not 
dash away my last hope. as 


How do you think the editor feels over a 
letter like this? The article is perhaps some 
abstruse theological treatise, deeply learned, 
no doubt, but containing, maybe, extraordinary 
views which no one would look at, unless they 
emanated from some celebrated man. If the 
editor were to accept it no one would read 
his paper, and he knows very well if he gives 
this poor man the least encouragement he will 
probably be deluged with other similar com- 
positions. He can, therefore, only return it, 
with the usual short form of rejection which 
seems so cruelly hopeless to the disappointed 
author. Yet if the editor were to make it his 
business to instruct would-be Zittérateurs in 
the art of writing, what would become of his 
magazine, or when, indeed, would the girls 
get their paper? And this is no overdrawn 
picture. Even more distressing circumstances 
than this are brought to an editor’s notice, so 
that he is not unfrequently tempted to afford 
the help out of his own pocket which he dares 
not supply in his editorial capacity. 

Therefore I say that if an editor even looks 
at all the MSS. and letters he receives he is 
very good, but if he returns what is unsuitable 
he is a paragon of kindness. This is the 
honest opinion of one who has had some 
experience both of rejecting and being rejected. 
Then, what is wanted to enable a girl to use 
her pen profitably? First, ability ; secondly, 
TRAINING; thirdly, powers of discrimination 
and observation. 

Ineednotdwellmuchupon ability. Although 
it is the first thing, it is in some respects the 
least of the three essentials: that is to say, a 
comparatively small amount of ability com- 
bined with the other two qualifications will go 
further than a large amount of ability devoid 
ofthem. A vividimagination is very necessary 
to the writer of fiction, but if unaccompanied 
by education and experience it will be of little 
use to her, whereas these two latter would 
very likely enable her to write plain, practical 
articles without the aid of the former, especially 
if she be possessed of sound common sense. 
Patience and perseverance, I need hardly say, 
are needed by authors of every class. 

We see, then, that, although exceptional 
talent is yndoubtedly required to make an 
exceptional writer, the absence of any extraor- 
dinary intellectual ability need not be regarded 
as an entire disqualification. 
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Now, to come to the question of training; 
and this is indeed a wide and important side 
of my subject. It has indeed been the point 
where women’s work has generally failed, 
though I am glad to see each day is carrying 
us on in the right direction, and opening the 
eyes of women to its importance. We must 
always remember the fact that there are always 
more, far more, girls willing to work than there 
are openings for them. Thus the best qualified, 
as a matter of course, come best off. “As a 
rule those who can supply -what is really 
required, meet with those who will purchase 
their merchandise. It is inferior workers whose 
labour brings no profit,” says an experienced 
writer upon the question of women’s work, and 
her remarks are as true of literary as of any 
other branch of work. 

When boys set themselves to learn a busi- 
ness, the same writer remarks, they bend all 
their energies to the accomplishment of the 
end they have in view. All other matters are 
made subservient to it. But girls imagine 
they can take up an occupation without any 
sort of special training. Is it any wonder 
that women’s work is regarded from quite a 
different standpoint, and depreciated often be- 
yond its just value? Another lady of great 
experience says :—‘ Partial training has been 
the ruin of many attempts to gain new employ- 
ment for women. It is often spoken of as 
desirable that they should do ‘a little work,’ 
but the ‘little’ which is meant to apply to the 
matter of quantity is transferred~to that of 
quality, and this effectually bars the way to 
success. It is very undesirable to see a lowered 
standard for women's work, and yet what 
reason is there to expect the attainment of a 
higher one in any way, but with the same 
amount of time and labour given by young 
men?” Another wnter says:—“ After an 
experience of life, neither very small nor very 
brief, I must candidly confess that my diffi- 
culty in trying to help my own sex has not 
been so much to find work as workers—- 
women who can be relied upon, first to know 
how really to do what they profess, and next 
to have conscientiousness and persistency in 
doing it.” 

It is needless to multiply examples. All 
those who have deeply considered the subject 
have arrived at the same conclusion—that 
want of training is a principal cause of want of 
success by women-workers. 

In the case of literary work, how is such 
training to be effected, supposing, for instance, 
that the girl’s education is considered finished 
before the idea of writing has occurred to her ? 

In the first place, if she is not already well 
qualified in that direction, she ought persist- 
ently to follow up the study of composition, 
which she can easily do with the aid of such 
books as are to be had, if she have ordinary 
intelligence. In the ‘text place, she must 
read widely and observantly good standard 
literature, in order that she may obtain com- 
mand of language, that she may acquire the 
habit of looking at a subject from diverse 
points of view, and form an enlightened 
opinion upon men and things, for we are all 
of us, even the most original minds, greatly 
influenced and educated by the thoughts of the 
great men and women who have gone before 
us. An authoress of some reputation once 
said to me; “ Nothing displays to you your 
own ignorance more vividly than writing. I 
was quite overwhelmed with my own ignorance 
when I began to write. I was continually 
finding myself landed, unconsciously, as it 
were, upon subjects of which I felt I was too 
ignorant to speak with authority, and in the 
midst of a paper upon some particular topic, 
I would find my thoughts had carried me 
along to side questions, necessary to be con- 
sidered, but which I was obliged to stop and 
carefully study before I could write accu- 
rately.” 


_ Does not every girl reader perceive how this 
literary aspirant was giving herself the ve 
training she required ? = 
_ A very necessary point in magazine Writing 
is to be able to say what you have to say ina 
given space. It is excellent practice to choose 
a subject, and allow yourself a certain number 
of sheets or lines in which to treat of it, rigidly 
adhering to the space assigned, while at the 
same time endeavouring to state the whole 
matter clearly, concisely, fully, and attrac. 
tively. If the article fails in any one of these 
points, the author should regard it as she 
would an ill-worked problem in Euclid—only 
fit to be destroyed—and set herself to work 
out the problem over again. Does this seem 
very discouraging? Without such patient 
labour, no success can be hoped for. 

And when our girl author has conquered the 
difficulties of composition, has acquired the art 
of expressing herself clearly and fluently, and 
has by a diligent course of reading acquainted 
herself with the views of distinguished thinkers 
upon all sorts of subjects, and learned more- 
over to think out a subject clearly and logi- 
cally for herself, what more is required of her 
before she may attempt to send an artic'e to 
an editor with a reasonable chance of sucvess? 
Why, the practical application of the qualifica- 
tions she already possesses to the subject she 
has in hand. 

To explain more fully what I mean: it will 
be best to glance at the principal reasons why 
articles and stories intended for magazines 
meet with rejection, even when they are care- 
fully and thoughtfully written. One great 
reason is inappropriateness of subject, or a 
treatment foreign to the expressed or under- 
stood policy and lines of the journal; and 
another, scarcely less important, is the matter 
of length, most amateur papers being written 
with an utter disregard to the nice balancing 
of articles and stories in a periodical journal 
which may be almost termed the alphabet of 
editorial work. 

Here it is that the powers of observation and 
discrimination must come in. The magazine 
writer must be able to observe what are the 
tendencies and scope of the journal she hopes to 
write for, and about what space is allotted 
to the kind of paper she proposes to write. 
She must then cast about for a subject, which, 
while being sufficiently original, will, she 
believes, be one likely tc fall in with the 
editor’s ideas of suitability; and everything 
depends upon her nice discrimination of this 
point. It is not so much what best pleases her 
as what is most likely to please that particuler 
portion of the community for whose delecta- 
tion the journal exists. ‘This quick perception 
of the fitness of things is as invaluable as it is 
indispensable to a successful magazine writer. 

So far I have confined myself to the con- 
sideration of magazine writing, because this 
field of literature is not only one of the 
widest and most diversified, but also because 
it yields the quickest return for a certain 
amount of labour. There are, I should 
say, few literary aspirants who ‘would be 
so rash as to attempt the gigantic task of 
writing a book until they had gained some sort 
of footing by the publication of less ambitious 
efforts. The consideration of the best way to 
proceed with such an undertaking as a con- 
tinued story or work of fiction is too wide to 
enter upon here, and must be reserved for a 
future article. 





A TALE OF A PENNY. 
By Rutu Lams. 





CHAPTER III. 


THE young people were careful to have their 
room ina state of very unusual order on the 
following afternoon when their mother entered 
to spend the twilight hour with them and to 
continue her story. The small cousins were 
too much occupied with the many treasures of 
the doll’s house to be much in the way. 

‘¢Go on as quickly as you can, mother,” 
said Jack. ‘It seemed horrid to leave poor 
Lizzie and her parcels at that station last 
night, and crying, too, for want of a penny. 
I wish I had been there ; I would have carried 
all her biggest parcels, and given her my new 
penny that Flossie thought of so little conse- 
quence last night.” 

“Tf it had not been lost past recovery 
through the hole in your pocket, Jack,” re- 
marked Madge, the housewife. ‘But there 
is this about dear old Jack: his sympathy 
means something, and he will help as well as 
talk if there is anything he can do.” 

“JT am sure of that,’’ said mamma. 

We will go back twenty years, and to Lizzie 
Northcote. Ithink I only told you her Chris- 
tian name last night. Probably if she had 
spoken to one of the porters he would have 
helped her out of the trifling difficulty; but 
the girl naturally spoke first to a lady, as the 
least likely to refuse her request. She was 
wiping away the tears which the coarse refusal 
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had brought into her eyes, when, on looking 
up, she noticed a stout, ruddy-faced country 
gentleman observing her attentively: He had 
been about the.station almost as long as her- 
self, and appeared to be waiting for someone. 
He was a man in the full vigour of life and 
health, though his crisp hair was tinged with 
grey, and in his face there was a fatherly ex- 
pression that reminded Lizzie of her own dear 
parent in their Lincolnshire home. 

She was about making up her mind to 
speak to him, when he addressed her. ‘* What 
is your trouble, dear child ?” saidhe. * Any- 
thing I can do for you? ‘You need not be 
afraid to speak; I have had children of my own, 
and still have one dear lass about your age. 
I wish her cheeks were half as rosy as yours.” 

There was a tinge of sadness about the last 
words, but there was no mistaking the manly 
sympathetic ring of that kindly voice. Lizzie 
felt that she had found the friend she wanted, 
and she told her story in a few words, but did 
not ask her listener fora penny. There was 
no need to do that. Almost before she had 
finished his hand was in his pocket, as he 
asked the name of the station at which she 
wished to alight ; and, as soon as he knew it, 
he went to the booking-window, obtained a 
ticket, and placed it in the girl’s hand. 

**T don’t know how to thank you enough,” 
she said, half laughing, half crying. ‘It 
seemed so absurd to be kept here for want of 
a penny—to become a beggar for it, and to be 
refused, when I had the worth of so much 
money about me.” 
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“Do not thank me at all, my child,” said 
the gentleman. ‘‘ But may I ask whether you 
sought help from the lady to whom you 
spoke ?” 

Lizzie’s face flushed as she told how rudely: 
she had been repulsed. 

** Poor thing !—I don’t mean you, child; I 
mean the fossil in female attire whom you 
mistook for a woman with a heart in her- 
bosom. Depend on it she never held a little 
prattling girl of her own in her arms, as E 
have done. Now, will you take another shil- 
ling or two in case of further emergency ?” 

“No, thank you; indeed, I want nothing 
more. I should like to send back what you 
have lent me in stamps, if you will kindly give: 
me your address.” 

The gentleman laughed merrily at the idea 
of receiving the trifle back again, and said, 
“Tell that handsome sister of yours I saw you. 
both long before you saw me; that she must 
never leave you again with such a narrow: 
margin of cash, especially if there is a refresh-. 
ment-stall close at hand and a ragged urchin 
to assist you in eating the buns.” 

“I was very hungry,” said Lizzie, with a 
good hearty laugh, ‘and my second bun was. 
the cause of all my trouble.” 

“‘ Not the boy’s share; eh?” 

“Certainly not. IfI had been contented 
with one bun, all would have been well.” 

“Here is your train coming in,” said the 
friend in need. “Let me hand in your 
parcels.” 

He saw her comfortably placed, closed the 
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door of the carriage, and lifted his hat by way 
of farewell. 

The train went slowly forward, and Lizzie, 
as she waved her hand in reply, saw the 
kindly stranger extend his own to a tall young 
man who was stepping eagerly towards him 
just as he turned away from the carriage, 

‘““No doubt,” thought she, “he has been 
waiting all this time for that new comer who 
stepped up insuch ahurry. A happy thing 
for me that he did not come sooner and car: 
off my kind gentleman before I had time to 
receive his help. I wish I knew his name; I 
am sure papa would like to thank him for his 
goodness to me.” : 

At this moment Lizzie noticed what shea 
first thought was a letter amongst her parcels. 
She snatched it hastily, fearing that the un- 
known had left something of consequence 
behind him; but she found it was only an 
empty envelope addressed “ Percival Long, 
Esq., Elin Crag, Belford Regis.” Naturally 
she did little else but wonder whether this 
could be the name she wished so much to 
know. At any rate she resolved to take care 
of the envelope, and deposited it at the very 
bottom of her pocket. 

The brief railway journey was soon over, 
and a cab speedily landed Lizzie at her 
cousin’s house, where she received a rapturous 
welcome from her smaller relatives, who were 
beginning to think their playmate had for- 
gotten her promise. Asa matter of course, 
she had to obtain money for her cab fare 
before she could dismiss the man. Her 
cousin supplied this at once, saying, ‘‘ Do not 
trouble to go into your room to fetch it, 
Lizzie. But, my dear girl, you should not 
run your purchases within a shilling or two of 
your cash.” 

‘‘T have done worse than that,’’ said Lizzie ; 
“JT have not only been within a penny, but 
without one this afternoon. It is lucky I 
escaped being taken up for begging at a rail- 
way station.” ‘Without implicating Edith or 
letting her cousin Ellen know how scanty 
was the margin over and above her railway 
fare which her sister had given her, Lizzie 
gave a ludicrous account of her recent troubles 
and of the manner in which she had been 
relieved. 

Helen was horrified, and began to concern 
herself about Edith’s pecuniary resources. 

“ Edith is all right. She has enough, and, 
besides, she is with an old friend who would 
supply her wants. We are thorough country 
folk, Helen, and we had so enjoyed the shops 
and the buying all sorts of nice little things, 
without considering that unlimited expendi- 
ture was leading us straight to bankruptcy. I 
should have done well enough but for my 
greediness in eating two buns instead of making 
one do. However, I am quite ready for that 
delightful meal—a knife-and-fork tea—which 
you promised me. I ate the buns ‘ without 
prejudice,’ as the lawyers say, and beg you will 
not remember those items when you see me 
feeding. You alluded to roast fowl, I think, 
and my nose suggests fried ham. I must not 
lose another moment.” 

Gathering up her gloves and other minor 
belongings the girl ran upstairs, and soon re- 
turned, bright, fresh, and smiling, in her 
pretty cool muslin dress. But if anyone had 
peeped into her room they would have seen 
that a portion of her time there had been 
spent onherknees. She had knelt to acknow- 
ledge an answered prayer; for, in her brief 
trouble, she had lifted up her heart to God to 
ask Him for help, and she now thanked Him 
as heartily for having sent her just the assist- 
ance and the friend she needed 

Lizzie’s hostess had no occasion to com- 
plain that her young cousin failed to appre- 
ciate the tea-table dainties, or the little people 
that she- was a less lively companion than 
usual. It was only when even they confessed 
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themselves too tired to play any longer that 
Lizzie at length sat down to enjoy a much- 
needed rest. 

The weary girl had forgotten self in her de- 
sire to keep her promise and minister to the 
pleasure of the children, who little knew what 
the effort cost her. 

Edith returned sooner than was expected. 
Her cousin was not in the room when she 
entered, so did not hear the exclamation, ‘‘Oh, 
Lizzie! I am most thankful to see you safe at 
home.” 

** Where did you expect to see me, Edie?” 

“To say the truth I have been quite un- 
comfortable about you. I had scarcely left 
the station and you on the platform when I 
thought how little money I had just given you, 
and how selfish I had been all the day through, 
as we had gone about together. You thought 
of mamma, of me, of everybody but your- 
self; and I, Lizzie! I feel ashamed when I 
remember that I considered no person’s con- 
venience but my own, and that every purchase 
I made was a selfish one. I did not even care 
about getting that shawl for dear mamma!” 

“Well, dear, it was got, and Helen was 
kind enough to make it up in a nice large 
pasteboard box, and send it off to the parcels’ 
office. I hope mamma will receive it to- 
morrow.”’ 

‘No thanks to me!”’ said Edith. 

“Tt went as from both,” replied Lizzie. 
‘You may be sure of that, Edie. Now, tell 
me, have you enjoyed your evening ?” 

‘‘Nora—Mrs. Martin—was delighted to see 
me, and I foundher husband exceedingly kind 
and agreeable.” 

** And his brother, the young groomsman ?”’ 
asked Lizzie, with an arch smile. 

Edith would not appear to understand the 
insinuation; but only replied that all the 
Martins were as nice as usual. ‘ But,” she 
added, ‘‘I must tell you, Lizzie, what spoiled 
the evening for me. We had two other 
guests who came later than I did and quite 
unexpectedly. The gentleman is a distant 
relative of Mr. Martin’s and is agrecable 
enough; buthis wife is Nora’s aversion. She 
is a dreadful person: so cold, hard, unsym- 
pathetic, and besides so fond of saying sharp 
things without the least regard to the feelings 
of others that she spoils everybody’s comfort. 
She told a story, and she looked, I thought, 
only at me whilst she related it, about a well- 
dressed young lady who had asked her for the 
gift of a penny ata railway station. ‘And 
fancy,’ she said, ‘I had seen the creature 
gorging herself with sweets in the refresh- 
ment-room only the moment before. I told 
her plainly that she was an impostor, though I 
have no doubt George would have opened his 
purse to her had he been alone.’ 

“T could not get rid of the idea that you 


were the young lady, Lizzie; and when she | 


named the place and described the girl 1 felt 
sure of it. All my selfishness flashed across 
my mind. I remembered how I had hurried 
you about your lunch—far less substantial 
than my own; loaded you with my parcels ; 
and left you with not even money enough to 
obtain proper refreshment when you must 
have been both hungry and weary. I thought, 
too, that I might grow to be like that hard 
cold-hearted woman who seemed so devoid of 
common feeling, and I could not endure even 
the fancied picture. I was too unhappy to 
stay at Mrs. Martin’s as long asI intended, 
and nothing ever rejoiced me more than to 
find you here safe‘and sound.” 

As Edith spoke she threw her arms round 
her sister’s neck and kissed her affectionately. 

Lizzie returned the caress with all the warm 
sisterly love that was part of her sweet femi- 
nine character. Further conversation was, 
however, prevented by the entrance of Cousin 
Helen,:who -announced that her lively little 
ones were at length sleeping peacefully, from 


the baby upwards. She jestingly alluded to 
Lizzie’s adventure, and was surprised to observe 
the effect her joke had upon Edith, and to 
hear the latter frankly acknowledge how much 
she had been to blame. 

Lizzie turned the conversation as quickly as 
possible, and no more was said about ‘the 
matter. The cousins passed the last hour 
before bed-time in talk about mutual friends 
and relatives, and the expected return of 
Helen’s husband on the morrow. 

When the two sisters were in their own 
room Edith had something more to Say. 

‘« Does it not seem strange that so little g 
thing should make me feel so differently, both 
about myself and you, Lizzie? I have always 
had an idea that you, as younger sister, ought 
to give up your will to mine, and as though 
things which mattered for me were of no 
consequence to you; as though the best was 
my due always, and that——” 

‘*Don’t say another word, Edith. I have 
always been glad for you to have the best, 
You set off pretty things far more than I do.” 

“ Ah, Lizzie, darling ! it was good in you to 
give up; but it was not good in me to take 
the best. Ican see to-night, as I never did 
before, how much I may learn from you, little 
sister.”” 

“I am certain your feeling in this way 
towards me is an answer to dear mamma’s 
prayers, Edie. People have always petted and 
admired you, dear, and I’m sure I do, as much 
as anybody,” said frank Lizzie, looking with 
genuine admiration into the face of her tull, 
handsome sister, who had probably never in 
her life looked so lovely and lovable as she did 
at that moment. ‘ And so much praise is not 
quite a help towards keeping us humble. 
Luckily for me, I am never very much admired, 
except by old women and little children.” 

* And that is because your kind heart and 
willing hands are always devising and doing 
something for their happiness. You must help 
me to deserve love ; and let us work together.” 

“ As a beginning, let us pray together, Edie, 
to fit us for our work.” 

If the mother of those two kneeling girls 
could have looked into their room that summer 
night she would have been filled with joy and 
praise, and would have thanked God for an 
answered prayer. 

From that time a new bond existed between 
the sisters. They were united by closer ties 
than that of kindred, being sisters in Christ. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WORK. . 

Sr. Barnr.—r. Address a properly diplomacd medical 
man as “John Jones, Esq., M.D.” 2. pe 
mud spots thoroughly, and gently rub them off wit 
avery soft brush, and then try olding the oren 
over steam. Hut if the case be a bad one, sendit 
to a professed cleancr. 

Des aT OvaE or THE Grrr’s Own Parer.—The 
final ‘“‘e” in the name “ Anne”’ is, mute, as In re 
word you employ, “pronounce.” We hope, ee 
you will be granted an eatly recovery, an nave 
pleased that. mer recipes for baskets, &c., 

Vv satisiactory. Ene: 

Cones ae durable” wool for baiting 
stockings is Scotch fingering, the nicest 1s An vont 
sian wool. ‘lo clean oil paintings, cut Py the 
potato in two, and gently rub the picture wit 
flat surface of the inside. setts 

QurENn Enizanetn’s namesake should endenve ike 
emulate her in writing, spelling, and more lady = 
behaviour. Our correspondent’s dress ae 
be disgracefully short fora girl of thirteen, an = 

ame of which she is ‘so fond” utterly a - 
or her. 2. Give your birds canary-seed, an he 
groundsel and plantain as soon as it zy wit 
gathered. ‘They also like repe seed ne aes 
canary sced, and a scrap of sugar between 

€ the cage. 

Casexmna—Tan and revive the eae ey 
with a good velveteen bodice, and the strip 
and black silk with black silk. 
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Ayne.—Get some more satin of the same colour as 
your dress to trim it with, and if the skirt be long 
und wide make it into a short dress, taking out 

some of the back widths. Lengthen the jacket- 
hodice with a wide band of the satin. Black cash- 
mere is a nice material, or what is called vozle de 
nonne—"* nun’s cloth.’’ ; : 

Dickiz.—Tearing or cutting up paper for pillows, 
making charpic from old linen, or the manufacture 
ofa large scrap screen, are ull suitable occupations 
fur an old lady who is nearly blind. Thank you for 
your pleasant little letter. , 

Grratpine H.—We fear the paint would not adhere. 
Try rubbing the brown surface with turpentine 
first. Wethink broderte Jerse on satin would be 
very successful. Cut out the flowers and fasten 
them on with gum, then work round the edges with 
coloured silks in coarse button-hole stitch. Thank 
you for your kind letter. p 

Uscas.—Your dress would dye a gvenat, or wine 
colour, but, as we do not know what condition it is 
in. you had better be guided by the dyer’s 
opinion. : 

Sue.—Scrape a little French chalk upon the spots of 
grease on your dress. ’ 

Erten.—Lhose spots which appear on kid gloves, 
produced by damp, cannot be removed except by 
re-dyeing, as the colour has been taken out of the 
part so mildewed. See answer about special] curing 
of bacon shortly forthcoming. 

Kary, Tueopost, and Marrua.—We have endea- 
youred to give advice on the subject of the manage- 
meut of allowances at page 133, vol. ii. We think 
all our querists would find it useful. One of £15 
per annum needs, of course, more personal labour 
than £50, but the latter has, perhaps, more to do 
with her money in the way of extras. _ 

Jut.—Work the under part in large stitches across 
each other, and where they cross put in one stitch 
to hold the two threads together. Muslin or lisse 
frills are considered in better taste. 

GrercHen.—Cut the parrot out of the canvas very 
neatly and closely, and, having stretched your 
black satin in an embroidery frame, lay the parrot 
in position and fasten on with paste, so as to hold 
it firmly. Then proceed to work round it, sewing 
it to the satin with silk to matchin colour. 1f done 
carefully they would not show at all. 

Rosa DarrLe.—1. Rubbing warts with the inside ot 
the shell of the broad bean has been advised. 
2. Yes; bow to him, of course, if mutually ac- 
quainted. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Mitprrp.—Applicants for admission as students to 
the Royal Academy must have already attained 
some proficiency, and must deliver specimens of 
their work, with a printed form duly filledin, at the 
Academy, Burlington House, on or betore the 28th 
December, or the 28th of June, to be submitted to 
the council. This printed form is obtained from 
the registrar at the Academy, through the written 
request of a member, or some artist or person of 
known respectability. The publisher of Mr. 
Ruskin’s works is George Allen, Sunnyside, Orp- 
ington, Kent, who would send you a list of prices, 
&c., on application. 

Emmet O. K. and Qurrnm.—Full information on 
clerkships for the Post Office and the subjects 
ns examination was given to “ Annis,” page 543, 
Vol. t. 

Axsiz, FAptapren, Loursa, Evcene ARAM, all 
write to us begging us to lay out a course of study 
to be pursued at home. We think they should 
commence with their own language, and here the 
“Handbook of the English Tongue,” by Angus, 
5s., will help them. ‘The Handbook of English 
Literature,” by the same author, 5s., will give 
them the names of English authors on every subjcct, 
from the Anglo-Saxon days to those of Queen 
Victoria, and a short notice of them and their 
works. “ The Handbook of Specimens of English 
Literature,” 5s. 6d., should be also read; ‘The 
History of Kagland,” by Milner, 5s., and_the 

History of Greece,” by Arnold, 6s.; the ‘* Uni- 
versal Geography,’ by Milner, 7s.; and last, but 
not least, the ‘ Bible Handbook,’’ by Angus, 5s. 
All these will be found excellent books for the home 
student, who is preparing for examinations or 
studying by herself. The higher local examina- 
tions, either at Cambridge or Oxford, are the best 
for “Annie” and “Louisa’”’; and for all our corre- 
spondents we should advise a four months’ course 
cI Instruction by correspondence, which would 

Irect their efforts in the best and most recently 

€vised methods. We have already given the 
address in this*column. ‘‘ Louisa”? writes a pretty 
hand, “* Annie” not so free, and the “‘t’s’’ very ugly. 

Fadladeen’s” writing requires much improve- 
Men:; itis ugly, and her letter untidy. 

Litter Birviz.—Get a catalogue from the Religious 
‘Tact Society of their Sunday-school books, and 
Sect one suitable to the age of your scholars. 

ine upon Line” and the “‘ Peep of Day’ are 
800d books to read to them. If teaching them to 
read, do so on the new system. Take a book with 
one syllable words for the most part and large 
Print, and tell them what each word is, but do not 
ore them begin by learning spelling; this should 
ollow the first attempts of reading, when the child 
ds begun to take pleasure in it. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Rita.—We must again request our correspondents 
not to ask the same questions over and over again, 
as we have not time or leisure to answer a question 
more than once, and it is wearisome to gencral 
readers. ‘ Nodlesse oblive” is a French proverb 
to signify that more is expected of those in high 
position and superior advantages than of their 
inferiors. 

Water Wircu.—It is impossible to say whether the 
planets are inhabited or not, but we believe the last 
opinion formed by scientific men is, that if they be, 
the people must be entirely different to our- 
selves. 

T. D. H.—Acorns and chestnuts certainly do growin 
water, and we can only imagine you have expected 
yours to sprout too soon. ‘hey are best grown in 

* bottles. 

Maccis Sprincrirtp. — The zoth August, 1869, 
was a Friday, and the oth July, 1868, a Thursday. 
Tovsy.—The oth July and the 13th March, 1867, fell 
ona Tuesday and a Wednesday. Your writing is 

not good enough fur your age. 

MANARGORE, EY Mauvaisse Hrrne.—We should 
advise you to procure the “‘ Bible -Handbook,”’ 55., 
56, Paternoster-row, E.C., which will give you the 
information you need. 2. A little spirits of wine 
will perhaps take out the stain. 3 We should 
think you would do wisely in studying Paley’s 
“Evidences of Christianitv’’ before you try to 
argue again. Price 3s., 56, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
The kind of atheism produced by a revolt from a 
false belief is very difficult to combat. 

M. F.—The “Onion lair” at Birmingham takes 
place at about the end of August, or the early part 
of September, the time probably being that when 
the onions ripen, and are taken from the soil. We 
hope you will continue all your studies, as no little 
girl could be sufficiently educated at fourteen. 

Enip.—You will find all information in our articles 
on “ Terra-cotta and China Painting.” The in- 
stitute in question is called the “‘ Gentlewoman’s 
Self-help,” 15, Baker-strect. 

‘TEMPERANCE.—We cannot speak of the power of the 
various patent medicines of which you speak to 
cure intemperance, but we know that a period of 
seclusion in one of the institutions for the cure of 
that miserable disease has been of usc in some 
cases. 

Crixit Were.—The way of the pile will show itself 
when stroked either upwards or downwards. You 
cannot make a mistake aboutit. Strong black tea 
will restore the colour to black lace. Sec page 
303, vol. ii. 

B. M.—At any institution for the blind you could see 
the mechanical contrivances used. Dean Milman’s 
‘Fall of Jerusalem” is amongst his poetical works, 
and is awell-known poem. Your writing is very 
good and legible. 

A. T.—The 6th April, 1853, was a Wednesday. 

Lirrtu Nrtt.—Six weeks or two months would be 
required in an ordinary way, but you do not say 
whether the letter would have to go far up the 
country, which circumstance would lengthen the 
time, as there are few railroads. 

Cxaricz.—Instructions can be given as to the usages 
of society in regard to some things, but no lessons 
can ensure ‘‘an attractive and pleasing manner.”’ 
What is artificial and not habitual or natural 
cannot be attractive to those most worth pleasing. 
Habitual manner must be the expression of the 
mind and heart. It is not usual to leave the room 
in parting with a visitor, except it bea friend so 
intimate that you chat with her to the door, or a 
stranger whom it would be advisable to see out. 

Drorric.—The lines are not worth printing. It is 
kindest to give a plain answer, as you can employ 
your time and good iceling in a better way, 

Vesrer.—Read ‘Tne Girt’s Own Paper regularly. 
Mb have had papers on the formation of a small 
library. 

Mapcap,—The same writ'ng comes from “F. S. T. 
P.” Love of admiration is natural, and is not 
wrong, except that it leads to vanity, envy, and 
other evil feelings. Some persons on account of 
their appearance, manner, character, or accom- 
plishments, have many admirers, They cannot 
help this, and may justly be gratified by the good 
feeling shown towards them. Che baseness begins 
when the feelingsofrival admirers are encouraged, 
either with insincerity or with duplicity, similar 
attention being shown to different persons. Every 
sensible man can distinguish a flirt from a girl 
naturally pleasing and attractive. 

Snowprop.—By order trom a bookseller you can get 
any back number. Write on aslip of paper the 
numbers required. It would be a pity to have 
soiled or ragged numbers bound into your volume. 
If you cannot get them from a bookseller, write to 
the Publisher of 1H: Girt’s Own Paver, 56, 
Paternoster-row, London, enclosing stamps for 
cost and postage. 

MemBER oF CHristIAN Union.—There are many 
associations for concerted reading of the Bible by 
arranged plan, and for prayer at the same time in 
remote places. Thesaintly Frances Ridley Haver- 
gal belonged to one of these unions. But this plan, 
which has its advantages, may tend in some cases 
to routine and formalism. You might as well 
expect everyone to eat at the same hour and to use 
the saine diet. There may be a general consent as 


to time, but individual taste and appetite mast be 
allowed some liberty whether as to body or soul. 
With regard to Sunday-school work, we again com- 
mend to every girl the series of International 
Lessons, by the Rev. Dr. Green, now appearing 
week by week in the Sunday ait Home. Nothing 
so. good and so compact has anywhere been 
oes edas a help to Bible reading and Bible 
study. 


Preartie.—Clean cold water is sufficient for removing 
ordinary dirt from an oil painting. But if there is 
encrustation of dirt or any decomposition of the 
colour, a professed picture cleaner or restorer 
should be consulted, if the works are worth the 
cost. 


Anxious One —If you really feel the shortcoming 
and the desire which you express, you are in the 
right way to get the peace you seek. ‘Che worst of 
all states of mind is indifference about spiritual and 
eternal things, 


Viotet —Large sized hats are likely to be most worn, 
but you must study what suits you best, if not too 
far from ‘ the fashion.”’ 


Sxowbror’s Kyicur.— The doctrine of nation- 
alities ’”’ refers to the feeling of people of one race 
or language or religion as contrasted with the 
arrangements made by kings or statesmen. This 
was, tor instance, one of the causes of the last war 
between Russia and Turkey. Many ofthe inhabit- 
ants of Turkish provinces in Kurope befhg of 
Slavic race had the sympathy and help of Russian 
Slavs in their rebellion. The Greek nationality 
also chafes under alien rule, and hence the new 
disturbances in those Lurkish provinces where the 
people are mostly of Greck nationality. 

B.—You are deficient in grammar, when you 
say that someone ‘wishes an introduction to my 
sisterand I.” Do not also be deficient in pru- 
dence 

Ciuar Courst.—In the frontispiece of the monthly 
part of Liu Ginxi.’s Own Paver tor April we showed 
one way how Christmas and other cards could be 
utilised. You can give others to poor children who 
will be delighted with them. But if the words on 
any of the cards are trashy, as many valentine 
cards are, you had better burn them, as paper 
rubbish is apt to accumulate, 

Littan.—dilver and jet may do well together. 

Spkinc Datsy.—Lhere is no strict definition of what 
is “classical”? in music. The word usually de- 
notes composition of a higher order than light 
music. Some great composers have written songs 
and other popular pieces as well as classical 
works 

A Mai 1x Trousre.—It would be well if you were 
as troubled about the inside of your head as the 
outside; spelling and writing very poor. For the 
hair any stimulating spirit may be as effective as 
bay rum. 

Pepuius.—If the hands have a glow after washing 
with cold water it is more likely to be a sign of 
good health than anything to complain of. The 

_ handwriting is well-formed and will improve with 
years, 

Bearnice,— Boe rheumatism there is no cure that 
meets all cases. Many may haveto be tricd betore 
the best remedy can be found, and none may 
succecd where the constitutional tendency is strong 
towards this troublesome complaint. lf cold 
bathing has succeeded in the case you describe, it 
is through improvement of the general health. 
Others derive benefit from wearing woollen or 
chamois leather, and others by internal remedies, 
; especially lemon juice 

Serxirk.—Rubbing with leather is the best way to 
clean old coins. Sandpaper or chemicals may 
injurethem. Heat will sometimes bring out an 
inscription illegible when cold, 

E.ta.—In Lowe’s or Fry's “ Charities of London,” 
information will be found, but we will give a paper 
soon on charities for the biind. 

Lancasuirn Lass.— Bronze ornaments are best 
cleaned with pure oil (almond oil or common salad 
oil) and polished carefully with a soft duster. ‘Lhe 

white spots will disappear as the nail grows. 

L. P. Norpv.—Words are divided, in writing, so as 
to complete a syllable in a line, thus ‘‘under- 
stand-ing,” not ‘‘underst-andiog.” The Lord 
Mayor is the chief magistrate of the Corporation 

' of the City of London, corresponding somewhat to 
your Préfet. Each corporation has a mayor, only 

London, York, and Dublin have Lord Mayors. 
In Scotland the chief magistrate in cities and 
boroughs is called Provosts; two cities, Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, having Lord Provosts. 

Axice.—You might as well leave your hands un- 
washed till Monday morning as the plates from 
which you eat. This is not Christian but Jewish 
scrupulousness. 

Wi.pcoosr.—Your suggestion as to giving an occa- 
sional piece for those who play but do not sing will 
be attended to. 

M1anviA.—Someone must advise you who has heard 
your voice. 

Viotut B.—As you have been trained to book-kecp- 
ing in your father’s office, you should have no 
difficulty in earning your living in that work, for 
which there seems to be a demand, ifwe may judge 
by advertisements. To bea trained nurse requires 
very special qualities, and implies duties only 
pleasant under highest motives of self-devotion. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE 


OWN PAPER, 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


Il.—DRAWING AND ILLUMINATING. 


Examiners : 


Joun C. STAPLES and THE EDITOR. 


THE result of this competition has been, on the whole, very disap- 
pointing. The greater proportion of the drawings sent in were of a 
very low order of merit, judged even by the standard of the most 
ordinary amateur performance, and if a few rose above the level of 
mediocrity, as a few undoubtedly did, yet the number of these was so 
small as not materially to affect the unfavourable impression created by 
the mass. 

It was ‘matter of surprise and regret, too, to find so few of those who 
competed on the last occasion included among the competitors this 
time. One young lady, indeed, who took the first prize in the 
“summer”? competition, 
now comes to the front as 
winner of the first prize in 
‘illumination’: but this 
is a solitary instance. 

Let none of those, how- 
ever, who have tried and 
have failed on this occasion 
be discouraged or deterred 
from trying again. 

No prize worth winning 
can be won without effort. 
No capacity for any kind of 
work worth doing can be 
acquired without labour. 
We venture confidently to 
predict that most of those 
even whose drawings this 
time were judged least 
meritorious might, if they 
would devote an hour, or 
even half an hour, every 
day to honest and hearty 
efforts towards improving 
themselves, produce next 
time work equal to any 
except the very best which 
has passed under our hands 
in this competition. 


It is pleasant before 
closing this report to be 
able to say a word or two 
of praise and encourage- 
ment to those who find 
themslves placed in the 
prize - list. Though the 
general standard of attain- 
ment was low, yet the few 
best drawings were good. 
That which takes the first 
prize was especially good, 
and possessed qualit es 
which are very promising 
for the success of future 
efforts by the same hand. 
The best landscape was 
also good and promising, 
and the flower-pieces placed in the first and second divisions deserve 
a word in recognition of their merit. 

The illuminations as a class were in no way better than the drawings, 
and the faults which impaired their merit last year were again conspicu- 
ous. Here, also, the best—but these were not many—were praiseworthy, 
some few more attained to mediocrity, but the rest fell far below it. 

We fear our “Girls” look on painting competitions too much as 








lotteries into which they enter for the chance of a prize. Let them look - 


upon them as incitements to the attainment of proficiency in certain 
arts and employments, and then there will be no blanks, for the in- 
creased capacity and knowledge which each of them will acquire will 
far outweigh any prize which we can offer. 
WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS. 
First Prize or Two GuIngas. 
Didham, Beatrice, Middleton, Bideford (16). 





ROUGH REPRODUCTION OF THE PAINTING WHICH OBLAINED 1HE 
FIRST PRIZE, 


I I, 


SECOND PrizE oF ONE GUINEA, 
Webb, Eva, 56, St. Stephen’s-avenue, Goldhawk-road, Shepherd’s 
3) 


Bush (18 


SPECIAL PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA FOR GIRLS UNDER 1 5 YEARS, 
Cook, May, 6, Canning-road, Addiscombe, Surrey (14). 


First CLAss CERTIFICATES. 
Calvert, Edith Laura, 15, North Villas, Camden-square, N.W. (17). 
Dawson, Mabel, 64, Here- 
ford - road, Bayswater, 
W. (20). 

Hamilton, Alice H., Llan- 
Arthen, Castleton, Car- 
diff (162). 

Stephens, Eliza M., Ash-. 
field, Falmouth (20). 
Wilmot, Florence Free- 
man, Lee Hall, Hands. 
worth, near Birmingham 

(18). 

Pye, Constance Mary, 
Camden Hall, Lewisham, 
Kent (17). 





SECOND Crass CERTIFI- 
CATES. 

Pease, Marion, Pierremont,. 
Darlington (17). 

Hamilton, Beatrice G.,. 
Llan-Arthen, Castleton, 
Cardiff (16%). 

Durrant, Ella, 76, Tugela- 
road, Falcon-lane, Bat- 
tersea (133). 

Burgess, Mary Hamilton, 
78, Tyewhitt-road, St. 

ohn’s, S.E. (161). 

Offord, Gertrude Elizabeth, 
21, Si. Giles-street, Nor- 
wich, Norfolk (19). 
































Sutton, Maud, Benham 
Park, Newbury, Berks 
(1631. 

‘Tilt, Blanche, The Cot- 
tage, Sutton, Surrey 
(ig. 

Draper, Edith C., 42a, 
Bloomsbury - square, 
W.C. (20). 

THrrD CLAss CERTIFI- 

CATES. 


Thomas, Helena Susannah, 

Saxon-road, St. 
Stephen-road, Bow, E. 
(14). 

Brown, Helen, Trelawney-road, Falmouth (20). 

Gibbs, Florence M., Clifton House, Datchet (20}). 

Hiscox, Annie, Beaufort House, The Grove, Plough (19). 

Sykes, Lizzie, Crosby-road, South Waterloo, Liverpoo! (19). 

Wright, Emily, 3, Surbiton Park-terrace, Kingston-on-Thames, 

Surrey (20). 

Clephane, Bertha, Fairmont, Moffat, N. B. (20). 

‘Taylor, Susie, Chastleton, Bickley, Kent (18). ; 

Ward, Anna Mary, West Bergholt Hall, near Colchester, Essex 

(I7). ) 

Pierce, May, Frettons, Danbury, Essex (17). 

Legg, Gwen. E., Ormaston-road, Derby (17). ; 

Lockyer, Annie May, Boyne Lodge, Florence-road, Ealing (18). 

Constable, Ethel M., Byanes, Marchweod, near Southampton (17)- 

Lacy, Adriana, Dapdune-crescent, Guildford, Surrey (17). 

Sherriff, Nellie, Walnut’s Bank, Lancaster (16). 
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MICHAELMAS DAISY. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

“THESE BURS ARE IN MY HEART.” OWA NS. IN 
Dalsy GARNETT’S first evening in her uncle’s AHN), WH 
house was the unhappiest time that her young 2 SHAN 
life had yet known. 

She had felt sorrow, but never before had she 
had any experience of enmity. Daisy’s acquaint- 
‘ances had all been her friends; in her little 
world everybody, save her father, had made a 
pet of her. 

in her quiet home, servants had loved her 
from her nursery days, and had thought it no 
trouble to wait on so gentle and grateful a child. 
At school, teachers had praised her progress, 
and schoolgirls had given her their hearts, and 
elected her the queen of their little community. 
Aunt Cecily had been always at hand with 
fender words of counsel ; reproof was seldom 
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needed, for Daisy’s duties were con- 
scientiously performed, and hers was an 
easily-satisfied nature, seldom at war 
with its surroundings. 

And so kind had life been that an 
enemy was a mere word to her—a word 
that described a something she had 
never encountered nor seen. 

But Maud’s look and tone had plainly 
told her that she had found an enemy at 
last. Maud’s questions had been ill- 
bred, and the manner in which they 
were asked was insulting. Daisy could 
not forget the curl of those red lips, and 
the flash of the’scornful eyes. 

She bolted her chamber-door, and then 
sat down in a chair by the bedside to 
think. 

How was she to face her future life in 
this house? How could she bear the 
daily and hourly contact witn a girl who 
would lose no chance of wounding her 
feelings? These were questions that 
perplexed her soul, and oppressed her 
with the overwhelming gloom of de- 
spondency. 

And thencameathought that answered 
the weary questioning, and set the 
troubled little spirit at rest. A Friend, 
closer than a brother, would be near her, 
even here; anda Divine guidance would 
lead her safely along this thorny path. 

Daisy rose from her chair to kneel 
down by the bed, and pray with all the 
hope and confidence of her childish 
days. In this house was her appointed 
place; here was the home that had been 
provided for her in her need, and she 
must learn to live in it. 

Her thoughts wandered away to the 
thousand homeless ones in mighty Lon- 
don that night; to starving children 
seeking rest in the doorways and under 
the arches; to ragged women wander- 
ing by the river’s brink, and tempting 
death ; to desperate men straying aim- 
lessly along the streets, without a hope 
to brighten the coming morrow. Was 
her heart so full of bitterness that she 
could find no gratitude for simple bodily 
comfort ? Were food, and shelter, and 
raiment worth nothing ? 

‘‘Ilam growing wicked,’’ mused Daisy, 
penitently. ‘‘And it is only the wicked 
who can have their lives spoiled; Maud 
cannot make me utterly miserable unless 
Thelp her todo it. If 1 remember my 
good things, and am thankful and 
prayerful, there will always be one part 
of my life that she can never touch.” 

There was sleep for Daisy when this 
comfort had once found its way into her 
mind. Her spirits rose; she even grew 
cheerful: enough to notice the pretty 
cretonne curtains lined with pale yellow, 
and closed her eyes at last with the im- 
pression that flowers were growing round 
her bed... 

She slept soundly, and awoke with 


the expectation of finding Cecily by : 


her side. But no Cecily was there; 


and instead of the dingy lodging-house | 
chamber, she was in a room which ° 


Rhoda’s good taste had made pretty 
and bright. The incidents of last night 
crowded back into her mind and daunted 
her spirit for a moment; but she rose, 
rested and strengthened, resolved to face 
her life whatever it might be. 

There was a letter from Cecily, written 


‘a sound judgment. 


answered. © 
- being: Jate.”’ 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 


from the Langham Hotel, and containing 
a few lines full of hope and cheery 
counsel. It was a bright beginning to 
the day; Daisy read the note through 
twice, then washed and dressed as 
quickly as possible, and hastened down- 
stairs. 

There were no family prayers in Dr. 
Garnett’s house, and Rhoda had just 
taken her seat at the head of the break- 
fast-table as Daisy entered. 

‘Good morning, Daisy,’’ said the 
Doctor. ‘Glad to see you downstairs 
in good time. Maud is always late. 
Hope you slept well.” 

“Quite well, uncle, thank you,” 
answered Daisy, cheerfully. 

Miss Daughton gave her a swift 
glance. She half expected Daisy to be 
sulky after last night’s cross-questioning. 

‘‘ Do you begin studies to-day, Daisy ?”’ 
asked Rhoda, handing her a cup of 
coffee. 

‘* She is hardly settled enough to begin 
yet,”’ said the governess, in an indulgent 
tone. 

‘‘I am quite ready,’’ Daisy replied ; 
‘*T think the studies will help me to feel 
settled.” 

Dr. Garnett looked at his niece with 
silent approval in his cold eyes. He 
saw that she would be wise enough to 
make the most of her advantages. 

‘“‘It will be quite pleasant to have a 
second pupil again,’’ said Miss Daugh- 
ton. ‘* Maud has found it slow work 
to study without her sister.’’ 

Breakfast was nearly finished when 
Maud made her appearance. 

Her father gave her a critical look. 
She had a sleepy aspect; her dark hair 
was roughly dressed, and her gown care- 
lessly put on. 

** You won’t improve your complexion, 
Maud, by lying long in bed,’’ he said, 
with a sneer. 

‘*‘T am always saying so, 
Miss Daughton. 

‘The mornings are getting cold and 
dark,’’ grumbled Maud, suppressing a 
yawn. 

‘¢ They will be colder and darker yet,’’ 
said Dr. Garnett ; ‘‘ and you are as well 
able to face cold and darkness as the 
rest of us.’’ 

He rose as he spoke, and went out to 
his brougham. It could not be said of 
the busy Doctor that he shirked any of 
the duties of life; but that life lacked 
the sweetness of Christianity. It was 
hard and cold, acknowledging no guiding 
power save that of a strong intellect and 
And Dr. Garnett 
felt no need of any other guidance, and 
had never sought it in the whole course 
of his succéssful career. 

‘fT suppose’Somebody has been com- 


o> 


remarked 


‘plaining of me‘to-father,’’ said Maud, 


when he was gone. 
‘No’: one  complained,’’ Rhoda 
*“* You know he dislikes your 


‘* And I dislike being early. What is 
there*to get up for? -I can’t imagine 
why it should be considered a sin to lie 
in bed in the morning!”’ 

“Tt is not a sin, dear Maud,’’ Miss 
Daughton said, sweetly. ‘‘It isa little 
weakness that ought to be overcome.”’ 

‘““What is the difference between a 


weakness and a sin?’’ Maud demandea 
‘That sounds like a riddle, doesn’t jt 3 
Can you tell me, Daisy?” 

‘“‘A weakness is a sin in its early 
stage,’’ Daisy replied. ‘‘I suppose it 
bears the same relation to a sin that the 
bud does to the flower.”’ 

‘‘Good gracious, here’s a philosopher 
in petticoats! Miss Daughton, you may 
regard my education as completed. ] 
decline to pursue my studies with a 
person who can prove that my weak- 
nesses are vices inembryo. It is quite 
too horrid.” 

Daisy laughed outright. ; 

The laugh exasperated Maud, whose 
temper had been already upset by her 
father’s rebuke. 

‘At any rate, /don’t care to set up 
for being clever,’’ she cried, ina rage. 
“It’s enough for me to feel that I’m 
well connected and handsome, and not 
poor! Above all things, I should hate 
to be poor, and have to live on relations 
who didn’t want to keep me.”’ 

_ Daisy’s lily cheeks turned to red rcses 
in a moment. 

Miss Daughton and Rhoda exchanged 
glances, and there was a dead silence. 

Maud went on savagely with her 
breakfast, and Daisy sat motionless as 
a statue, feeling as if she could never 
eat or drink in that house again. 

She had left her room that morning 
with the determination to live her life 
cheerfully, and shake off Maud’s dis- 
agreeable speeches as she would have 
shaken burs off her skirts. But now 
she felt herself too severely tried. 

**Well,’’? said Rhoda, breaking the 
pause, ‘‘Il am not. going to sit facing 
the coffee-pot. all the morning. So, 
Maud, I will leave you to finish your 
breakfast without me.”’ 

Rhoda’s rising was a signal of relief 
to Daisy and the governess. They 
followed her example, and quietly. leit 
the room. 

‘‘ Will you come to me in the school- 
room, presently ?’”’ said Miss Daughton, 
in her pleasant tone, to Daisy. 

“Yes; I will join you in a few 
minutes,’ Daisy . answered, calmly. 
‘‘Some of my school-books are up- 
stairs, and I will unpack them. You 
may, perhaps, wish to see what I have 
been doing.”’ 

Miss Daughton watched the little 
figure flitting up the wide staircase, and 
wondered within herself at Daisy’s self- 
possession. 

But all Duisy’s outward composure 
deserted her when she found herself 
alone in her room. She flung herself 
down on her knees with a bitter cry that 
was heard even outside the closed 
door. 

It was Rhoda who heard it. Rhoda 
was on her way to one of the spare 
chambers where she kept a stock 0 
crewels and patterns. The cry startled 
her, and brought her to a momentaty 
standstill. But itwas not repeated, an 
she passed on. ; : 

She was not disposed to like Daisy; 
and she resented her presence in the 
house. Her resentment was, however, 
of a quiet kind, kept in check by the 
conviction that it was useless to strive 
against her father’s will. 


When Dr. Garnett had said that he 
intended to adopt his niece, Rhoda had 
uttered her protest ina calm tone. She 
had been answered quite as calmly, but 
ina manner that showed her the hope- 
lessness of any argument. 

And then Rhoda, with cool common- 
sense, had made up her mind to accept 
the nuisance. She regarded Daisy with 
a cold dislike, but knew her duty too 
well to be discourteous to her father’s 
niece. 

As to Maud, Rhoda endured her 
ssister’s unpleasant ways with stoical 
calmness. Unless provoked too far, she 
rarely resented anything that Maud 
said or did. She had learnt, as a child, 
te bear the terrible outbreaks of her 
mother’s temper with fortitude, and had 
grown up into girlhood, stecled against 
the stormy nature which Maud seemed 
to have inherited. 

But that .cry from Daisy awoke a 
question in her mind—how did Maud’s 
conduct strike a stranger ? 

Rhoda had a full share of family 
pride. Her cheeks were burning as she 
went her way to the spare room, and she 
remembered the intolerable shame she 
had felt when her mother’s passion had 
frightened everyone inthe house. Poor 
Mrs, Garnett’s outbursts had been 
partly the result of disease ; but Rhoda 
elt that this excuse could not be made 
for Maud. 

Just then she felt more anger to her 
sister than pity for Daisy. Maud had 
been rude and ridiculous; if that kind of 
thing were too often repeated, the ser- 
vants would talk of it, and Daisy would 
be looked upon as an interesting martyr. 

It was ail too annoying and absurd. 

Rhoda wondered what Miss Daughton 
thought about the matter. But Miss 
Daughton, although she had lived four 
years inthe house, had never been known 
to betray her real thoughts upon any 
subject. Rhoda was shrewd enough to 
know that she had never yet caught a 
single glimpse of Miss Daughton’s 
natural self. 

‘I don’t believe she cares a straw 
about any of us,’’ thought Miss Garnett, 
unlocking a cupboard, and absently 
taking out a bundle of crewels. ‘‘ She 
ra here because she is well paid, that 
1s all,’ 

Meanwhile Daisy, in her room, was 
doing her utmost to keep back a flood 
of tears. 

It was not in vain that she had knelt 
beside her bed and asked, with all her 
soul, for strength and patience. The 
vely outpouring had relieved her; the 
fact of asking quickened her faith; and 
When she rose to her feet again she had 
Won back all her self-control. The 
quivering nerves were quieted, the hot 
cheeks cool once more, and the troubled 
young heart at peace. 

he schoolroom was at the back of 
the house, and its windows looked out 
upon a blank wall. It was not, and 
never had been, a cheerful apartment, 
although it had been used as a nursery 
When the Garnett girls were children. 
Mrs, Garnett, always very irritable, had 
(eclared herself quite unable to bear the 
Noise of her own babies, and had put 
them as far away from her hearing as 
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possible. The girls, as they grew older, 
had no liking for the room, and seldom 
entered it out of study-hours. They did 
not, perhaps, retain any pleasant recol- 
lections of childhood. 

‘* This is many degrees worse,”’ thought 
Daisy, ‘“‘than my old room in Holly- 
street; and yet | daresay some people 
would prefer that blank wall to the 
garret windows of my former neighbours. 
For my part, I loved those garret windows, 
and I had a friendliness for the faces I 
saw there, although some of them wanted 
washing badly enough. Shall I ever get 
used to that dreadful wall—all dead, 
dark slate-colour, without. the faintest 
touch of colour to brighten‘it,?”’ J 

But these thoughts could not be read 
in Daisy’s face, which was now as calm 
and fair as a white flower. She laid a 
pile of books upon the table, and then 


turned to Miss Daughton, as if quietly 


awaiting her directions. 

‘* Take this chair,” said the governess, 
with her ready sweetness; ‘‘it used to 
be Rhoda’s favourite seat. One can 
study much better when one is in perfect 
comfort. It has always been a mystery 
to me how girls ever learnt anything 
in the hard bench-and-backboard days. 
Were you a boarder at your school ?”’ 

‘Only a day-boarder; the house was 
very near to my home.”’ 

‘* Ah, then you have never experienced 
the full force of school discipline! It is 
very hard on girls sometimes; junior 
teachers are so apt to be tyrants. Mrs. 
Garnett would never send Rhoda and 
Maud to school; they have had home 
instruction always.’ 

At that moment the door opened and 
Maud’s face appeared. It vanished, 
however, in an instant, and the door was 
sharply shut again. 

Miss Daughton took no notice of this 
apparition. She went on examining the 
books and asking questions; and Daisy 
heaved a sigh of relief. It was clear 
that Maud would not share her studies 
that morning. 

A little later Maud sauntered into the 
drawing-room, where her sister was 
writing letters. a 

‘‘ What have you done with the last 
volume of ‘Stolen Waters,’. Rhoda?”’ 
she asked, sullenly. : 

‘It is upstairs in my room,’’ Rhoda 
answered, without raising her eyes. 

‘‘Why did you hide it away? It is 
very annoying to lose sight of books 
when one is reading them.” 

‘‘My father told me not to leave it 
here, Maud. He says it is not a good 
book for girls to read, and he does not 
wish it to be seen on our table.’’ 

‘Well, anyhow, I am going to finish 
it; and I want it at once.’’ 

‘‘It will be better for you to gointo the 
schoolroom,’’ said Rhoda, jaying down 
her pen. ‘‘You know that father has 
forbidden you to read novels ;im study 
hours.”’ 

‘‘T don’t mean to study any more. 
That conceited little thing may have 
Miss Daughton all to herself.’’ 

‘¢ Absurd, Maud! You will not have 
done with Miss Daughton till you are 
seventeen. And Daisy won’t interfere 
with you ; she seems quite inoffensive.” 

‘ Inoffensive!’’ repeated Maud, furi- 
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ously. ‘The very sight of her is an 
offence—it is an intolerable nuisance to 
have her here. She is a pert, preten- 
tious upstart, and wants to put herself 
on a level with us; but I won’t have it.: 
I'll find out ways of making the house 
unbearable, and she will be driven t 

leave it.’”’ 

Rhoda looked with cold contempt at 
her sister’s angry face. 

‘You are not mistress of the house,” 
she said, in her coolest tone. ‘‘ Your 
blustering only makes you ridiculous ; if 
you go too far, my father will.deal with 
you as if you were an unruly’child! It 
would not be pleasant to be degraded in 
the eyes of Daisy and the servants.”’ 

‘‘1 won’t be degraded,”’ cried Maud, 
With a, stamp. i. 
- “ Now, listen, Maud,’’ saidRhoda, 
rising. ‘It is seldom that I let your 
absurd temper ruffle me, but I must tell 
you plainly that I will not have you 
Either behave decently 
and rationally, or be prepared to be shut 
up in your room. That is what will be 
done with you if I make complaints.’ 

The girls faced each other for a few 
seconds in silence; the one stern and 
collected, the other hot and enraged. 

‘You are a mean creature, Rhoda,”’ 
panted Maud. ‘‘If you would side with 
me we might turn Daisy out. But you 
are low enough to take it all calmly, 
and you want to trample on my spirit. 
I do think you are the most contemptible 
coward in the whole world.’ 

‘**f do not mind being called names 
when no one is listening,’’ said Rhoda, 
with quiet scorn. ‘‘I have done my 
duty, and warned you.”’ 


(Zo be continued.) 


BITS ABOUT ANIMALS. 


BLtinD Horses FINDING THEIR OWN 
STALLs.—Amongisi_ the horses belonging to 
a large omnibus company there are many 
cer ones. When these are loosed from the 
vehicles they require no guides, but go.into the 
spacious yard to theacttcctca team’, Gi thence 
to ‘their own stalls; though there is accommo- 
dation for hundreds of others, these never take 


-awrong place. Horses do not soon forget old 


habits any more than do children. Iwas ina 
cab one day, and being anxious to reach my 
destination with as little loss of time as pos- 
sible, I was annoyed by the frequent stopping 
of the horse and immediate application of the 
whip to make him go on. It is painful to me 
to see a horse constantly dragged about by 
the reins and beaten, so I stopped:.the cab 
and spoke to the driver about it.) He was a 
good-humoured fellow, inspite of his apparent 
severity, and at once explained. “I’m as 
sorry as you to whip him, poor fellow, but 
I’ve got to cure him of stopping every 
minute. The fact is, he has been a ’bus horse, 
and used to stop and Start at the sound of the 
bell. On this busy road we are:nearly always 
within hearing of the omnibus bells, and, of 
course, my horse wants to stop when the ’bus 
horses do. We. shall'be off the main road 
directly, and once in the quieter streets he 
will give meno more trouble.” Sure enough we 
were no sooner out of hearing of these warn- 
ing bells than the horse trotted’ on quite 
cheerfully, and stopped no more untilT arrived 
at my destination. 
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POCKET FOR FANCY WorK. 


The size of the pocket depends on the kind of work it is to hold. 
The foundation is of fancy bronze canvas, and our design is three times 
the width of the embroidered band, which is worked with Algerian 
silk in long stitches. The poppies are in four shades of bright red, 
wh pale green centres and black stamens dotted with gold-coloured 
sill. 

The daisies are worked with white wool brightened with dashes 
of white floss silk, and French knot stitches of yellow silk in the centre. 
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DETAIL oF POCKET. 


LHE GIRL’S OWN 





POCKET FOR 






Fancy WorRK. 


The corn flower is made with blue wool, shaded with pale blue silk; 


the centre of olive green and brown wool The wheat-ear with five 
shades of gold-coloured silk. The foliage is worked in several shades 
of green; the light branches in point de russe in moss greens, browns, 
and golden tinges. The outer edges of the band are worked in cross stitch 
over eight threads af the canvas in dull green wool and coarse yellow 
silk. The leaves ire in pocnt lance in silks, alternately blue and green. 

The pocket ‘s iined with quilted satin slightly wadded, and a small 
pocket is added inside at the square end to hold the scissors, needles, &c. 

A shaded silk cord is sewn all round the edges, and forms the handle. 
One end of the canvas is rounded, and folds over to close the pocket, 
which is fastened with a button and loop. 


EMBROIDERED Music CASE. 

We think we shall meet the wishes of many of the readers of Tur 
G1RL’s OWN PapER in giving them this week a design for a music 
cover to be worked in silk or crewels. There are few houscholds 
which do not possess music, and a music case becomes an indis- 
pensable article if we wish to keep songs, &c., clean and tidy. To 
make this case beautiful with our own work is surely a laudable 
object, and one worthy of the attention of our readers. 

Many already possess the usual cloth-covered music cases sold by 
music-sellers and others, and with this as a foundation it only remains 
to cover the sides and back with the embroidered material; but to 
those of our readers who do not possess such a case it is necessary 
to provide stout covers on which to stretch the work. Purchase at 
any good stationer’s two pieces of millboard about an inch larger 
in width and breadth than a piece of music. See that the millboard 
is of good substance (the dark kind is preferable to the light straw- 
coloured millboard), as the strength of the case depends upon this. 
If the millboard be too thin, two pieces must be glued together to give 
greater strength. The next thing is to get the material to embroider. 
Silk or satin is the best for the purpose, as, being a comparatively 
small article, the whole thing should be good. Let the material be 
dark, deep blue-black or black, as embroidery looks so much better on 
a dark ground; though in the accompanying illustration we have - 
versed this in order not to confuse the design, it being essentia 
that this should be followed accurately to insure the right effect. It 
is better to have the material in one piece, but as this may be sag od 
sive it might be made in two pieces and joined at the back.’ is 
material should be about an inch larger every way than the size of the 
case, and about an inch deep at back to allow of many pieces of music 
being kept in the case. When the material is worked—which, of pore 
must be done before the case is covered—spread it out on the table, ia 
having marked where the centre of the back comes on the weer 
side of the stuff, adjust the pieces of millboard on either ae 
of the centre line, only about half an inch from it, m 1 : 
to make a back on the principle of a book. Be carefu 


get this back deep enough, otherwise the case will Hiold scarcely 


2 aa 
* This join should not bs down the middle of the back ius, a te oe ‘he 


one of the covers, as it will not be so conspicucus nor i3 
pattern at the back. 





any music. In order to strengthen the back 
the covering might be lined, or the two pieces 
of millboard might be joined together with a 
iece of strong material, and then the em- 
broidered covering might be put over this. In 
order to make this perfectly intelligible, recol- 
lect that what you have to make is really the 
covers of a book without the inside. ; 
Having marked on the back of the material 
where each piece of millboard comes, turn over 
the margias at the top and bottom and two 
sides, and with some glue nicely hot stick these 
edges down on the millboard. Allow this to 


dry thoroughly, which it will take about a day - 


to do, and then paste some nice paper, or 
light silk if that be possible, and your covers 
are then complete. ; 
We spoke just now about strengthening 
the back with an additional piece of stuff, 
and this might be glued inside the covers in- 
stead of underneath the outer covering. A 
regular bookbinder would, perhaps, stick the 
material itself down upon the millboard, but 
unless this be done very carefully the glue is 
apt to soak through and 
spoil the embroidery, and it 
is therefore better left un- 
attempted. We now come 
to the question of the em- 
broidery itself, and the first 
thing of course to do is to 
enlarge the design to the 
requisite size. This can be 
done by means of the square 
system, as given in the 
Grammar of embroidery on 
page 108, vol. 2, of THE 
GirL's OWN Paper. Hav- 
ing drawn out the design on 
paper, trace it carefully on 
tracing-paper, making any 
improvements and _altera- 
tions that may be neces- 
sary. The best way of trans- 
ferring it upon the material 
is tohave the design pricked 
on the wrong side, and then 
rub some powdered chalk 
over it, on the right side of 
the design, and an impres- 
sion will be left in the stuff. 
To fix this, mark it over with 
Chinese white, and it is 
then ready for working. If 
you have chosen silk or 
satin as your material, the 
embroidery should be in 
silk, as the effect is 
more chaste and delicate. 
Let the flowers be a nice 
light pink, not too bright, 
with yellow stamens and a 
small green centre. The 
eaves in nice greens, yellow 
and olive rather than eme- 
tald in tone, as the effect 
will be spoilt if the colour- 
ing be too gandy. The 
stems should be a warm 
reddish brown. The five 
lines through the word 
Music,- suggestive of the 
Staves, should be in a 
golden brown, the word 
music in tones of blue, 
green, or golden yellow, 
and the harps lighter than 
‘he lettering. ‘The lines 
running round might be in 
Golden brown, and the 
Small square dots in yellow. 
Dut, of course, the colour- 
ng Can be altered to any Rey _ 
80 long as the whole effect 
's harmonious ; and {o en- 
Sure this it is better not to 
introduce too many distinct 
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MY WORK BASKET, 


colours, but to work with different tones of the 
same colour. In the colouring we have in- 
dicated the prevailing tone is yellow brown 
and olive green, with the turquoise blue in 
the centre as a contrast. We have indicated 
a simple pattern for the back, which can also 
be worked in browns or yellows. In doing 
this and the square dots running right round 
the outside of the cover, itis better to vary the 
colour rather than keep the same throughout, 
as it looks less mechanical to make a slight 
variety when repeating a certain form a num- 
ber of times. 

The other side of the cover might only just 
have the lines and dots round it, if it be 
thought too much to put the same amount of 
work on both sides. 

A word or two as to the kind of design 
suitable for book-covers; for we may here 
remark that many ordinary books might 
have covers embroidered for them with ad- 
vantage. 

The space being limited, it is as well to 
choose plants of a scale corresponding to the 
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size of the object to be worked. In the case of 
smaller books, plants like the jasmine, wild 
clematis, and honeysuckle are theemost suitable, 
not only as to size but also as to growth, 
for climbing plants are, as a rule, more 
graceful than other shrubs. In the wild rose 
chosen for the music case the stems are 
arranged symmetrically, that is, both sides 
are alike. It will thus save trouble in en- 
larging the design to draw one half, and then 
by folding the paper in two and rubbing both 
together with a hard instrument, sufficient of 
the pencil marks will come off on the other 
side to go by in working. The symmetrical 
plan need not be adhered to, though it is 
perhaps safer to follow it, as it is not always 
easy to get the balance of forms in a free 
design. Let the design appear as though it 
were drawn for the space it fills and not as 
though it were a large design cut down to the 
requisite size. All work should have the 
appearance of completeness, of being made 
for the object for which it is used and none 
other. F. MILLER. 
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FROM STRENGTH TO 
STRENGTH. 


A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
By Arice Kina. 





Uny did not strive 
any further to learn 
where that sweet, myste- 
rious letter came from; 
she saw plainly, from Mr. 
Lindhurst’s manner, that 
y, it had something to do 
, with the secret which 
SY surrounded her young 
life, and which she was 
beginning to think of 
quite calmly, as we do 
of most things when we 
get used to them.- She 
eould not, by any 
amount of thought, form the slightest 
probable conjecture on the subject, so 
she wisely let her mind dwell upon it as 
little as possible. That letter was, how- 
ever, what Matthew Lindhurst had said 
it was to be—her most precious treasure ; 
she carried it about everywhere with her, 
and read it over and over, and laid it 
beneath her pillow at night, and often 
covered it with kisses; it seemed to her 
as if she had really spoken with her dead 
mother. 

One evening, when spring was fully 
come. and was working a million silent 
spells in garden and field, hedgerow 
and woodland, Ella and Ruby went to 
spend the evening at the house of a 
neighbour who lived some three miles 
off. There were several girls in the 
family of about their own age, and this 
made them not unfrequent visitors there. 
The aunt of the young ladies, who kept 
their father’s house (their mother was 
dead), was an old ally of Miss Nancy, 
and so she was graciously pleased to 
allow her own two charges to be seen 
oftener under her roof than any other in 
the neighbourhood. 

The two girls drove alone in Miss 
Ringwood’s’ pony-carriage They had 
strict orders from Miss Nancy to be 
back in good time, and as it was a fine 
moonlight evening, and the road they 
had to go was a very quiet one, they 
were allowed, to Ruby’s delight—for Ella 
always, partly from idleness, partly from 
good nature, let her act as coachman— 
to drive themselves without even the 
stable- boy in attendance. 

i They kept their promise to Miss 
Nancy, and started early to come home. 
Ruby was in high spirits as she drove 
along: the moonlightwas so brilliant; the 
night. breeze was so fresh and sweet; the 
woods, just waking into young green, slept 
so softly in the tender, silver glory; the 
pony trotted away so freely and merrily. 
Ella leant back in her comfortable seat in 
easy contentment, and laughed a little, 
now and then, at Ruby’s lively sayings 
and fancies, either about the people they 
had just left, or the different objects 
they passed, and enjoyed herself in her 
own way very much too. 

But very pleasant things sometimes 
come to an end before they are expected 
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THE GIRL'S OWN 
to do so, in sudden, unpleasant ways ; 
and such was the case of this evening 
drive, and the happiness of the two 
girls. On going down rather a steep 
hill—there are plenty such in Devonshire 
—the pony thought fit to take sudden 
exception to a little pool of water at the 
roadside, which gleamed with especial 
brightness in the moonlight. Ruby strove 
by coaxing to make him get over his 
prejudice, but all in vain, he would do 
nothing but walk steadily backward 
instead of forward. 

‘« Jump out and take him by the head, 
‘Ruby, and lead him by,”’ cried Ella, who 
was not exactly comfortable with the 
existing state of things. 

But Miss Ruby chose to consider this 
courseasfar beneath her dignity, and gave 
the pony a sharp cut with the whip—a 
proceeding which he resented by coolly 
running the wheel of the carriage up on 
to the bank, and overturning its inmates 
into the middle of the road. 

Ruby fell as lightly as a rose-leaf; she 
was up again in a few seconds, half 
angry at the ignominious failure in her 
coachmanship, half laughing at the 
whole situation. Her laughter, however, 
was not of very long duration. It was 
soon changed into a cry of pain; she 
found that she could not stand on her 
right foot, her ankle had been badly 
sprained in the fall. By this time Ella 
also, was on her feet She was a good 
deal inclined to make a long and solemn 
lamentation over her best silk dress, 
which had not been exactly improved by 
itslateclose acquaintance with the muddy 
road, and a little disposed, as far as it 
lay in her placid disposition, to scold 
Ruby for having brought about the 
catastrophe, but she was physically quite 
uninjured. The carriage was in a 
mournfully dilapidated condition, with 
one wheel off; the harness was broken; 
the pony was standing by very calmly, 
by turns eating out of the hedge, and 
surveying the unfortunate girls and the 
carriage with an air of cool, triumphant 
superiority, which, put into words, would 
have said, ‘‘ You just see what you get 
by not letting me have at once my own 
way.” ‘ 

But what was to be done? That was 
now the question. If it had not been for 
Ruby’s sprained ankle their course would 
have been plain enough; they would 
have left the disabled carriage, and have 
both walked home, leading the pony.. 
They were only about a mile from 
Larcombe Priory. This was, however, 
quite impossible with Ruby’s injured 
foot; so it was at length settled that 
Ruby should be enveloped in all the rugs 
and wraps, and should remain seated on 
the carriage cushions at the roadside, 
holding the pony, who now seemed to be 
in a most gracious and peaceable mood, 
while Ella should make the best of her 
way home, and send the big carriage for 
Ruby. Miss Nancy had an old barouche 
in which she sometimes made grand pro- 
gresses to pay state morning calls. It 
was the only course they could take 
under the circumstances. There was no 
cottage much nearer than the Priory, so 
it was impossible for Ruby to sit in any 
house till the carriage came for her; it 
was, however, a very fine, warm night, 
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so that, wrapped up as she was, there 
was not much hardship, after all in 
the vigil which she would have to kee 
at the roadside. P 

Ella, indeed, was inclined to think 
that Ruby had the best of it, Ther: 
was nothing that Miss Ringwood djs. 
liked so much as having to hurry along 
her little round person and superfluit, 
of always-rich draperies in a quick 
walk ; and very rapid this night walk o 
hers she knew must be, for poor Ruby's 
sake, whose ankle was beginning ‘to 
swell end be very painful. 

Her good nature, therefore, and her 
concern for her friend made her resolve 
to reach the Priory as speedily as pos. 
sible, and to move briskly for once. Shy: 
was quite strong, and as well able ty 
walk as anyone if she chose. ° 

“Oh, Ella, Iam so sorry you have to 
go!”’ cried Ruby. ‘I know you don't 
like it.” 

“Never mind, dear; it's better, ] 
suppose, than your sprained ankle. It 
will be very nice when we are'bovh com- 
fortably in bed, as 1 hope we shall be 
some time to-night.’’ 

The young lady gave a pathetic littl: 
groan at the thought that this happy 
consummation was as yet very far 
distant, gathered up carefully he: well- 
loved train, and prepared to depart. 

“‘ Mind you take the short cut through 
the churchyard,’’ cried Ruby after her, 
as she went. ‘‘It will save you ever s» 
much.” 

Ella was not near as well acquainted 
with the walks round about as Ruby 
was. That was why she gave her this 
parting piece of advice. 

On went Ella down the road, heartily 
wishing her walk was ending instead of 
beginning. She hated the bodily exer- 
tion, and she was more than _ half 
frightened at finding herself thus out 
at night alone. She was far more un- 
comfortable in such a situation than 
Ruby would have been, or, indeed, was 
at the roadside, for she hardly cver 
walked by herself, even in broad day- 
light. 

She walked, however, well to-night, 
partly from this feeling of alarm, and 
partly from a real, kindly wish to keep 
Ruby waiting as little time as possible. 
The clump of elms was passed, which, 
before she came up to them, looked so 


‘uncomfortably like a group of tall humau 


figures in the moonlight. ue 

The creaking gate was left behinc, 
which made a noise unpleasantly'like @ 
groan as the wind shook it; the narrow 


‘plank bridge was safely crossed, though 


not without a little shiver as she heard 
the cold waters flowing below. This 
bridge brought her into the lane that 
led to the short cut which Ruby had 
spoken of. tt 

Ella had resolved to take it for quic " 
ness’ sake, though she did not but hal 
relish the idea of passing through - 
churchyard alone in the moonlig rf 

iss Ringwood was not quite free, ll 
truth must be told, from superstitiou» 
terrors. 

And now the little side wicket gat : 
the churchyard was reached. ad 
gathered together her cournge, F 
went boldly through it. How grey @ 


HELP FOR STUDY 


shadowy and mysterious the old grey 
church looked in the moonlight; and 
how much taller and grimmer the tomb- 
stones appeared to-night than they did 
in the daytime! And why was it that 
the figure on the old monument—the 
figure of the knight in armour—seemed 
to be pointing with his extended arm at 


her, and at nothing else? - ee 


Ella redoubled her speed, for most 
certainly none of these were comfortable, 
reassuring ideas and fancies. 


Ella had gone about half way through 
the churchyard, when all at once she ~sWle 


stopped; ‘her heart began to beat so 


violently that she could not goon; her- §f 
eyes wide open, and with a look of ex-. HK 


treme terror in them, fixed themselves 
on a distant corner of the sacred en- 
closure, the corner where Bessie Bryant’s 


grave was. Was there not a white object ‘ A 
there, a something that glimmered pale ?: 


and ghost-like in the moonshine? There 


were never any sheep, she knew, allowed = 


in the neatly kept churchyard; what 
could it be? She had hardly had time 
to frame this question in her very uneasy 
mind, when the object began to move, 
and she saw, to her dismay, that it 
looked liked a tall form in human shape, 
and yet in noearthly garb. The appari- 
tion was clothed in loose, white robes, 
that waved in the night breeze, and 
shimmered dimly in the uncertain light. 
It glided across the grass until it reached 
the main-walk through the churchyard, 
and passed out through the gate oppo- 
site to the one by which Ella had 
entered. 

Ella’s blood: was literally chilled with 
horror as, in overpowering fear, that was 
too excessive to allow of her even giving 
vent to it with a cry, she watched it. 
She did not exactly believe in ghosts, 
but like, many people she had a vague, 
unreasoning-dread of. the supernatural ; 
and besides, her mental powers were 
never of the strongest, never resolute to 
overcome any sudden impression. When 
the spectre had passed out of sight, 
however, her spell-bound limbs resumed 
their faculties of. movement, and with a 
desperate -effort she. hastened on; any- 
thing seemed better than remaining 
longer alone in*'that fearful, ‘solitary 
place. She made her trembling way to 
the gate,-and: turned into the road be- 
yond; but-what-was-her terror when she 
saw the apparition: moving on_a little 
distance infront of her. Pia aMene 

Again fear. chained her feet, to the 
ground where: she stood; the whole 
moonlit ..landscape on each side 
seemed. to be whirling round her; but 
still her.xeyes* were fastened on that 
mysterious: form. At length it reached 
the Bryants’.cottage, where it passed 
through. the«.door, and thus vanished 
from her-sight. 

A ierrible-notion now got possession 
of poor Ella: she must have seen Bessie’s 
ghost: the drops of cold anguish stood 
on her forehead, the very. power of 
thought forsook her; with feet, that now 
Seemed to be winged, she flew down the 
toad and up the avenue. Soon after that 
Mr. Lindhurst, Miss Nancy, Mrs. Tred- 
well, the housekeeper, and the whole 

€vy of servants were standing in the 
hall of the Priory, with faces of blank 





consternation, around Miss Ringwood, 
who lay there insensible. She had fainted 
with sheer terrorthe moment she entered 
the house, and before she could speak 
a word of explanation. 


(Zo be continued.) 


HELP FOR STUDY AT HOME. 


gig LADY, who is probably the 
4 best woman Greek scholar 
s in England, when gene- 
| rously helping an effort now 
| being made to raise a col- 
lege for women in London, 
said to me, “I am so glad 
to help, and to try and 
make it easy for girls to 
study. I look back with 
pity on my own youth; I 
had a pining, a longing 
3) after knowledge, which it 
4 was then hard indeed to 
satisfy. I am very pleased 
girls have now such oppor- 
ji tunities for self-improve- 
} ment.” 

$ = In London and our large 
towns facilities for higher 
education abound and in- 
crease. Still in small towns 
and villages and in remote 
country places there are 
many girls with the hunger 
for knowledge, and scant means for gratify- 
ing it: no living teacher; in these hard 
times, it may be, no money to pay for 
lessons, could they be had, and but little 
to spare for books. It is for such girls 
that the Christian Women’s Education Union 
has begun this year a students’ branch, to 
assist by means of correspondence those whose 
schoolroom days are over, and who are anxious 
to carry on their studies. 


Members of the students’ branch will be 
expected to work at least six hours a week, 
which may be divided into periods of not less 
than half an hour each of uninterrupted study. 
In addition to this, half an hour.is'to’be given 
daily to the Scriptures: The only subject 
prescribed is this. Only those who have tried 
it know what a blessing a thorough and 
systematic study of the Bible is, not merely 
a desultory reading through: a chapter every 
day, but» .an:-earnest,..reverent endeavour -to 





grasp its meaning. -Books..to elucidate. the. 


Scriptures are numerous and not costly. 
Members will be ehcouraged to avail them 
selves of the help given by the various Univer- 
sity examinations, now open to women, or 
they may select one or more of the following 


“subjects :— 

English Language. French. Mathematics. 
English Literature. German. 

Greek. History. 

Latin. Physical Geography. 


Once.a quarter accounts of studies and lists 
of books read are to be sent in, and members 
will receive in return comments upon work 
done, and suggestions for continuing it. They 
are invited to mention all difficulties met with 
either then or as they arise. The student’s 
year to consist of forty weeks, so that plenty 
of time will be left for holidays. : 


Members will be asked to pay Is. a year to- 


wards the expenses of postage, &c. All com- - 


munications to be addressed to Miss Petrie, 
Hanover Lodge, Kensington Park, London, 
W. The women who have undertaken this 
work are no fancy students ; they have proved 
themselves fit to teach others by hard study 
and good success at the Universities. For in- 
stance, the one who overlooks the Latin and 
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Greek has iately passed the classical tripos at 
Cambridge; the one who undertakes English 
language and literature is an undergraduate of 
University College, where she has won the 
first prizes for those subjects. 

In conclusion, one word may be added as 
to the inestimable value of these early years 
of study, when the mind is full of vigour and 
enthusiasm, and there is little to oppress or 
distract. When middle life comes, with its 
manifold occupations and cares, one duty 
treads on another’s heels, till the day is not 
nearly long enough for all. However great, 
then, the opportunities, time fails, and, like 
bees in winter, the mind must subsist on the 
stored treasures of life’s spring and summer. 


F. E. W. 


A GOOD DAUGHTER. 


R. CARLYLE, in his 
recollections of 
Mrs. Carlyle, 
daughter of the 
Haddington phy- 
sician, says :— 

“She always 
spoke of her 
mother with deep 
affection and great 
admiration. She 
said she was so noble and generous that no one 
ever camenearher without being the better. She 
used to make beautiful presents by saving upon 
herself,—she economised upon herself to be 
generous to others; and no one ever served 
her in the least without experiencing her 
generosity. She was almost as charming and 
as much adored as her daughter. 

“‘ Of her father she always spoke with rever- 
ence; he was the only person who had any 
real influence over her, But, however wilful 
or indulged she might be, obedience to her 
parents—unquestioning and absolute—lay at 
the foundation of her life. She was accus- 
tomed to say that this habit of obedience to 
her parents was her salvation through life— 
that she owed all that was of value in her 
character to this habit as the foundation. Her 
father, from.what she told me, was a man of 
strong.‘and.-noble character—very true, and 
hating all that was false.. She always spoke 
of any praise he gave her as of a precious 
possession. She loved him with a deep 
reverence ; and she never spoke of him except 
to friends whom she-valued. It was the highest 
token of her regard-when she told anyone 
about her father.-: She told me that once he 
was summoned to go a sudden journey to see 
a patient; and he took her with him. It was 
the greatest favour and pleasure she had ever 
had. They travelled at night, and were to 
start for their return by a very early hour in 
the morning. She used to speak of this 
journey as something that made her perfectly 
happy; and during that journey her father 
told her that her conduct and character satis- 
fied him. It was not often he praised her, 
and this unreserved flow of communication 
was very precious to her. Whilst he: went 
to the sick person, she was sent. to bed 
until: it should be time to return. She 
had his watch that she might know 
the time. When the chaise came round 
the landlady brought her some tea, but she 
was in such haste not to keep him waiting that 
she forgot the watch ; and they had to return 
several miles to fetch it! This was the last 
time she was with her father; a few days after- 
wards he fell ill of typhus fever, and would not 
allow her to come into the room. She made 
her way once to him, and he sent her away. 
He died of this illness, and it was the very 
greatest sorrow she ever experienced.” 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


ITI.—PLAIN NEEDLEWORK (NIGHT SHIRTS). 


Examiners : 


MARY LayspouRrRn 


@ ACH successive exhibition shows 
a marked improvement in neat- 
ness, general sewing, and pro- 
portion. The word proportion 
here only alludes to the exacti- 
tude of each part, z.e., that both 
sleeves, both shoulders, both 
wristbands, and even fells and 
hems should minutely corre- 
spond in width and length, 
points rather overlooked in 
previous competitions. ‘To 
adhere to the old recognised 
proportions would be an idle 
matter in such a universal con- 
test when no preliminary in- 
structions have becn given. 
Very different is an inspection 
for schools or societies, where 
all candidates have received the 
same training and are acquainted 
with but few shapes. In the 
competition of THE GIRrL’s Own Paper each member has been left 
entirely to herself, to afford her the pleasure of testing her own abilities, 
and also to give her examiners the opportunity of learning the real 
knowledge of needlework possessed by the readers. On the whole 
the trial has been a very favourable one, and, above all, proves two 
things, viz., the hearty good will of the girls and the superiority of 
the work of the younger ones, a tangible evidence that recent efforts 
for the revival of needlework have borne their fruit. Indeed, the three 
best shirts came from girls of twelve and thirteen, who had certainly 
undergone a thorough training. Others, on the contrary, had had to 
fight against even unlooked-for difficulties, such as not being able to 
obtain the proper material, from living in such a secluded part. One 
dear girl, who deserves the warmest praise, actually had the energy 
to set to work almost at the last minute, directly after her release 
from an hospital where she had been retained by a Jong illness. 

Coming from every part of the world, each night-shirt had its own 
peculiarity, a diversity which rendered any classification of shape out 
of the question besides bringing great perplexity into the estimate of 
the amount of work. Some garments had two pussets, others eight ; 
some had no binders, or only small-shaped ones, while in others the 
binders extended like a lining all round the body. The seatns differed 
too, they were either sewn inside or outside, or they were run and felled. 
The hems were rounded or square, and varied in size from the tiny roll to 
abandan inch wide. Nor were the gathers alike ; on one garment they 
appeared in profusion, and on the next were scarcely seen. The same 
with the buttonholes ; their number varied from one to seven, nay, one 
shirt must have had about a hundred, for, intended as a real invalid gar- 
ment, it was made to be detached in four distinct parts, connected by - 
buttons and buttonholes. The worker deserves a special mention for ‘ 

‘t perseverance, and it is a pity that her buttonholes were rather too 
small, and her stitches too irregularly close, especially for the thin 
Material employed. Pockets had been thoughtfully introduced into 
three or four of the shirts, an addition sure to be much valued by 
hospital people. 

The undue closeness of the stitches, visible in the greater part of the 
stitching and sewing, showed that they had been made by painstaking 
though not experienced hands. However, the two most general faults 
Were noticeable in the front slit: the buttons, when any, were either 
placed on a too natrow hem, or on the single material, one rather good 
worker having even taken the trouble to sew a neat supporting patch 
under each, instead of more quickly and neatly adding a false hem. 
The fastening, too, of the over-lapping side was in many cases defective ; 
IN some, it was executed by a single or double row of stitching; in 
others by a tab more or less cumbersome. Either way, the work was 
not well secured, as the thread was broken off, or else the otherwise 
Nice stitching was not taken through all the folds of the stuff. Not a 
few prizes were lost for such mere trifes. As already stated, the share 
Was a point of taste and convenience to the wearer, and therefore had 
to be left aside together with other minor points open to opinion. But 
no allowance could be made for the careless fastening off of a thread! 

Tt would be well for all future competitors never to have their 
garments washed before sending them for inspection, as this prevents a 
Senuine appreciation of the work, and it in many instances shows only 
too Palpably where the stuff has been overstretched. 


Another remark: the ticket should be firmly sewn in the most 






































and MARIE KARGER. 


conspicuous part of the garment, and on a single fold, for each article 
has to be spread open and tumed about for a careful scrutiny. 
Attention to these particulars will confer a boon on the examiners in 
their bewildering task, and, maybe, save some disappointment through 
the loss of tickets, 
First PrizE (Two GUINEAs). 
Honywill, Lillie Anne, Petitor-road, St. Mary’s Church, South 
Devon (19). 
SECOND PRIZE (ONE GUINEA). 
Mickleson, Agnes E., Orphan Working School, Maitland Park, 
N.W. (13). 
EXTRA PRize (ONE Gurnra). 
Bartlett, Ellen E., Orphan Working School, Maitland Park, N.W, (12). 


' First CLaAss CERrTIricares. 
Peters, Sarah J., 7, Waterloo-place, Clapham, S.W. (20). 
Fortescue, Frances Blanche, Castle Hill, North Devon (1 53). 
Buckle, Florence E., Orphan Working School, Maitland Park, 
N.W. (12). 
Blampied, Louisa Mary, Euterpa House, 3, Chevalier-road, St. Helier's, 
Jersey (14). 
Shilitoe, Clara Maria, Cowton and Sons, 314, Oxford-street (17). 
Mackenzie, Annie, Acock’s Green, Birmingham 17%). 
Clarke, Sarah Elizabeth, Market-place, Holt, Norfolk 
Davey, Laura, Westerfield, near Ipswich, Suffolk 
Bluett, Florence M., 1, Osberton-road, Lee, S.E. 
Johnson, Clara, 2, Clitheroe-street, Slade-lane, Longsight, Man- 
chester (18). 
Kirke Kathleen, Markham Hall, Tuxford, Newark (16). 
Jordan, Alice, Welsh Charity School, Ashford (14). 
Needham, Alice, Crown Point, Hassock’s-gate, Sussex (153). 
Williams, Edith Mary, St. John’s School, Ickham, Win gham, Kent (12). 
Saunders, Elizabeth, 50, Crown-street, Oxford-street, W. (23). 
Parsons, Harriet, 53, Belsize Park-gardens, South Hampstead, N.W. 
8 


(18). 


ea 


18). 

HedJerley, Caroline H., Penton Grange, Andover, Hants (17). 
Douglas, Constance A., 9, Union-road, Tufnell-park, N. (19). 
Plowright, Eliza, Clipsham, near Oakham, Rutland (15). 
Flower, Florence, Charminster, Dorchester, Dorsetshire (19). 
Plum, E., High-street, St. Neots, Hunts (173). 
Burt, Lilian Mary, 1, Melrose Park-road, Freemantle (16). 
Jones, Sarah A,, 24, Thurlow-road, Hampstead, N.W. (21). 
Walker, Sophie, Church-square, Mountmellick, Queen’s Co. (16). 
Leakey, Agnes A., The Vicarage, Ravensthorpe, Northampton (19). 
Cave, Ada, Victoria Villa, Sheppard-street, New Swindon, Wilts (20). 
Brown, Katie Eliza, Summerhill, Dartford, Kent (14). 
Biggsley, Satah, 10, Hillmarton-road, Camden-road, W. (19). 
Tuck, Sarah’ Bertha, 15, Milsom-street, Bath (16). 
Headley, Gertrude Louisa, Hardenhuish Rectory, Chippenham, 

Wilts (21). 
Welford, fe 77, Wharncliffe-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne (1 5)- 


SECOND CLASS CERTIFICATES. 
Darling, Sarah E., 3, Albert-terrace, Saltash, Cornwall (19). 
Pedder, Margaret, 13, Somerset-place, Bath (173). 
French, Ellen Blanche, Woolpit, Bury St. Edmunds (13). 
Taunton, Minnie, Freeland, Oxford (22). 
De Romestin, Alice, Freeland Parsonage, Oxford ( 17). 
White, Annie M., 47, Lee Park, Blackheath, SE, (20). 
Adcock, Asenath, Syston School, near Leicester (10). : 
Williams, Katherine, 13, Princess-street, Shrewsbury (14) 
Johnson, Alice Maude, Park Lodge, Bisbeck, Cambridgeshire (15). 
Easte, Clarisse, care of Miss James, Ivy House, Stoke Ferry, Norfolk (19). 
Knight, Fanny, 12, Eglantine-road, Wandsworth (19). 
Bathgate, Rosina Annie, 190, Upper Thames-street 'T4). 
Rossiter, Florence B., 20, Church-crescent, 


South Hackney, E. (17). 
Jones, Christiana, Industrial Schools, Swinton, near Manchester (12). 
Meadows, Alice M., 


Fern Cottage, St. Grove, St. James-street, 

Walthamstow, Essex (17). 

Addiscott, Jeannette, 58, Idonia-street, 
Kent, S.E. (15). 

Daws, Gertrude, 10, Chatham-street, Newark-on-Trent (15). 

Forster, Charlotte J., 32, Bindfield-road, Clapham-road, S.W. (171). 

Coote, Louisa Mary, 28, Duke-street, Grosvenor-square, W. (17). 

Hall, Mary Ellen, Market-place, Bedale, Yorkshire (13). 

Alcock, Eleanor, The Elms, Mansfield, Notts (18). 

Dunham, Eliza, Werndee, Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Middlesex (19). 

Gibant, Margaret Elizabeth, Oaklands Lodge, Trinity-road, Jersey (12). 


Douglas-street, Deptford, 
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Hicks, Lavinia, Greenwood Farm, Punnetts Town, Heathfield (19). 

Elliott, Lilian Mabel, Basset Mount, Basset, Southampton (14). 

Back, Alice Gater, Stratford St. Mary, Suffolk (20). 

Hamon, Amelia Gertmde, Charlton House, near Ist Tower, St. 
Aubin’s-road, Jersey (18). 

Hall, Gertrude S,, the Yews, Gretton, near Kettering (18). 

Barham, Elizabeth, Bank Cottage, Brading, Isle of Wight (13). 

Halliday, Alice, 1, Arrow Cottages, Clarence-road, East Cowes, Isle of 
Wight (17). 

Reeves, Kate, High-street, Whitstable, Kent (11). 

Knott, Minnie Helen, Holcombe, Newton Abbott (14). 

Stuart, Effie P., Cambridge House, Stratford-on-Avon (16). 

Tate, Annie R., Heckfield, near Winchfield, Hants (20). 

White, Lucy Annie, 52, Fairfield-road, Bow, E. (20). 

Fayle, Hannah, 5, St. Thomas’s-terrace, Glasnevin, Dublin (131). 

Heeley, Rosa A., Stechford, near Birmingham (16). 

Roake, Alice M., Devonshire Terrace, Addlestone, Surrey (20). 


THIRD CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Clenshaw, Marianne, Chatham House, The Hill, Chatham (21). 
Shipway, Ada B , Park-street, Wellington, Salop (14). 

Hope, Sarah Priestlay, Trinity Cottage, Cirencester (23). 
Peacock, Mildred Alice, Oakley, West Bromwich, Staffs. (15). 
Stevenson, Frances, 284, Camberwell-road, S.E. (18). 

Pyle, Lizzie, 66, Crowndale-road, Camden Town (21). 

Collett, Rose, 70, Ladbroke Grove-road, Notting Hill (17). 
Grierson, Jane Hope, 1, Athole Gardens, Kelvinside, Glasgow (18). 
Bell, Carrie, Broomside, Pitlochry, Perthshire, N. B. (15). 
Bradley, Ellen Beatrice, 146, Beresford-street, Camberwell (15). 
Linnsden, Ada, 8, St. Peter’s Green, Bedford (16}). 

Bushill, Marian, 5, Allesley New Road, Coventry (11). 
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Heron, Agnes Mabel, 162, High-strect, Uxbridge, Middlesex (18). 

Cox, Annie E., Ivy Cottage, Hall Green, near Birmingham (20), 

Speed, Alice, 49, Brockley-road, Brockley, S.E, 

Mutton, Lucy, Highfield-street, Market Harborough (15}). 

Parkes, Fanny, Chilwell, near Nottingham (153). ; 

Bourne, Catherine E., 124, St. Paul’s-road, Canonbury, N. 

Leslie, Mary W., The Parsonage, Folla Rule, Rothie Norman, N.B, (153) 

Barnett, Helen Stying, Broad Chalk, near Salisbury, Wilts. (18). >” 

Hogg, Mary Maud, 22, Carrol-road, Highgate-road, N.W. 203). 

Ashworth, Katharine, 2, Hill Park-villas, Plymouth (18), 7 

Plowman, Leonora L., Crowhurst, Kingsdown, near Farningham (20) 

Morris, Agnes H., 136, High-street, Stourbridge (15). ; 

Brown, Harriet Jane, Sussex-street, Bedale, Yorkshire ,12). 

Morris, Nellie, British School, Menai Bridge, Anglesea (18). 

Bell, Jane E., 7, Meutone-terrace, Mayfield, Edinburgh (1 Sa) 

English, M. S., Antrim, Ireland (20). 

Whitlock, louisa, 41, Oakley-street, Chelsea, S.W. (1 53). 

Dorling, fllen Beatrice, 2, Knighton Villas, Buckhurst Hill, Essex (2c), 

Irons, Emily Mary, Milton-road, Tower Hamlets, Walthamstow (173, 

Charlton, Florence, 19, Lawton-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, North. 
umberland (16). 

Townsend, E. Adeline, Ballyhealy House, Kilmore, Co. Wexford, (12), 

Parker, Frances E., 55, Elizabeth-street, Eaton-square, S.W. (18). 

Braddon, B. G. S., Ty-Mawe, Brecon (143). 

Thring, Bertha, 8, Clifton-terrace, Winchester, Hants (20), 

Geoddy, Lucy K., Park-villa, Kingston-on-'{hames (20). 

Bartlett, Elizabeth, Morchard Bishop, North Devon (183). 

Farley, Fanny C., Dovercourt, Thornton Heath, Croydon, Surrey (14). 

Jones, Mary Catherine, National School, Llangefui, Anglesea (iz). 

‘Winn, Madeline Bridge, 6, Narrow-street, Peterboro’ (12). 

Morsden, Annie, William-street, Ryecroft, Ashton-under-Lyne (12), 





A DOLL'S LETTERS TO HER MISTRESS. 


Carte de Visite OF 








‘““THE LITTLE BARONESS.’ 


CHAPTER I. 


“ “WHAT do you call your doll, Ellen?” said 
Tom. 

“© ¢ Arabella,’”? answered his sister, ‘but 
aunt Minnie calls her ‘ the little baroness,’ Is 
she not a beauty ?”’ 

“* And graceful,” said Tom. 

*¢ And well dressed,” said Ellen. 


By JAMES MASON. 


*‘And clever too, I daresay,” said Tom. 
‘Can she speak ?” 

‘Yes, a little: she can say ‘papa’ and ‘mam- 
ma.’ You must squeeze her this way. No, 
no, you stupid Tom, you don’t understand 
how. I'll show you.” 

Ellen took the doll and the little baroness 
cried “papa” and “mamma” almost as 
plainly as Eller herself. 


‘“«T am sure she could say a great deal more 
if she only liked to try,” suggested Tom. 
‘‘ Perhaps she can write too.” 

‘« Perhaps she can,” thought Ellen, but she 
said nothing. The notion had often come 
into her head before that the little baroness 
knew a thing or two. ‘There are many 
wonders in the world,’ she said to herself, 
“Tf birds can learn to sing without a singing 
master, may not dolls learn to write without 
going to school?” 

Tom, too, if he was not making fun of her, 
which was likely enough, seemed of her mind. 
Ellen, therefore, now determined on an experi- 
ment: she would write to her doll and see if she 
got any reply. 

She wrote that evening, and this was the 
letter, ‘‘ My dere littel Barronness. Rite Me a 
letter, i am sure u canif you only plese. Your 
Very loving Ellen.” 

She folded this up, addressed it on the out- 
side, “‘To the littel Barronness Arabella,” 
stuck a used postage stamp on the corner, 
and slipped it into the pocket of her doll’s 
dress. 

The letter was written before supper, and 


when supper was over Ellen went to bed and 
soon was fast asleep. 

In the middle of the night the moon came to 
her side of the house and shone down past. the 
yew tree and under the blind, for the blind hac 
not been far enough pulled down. The doll’s 
house stood in a corner, anda great patch ol 
moonlight first Jay on the carpet in front and 
then went slowly creeping up the walls, ‘Ihe 
doll’s house, the home of the little baroness, 
looked just like a packing box on end. 
Indeed, it once had been a packing box, but 
‘Yom had made it into a very respectable man- 
sion, with a red roof and glass windows, and 
a green door with a bright yellow knocker. 
Tom called it Castle Crazy, but its right name 
was Thunderthumps Castle. 

The moonlight wakened the doll. “To 
sleep with one’s face in the moonlight is baa 
for the complexion,” she said, quite loud 
enough to frighten a little mouse that was 
nibbling a crumb on the hearth-rug. 

She got up and popped her head out at the 
door to see that all was still. There was not 
a sound except the wind rustling the leaves in 
the garden and the little mouse hurrying away 
to its hole. ‘ 

“Nobody about,” said the little baroness, 
“Now I shall have a good time of it, and 
she danced into the middle of the floor. 

She was a smart doll, with a blue dress all 
covered with gold stars. Her hair was ae 
with crimson velvet ribbon, she wore a necit- 
lace of glass beads, and the nattiest little apron 
that ever was seen. 


A DOLL’S LETTERS TO HER MISTRESS. 


«Where has my mistress hidden that foot- 
stool?”’ said she, looking all about. “Ah! 
there it is. What a child she is, to be sure, 
for leaving things out of their places.” 

The little baroness got the footstogl on its 
edge, and wheeled it before her tothe’w:) * w, 
and you could hear her bones creak the least 
thing as she went along. They usually did 
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“NOBODY ABOUT,’ SAID THE LITTLE 
BARONESS.” 


that in dry weather. The footstool enabled 
her to climb on a chair, and there she 
stood on tiptoe looking out into the garden, 
and past the garden to the meadow, and 
past the meadow over the whole weald of 
Surrey. 

“What a beautiful great world it is!” 
she said to herself. “And there is the 
ald Man in the Moon looking down on 
it all. But I don’t think it can be so 
beautiful as it once was, for they say the 
fairies are gone. This is the hour when they 
used to be out and about. Perhaps one day 
dolls will have to go, too, and then what a 
dull great world it will be. I wonder what it 
was that frightened the fairies and made them 
take their flight to the stars ? My grandmother 
thought it was because men began to cut up all 
‘heir grassy ground with ploughs and harzows, 
and perhaps she was right. It is Board schools 
that will be the end of us dolls.” 

‘These thoughts made our little baroness 
slightly melancholy, and she stood a long while 
testing her wooden head on her wooden hand. 

All at once she gave a start. 

“Yes, I heard them,” she exclaimed, 
With animation. «Hesaid I could doa 
great deal more if I only liked to try. 
No doubt I can, and after all one should 
exert oneself; for, if we are to follow the 
fairies, we may as well show there is 
something in us before gaing away. But 
what is this in my pocket ?” 

The little baroness pulled out Ellen's 
letter, and held it in the moonlight ; but 
ill she could make out was that it was a 
letter addressed to somebody. Her curi- 
osity was aroused, she got down off the 
chair, groped about for a box of matches 
that stood on Ellen’s cooking stove, and 
‘tuck a light. There was a taper in her 
doll's house, she fetched that, placed it 
when lighted on the floor, and set up a book 
“i end on the side of the light nearest Ellen's 
so that the shadow might fall on Ellen’s 

e. 


Then she read the letter. 
fini h, y dear mistress,” said she, when she had 
: ‘ed, “the spelling might be better, but 
) the sense, and sense before spelling any 
ay. Little does she imagine,” she continued, 


in a reflective tone, “that it was herself who 
taught me the alphabet. When she made 
me look on the same book with her and 
pointed out the letters I heard them all and 
learnt them all. Yes, I shall write her a letter 
—half a dozen of them if she likes. But I 


must look smart about it, for the night will | 


soon be over.” 

She gently opened Ellen’s desk which stood 
beside the wall, took out a sheet of paper, a 
pen, and a bottle of ink. Then she lay down 
full length on the carpet beside the paper, held 
the pen up between her and the light to see 
that it had a good point, gave her head a great 
shake to stir up her brains, and thus began :— 

“My DEAR ELLEN—or, My DEAR ‘ MIs- 
sus,’ if you like that better, and think it 
more respectful—I have your letter. Of 
course, I can write, and do a lot of things 
besides. 

‘* You, for one, believe in me, I know; but 
there are some people who think all stupid 
except themselves. As if a doll were a fool ! 
Your Sarah calls me good-for-nothing, and 
says I am as mute as a fish and as grave asa 
Chinaman. What does she know about it ? 

“* True, I don’t giggle at everything out of 
the common as she does. But is that a fault ? 
I wish she would laugh less and think more. 
Gravity becomes the like of me best. Be- 
sides, Ellen, it preserves the enamel, anda doll 
must look to her complexion. 

“ As for speaking, a doll is not made up like 
most human beings, of a little dust and a 
great deal of noise. But we have the gift of 
language for all that. When you hear a sound, 
and turn round and say ‘ What's that ?’ it is 
most often just I talking to myself—it’s a bad 
habit I learned from you. How I wish, Ellen, 
you had no bad habits, for then I, who follaw 
your example so much, would have a chance 
to be perfect. 

“ What language do I talk? Doll’s language, 
to be sure. It is much the same as that 
spoken by the birds and beasts, but you would 
not understand it. Could you ever learn to? 
Oh! yes; but they say you must eat a live 
snake first. 

**You would like to be told, I guess, who I 
really am, where I came from, and all that I 
have seen. Well, Ellen, you shall know 
everything in time. Itis a pleasure to speak 
of oneself and of one’s connections—when 
these are respectable. 

“You call me sometimes ‘ the little baro- 
ness ;’ very good—you are not far wrong. I 
come of aristocratic folks—of very aristocratic 
folks indeed, and without any stretch of imagi- 
nation, our family tree goes back a long, long 
way. We were Court people even as long 





‘““HELD THE PEN UP BETWEEN HER AND 
THE LIGHT.” 


ago as ‘when good King Arthur ruled the 
land,’ 

‘But we are not anything like what we once 
were. Poverty has given us dolls many a 
pinch, and none of us are now even so well off 
as the witches who, you know, are three-half- 
pence richer every seven years. We have 
come down in the world like the owl, with 
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her home in the wood, but who used to be a 
monarch’s daughter and sit on a lady’s knee. 

‘* You must not think, however, weare poor 
in your sense. Dolls’ riches are not like yours. 
I know of no end of what you human beings 
call treasures, but they are of no use to us. 

- “Tt is as well, however, to be contented, and - 
I don’t mind saying that, as your doll, I am 
very happy. One might have a worse mis- 
tress than you. Not but that you might be 
better. Why, for example, did you give me 
such a slap this morning? Surely there was 
neither rhyme nor reason for giving me such 
a slap. Ifyou really want me to learn French, 
you might take a gentler way than that. 

‘‘ There is not so much difference between us 
as you suppose. What are girls but grown- 
up dolls, just as women are grown-up 
girls—— 














“WHAT A GREAT WORLD IT IS!’ SHE 
SAID.” 


“‘Holloa! there goes a little mouse scamper- 
ing across the floor. But I am not afraid; I 
was made before nerves came into fashion. 

‘* How stiff my fingers are now! for I am not 
used to this scratch, scratch, scribble, scribble. 
But let something be done every day and it 
soon becomes easy and pleasant; so my pen 
may in time move as nimbly as your tongue, 
and that goes for all the world like the clapper 
of a bell. 

‘¢T shall write you again, so be sure to leave 
me another bit of candle. One might almost 
have written to-night by moonlight, but the 
moon won’t stop in her journey through the 
sky, and the nights will soon be dark 
enough. 

‘* By-the-bye, that was not a very good 
carte you had taken of me. I know I 
am much handsomer. And why was I 
not taken with my best things on? It 
is a shame. I have not had justice 
done me. A doll, too, of an aristocratic 
family! Think of that ! 

‘** Now I hear the first early blackbird 
up catching the first early worm. And 
there, too, is the lark singing for joy to 
see the first ray of the sun: All good 
wishes for you, Ellen. 

‘ If thou dost love meas well as I love thee, 
How well shall we love one another.’ 
—I am, your faithful doll, 
(Signed) ‘THE LirtLte BARongEss.” 

The doll now folded up what she had written, 
got on her feet, and laid the letter on the top of 
the chimney of Thunderthumps Castle. Then 
she put away the paper and laid the book in its 
place. Just at that minute the cat came from 
under the table. ‘‘Good morning, pussy,” said 
the little baroness, and kissed the cat. Then 
she went into her house and shut the door. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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A TALE OF A PENNY. 
By Rutu Lams. 





CHAPTER IV. 


‘I SUPPOSE,” said Flossie, when the story 
was resumed on the third afternoon, “that 
the two lives influenced through the wart of 
a penny were those of Edith and Lizzie. I 
did not like Edith in the least when she left 
her sister in such a way, but I do like her 
now.” 

‘Mamma smiled at her daughter’s earnestness 
and replied, ‘ Those two lives were lastingly 
influenced; but there is something more to 
be told. You must not want to know the end 
of. the story until it comes to you in due 
course. There is no peeping at the last page 
or two when you are listening to a tale-teller, 
as some impatient readers do when they are 
professing to read a story, just to know how it 
ends. To continue mine :— 

The girls had a few more happy days with 
their relatives, during which everyone noticed 
the increased unity between the sisters. Pro- 
bably the effect produced on Edith would have 
passed away, but for that closer bond of which 
I spoke to you. The habit of united prayer and 
of seeking counsel from God’s word together 
was not given up by the girls, consequently 
there was spiritual growth, and each influenced 
the other for good. 

Edith had refined tastes and persevering 
industry. Lizzie, with all her warm-hearted- 
ness and self-devoting disposition, was often 
too impulsive, besides being far less orderly 
and methodical than her elder sister. So 
each benefited the other, and was herself im- 
proved by communion of work and interests. 

Lizzie showed her sister the envelope which 
she had found amongst her parcels, and the 
two after due deliberation decided on 
addressing a few grateful lines to Percival 
Long, Esq., nothing doubting that he was 
the fatherly gentleman who had been so kind. 
The letter did not come back, and, on the 
other hand, there was no reply ; so the sisters 
were left in doubt as to whether it had reached 
the right person or had been received by a 
stranger, to whom its contents would prove 
enigmatical. 

Iwo or three days before the girls were to 
have returned to their country home they 
received an unexpected summons which caused 
their immediate departure. 

Mrs. Northcote was again laid on a bed of 
sickness and needed the presence of her 
daughters. 

Perhaps Edith’s filial affection had never 
before been so severely tested. Her ‘ young 
groomsman,” as Lizzie named Mr. Henry 
Martin, had accompanied his sister-in-law 
when she called upon the Northcote girls at 
“Cousin Helen’s.”” Nothing loth, they had 

accepted the hearty invitation to stay the 
' evening, and during the remainder of the time 
that Edith and Lizzie remained in London, 
scarcely a day passed without their seeing each 
other. Nora, the young wife, had as yet few 
household cares, and could devote much of her 
time to the country sisters. She was delighted 
to have the company of her own school friend, 
and charmed with her bright unaffected 
younger sister. Mr, Henry Martin managed, 
probably through the sympathetic considera- 
tion of his elder brother and partner, to be 
much less occupied than usual. So pleasant 
little parties were formed for sight-seeing and 
little excursions in and about London, which 
were thoroughly enjoyed by all the individual 
members thereof. 

And in the midst of all this enjoyment 
came the sorrowful summons to call Edith 
and Lizzie home. There had been some talk 
of Lizzie’s returning alone before the news 
arrived telling of Mrs. Northcote’s illness. 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 


Nora was anxious for both the girls to spend 
a few days with her at the termination of 
their visit to Cousin Helen, That Edith 
wished to accept the invitation there could be 
no doubt; but Lizzie, while equally anxious 
for her sister to enjoy a longer stay, had her- 
self decided to return home. 

“I do not think we ought both to stay 
away from mamma,” she said; ‘but if she 
has one of us, that will suffice for the time, 
Edie. Iwill go. You shall stay. The visit 
to Nora is more to you than it could possibly 
be to me.” 

The rising flush on Edith’s cheek told that 
she felt the truth of her sister’s words. She 
made no reply in words ; but she bent lovingly 
towards Lizzie and kissed the bright kind 
face, the expression of which was one of the 
most hearty sympathy. The silent caress, the 
pressure of hands, said more than words. It 
was in the evening of that day, when Edith 
had decided, with her mother’s consent, to 
accept Nora’s invitation, that the girls received 
the sorrowful news from home. 

‘There was no doubt that Mr. Hen 
Martin had been greatly struck with Edith 
from the time of his brother’s marriage, when 
she officiated as first bridesmaid, and he as 
groomsman. Her remarkable beauty, her 
refined manners, her taste, combined with 
perfect neatness in dress, had all struck him 
as far beyond what he had ever seen in com- 
bination. But while these outside attractions 
were admirable in their way, he felt they were 
not all that would be needed to ensure 
domestic happiness. He feared that Edith 
prided herself too much on her beauty, and 
was apt not only to expect homage on account 
of it, but to undervalue others who did not 
possess it in the same degree. 

*‘T could not endure a vain, selfish, and 
self-asserting woman,”’ thought he to himself; 
‘one who would only value a man’s honest 


affection in accordance with the doses of ° 


flattery he might administer, or the means 
which he might place at her disposal for the 
indulgence of taste in dress or love of display. 
I want a helpmeet, such as God intended 
woman to be when he gave her to the man 
whom he had formed. If only Edith North- 
cote’s inner qualities corresponded to her 
beautiful person I would endeavour to win 
her affections. But, whatever else I have in 
a partner for life, I must try to choose one 
who will help and not hinder me on the 
heavenward road.” 

Probably few persons knew the depth and 
earnestness of Henry Martin’s character, or 
guessed that what they did see and admire 
was only the fruit of lessons learned at the 
feet of Jesus. In society everyone said of 
him that he was a finished gentleman; so kind, 
so unselfish, so modest, thinking for the com- 
fort of all whilst regardless of his own. Asa 
lawyer, the clients who consulted the firm 
could never speak too highly of the unflinching 
uprightness of the younger brother, though 
one plain-spoken old gentleman, with a sad 
lack of the courtesy which distinguished 
Henry Martin, told him to his face, * Sir, you 
are as obstinate as a mule. You are not fit 
for a lawyer. Your business is to win my 
case for me by using every weapon the law 
will allow, whether I am right or wrong, 
provided I pay the bill.” 

“« Then,” replied Henry, “I fear I am not 
fit to be a lawyer, for I cannot fight feeling 
that I ought to lose the battle, and that if it 
were won it would be because your purse 
is long enough to carry the case from court to 
court, whilst your antagonist, a poor man, 
would be ruined at the end of the first stage. 
I could and did fight on your side once, but 
then you were in the right.” 

The irascible old gentleman was won over 
by these words to reconsider his intended 
action, and to see its injustice. More than 


that, his really generous nature was stirred to 
seek a reconciliation with the opponent, who 
had once been his friend, and a lasting re. 
union was the result. 

He still told Henry Martin in jest that he 
was not fit to be a lawyer, but he never failed 
to throw business in the way of the firm, and 
in the young man’s ear a voice seemed to 
whisper the sweet words, “ Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the 
children of God.” 

“Child of God.” Yes, that was the title 
to which Henry Martin aspired, and the fellow 
Christian who saw his daily life felt that such 
fruit could only spring from the good seed 
which had taken root in an honest and good 
heart. 

There were poor homes, too, in which Henry 
was a well-known visitor; whose presence 
brought sunshine and comfort, both to sou! 
and body. He strove to live, not to himself, 
but for the good of others, and ta the glory 
of the Master whom he professed to serve. 
Many wondered that at thirty years of age he 
was still unmarried, but this peep into his 
inner life will sufficiently explain the reason. 
He sought one who would be at least like- 
minded with himself, and at the same time 
his habits and tastes were too refined to admit 
of companionship with a partner who lacked 
these characteristics, however excellent in 
other respects. In Edith Northcote he found 
every external charm, and he was now watch- 
ing closely to discover if the still more im- 
portant qualities were also to be found in her. 
fle was also watchful over his own conduct, 
and, whilst kindness itself towards both the 
Northcotes, he was most careful to conceal 
the deeper interest with which Edith had 
inspired him, 

Nora, with feminine quick - sightedness, 
guessed something of what was. in his mind, 
and joked him about her fair friend. 

**You must not be an old bachelor, Henry,” 
she said. ‘And where would you find a 
handsomer wife than Edith ?” 

‘If beauty were all,” said he, laughing. 

“Beauty is not all with Edith,” she replied, 
warming in defence of her friend. ‘She comes 
of a good stock; her father bas abundant 
means, if that mattered to you, and the whole 
family are deservedly respected. And then 
how tasteful she is!’ Her appearance would 
adorn any home, even with a master as fas- 
tidious as yourself. She has charming taste, 
and would be as ornamental as any man could 
desire, provided his means were sufficiently 
large to gratify her wishes in the way of dress, 
and Edith is one of the least extravagant 
people I know. She combines economy with 
taste. I only wish I looked half as well clressed 
by spending twice the money. Both she and 
Lizzie are splendid housekeepers, too. They 
have given me many a hint since they came 
to London, which I hope to profit by. What 
else could a man want?” 

“« There is still one thing needful, Nora, and 
T hope to find that in the girl I ask to be my 
wife, or I must be an old bachelor.” : 

“ T know what you mean, Henry, and if you 
had asked me whether Edith possessed it, 
I should have said, ‘ She is very dear to re; 
but I do not think she is all you mean in that 
respect.’ Lately, I ‘have noticed a great 
difference. Not that her words have toli 
much; but there is a softened manner, in 
increased thoughtfulness for others. I can 
hardly express all I mean; but it seems to me 
that where Edith would once have put her sell 
before others, she now puts others before 
herself. She used rather to snub Lizzie, too; 
now she loves to speak of her sister A ae 
qualities, and of all she, ‘stately Edith,’ owes 
to her influence andexample. Lizzie isa goo 
girl all through; but for all that, Henry; 
should love to have Edith in the family. 


*» Because you like her better; but then you 
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see, to me, it is of consequence that Z 
chould like her better.” en 

Henry left his sister-in-law still in the dark 
about his feelings towards her friend; but he 
was looking forward to seeing Edith when she 
should be Nora’s guest. The letter from 
home, however, deranged his plan. He saw 
the faces of the sisters pale at the news, and 
heard Lizzie’s prompt words, as she rose from 
her seat,— 

«J must prepare at once. Would it be 
possible to travel to-night ?” 

« We must prepare, dear,” said Edith. “I 
do not think -we cam go to-night: Indeed, 
Harold’s letter expressly states that’ there is 
no danger, and that papa does not wish us to 
leave. London before :the.g.15 train, which is 
express, and will arrive as soon as the one that 
starts earlier. This is an attack similar to 
others which have tried mamma so. sadly for 
years, and we must be with her as soon as 
possitle.” ae 

“Could I not go, Edie, and leave you to 
finish your visit to Nora, as we had arranged ? 
If there were the least sign of danger you 
should be sent for.”” 

‘That is like you, Lizzie, to take the 
watching and anxiety, and wish to leave me 
the pleasure. Of course, I had reckoned on 
my visit to Nora; but it must not be thought 
ofnow. We must go together, dear; though,” 
she added, ‘‘ Lizzie is worth twice as much in 
asick room asI am.” 

The words were simply said, but they touched 
Henry Martin deeply ; and his sister replied 
to them: ‘*We shall be very sorry to lose 
you both, and are specially sorry for the cause 
of your going. But I trust Mrs. Northcote 
may soon recover her strength, and then we 
shall look forward to a still longer visit, and 
from Lizzie as well as yourself, Edith.” 


Henry himself added, ‘‘ You are right to 
go with your sister, Miss Northcote. Now, 
would you like to senda telegram to your 
brother ?”’ 

“T should, indeed.” 

“Tell me the exact address and the message 
Page conveyed, and I will take it my- 
self, 

Edith did so, and Henry put it into few 
pokey read it aloud, and then took it to the 
office. 

The girls lost no time in making their pre- 
parations, and on the following morning were 
speeding on their homeward way. Early asit 
was, Henry Martin was at the Great Northern 
station to see them start, and to bring another 
farewell from Nora and a request for imme- 
diate intelligence of their arrival and frequent 
news of Mrs. Northcote. 


At had cost Edith something to give up the 
visit to Mrs. Martin, on which she had reckoned 
so much; for old habits, particularly selfish 
ones, are not to be rooted out all at once. 
Only a very short time before she would have 
hesitated and considered if it were possible 
for her to send Lizzie home alone and for her- 
self to follow a little later. 

Happily Lizzie’s prompt example and the 
Volce of conscience pointed out the proper 
Course ; and the strength to do right for which 
she had asked on her knees was given her. 
And now, as the train was carrying her rapidly 
homeward, Edith felt happy, apart from the 
anxiety on account of her mother; for con- 
scence spoke approvingly, and the words of 
one ‘vhose approbation she had learned to 
value, “You are right to go with your sister,”” 
still seemed to make a noise in her ear. 
fs Mamma paused, then added, ‘I shall 
ss my story to-morrow, children; butI must 
ave you now.” 
itn We can guess the ending,” interposed 
" ‘adge, and the others nodded, in a confident 
*chion, as if they, too, knew all about it. 

#nd we know what two lives were in- 


fluenced as regarded their future by that 
penny.” 

Mamma only laughed, and saying, “ Do not 
be too sure,” retreated without further com- 
ment, ; 
(Zo be concluded.) 








VARIETIES, 

BrEyonp Lirr AND BEHIND THE SuUN.— 
Truly life is sweet, and a pleasant thing it is 
to behold the sun; but sweeter is the life be- 
yond life, and more pleasant-it is to behold 
the Sun behind the sun.—Yoseph Cook. 

ON THE TEACHER’s PATH.—Many of you 
girls are studying that you may become 
teachers ; some are instructors of the young 
already. Hear, ‘then, what Niebubkr, the 
famous German historian and archeologist; 
says of the calling which you have chosen: 
‘« The office of a teacher is one of the most 
honourable, and, despite of all the evils which 
now and then disturb its ideal purity, it is 
i a truly noble heart the happiest path in 
ife. 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE Hanp.—With 
the hand we demand, we promise, we call, 
dismiss, threaten, entreat, supplicate, deny, 
refuse, interrogate, admire, reckon, confess, 
repent ; express fear, express shame, express 
doubt; we instruct, command, unite,. en- 
courage, swear, testify, accuse, condemn, 
acquit, insult, despise, defy, disdain, flatter, 
applaud, bless, abuse, ridicule, reconcile, re- 
commend, exalt, regale, gladden, complain, 
afflict, discomfort, discourage, astonish; ex- 
claim, indicate silence, and what not; with a 
variety and multiplication that keep pace with 
the tongue.—JAZonfaigne. 


DovuBLE ACROosTIC. 
Two very diffrent four-legg’d creatures, 
Antagonistic in their natures: 
That rarely quits the stream for land, 
Yet leaves its eggs along the sand : 
This, long in back and short in legs, 
Will break the shells and suck those eggs. 


The prosy old Philosopher, yet very faithful 
friend, 

Who led the Prince and Princess through their 
journey without end. 

The Cape which transatlantic voy’gers most 
desire to see ; 

For then they know their destination cannot 
distant be. 

Among the Channel Islands is a cry for 
justice heard, 

And ’twas Hrolf the Ganger’s even-handed 
justice made the word. | 

Which are the Alps which form Carinthia’s 
utmdst northern bound, Z 

And shut in Salsburg, on the south, with rocky 
girdle round ? 

This river rises ’mid Iberian hills, and, rushing 
down, 

Laves the foundations of Augustus Czesar’s 
famous town. 

The German poct, whose acute and philoso- 
phic mind : 

A pleasure in the grim old Scandinavian 
myths could find. 

A little town in Greece, obscure, and only 
known to fame ; ‘ 

By being blended with a dying poet’s’ noble 
name. 

A fertile province, not far hence, that frugal 
Dutchmen hold, 

And change their butter, cheese, flax, hemp, 
and corn for English gold. 

Oh! mournful mother! lost in grief as each 
fair child departs, 

Struck by the fierce, revengeful foe’s unerring, 
mortal darts ! 
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ANSWERS TO BURIED HEATHEN DEITIES 
(p: 579)-—Minerva, Saturn, Venus, Pan, 
Diana, Mars. 

ANSWERS TO BURIED SHELL-FISH (p. 
579). — Periwinkle, clam, mussel, limpet, 
cockle, oyster, crab. 








ANSWERS.T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Bete _EDUCATIONAL, 

Exyoc..and Biugstockinc.~Fors‘ Instruction by 
Corréspondence *} addréss Miss ‘Ghate; Fir, Grove, 
Sunningbill, frat whom: you: may'obtain a list of 
subjects, and all other, information. ; 

Emme.ine. — Green's. f History of the English 
People’? would be best® read with some other: his- 
tory; such ‘as ‘‘ Milnér’s History of England,” 5s., 
published at 56, Paternoster-row, E.C. 

AREOpAGITICA.— We feel. much obliged to you for 
taking such pains to copy the* famous: antiquarian 
hoax of 1756 for our: benefit,’ lyid you intend to 
hoax us at this late date? If you really wish to 
know the explanation, you will find it at Dec. 13th 
of the “ Book of Days.” 

Rosauinp.—‘‘ God tempers the wind to the shorn 
lamb” is a quotation from “Tristram Shandy.” 
It is probably translated from Henri Estienne, and 
Herbert has much the same idea in his “ Jacula 
Prudentum.” Your pen is far too coarse in the 


nib. 

Maxcouerite Mariz.—Miss Strickland’s ‘ Lives of 
the Queens of Kngland”’ would perhaps suit you, 
and also Milner’s “ History of stngiand,” 50, 
Paternoster-row, E.C., price 5s. 

H. F.—Write on one side of the paper, and, if in 
chapters, fasten each chapter or section together 
with aclip. Write a note, or go to the publishers, 
and send the manuscript by parcel delivery, or 
leave it yourself. 

SHAMROCK.—You could only obtain a quict hour by, 
rising earlier in the morning, and as the days are 
growing lighter, it will not be so difficult to get up 
early, 

Burrtanry,—Apply to Miss Shore, Fir Grove, 
Sunninghill, for information. ‘Teachers’ fees are 
half price. Wewish you all success, and thank 
you tor your kind letter. 

Manianne.—We should prefer quality to quantity, 
and a-few lines well done to « page written by a 
tired child. : 

Quren Mas.—The St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, 
W., trains nurses ard gentlewomen for one year or 
fifteen months. lf required by the matron, they 
serve as assistant nurses, and are paid at the rate 
of £10 per annum and unilorm. Write to the 
matron. 

GayeL.—So far as our experience goes, ‘‘ Medicus” 
is quite justified in saying that you must rise early 
in order to be healthy. All the :ong-iived and 
healthy peopie we know are all early risers; 
whether they rose at 4 a.m.or at 6 a.m. makes 
little difference. We.think 6 a.m. quite early 
enough, and please remember Robert Holl’s pithy 
remark, ‘It matters not what time you get up, but 
what you do when you are up.”” Weshould think 
early rising, good food, and exercise would be 
Bensticials and you will probably grow as you get 
older. 

ANGLAISE.—Write to the ‘‘ Society for Promoting the 
Knowledge of Foreign Languages,” 96, Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square, W., 1or their courses for 
learning the French language. Hossield’s method 
is considered a good one. Tacuiee there about it. 

Woop AnEMONE.—Scripture history may be studied 
on Sundays, as well as any other part of the Holy 
Scriptures. We consider that “ten hours’ study a 
day” would be too; much brain work for any one, 
much more for so young a girl. ‘lime should be 
allowed for meals, out-door exercise, rest after 
meals, religious devotions, and the toilet; as well 
as eight hours of sleep. 

Enma Smitu.—We regret to say that you cannot 
have a chance of success in going in for the Semor 
Scholars’ Local Examination on the 25th instant, 
because your writing, spelling, and grammar have 
been so sadlyneglected. ‘‘1 never seen your face, 
yet [regard you as afriend” .... ‘You never 
gave me no answer,’’ are specimen sentences. 
Whensyou can write and express yourself better, 
the study—which you can in the meantime carry 
on—of the *‘ Bible Handbook,” by Dr. Angus (56, 
Paternoster-row, E.C.) will supply you with all the 
instruction necessary for your examinatioa in the 
Holy Scriptures. 

Katsy.—You will find the ‘“ Elements of English 
History,” 1s., by Curtis, exactly what you require. 
‘Take one reign at a time for study, and endeavour 
to make your children understand the connection 
of historical events. 

Murtrercuen.—Read our answer to ‘f Annie Fadla- 
deen ”’ on the books to be read, and see how far a 
couple of pounds will go in the purchase of books. 
We think that if you spend £5 per annum out of 
your income juditiously, it woulu be enough. 
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WORK. 


Eaxve.—Finding that you and one or two other 
readers have not been able to work the ‘Fly 
pattern tricot stripe,” described on page 332 of our 
Afarch number, we gladly re-write it, making some 
slight alterations, ty which means we hope all 
difficulty will be removed. Commence by making 
achain of twelve stitches. 1st Row.— Miss two, 
€ricot one to end of row, you will then have five 
Zoaps on the needle; make four chain into the last 
foop inchain. znd Row.—Take off first loop on 
meedle, make one chain, take off ‘wo together, 
cemtinue making one and taking off two to end of 
sow. jgrd Row.—Make three chain, * draw a loop 
through the first open space, a second through the 
gecpendicular stitch, and athird through the second 
opening, take oft ¢hvee together, make one chain, 
-and repeat from *, commencing inthe same space 
as last worked into. Make four chain in the third 
chain stitch at the end of row. ‘These zzwo last 
‘caws are to be worked until the stripe is the length 
eequired. The number and colour of the stripes 
wmust depend upon the size ani purpose for which 
the couviette ic intended. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


i3.—Paredies on familiar poems may sometimes 
amuse, but we do not admire the taste which could 
suggest a ludicrous pxrody on so touching a poem 
as ‘‘ The Children’s Home.” 

“M.A.E.—We must decline to answer questions as 
to what days of the week past dates fell upon. If 
they refer.to birthdays.the inquiry is probably from 
faolis netions as to the “luck” of certain days, 
and the answer is of no importance to other 
readers of our paper. Our answers are chiefly 
intended to give advice or useful information. 

WVioret.—A_poor girl, if she be wise, will wear a dress 
at a wedding which will be serviceable on many 
ather occasions. “ Five shillings how best expended 
én 2 present, not anything of dress, yet useful? Try 
to learn what the young mannecds.” Ifhehasa 
goed Bible and prayer-book, get something suit- 
able te his position and age. A good knife, with 
varicus blades and tools in it, can be got for a 
crown. 

~Estuetic.—it is usual not to proclaim the intention 
to get up a testimonial, and therefore it is not 
usual to ask a minister’s relatives for subscriptions, 
except they live at a distance, and even then it is 
better not to apply to them. — 

8Baorx Straivs.—The brown disfigurements of pic- 
tures and pages cannot be removed. They arise 
{cam decomposition of the paper. 

@usera.—An apology and a confession must be made. 
In reply to an inquiry about Barbuda it was said 
that the Editor did not know such a place, and 
suggested that Bermuda and Barbadoes had been 
muddled up together. He ought not to have 
trusted to memory, but to have consulted one of 
Sits table books of reference, ‘‘ Milner’s Geo- 
graphy,” published at 56, Paternoster-row. Bar- 
‘buda is one of the Carribean or, the Windward 
wistands in the West Indies. Its area is about 
~seventy-fixe-squaremiles: about fifteen miles long, 
and eight broad. It lies twenty-seven miles north 
of Antigua. Corn, cotton, spices, and tobacco are 
sgrown there, but not sugar. The island is fertile 
-and well wooded, the forests abounding with game 
sand deer. We thank correspondents who have 
kindly pointed out the error. 

Aert,—Tell your brother to watch the host. A girl 
‘must take the arm offered. The left arm is right 
weuelly, but there may be architectural reasons tor 
warying the usage. Zt might be awkward on a 
‘companion ladder wr .a.cork-screw staircase. 

Grapys.—T.ie letter asedtbid to the Saviour is 


apocryphal. Nor is any.authentic like- 
ness known. All these objects: are in- 
tended for sale, and: to gratify vain 
curiosity. 

PrxPLExeD.—Good colours do not need 
artificial bringing up. The tipping of 
some-part with gum may help to bring 
up nature, as in the shiny petals of the 
buttercup. 

Ex.ta.—Think of Him who was meek and 
lowly, and never angry except at sin and 
wrong-doing. One with so great love 
of flowers should not have so unruly a 
temper. 

OLtp Picrury.—Leave the eyelashes alone. 
They will improve with the improving 
health. Read our papers on handwriting 
in previous volumes. 

Tom Cat.—There is no likelihood of your 
making money by copying law docu- 
ments. Too many are thus engaged, 
in London at least. In the country you 
can make inquiry. Read the story in 
the first part of THe Girt’s Own Paper, 
entitled ‘‘ A Sister’s Love.”’ 

CuocoLate.—Damp moss will keep flowers 
fresh for a time. 

Jupirer.—Inquire at a postal telegraph 
office. Civil inquiry will probably evoke 
useful information. 

GutnEveRE.—The mould or pant may be 
due to various causes. The fruit may 
have been bad; the proportion of sugar 
wrong; the boiling insufficient, or the 
air not properly excluded. 

Vusuvius.—lrained artists make these floral cards. 
Your specimens have no money value. 

H. R.—Try turpentine for removing the tar 
stains. 

S. E. E—The members of various trades or guilds 
were the original freemen of London and other 
cities. The members are not now necessarily 
usually engaged in trade. In the Leesuve Hour for 
November, 1880, there were papers upon ‘ The 
City: its Corporation and Guilds.” Conferring 
the Freedom of the City is an honour bestowed on 
notable and distinguished persons by vote of the 
Court of Common Council, and is usually a 
ceremony of an imposing kind in the Guild- 
hall. 

Rowerta.—Afternoon tea is usually served upon a 
small table, with cut bread and butter, biscuits, or 
cake. Your home must be in avery secluded place 
if this is new to you. 

Lover or tHe G. O. P.—Consciousness of fault is 
the first step towards improvement. Your temper 
willimprove. Many unpleasant occupations have 
to be borne under sense of duty. Your thoughts 
of home should be cherished as pleasures of 
memory and pieasures of hope, and not nursed as 
painful longings. 

FarruruL.—Scrofulous complaints were called the 
King’s Evil, because it was formerly a superstitious 
ei that the touch uf a royal hand could cure 
them 


Ruru.—Bridesmaids supp'y their own dresses. It 
must be a very special case where it is necessary to 
supply a dress. 


Syowprop.—Marriage at a Registrar’s office is 
equally legal with marriage at a church. In fact, 
the registration in the vestry, before witnesses, is 
the only legal part of the wedding. It is the same 
in Catholic churches, and abroad, as with us in 
England. 

A. G. C.—Jewellers always use silk in threading 
coral beads. 

Kare B. G.—A paper on valentines will be found in 
our first volume, for February. March 21, 1861, 
was a Saturday. 

I. G.—Ask some local shopkeeper. In London the 
only p'ace we know is the office for sale of ladies’ 
work in Sloane-street. There are others, but only 

- for subscribers. 

Mary Awne. --The letters ‘‘ M. E. E.’’ at the corner 
of many of our illustrations are the initials of the 
artist. 

Cuitp.—Follow the doctor's advice. We give 

eneral advice, but he may have special reasons 
for ordering wine.- Starch powder is harmless. 

DarropitLy.—Lord Beaconstield in his last illness 
said that he was born in the Adelphi, London, 
where his father then had rooms. . Even the bed- 
room was half-filled with books, so that the 

. novelist was literally born in a library. 

Mouse.—A courtesy without words is a stiff way of 
expressing thanktulness. Say what you feel. And 
if the lady.isso.kind, take an opportunity of asking 
her advice about your musical sister. 

Srenca.—May-day probably arose from the Roman 
custom of holding a festival in honour of Flora, the 
Goddess of Flowers. It has long been a gala day 

__ with sweeps. 

A Farmer’s DAuGHTER.—To preserve eggs the chief 
principles are exclusion of air, keeping the small 
end. downwards, and a cool place. Smearing the 
shell with oil or with gum arabic is the method 
which some adopt for excluding the air, or a solu- 
tion of quicklime and salt, of consistence just to 
cause an egg to swim with its top at the surtace uf 
the liquid. 

Eccs Anp Bacon.—Ycur writing is almost illegible. 
Sce our articles on handwriting. 
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Two Hazuts.—As you confess to dislik i 
much, your wish to buy a violin and teach = 
self to play toe certainly cause disappointment, e 

ourself and annoyance to others. 

ott Hane better: : ioe i: employ 
ATTIE.—We get showers of “ poetry,”” especially: 
spring. The sentiments are rere "but ey 
scarcely up tothe mark for publication. - * Cares 
lay deep in every heart,”’ you mean lie, not Ja: the 
latter being an active verb, as when you sa yo 

” yy 8 
hen lay an egg. 

Anxious Dapune.—You have the qualification fora 
powers to young pupils, but we cannot help you 

y advice as to finding a situation, Recommen- 
dation of friends and advertising are the only ways 
known to us, bas : ¥ 

Wirrer.—Get fresh moulds for the pots. It js diff. 
cult to destroy the small worms without injuring the 
plants. Consult a gardener. 

Corsett.—Wear the ring on any finger that you 
like. It shows more sense in a girl of seventeen 
to wearnone. Marmalade can be bought in every 
town and village so cheap, and from good houses 
that we advise you not to take the trouble to make 
it at home. It will cost more and probably be 
inferior to what you can buy. Keéiller's Dundee 
marmalade is sure to be sold in the Scottish town 
from which you write, 

A. B.C. D.—You complain of letters left in your 
pocket being looked at. Why then leave them 
there? 

Racuet Grey.—The lines are translated from the 
Latin of Horace. A little book, ‘‘ The New Com. 
panion to the Bible,” may help you, ora smaller 
book, ‘he Bible Reader’s Help,” both published 
at 56, Paternoster-row, and can be ordere through 
a bookseller. 

TALMAGH.—Pro fem. is contracted from A7o tempore, 
for the time. x off, means by virtue of office, as 
when a chairman of a company presides at a meet- 
ing as the principal person present, or by rule if so 
previded. 

Prace.—We have told what to do with cold meat in 
our lessons on-cookery. 

E. Lowe.—The volumes can be purchased at Sydney 
or Melbourne, and many foreign places, very soon 
after they are sold in England. ‘Lhousands of 
volumes are sold abroad. ! 

Winniz.—Cheap gloves are dearest in the end. One 
good pair outlasts four or five bad ones. Always 
blow into the gloves and pull them straight when 
laying them aside. If you throw them down any- 
where they will soon look shabby. 

Soncer.—Pronounce suite (of rooms or furniture) as 
if written sweet. Somcone within sound of your 
voice must advise as to its capability fur being 
trained. 

Nancy.—There is no rule. We la‘ely witnessed an 
elegant marriage, when the bride was dressed ina 
travelling costume, with hat and short veil. 

TI, A.—The deal tables with black and gilt legs are 
common in London. ‘Vhey cost little, and are 
capable of being adorned with crewel work or 
other tasteful cover. Write to Whiteley, West- 
bourne-grove, who would tell price and carriage 

Evpo1A.—You cannot well stain glass at home, but 
there are many other ways of covering and orna- 
menting windows, where light is not needed, or 
disagreeable views to be concealed. 

SuHamrock.—Sre 7¢ur ad astra literally is, ‘thus it 
gocs up to the siars,”” meaning thi is the way ol 
rising to heaven from ea-th, a motto applicd to 
earthly ambition, but applicable to higher aims. 

E. M. H.—Some of the cheap editions of Chaucer 
have a glossary. Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam 
can be understood in its general drift by knowing 
the origin of the poem, but many of the finest 
passages are expressions of the author’s decper 
thoughts on Divine Providence and human life. 

Ursuta.—* Selah” in the Psalter is understood to 
denote a musical pause or other direction to the 
singers in thi Temple services of the Jews. 

CaiHeRine.—Turpentine takes paint off most tex- 
tures. ‘Iry cautiously. : 

Motrta.—Youhay t: b trained in order to become a 
hospital nurse. . If t- be seat out privately, adver- 
tisements will give information. Ask a clergyman 
or physician. aie} 

A. M. C.—You could borrow in Glasgow « Bible in 
any language, from which the iliuminated texts 
could be copied. : f hog a 

Jeanie DeEANns.—Too many ask this guest ea ow i 
find remunerative work? In Edinburgh we aan 
think this very ‘difficult in any branch of poe ’ 
education being there so abundart and ¢ cap. 
Inquire at the School of Art about art work. ia 

Dutcamara.—The use of the past “learnt” snes 
“learned” is becoming gencral. It has the a - 
tage of distinguishing from the adjective ages 
Ouseley’s and Macfarren’s books are both ve: 
good. F 

L. K.—Look at advertisement columns of ae - 
you have access to any, or speak to tra it at 
The majority of registry offices are mere rip po 
getticg morey. If you put down your name hg “0 
of these let them give a written engagement, 
place found, no fee paid.” seal 

Timina.—We cannot use one ia fifty of the portal 
ofterings sent to‘us. The space is more us 
occupied. 
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MICHAELMAS 


CHAPTER VIII. 
‘you ARB NOT ONE TO BE DESIRED.” 


Miss DAUGHTON found Daisy a most 
tractable pupil, already far better in- 
formed on many subjects than Rhoda or 
Maud. As for Maud, she profited by 
her sister’s counsel so far as to appear 
inthe schoolroom and make a feint of 
studying. Miss Daughton met ‘her 
insolent laziness with inexhaustible 
patience, while Daisy seemed outwardly 
unmoved by the disagreeable speeches 
that her cousin chose to make. On the 
whole, things went on more quiet!v than 
could have been expected, 
and Daisy had glided natu- 
rally into her place in the 
house, 

But she was not intimate 
with anyone. When Miss 
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JUNE 25, 1881, 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


Daughton, prompted as much, perhaps, 
by curiosity as by real interest, tried to 
gain a glimpse into her pupil’s inner 
life, she found the doors quietly closed 
against her. Daisy was not communi- 
cative; questions were answered with 
the utmost gentleness and courtesy, tut 
the answers told as little as possibie. 
Simple as she seemed, 
this girl of sixteen was 
more than a match for 
the accomplished woman 
of the world. 

Autumn passed into 
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‘©HE WALKED STRAIGHT TO DAISY’S SOFA,” 
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winter, and in the Doctor’s house there 
were busy preparations for Christmas. 

“« Everybody is coming,”’ 
said Maud one morning at 
the breakfast-table. 
‘* Here is a note 
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from Gertrude Sandon; she promises to 
arrive on Saturday.”’ 

A little later in the day Daisy gathered 
that Miss Sandon was Maud’s bosom 
friend—the only person of whom Maud 
was ever known to speak with unqualified 
praise. Other guests were expected, too ; 
the spare chambers were swept and 
garnished, and Rhoda, ‘whose house- 
wifely duties were always thoroughly 
performed, was fully occupied in ar- 
ranging and directing the servants. 
Studies were postponed till after Christ- 
mas, and Daisy hada great deal of time 
On héerhands. «= is'i ° ij 

Miss Sandon. was the first to arrive. 
Saturday afternoon came, and brought 
a slim little lady, no taller than Daisy, 
who was muffled upto: her nose in costly 
furs. Maud rushed out to meet her in 
the hall, and there were rapturous em- 
braces and exclamations. Gertrude was 
so cold, so hungry, so delighted to see 
darling Maud again. 


All these remarks were uttered in a 
silvery little voice that might have be- 
longed to a fairy—a voice that, young as 
it was, was toned by the training of 
society. = 

‘Miss Sandon is a: charming girl,’’ 
said Miss Daughton to Daisy. ‘‘She 
has perfect style; you will be delighted 
with her—everybody is.”’ 


‘‘She dresses exquisitely,’? observed 
Rhoda; ‘‘we shall have Maud wanting 
to copy her costumes.”’ 

‘‘] suppose her people are well off,’’ 
said the governess. 

‘‘ Not very,’’ Rhoda replied. ‘In fact, 
Gertrude Sandon is rather a mystery to 
me. Her father is dead, and Gertrude 
and her mothez live with General Wade, 
the mother’s brother. Their means are 
limited, I think ; yet Gertrude is always 
dressed like a princess.”’ 


‘When she was here last she found 
out some little nobody of a dress- 
maker, and employed her,’’ said Miss 
Daughton. 

“Yes, I remember. But the little 
nobody was clever; I saw some of the 
things she made. Gertrude has such 
skill in directing and combining that I 
believe she gets some of her best cos- 
tumes very cheaply done.” 


Maud had gone to Gertrude’s room, 
and the pair did not appear again till 
half an hour before dinner.. Then they 
entered the drawing-room together, and 
Daisy had her first full view of Miss 
Sandon. ; 


Gertrude Sandon was nineteen, and 


was one of those girls who are old 
in ‘girlhood, and young in’ woman- 
hood.' She had a very small” face 


with faulty features; but a. bright’ 


complexion,..and large lustrous eyes, 
dazzled the gazer at once. 
flush on her cheek was vivid, and the 
eyes were magnificent—a clear hazel 
with long dark lashes. Light brown 
hair, was frizzed and ‘brought ‘Jow., upon 
the forehead, and the great eyes flashed 
their quick glances under a*mass of tiny 


curls, Her gown, a wonderful. combina- 


tion of black and gold satin and-creamy 
lace, fitted her to perfection, and gown 
and wearer seemed expressly made for 
show and society. 


The rose- - 


. faintest shade of feeling, 
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Altogether she was an interesting 
study for quiet Daisy. The grace with 
which she managed that spoon-shaped 
train of hers; the glimpses that one 
caught of Cinderella-feet encased in 
fairy shoes; the exquisite art of move- 
ment and manner quite fascinated an 
observer to whom all these charms were 
new. And yet, as Daisy said to herself, 
she seemed almost too finished and 
polished and woman-of-the-worldish for 
a mere girl of nineteen. 

What becomes of all our young girls ? 
This is a question that is often asked now- 
a-days when the pinafored pet seems to 
start all at once into the belle, without 
passing through any intermediate stage. 
Are the nursery and the drawing-room 
too near together? And are the world’s 
lessons learned too early, and put into 
practice too soon ? 

There is some truth perhaps, after 
all, in the murmurs of the old folks 
when they extol the sampler-working 
damsels of long ago, with their ready 
blushes and simple ways. We are going 
back to antique furniture and old- 
fashioned needlework ; is it possibe that 
there may also be, in some minds, a 
growing desire to revive the old- 
fashioned girls? There is something 
that touches and charms us in Sir Peter 
Teazle’s first impression of his young 
wife, ‘‘ Recollect, Lady Teazle, when I 
first saw you sitting at your tambour, in 
a pretty figured linen gown, with a bunch 
of keys at your side, your hair combed 
smooth over a roll, and your apartment 
hung round with fruits in worsted of 
your own working.’ A picture simple 
enough, and yet it sets one longing for a 
glimpse of the maiden of other days, 
the girl who went to bed soon aiter the 
sun, and rose— 


‘* When winking May-buds begin to ope 
their golden eyes.”’ 


A world of half-forgotten sweets 
returns with her image; the breath of 
lavender and cabbage-roses, the scent 
of home-made conserves and cowslip- 
wine, and the faint fragrance of ot 
pourri. And we feel that, in some 
subtle way, those old perfumes symbo- 
lise a certain freshness and innocence 
that are lacking in these enlightened 
times. We have got the ‘pretty 
figured linen: gown’ again, but not the 
artless wearer, 

Gertrude was civil to Daisy, but 
honoured her with little notice after their 
introduction ; one or two gentlemen had 
been invited to dine: a witty young 
barrister, a retired military man, a 
rising doctor, and a ‘successful author, 


‘and when they made their appearance 


.Miss, Sandon’s eyes, and tongue were 
busyindeed..- 

Her liveliness did not flag while 
dinner was going on. It would have 
been hard to find. out what Dr. Garnett 
thought of: this gay young guest, with 
her flashing..eyes and silvery chatter ; 
_ he was now, as ever, the cool, courteous 
host, whose face never revealed the 
Rhoda and 
Maud were both looking their best in 
black velvet gowns, relieved by scarlet 
camellias from the greenhouse. Daisy, 


too, had been allowed to cut a camellia, 


but hers was pure white,-and rested like 
a snowflake on the bosom of her mourn. 
ing dress. 

The dinner came to an end, but not 
before Miss Daughton had discovereq 
that Daisy had attracted notice. 

Gertrude Sandon was seated with the 
author at her side, and she certainly 
exerted herself to the uttermost to secure 
his whole attention. This young lady 
always made a point of expending a 
great deal of force upon lions; and Mr, 
Alderstone, a popular writer,'was really 
agreatlion. | 
‘ At last Rhoda gave the signal for 
rising, and the ladies betook themselves 
tothe drawing-room again. It then be- 
came evident to Daisy that Miss Saa- 
don was glad to rest and be quiet for a 
little while; she was cither really tired 
or it was not worth while to be agree- 
able. She suppressed a yawn, leaned 
back wearily in a low chair, and half 
closed those brilliant eyes that had 
dazzled everybody a few minutes ago, 

“You are feeling used up, Gerty,” 
said Maud, with more kindliness than 
was usual with her. ‘‘ Some coffee will 
do you good.”’ 

‘‘T have-been going out a good deal 
lately,’’ Gertrude admitted, languidly. 

‘“You always do go out a good deal,” 
Rhoda remarked. ‘‘ Don’t you ever 
give yourself time for rest ?”’ 

“‘Well—no. I haven’t had much rest 
since I was sixteen. I have been stay- 
ing at various houses, meeting crowds 
of people; and what with dancing, lawn- 
tennis, riding, skating, and making my- 
self generally agreeable, I am rather a 
wreck, you know.”’ 

‘‘T)on’t make her talk,’’ said Maud. 
“‘\WWhy should she exert herself for no- 
thing? Just be quiet, Gerty, till Mr. 
Alderstone comes in. He is worth 
talking to, and he will want to engross 

ou.” 

“Why should you think he will want 
to engross me? ’’ Gertrude asked, with a 
little smile. 

‘Because you are always queen of 
every circle,’” Maud answered, admir- 
ingly. ‘‘ Noone is noticed when you are 
in a room.”’ : 

Miss Daughton,:too, smiled. Daisy, 
in a corner as usual, was regarding Ger- 
trude with the deepest interest, observ- 
ing every movement of the little figure, 
and feeling half fascinated and half 
repelled. 

It was not long before the gentlemen 
came in. At the first sound of their 
footsteps Gertrude changed her position 
slightly, arranged the folds of her gown 
with a deft hand, and was ready to 
receive attention. | : 

But the lion. of the evening did not 
make for that low chair in which Miss 
Sandon was so gracefully seated. He 
walked, straight to Daisy’s sofa in the 
corner, and deliberately placed himself 
by her side. 

Four pairs of eyes followed Mr. Alder- 
stone. Miss Daughton’s glance was 
curious and amused; Rhoda's was 
astonished ; Maud’s look was first blank 
surprise and then open anger; at 
Miss Sandon’s face betrayed for an 1 
stant decided annoyance. : 

But Daisy was altogether unconscious 
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of the looks bestowed upon herself and 
her companion. Mr. Alderstone began to 
talk to her,’ and, quite naturally and 
easily, she found herself carrying on a 
conversation. He seemed to choose the 
very topics that interested her most; 
sorrow, and shyness,.and loneliness were 
all forgotten for the time, and she fol- 
lowed him into the realms of thought 
and fancy. ; 

It was the happiest evening that she 
had ever spent in -her uncle’s house. 
But the pleasure soon came to an-end, 
and Mr. Alderstone rose to depart. 

“Good night,”’ he said, with genuine 
kindness ; ‘‘I shall send you that little 
book of mine, and hope to meet you 
again.” 

As he turned away, she suddenly en- 
countered Maud’s angry face, and came 
out of her dream. 

“That girl ts not fit for society,’’ she 
heard Maud mutter to Gertrude; and 
Rhoda’s ‘‘Good night’? was a degree 
colder than usual. Poor Daisy went 
upstairs to her room, conscious that 
they had spoiled her recollection of past 
enjoyment. She could not recall her 
evening with pleasure now; they had 
cast a cloud upon the brightness, and 
made her feel like an ill-behaved child. 

‘““T suppose they never will like me,” 
she thought, when her door was closed. 
“T seem to offend them unawares; it is 


all very hard and disagreeable. Evi- 
dently they don’t wish to see me 
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happy 

And just for five minutes Daisy almost 
believed herself to be a miserable girl, 
who had no business to be in the world 
at all. But she soon began to think 
more sensibly, and to remember that 
she had a place in that world which 
must be filled. It depended upon herself 
whether it was filled worthily or un- 
worthily; and some of Aunt Cecily’s 
sayings found their way back into her 
mind. ‘‘ Don’t let the spirit take all the 
strength out of the body,’’ she used to 
say. ‘‘I know that heart-ache gener- 
ally does turn to head-ache; but we 
should give the head as much rest as we 
can.’ 

To sit up late in a cold room, and 
nurse one’s wrongs, is a great unkind- 
ness to one’s physical frame. Daisy 
found herself getting chilly and faint, 
and sharp pains began to dart through 
her temples. Common sense prevailed 
over depression ; she went to bed with 
all speed, and sleep soon came to “ knit 
up the ravelled sleeve of care,” aud 
undo all the ill that an unquiet mind had 
wrought. 

But if she could have looked inside a 
certain room that was not far from her 
own, she would have seen that there 
were crosses far heavier to bear than 
hers. 

After, darkness and slumber had 
settled down on all the other chambers 
in Dr. Garnett’s house, Gertrude Sandon 
lay pondering and planning, her busy 
lead resting on her hand. 

There.was a fire in Gertrude’s room; 
a luxury that had never been granted to 
Daisy, although Rhoda. and Maud al- 
Ways went to' bed’ by'a cheerful blaze in 
cold weather. The young guest had 
fixed her gaze upon the glowine embers, 
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and the mask that she had worn all day 
was now quite laid aside. You would 
hardly have recognised the girl’s face, 
as she lay and watched the red light 
and the falling ashes; her expression 
was utterly changed; all the sparkling 
vivacity was gone. 

Once or twice her lips moved, and 
sighs and broken sentences escaped 
them. Despite her worldliness, Gertrude 
was a mere girl in years, over-young to 
bear the full weight of the burdens that 
she had made for‘her own shoulders. 

‘What shall I do?’’ she muttered; 
*‘how shall I get out of all these dread- 
ful difficulties ?, There’s Maud—no, no; 
all the Garnetts ¢ling to their money. 
And I can’t go to the old quarters any 
more; I—yes, Iam ashamed sometimes. 
I wish——”’ 

Her head moved restlessly, and her 
eyes glittered in the firelight. By-and- 
bye the muttering began again; and 
then both her voice and face grew softer. 
A certain plaintiveness crept into her 
tone, and her lips quivered, although she 
shed no tears. 

‘‘Tt might have been all different if 
my father had lived. Poor father, dying 
far away in India—how sad it was! 
And my mother is so fragile and weakly 
that she never has been, nor can be, 
a guide. But some girls would have 
acted differently; I,think that little pale- 
faced Daisy would. Is she really good 
and simple, or merely an actress? [| 
believe she is real; the shams generally 
expose themselves somehow. That Mr. 
Alderstone is a shrewd man, and he 
liked her. Nobody would ever like 
me if all were known; and if things 
go on——” 

The bright, restless eyes closed at last 
just as the fire was dying out. Without 
a prayer, without a thought of One who 
is a very present help in trouble, Ger- 
trude Sandon laid down her tired head, 
and slept soundly till late in the morn- 
ing. 

There are girls who murmur at the 
peaceful routine of home, and cry out 
that the romance of life is long delayed. 
Gertrude Sandon had seen a great deal 
of so-called romance, and had known 
many forms of excitement; yet few of 
her simple-minded sisters would, I think, 
have envied her dreams that night. 

It isa perilous thing to complain when 
our path lies through green pastures, 
and beside the waters of comfort. We 
know not what we ask when we desire 
change, and plead for a break in the 
monotony of our course. We may be 
praying for the tempest that shall sweep 
away all that we hold dearest and best ; 
or for the blinding mist that shall hide 
the old way-marks from our sight. 

After all, there can be little that is 
tedious in an unselfish life. The ques- 
tion that the bold yeoman asked of Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere may be answered with 
a ready yea by every girl in England. 

‘* Are there no beggars at your gates, 
Nor any poor about your lands ?”’ 

The very quietest nook in the civilised 
world contains ample materials for work 
—work that may win the Master’s smile, 
and bring contentment to the worker’s 
heart. : 

(70 be continued.) 
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HOW.TO WASH AND DRESS THE 
‘BABY. 


By Rutu Lame, 





CHAPTER II. 
LITTLE MOTHERS AT WORK. 


ERHAPS 
some-! 
one 

A Aw W ho, 

i ) VY reads. 






__ title of this: 
‘paper may 
\ be inclined! 
to inquire,’ 
“Why do 
you write 

- the ‘baby, as. 
if there were but one 
baby instead of mil- 
lions in the world ?” 

Ah! every mother 
knows why; and 
every loving-hearted 
young nurse knows why. ‘‘My baby,” says 
the young mother, ‘is ¢he daby of all the 
world.” And ‘our baby” is the same to the 
members of the household, if they are of the 
right sort. 

Knowing, asI do, how many mothers of all 
ages, as well as their daughters, come ‘to the 
pages of THe Girt’s Own Paper, or apply 
to its editor, for information on all sorts of 
domestic subjects, Iam most anxious to be of 
use both to them and their young folk. I feel 
especial cer ese for those who, until they 
became mothers, never had anything to do 
with the practical management of little chil- 
dren. Members of large families pick up 
their experience quite naturally amongst the 
little brothers and sisters, and the children of 
the elder ones furnish in turn a baby school 
for girl aunts. But where a girl is placed as 
I was (the latest-born and only survivor of a 
small family, whose only opportunity of nurs- 
ing was with a borrowed baby, if there hap- 
pened to be one in a neighbour's house) she is 
not likely to be very skilful, in“the manage- 
of a first arrival, at any rate, when she 
becomes a wife and mother. 

Shall I ever forget my own awkwardnes 
under such circumstances; my ulter ignor- 
ance of the thousand little ways of making a 
baby comfortable; my yearning love to- 
wards the pink-faced girlie, and matronly 
pride in the possession of this living treasure, 
which an empire’s wealth would not have 
sufficed to purchase ? 

Mingled with such thoughts was a lament- 
able sense of my own insufficiency and 
inability to discharge fitly the sacred trust 
which the possession of the helpless babe 
entailed upon me. And, as I lay in’ weak- 
hess, and saw skilful hands occupied about 
my little one and knew my deficiencies, even 
as regarded the care of its tender frame, 
other solemn thoughts crossed my mind about 
the living immortal soul of which that was 
only the covering. 

‘Lo! children are an heritage of the an 
says the inspired Psalmist, and this baby 
girl was, then, the first instalment which 
He had given to me. How comforting was 
the sweet thought that followed: ‘He who 
has bestowed will also teach me to treasure 
His gift and to nurse this child for Him!” I 
felt then, as I do still after many years, that 
if there is one human being who, more than 
another, needs to be instant in prayer, it is 
surely the mother to whom such a sacred 
charge is entrusted. 

I smile sometimes when I look at the tall 
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girls who call me mother, and who now, in 
the way of stature, look down on me, yet 
who run with willing feet in my service, and 
to save mine a needless step. I smile because 
I think of the time when I[ was their willing 
slave by night and by day, and far more 
frightened of the first, in her baby years, than 
all my children put together have ever been of 
me. But love is a good teacher—especially 
maternal love—and it is often said that babies 
briug ¢kat¢ into the world with them, or they 
would never be cared for as they are. 

Iam not going to write directions suitable 
for the first few weeks of an infant’s life. 
During that early period it is usually under 
the care of an experienced or professional 
nurse. Even in the poorest of homes, when 
the parents’ means are so small that the 
mother cannot afford to pay for the constant 
attendance of such a person, there is always 
some kindly neighbour who, without fee or 
reward, undertakes to wash and dress the 
baby. 

My first advice shall be as to the preparation 
of the nurse for her work. Take to it in 
yourself a cleanly person and a good temper, 
which latter finds its outward reflection in a 
bright, cheerful countenance. Lven the few 
weeks’ old baby shows a marvellous suscepti- 
bility to externals, and it would be difficult to 
say how soon it begins to imitate, or to 
manifest pleasure at what it sees, if that be 
pleasant. 

On the contrary, who has not noticed the 
shock which a baby receives from the sound 
of a harsh voice, or the sight of a sullen, angry 
face? I have seen a little creature gaze 
searchingly at its mother’s countenance and, 
if there were no answering smile, the dear 
eyes have seemed to lose their dancing light, 
the pretty mouth has formed itself into a 
sorrowful ‘pet lip,’ and perhaps a burst of 
crying has followed. ‘The more intelligent 
the infant the more sensitive is it to what 
some would call trifles. 

So, dear nurses, go to your care of the baby 
as to areal labour ot love, and let the love shine 
in your faces, be heard in the ring of your voices, 
and be manifested by the absence of all im- 
patience or hastiness of temper, even if you 
should have a very cross baby to deal with. 
Foor wee things! they cannot tell their 
troubles, and depend on it, if the baby is 
“fractious ”’ it has some good reason for it, 
though you may not be able to tindit out. So 
It your bright face, your endearing words, 
your cheery song, coax away the puckers from 
the face of your little charge if all these will 
do it. But in no case let its cross face be a 
reflection of your own. 

Have nothing about you that can possibly 
hurt the little one. Rings, brooches, watch- 
chains, floating ribbons, and ornaments of all 
kinds are needless and out of place when you 
are busy with baby Let your hair be smooth 
and tidy. Examine your dress to see that no 
stray pin has been stuck on the belt or waist, 
and that your sleeves are tucked up and 
{fastened so that you neither get them wet nor 
have them loose and flapping about in baby’s 
face. 

Put on a wide flannel apron, of which every 
nurse should have two—‘‘one to wash the 
other’’—then you will always have a clean 
one for present use. 

Be calm and patient about your work, 
neither hurrying nor occupying too much time 
over the washing and dressing business. 
liandle the little one very tenderly. Even if 
your work be one of necessity rather than ot 
1iclination, let the infant’s helplessness plead 
with you; for remember, a little impatience, 
a sudden jerk of those delicate limbs, might 
cause injury to your charge, and to yourself 
life-long repentance. 

Inexperienced nurses are apt to become 
frightened and flurried if a baby cries, kicks, 
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and screams. But, if the little one is in a 
passion, there is all the more need f..r the 
nurse to be calm, and to oppose patience and 
firmness to its struggles and clamour. Keep 
thoroughly master of yourself, dear young 
nurse, and you will manage baby all the more 
easily. 

Have every requisite ready to your hands 
before you begin, and let each article of cloth- 
ing be so placed as to come in its proper turn; 
so that there may be no rummaging amongst 
garments, or running about to seek something 
that ought to be close at your side when 
wanted, Such neglect tries baby’s patience, 
exposes him to the risk of cold, and you to 
blame for your want of system and fore- 
thought. 

Mind that baby, when undressed or in the 
bath, is not exposed to a draught of cold air. 
You may guard against this by extemporising 
a screen in the shape of a clothes’-horse with 
a sheet or quilt thrown over it. 

Here I would say a few words about the 
clothing of infants. It, as well as the bedding, 
should combine lightness with warmth. It 1s 
of far more importance that it should be 
plentiful in quantity, and good in quality, so 
as to secure cleanliness by frequent changes 
and comfort in the use, than very elaborate in 
workmanship or much ornamented. 

If much trimming is used, by all means let 
it be in the shape of soft cambric frills or 
narrow torchon lace. 

Muslin work—especially if a laundress is so 
ill-advised as to stiffen it in order to make it 
set well—is a great cause of irritation to an 
infant’s tender neck and arms. 

A good nurse will pass her finger round the 
bands and along the seams of all clothing that 
is likely to come in contact with the child’s 
skin. If she finds any roughness or sharp 
points, she rubs them before putting on the 
garment. 

This is not the place to enumerate the 
articles which compose an infant’s wardrobe ; 
but I should like to mention one. The little 
lawn or cambric shirts worn during the first 
few weeks are usually made open in the front, 
from top to bottom. I have always used and 
recommended a shirt made of one width of 
the linen, with a single seam at the side, but 
open on the shoulders, on each of which it 
fastens with a small linen button and loop. 
It is slipped over the head so easily; there is 
no twisting of arms to get them into sleeves; 
it is quickly fastened, and, when on, it keeps 
its place and looks pretty, which is more than 
can be said of the old-fashioned open article, 
with its useless laps and generally untidy 
effect. 

As a baby should not only be washed, but 
have a bath every morning, the vessel used 
should be large enough to hold it comfortably, 
but rather shallow. The temperature of the 
water should be about 90 deg. ; but, as young 
nurses have not always a thermometer at 
hand, they should try it with the back of the 
hand, or, as I have seen some old nurses do, 
with the tip of the tongue. The whole hand 
is not a safe test, especially if it be one ac- 
customed to work, as the skin becomes 
hardened and can bear much greater heat or 
cold than it would be safe to use for an infant’s 
bath. 

I have read some terrible cases of suffering, 
and even loss of life, which have been caused 
by the carelessness of young nurses in not 
ascertaining that the water was of a proper 
temperature before putting in the child. 

Soap of a non-irritating quality and a soft 
sponge must be used. If the infant is quite 
young, the left hand must be placed below 
its neck, so as to support the head above 
water. The whole body, including the head, 
should be well soaped and then gently sponged, 
care being taken to rinse well all the little 
folds and creases, so that nothing impure or 


irritating may be retained there. Soft, half. 
worn towels of nursery diaper are the best to 
dry with, and this should be tenderly done 
with due consideration for the delicate skin 
The moisture should be absorbed fromall bends 
and creases by gentle pressure—never } 
rubbing; though the back and limbs will be 
all the better for a little friction with the 
hand. Baby likes this when he is first un. 
dressed and after washing, and enjoys stretch. 
ing his round limbs on his nurse’s knee whils| 
she gives them a gentle chafing within reach 
of the warmth of a fire. 

All the creases below the arms, knees, in 

the dimpled neck, behind the ears, between 
the thighs and body should be well powdered 
to prevent the chafing of the skin, and this 
ought to be done after every change of cloth- 
ing or sponging, by night or day. A very 
able and experienced medical man, who has 
written a valuable work, within a very small 
compass, on sick and other nursing, advises 
the use of powdered starch for what we call 
puffing the baby. 
_ Considering how much we have heard of the 
introduction of deleterious ingredients into 
what are called ‘violet powders,” we must 
recognise the wisdom of this advice. It ‘s of 
no consequence whether the powder is per. 
fumed or not, but it is of the greatest im- 
portance that it should be pure and harmless, 
Lhe powdering must never be neglected if 
baby’s skin has been damped, so whenever 
sponging is requisite, the puff is also abso- 
lutely necessary. 

One occasionally sees the scalp of an infant 
covered or patched with an unsightly crust. 
This is usually the result of insufficient or 
careless washing, At the first sign of it, the 
spot should be anointed with a bit of pure 
lard or a little olive oil. This will soften the 
crust, and it will generally come off during 
washing ; but great care must be taken not to 
use any degree of violence to remove it. The 
simple application named and _ persistent 
cleanliness are the proper remedies both to 
take it away and prevent its recurrence. 

A quite young baby needs, as I have already 
said, the supporting hand of the nurse to keep 
the head above water. An older infant that 
can sit up strongly and has learned to kick 
about in and enjoy the water, equally needs 
the watchful eye of the nurse, and should 
never be /eft in the bath for a moment. 

A very little water and a very short time 
have proved sufficient to drown an infant 
before now, during the momentary absence 
of the nurse. 

In fastening the clothes, use as few pins as 
possible, and let the pins be well-made safety 
pins. Wherever strings, buttons, and loop:, 
or a stitch can be used instead, by all means 
substitute one of these. Always have a 
needle and thread beside you during the dress- 
ing process. 

A. second bath at night is not necessary, 
only light sponging on the nurse’s knee, The 
head should not be wetted in the evening, and 
after the morning bath the hair should be 
gently bat thoroughly dried, and Lrushed with 
a very soft brush. Warm or tepid water 1s 
necessary during the first two or three years 
of a child’s life,perhaps even longer in the 
cases of delicate children. 

It is astonishing how very soon infants may 
be taught habits of cleanliness and regulanty 
in taking food and rest. These things depend, 
almost wholly, on the care and attention 
bestowed by those who have the charge of 
them. Remember, dear mothers and young 
nurses, that it is from you, who are always 
about it, that the little one receives its first 
and most durable impressions, whether !or 
good or evil, and as regards both mind and 
body. Can you, then, be too careful with 
respect to what you do for it ; or too prayerfu 
and watchful over. yourself in ot er that 
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from you it may receive nothing but what is 
ood? . 

After the bath a baby is generally ready for 
its food, and the meal is pretty certain to be 
followed by its morning sleep. If the mother 
nurses her infant herself and a young helper 
has washed and dressed it, the latter should 
put away the articles that are done with, 
empty and dry the bath, and expose night 
clothes and towels, if possible to the open air. 
Never be in a hurry to wrap up clothing or 
cover up beds. Let them have plenty of fresh 
air, or at least as much as you can possibly give 
them. I ought to have said.the moment baby 
is taken out of his cot, the bed should be 
shaken up and all the bedding spread out and 
thus exposed. It is an excellent plan to have 
two sets of sheets in use, one for nights and 
the other for days; then this airing can be well 
carried out. 

Often, when travelling in Switzerland, I 
have been struck with the carefulness of the 
people in airing their beds. As you pass 
through a village in the early morning, if you 
look from the windows of the diligence, you 
will see the beds, which are small, light, and 
much more portable than ours, hanging from 
every casement. ‘They are turned over and 
exposed for hours to the fresh air and light, a 
process which must tend greatly to their puri- 
fication and to the health of those who use 
them. 

By all means imitate as far as possible this 
excellent example, and, though our cumbrous 
beds cannot be hung out in like manner, we 
may give them the benefit of frequent exposure 
toair and light. 

Baby’s little bed or mattress, from its small 
size, has a better chance than any other, so let 
him have the full advantage of this. 

In my next chapter I shall try to give 
simple instructions on ‘* How to Nurse the 
Baby.” 

: (Zo be concluded.) 
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~_ 0 your friend is to 

N= arrive to - day, is 
she, Madge?” 
said Mr. Colville, one 
morning in June, as they 
sat at breakfast. ‘* Miss 
—WMiss Dolabella—let me 
see, what is her name??’ 

“Dorothy, papa; 
Dorothy Snow.” 

“Sweet thing in 
names, certainly,” re- 
marked Tom. ‘TI say, 
Madge, what is she 
like ?” 

“Well, I have not seen her for more than 
two years, as, being my senior, she left 
school before I did, and we have never met 
Since. But I used to admire her immensely; 
she was very tall and very dark and handsome, 
and I thought her very clever, but then I think 
schoolgirls always exaggerate the good qualities 
of their friends.” 

‘“A’m, glad she’s nice-looking,” said Tom, 
complacently, with a glance at the pier-glass, 
as he fingered his collar’ and tie delicately 
with his finger tips, to make sure they were 
arranged as they should be. Tom was at that 
age when, though exceedingly boyish in many 
ways, he still felt himself very much grown up 
and manly. He began to feel an interest in 
the cut‘of his coat, and displayed even anxiety. 
about the shape of his hats. 
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“Oh, miy dear boy, she will very soon crush 
you if you evince any admiration, I’m quite 
sure,” cried Margaret, laughing. “Do is so 
splendidly strong and tall, she could pick you 
up in her finger and thumb, almost.” 
meet we call her Do, too, Madge 2” asked 

ick. 

‘No; of course, you must say Miss Snow,’ 
unless she tells you you need not. She used 
to be so teased about her name at school, they 
always used to call her ‘Do Snow,’ but I beg 
you won’t do that.” 

The meeting between the friends was hearty 
and warm, for, though a correspondence had 
been kept up, they had not seen one another 
since the old days at school, and there would 
be large arrears of talk to make up during 
Dorothy’s fortnight’s visit. 

Margaret knew quite well that her friend’s 
home was a more luxurious one than her own. 
With plenty of servants it was not likely that 
she would take any part in household matters 
herself, and Margaret could not help wonder- 
ing what she would think of the innumerable 
duties which devolved upon the mistress of 
the Colville household. 

Lhe morning after Dorothy’s arrival, Mar- 
garet, with some little hesitation, asked if she 
would excuse her for half an hour, and having 
no idea of attempting to hide anything of the 
sort, explained that she usually made the 
pastry herself instead of trusting it to a not 
very efficient maid. 

To her surprise, Dorothy begged to be 
allowed to come and help, or at any rate look 
on, for her mother had lately taken up the idea 
of her learning all about cooking and cleaning, 
and so, having been ‘learning hard’? lately, 
she would be delighted to continue her edu- 
cation. 

Of course Margaret was only too pleased, 
and so it happened that some of their merriest 
times were spent by the two girls in the 
kitchen. 

One morning, as Margaret was tving on her 
large apron and rolling up her sleeves pre- 
paratory to a plunge in the flour tub, Dorothy 
bethought her of certain items of cookery in 
which she considered herself proficient. 

** Did you not say, Margery, that the Trents 
are voming to supper to-night ?”’ asked she. 

“Yes, they are,” replied Margaret, ‘*I want 
you to see Mrs, Trent, she is such a good 
friend to me.” 

‘‘Oh, then, do let me make some delicacies 
for supper,”’ cried Dorothy. ‘You need not 
look so alarmed, 1 can make a select few 
dishes beautifully. Now, if you will consent, 
you shall have the loveliest jelly you ever 
tasted, which will cost a mere nothing. Do 
you happen to have any very cheap claret in 
the house? ‘That at 10d. a bottle will do.” 

“No, I fear we have not, but Betsy shall go 
and get a bottle; or stay, perhaps, as she is a 
teetotaler, she might not like the errand, so 
we will go ourselves as my pastry will not be 
required.” 

‘*¢ But we must provide something else for 
supper besides. One jelly is hardly enough.” 

““No, hardly. Let me see, there will be the 
cold lamb and mint sauce-——” 

“Will you not have a salad with mayon- 
naise sauce also? I feel competent for that ; 
even mamma praises my mayonnaise sauce! ”” 

‘‘ That will do very nicely, and, with a dish 
of gooseberry fool, I think there will be 
enough. We do not usually make much 
difference for the Trents.”’ 

After their purchases were made the girls 
set to work at their cooking, Dorothy having 
borrowed one of Margaret’s aprons and pairs 
of sleeves. 

“Now, look here, Margery, you ought to 
learn how to make this jelly; it is so nice and 
cheap withal,” said Dorothy, as she uncorked 
the bottle of wine. ‘See now, I simply put 
into my earthenware pot I oz. of gelatine, a 
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fourpenny jar of red currant j.lly, ‘he tind and 
juice of one lemon, # tb. of loaf sugar, and the 
claret. They are to simmer gently till the 
gelatine is melted, and then boil for five 
minutes. That is the whole process. Now 
I strain it into this mould, which has been 
standing in cold water meanwhile, and there 
you are.” 

“That is an easily-made jelly, certainly,” 
said Margaret, admiringly ; “and I must say 
it looks nice, too.” 

“T should think it was nice indeed!’ 
Dorothy exclaimed. ‘At home, when we 
want it specially good, we put in 4 small cup- 
ful of brandy also. And when the jelly is 
turned out we pour round it.some cream, 
sweetened and flavoured with almond or any- 
thing we choose. But it is quite good enough 
for ordinary occasions without these expensive 
adjuncts.” 

‘* Now for the mayonnaise sauce, Do. But 
would it not be better to leave the making of 
that till nearer the time ?” 

‘Oh, no, it will not matter; of course, we 
will not pour it over the salad till just before 
supper. You have to put the yolk of an egg 
into a basin, so (oh dear, how difficult it is to 
separate the yolk and white!) also a little 
white pepper and salt, and a quarter tea- 
spoonful of mustard. Then you mix them 
well together.” 

‘“How much salad oil shall you allow?” 
asked Margaret, looking on with much interest. 

‘*T believe tastes differ about that, but I 
have been instructed that } pint is about right. 
It must not be put in all at once, you observe, 
but just very slowly, drop by drop, stirring all 
the time with a wooden spoon, until about 
half of it is used. Next, 1 put in the least 
little drop of vinegar, Tarragon and the ordi- 
nary kind mixed, and then go on very slowly 
adding the remainder of the oil. There, this 
is turning out very well, as smooth as cream, 
and yet not oily-looking. Now it ought to 
have a teaspoonful of whipped cream added, 
but perhaps town milk does not yield cream ?” 

‘¢ Yes, it does, more or less,” answered 
Margaret, fetching a basin from the pantry. 
“‘ Betsy always puts it to stand when it comes 
in, and though the cream is not as thick as 
it might be, still we should not fancy our tea 
and coffee without it. Why, how clever you 
are, Do; and you pretended to be such an 
ignoramus.” 

“So Lam; I have very nearly come to the end 
of my cooking capabilities already, and 1 know 
simply nothing ot the management of a house. 
Now we must put this sauce in the very cool- 
est place you have till it is wanted, and then, 
ry Ist me watch you make the gooseberry 
tool. 

Margaret began by putting the green 
gooseberries into a jar with a little water, and 
a good deal of sugar. 

This was set in a saucepan of boiling water, 
which was let boil till the fruit was soft 
enough to mash. After being reduced toa 
pulp, it was worked through a colander into a 
basin. Next some cold milk and cream 
should have been added, but, as the latter was 
not plentiful, Margaret used a little corn flour 
instead. Allowing a pint of milk to the same 
measure of pulp, she put it on to boil, then 
mixed the corn flour (in the proportion of one 
teaspoonful to each pint of milk) in a cup of 
cold milk, and added it to the rest in the sauce- 
pan. After boiling, it was slowly stirred into 
the fruit. Margaret then tasted it, and made a 
wry face at the sourness. 

‘What, sour after all that sugar?” ex- 
claimed Dorothy. 

“Yes, it does take such a quantity,” Mar- 
garet replied, as she added more, ‘and it is 
simply uneatable if you stint the sugar. Now 
you have seen the whole mystery of gooseberry 
fool, so, when I have told Betsy to be sure 
and put plenty of sugar to the mint sauce, 
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suppose we have a run round the garden 
before dinner ? ”’ ' 

Mr. Colville unexpectedly joined them at 
that mea). As this was a very rare occurrence, 
he said he would be treated as a guest, and 
refused to take the head of the table, which 
post Margaret was anxious to vacate, declar- 
ing she would be too nervous to carve pro- 
perly with her father looking on. 

“ But you carve splendidly, Madge; I have 
often noticed and admired your skill,” said 
Dorothy. 

“T do better than some girls, I think, be- 
cause it is not usually considered necessary for 
them to know how. Iwas determined to 
learn, because I have to do it so often.” 

“And it is certainly a very useful accom- 
plishment,” said Dorothy; ‘one fecls so 
utterly stupid at having to refuse if asked.” 

“It is sull worse to make the attempt and 
fail,” remarked Mr. Celville. “You know, 
Miss Snow, many people, ladies particularly, 
think it quite enough if they are able to cut a 
joint to pieces; anything beyond that they 
consider gluttonous cpicurcanism. Of course, 
one undoubtedly enjoys one’s dinner more if it 
be well cut, but the chief thing is that a joint 
goes twice as far, so it is most cconomical. 
And, as old Dr. Nitchener says, ‘A dexterous 
carver will help half-a-dozen people in half the 
time one of your would-be-thought polite 
folks wastes in making civil faces to a single 
guest.’ ” 

“What delightfully 
laughed Dorothy. 

‘Then, every carver ought to know which 
is considered the best part of whatever he may 
be serving,’’ continued Mr. Colville, ‘for 
some people would be quite offended if, when 
dining out, they were not helped to, for 
instance, some of the thin part of salmon as 
well as the thick, or the fins of turbot, or if 
they had any other part than the wing of a 
fowl, the back of a hare, or the breast of 
turkey. Howevei, I must defer the rest of 
my discourse on the merits of good carving 
till a more favourable opportunity, for I see it 
is time I was off.” 

The next day the two girls had betaken 
themselves to a pretty summer-house in the 
garden for a chat after dinner, when Betsy 
brought some letters to them which the post- 
man had just left. 

The summer-house was a rustic and, it 
must be added, an unsteady-looking erection. 
It had been built, at great pains and labour, 
by Tom and Dick, as a pleasant surprise for 
their father on his return from a recent short 
absence from home. They intended the 
family to have tea in it on the evening of Mr. 
Colville’s arrival; but Margaret thought she 
detected a slightly slanting tendency about 
the walls, and trembled for the safety of her 
pretty tea-set, and likewise of their own heads. 
So she suggested tea on the.lawn, from whence 
they could doo# at the summer-house, and, as 
she pointed out, see it much better than if 
they were inside. And a happy thing it was 
that her idea was carried out, for during their 
merry meal Dick stepped into the edifice, 
and, to prove its strength, rashly shook one of 
the uprights with both hands. The whole 
affair tottered for an instant, and then entirely 
collapsed, burying the young architect in its 
ruins. The hapless youth, when extricated, 
was found to be unhurt (save in his mind, 
which was considerably wounded), and with 
the aid of a carpenter the summer-house once 
more reared its head in beauty and strength, 
surpassing its original state. 

In fact, it .could now be pronounced safe, 
and here it was that Margaret and Dorothy 
sat to read their letters that fine June day. 

“Do you know, I think Betsy must have 
had a letter from her dear baker, she looked 
so beaming,” said Dorothy. ‘I have heard 
from home, and mamma says she hopes I shall 


plain speaking,” 
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one day blossom forth into another such a 
model young housekeeper as you.are. . But 
she does not seem’ very sanguine about it, I 
must confess,” ae 

“Now, Do, don’t you flatter me so; pray, 
what have you been saying to Mrs. Snow 
about me? J must write and tell her the truth. 
My letter is from Joanna, and I think I will 
read it out loud to you, because, whether you 
like it or not, it will be very useful for your 
education. I asked a number of questions the 
last time I wrote, and she says, in answer to 
one «apropos of my bill file, ‘By all means 
keep your paid and receipted bills, all of them, 
excepting those for very trifling sums. Put 
them on the file till the end of the quarter, 
then take them. off, and having labelled and 
stitched them together, put them away in some 
safe place. 

‘¢« For cool summer drinks nothing is better 
than different sorts of ‘‘ades.”” The nicest 
possible lemonade is made thus :—Remove 
the peel and every scrap of while, and also 
the pips, from three lemons. Slice them and 
lay them, with the peel of one, in a quart jug. 
Add half-a-pound or more of loaf-sugar, and 
fill the jug with boiling water. When cold, 
this is just as good as some of the compli- 
cated lemonades. Another pleasant drink is 
made by substituting for the lemon slices of 
apples, peeled and cored. This does not 
require so much sugar, anda squeeze of lemon 
improves it. Again, raspberry yinegar and 
water with lemon juice is very agreeable. All 
these are immenscly improved by the addition 
of a lump of ice. 

‘*«Then you asked me, I think, about pre- 
serving——’ 

‘Yes, I did,” put in Margaret, but I 
changed my mind, and am now going to be 
content with the fruit I bottled.” 

*‘T should like to hear about it, though, 
please,” said Dorothy. ‘It may come in 
useful some day.” 

“* Well, here are Joanna’s sentiments on the 
subject :—‘ Let the fruit be perfectly dry when 
you gather it—that is to say, no rain ought to 
have fallen for at least twenty-four hours pre- 
viously. If it should chance to be showery 
weather, so that you cannot keep to this 
rule, boil the fruit an extra long time, or it 
will soon be mouldy. The fruit should be 
preserved as soon as possible after gathering. 
Use good sugar; it is economy in the end, as 
it requires less skimming, and hence there is 
less waste. Asa tule, allow 1lb. ofsugar to 
one quart of fruit. Very economical people 
do not add the sugar till the fruit has boiled 
some time, and all the skimming is done; 
but I do not think the preserve would be 
thoroughly sweet, nor would it, I fancy, keep 
equally well. If you use a brass pan, be sure 
it is perfectly clean and dry; the least dirt or 
moisture left in it after the last time of using 
will have produced verdigris, which, as doubt- 
less you know, is deadly poison.’ ” 

* If you ever have to preserve, Do, take my 
advice and use an earthenware pan-~then 
there is no danger of verdigris, and it would 
be much easier to clean,’ remarked Mar- 
garet. ‘But Joanna mentions the brass one 
because she knows we have one. Let me see 
—where was I? Oh, here is the place:— 
‘Have a good red fire—not a blazing one. 
Let the preserve boil as fast as possible, but 
be careful it does not boil over. Stir all the 
time with a wooden spoon, removing the scum 
as it rises. When it thoroughly boils, do not 
stir violently, or you will mash the fruit, and 
the beauty of preserve is to keep it whole and 
distinct. If you leave off stirring, the fruit 
will stick to the bottom of the pan in a mass, 
and the whole will be spoilt. When it has 
boiled fast. about. twenty minutes, try a little 
on a plate; ifit sets.in five minutes or so, it is 
done enough. Your it into pots, and when 
cold, cover it down, The best and simplest 


-way of covering is to take a piece of paper 


the right size, brush it well over with white 
of egg slightly beaten, and press it over the 
pot. It will’adhere firmly, and is quite air. 
tight. An improvement to strawberry jam is 
to add red currant juice. Stew the currants in 
a jar ina cool oven till the juice is thoroughly 
out; strain it, and pour it into the straw. 
berries, allowing the same proportion of sugar 
as for other fruit.’ ” 

‘Are you tired of this instructive letter, 
Do ?” asked Margaret, laying down the third 
sheet. ‘ Please say if you are. You see I ask 
sO many questions, that Joanna’s letters are 
necessarily rather long.” : 

“No, indeed, I am not tired; pray go on if 


there is any more of the same nature.” 


‘«¢ Beans are in season now,’ continued Mar- 
garet. ‘ Gather them before they are quite full 
grown and throw them at once, after shelling, 
into boiling salt and water, with a bunch of 
summer savory, which is boiled with them, as 
mint is with peas. When done serve them in 
a vegetable-dish, with a piece of butter stirred 
amongst them, or else make a tureen of 
melted butter, in which is chopped the cooked 
savory. 

“« Arthur tells me that beans and bacon are 
quite an aristocratic dish now! _ I always con- 
sidered it a very homely one. The two should 
be cooked separately, as the bacon spoils the 
colour of the beans. Put the former into cold, 
and the latter into docémg water, when cooking 
them. 

‘* NowI come to “lastly,” which is the rather 
unpleasant subject of the dust-bin. You must 
be most particular that no greens, cabbage 
leaves, and such like are thrown in, neither 
should there be scraps of meat or bone. In 
fact, try to keep it free from everything from 
which a disagreeable odour could arise. Then 
it must be cleared regularly once a week 
during the summer; donot on any account 
let it go longer, and now and then have the 
inside whitewashed. You might occasionally 
also throw in a little chloride of lime.’ 

‘There, Do, Ihope you feel a great deal 
the better for hearing all that ?” 

‘©Oh, Madge, I think it is well to be you 
to have such a sister. What would you do 
without her?” 

“Indeed, I do not know,’ answered 
Margaret, folding up her letter. ‘But, you 
know, I fecl dreadfully dependent on my 
friends, for in the least difficulty I always go, 
atleast, write, to Joanna. Then Mrs. Melrose, 
the ‘lady with ideas,’ as you call her, is very 
kind in giving me hints; and then as to Mr. 
Trent——”’ 

“And as to Mr. Trent?” intcrrogited 
Dorothy, mimicking her friend’s-tone. ; 

“Well,” said Margaret, stiffly, «I cont 
know that Mr. Trent’s acquaintance is of vital 
importance to my housekeeping.” 

“‘Oh, Madge, why, you ave ungrateful after 
the cunning way in which he extricated the 
stopper from the decanter last night.” 

* Did he do so? It must have been whilst 
I was upstairs with Mrs. Trent.” ; 

“Yes, it was most firmly fixed ; we all tried 
in vain, when Wilfrid, with charming modesty, 
said he thought he could getit out. I fetched, 
at his direction, a basin of hot water, in which 
he plunged the neck of the decanter, tapping 
it gently on each side. Still it would not 
come out, so the ingenious thing asked for 
some oil, of which he put the least drop round 
the stopper, just where it enters the bottle, 
held it before the fire for.a minute, and out it 
came in a twinkling!” ‘ 

‘Oh, it was rather sharp, perhaps,” replied 
Margaret ; “ but it was a pity to spoil the 
sherry-by mixing it with oil.” 

‘Now, Madge, you are in a very contrary 
frame of mind. There was not much wine mn 
the decanter, and it was not spoilt, because E 
very quickly wiped the inside of the neck with 


aclean serviette from the sideboard drawer. 
And even if it did taste oily, it could be used 
perfectly well for cookery... So you-,may just 
as well admit that Wilfrid’ Trent. is a very 
clever, ingenious, handsome, good, and alto- 
gether nice fellow; certainly he would admit 
the same and a good deal more of you.” 

‘Particularly the ‘fellow’ part of it!” re- 
torted Margaret. ‘No, Do; the first time he 
saw me I was most shamefully untidy and 
floury, being in’ the midst of pastry-making, 
and that filled him with a repulsion for me 
that he has never conquered.” 

But a merry look im the girl’s eyes either 
belied her words, or else proved that the fact 
in no way affected her peace of mind, ~ 

(Zo be continued.) 


ELEANOR’S AMBITION. 
Ry the, Author of ‘t The White Cross and Dove of 
Pearls,” ‘‘ Selina’s Story,” &c. 
\ CHAPTER IV. 
SO\WING SEEDS OF KINDNESS. 
“We receive but what we give, : 
And in our life alone does Nature 
live.”’ 


@ HOUGH there was nothing 
Eleanor liked better than 
an evening at the Rectory, 
she did not, on this par- 
ticular evening, recover 
either her spirits or her 

self-satisfaction. When she 
reached home the sight of Catharine’s 
happy face made her feel more woe- 
begone by its contrast with her mood. 
James Lovell was there. He stayed to 
supper, 'and took more notice of Eleanor 
than he usually did. 

Mrs. Townsly asked her if she had 
heard any more particulars of Anna 
Fitton’s illness. . 

“Only that as the important day 
drew nearer she worked all the harder, 
and scarcely allowed herself any sleep,”’ 
said Eleanor in a low voice. 

‘Mind that you don’t follow suit,”’ 
said Mr. Lovell, in an undertone. ‘I 
feel now as if I had a brotherly right to 
dictate to you. I hope you won’t resent 
hig 

“No. If my.angles are not rubbed 
off by incessant friction they ought to 
be,” she said, with a poor attempt at 
playfulness, 

But soon an animated discussion was 
going on pro and coz. the higher educa- 
tion of women. 

Eleanor took no part in it. To her 
great disgust, Frederic, who had done 
much, years ago, to form her mind, and 
for long had given her great encourage- 
ment in her endeavours to improve, 
declared ‘that women who were om- 
nivorous readers, and who cultivated 
& speciality or ‘two, without carrying it 
to the pitch of boredom, were charming ; 
but these'young girl graduates were the 
nies of sweet, in spite of their golden 

air, , 

Eleanor was annoyed; yet she knew 
how : Frederic had been embittered 
against girl-graduates,, and that the 
views he now expressed were -due. to the 





revolution she had: wrought in hisformer .. 


Opinions on the subject. 7 © 46. 


Everything combined to irritate her. 
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- She was glad when’ James2Lovell 40k 


his leave, and the hour came for re- 


, tiring. Then; ino the!’ solitutlestofther 
‘own room, ' shethought that ithis ‘had 


been no whité-letter day.“ oats 
Fuel had been’ added to the painful 
excitement of the morning. | She ‘had 
gone to the Bible-class for relief, hoping 
that, by some kind of magic,.she might 
be made to feel more amiable—for there 


_is. sometimes more superstition, mixed 


with our religious faith than we-are aware 
of; and,-even under the cover of a subject 
so foreign to the events of her day as 
the wedding at Cana, the Rector had 
managed to convict her of'fresh faults. 
She had a ‘strong ‘impression that~ he 


had been talking a¢her.’ ‘Then; though ° 


the conversation at home rose naturally 
out of poor Anna Fitton’s illness, it was 


most painfully personal, and perhaps not 
, quite unconsciously so, 


As Eleanor brooded over it she grew 
more and more resistant, but:she took up 


her little text-book, as was her wont, - 


and this text met her eye,—. °- 

‘* Humble yourselves, therefore, under 
the mighty hand of God, that He may 
exalt you in due time.’’ ees 


Her eye softened as‘it divelt on the . 


inspired words. Was it God who was 
humbling her, and making her so dis- 
satisfied with herself? Then she must 
be willing to be humbled ; 
contend with, Him. 

All she could do was to pray, ‘‘ What 
I see not teach Thou me’’; and above 
all others she must commend’ to God’s 


love and care her suffering friend. As: 


she lay awake she wondered how Anna 
would view the circumstances of her 
illness if she recovered. Would she 
own to having made a god of intellect ? 
Would life, when consciousness re- 
turned, seem to be given her for any 


deeper purpose, any loftier aim than, 


she, for all her noble aspirations, had 

as yet recognised ? 
What was meant by finding life in 

losing it, 


those words might mean. She knew 
what finding life would consist in to her, 
but such a finding God might call 
‘‘losing,’’ inasmuch as it’ included no 
spiritual gain or ministry of love to 
others.” 

In a maze of confused impressions 
she fell asleep, but there was a “kindly 
Light”’ waiting to lead her through 
the tangle, and none who follow that 
Light can fail to find the way wherein 
they should walk, lost as it may seem to 
them. ore eee 

Now it so happened, that Eleanor, 
with all her troubles, had gone to sleep 
more easily than Catharine. Catharine 
was awake, not to build castles in the 
air, not to think of James Lovell; she 
was thinking of Eleanor. 

Naturally kind, her new happiness 
had made her kinder, and the look on 
her sister’s face when she walked out 
of the conservatory, her expression 
when she .thought ,she. was not ‘noticed 
in the Bible-class, and again wken she 
came home, affected jher deeply, . Elea- 
nor was.tnhappy,: and. they were all 


‘teasing her; no, one -was. saying a kind 


word to her. 


she must not. 


losing it in finding it ?- 
Eleanor had some intuition as to what: 


‘6 8 


‘Iti was true that lately they had been 
shut out of her confidence so that no 
-one could tell what: the workings:of her 
-mind might be; but:if she were in want 
‘ of -a helping ‘hand’ how ‘hard:“it was: not 
“to“reach- it ‘out to her. | As Catharine 
_thought of her younger-sister'she per- 
ceived that she‘had not ‘always'been so 
-forbearing and'so ‘kind’ as'she ought to 
have been. She ‘had’ been. impatient 
" with her faults, had: spoken sharply now 
_and then, .and had, sometimes joined 
others in the laugh which her.absence 
of mind: and. wantiof.. savozr fazre occa- 
siuned: ‘And Eleanor, too proudto show 
‘ that.she was wounded,-had pérhaps been 
- secretly stung! i/o sbeusih o tetas! 
“*She'is 'runningon Wrong lines di said 
' Catharine, “but [:do wish ‘I couldhelp 
her, to get off'them.''She “used-to be 
such a.fine girl, and no’ one knoWs what 
_ shé might be yet.if she would not turn her 
brain into a magazine, of. miscéllaneous 
knowledge .that.she wil] never haye any 
use for.’’ - ee oe MR os 
And Catharine wondered: : if. she 
- could be induced ‘to retire from the list 
of competitors and submit to a year’s 
steady: house-drill; ‘so. that whén she 
married she might take her ‘place’ and 
not feel at ‘a loss... Catharine thought 
that to train’ Eleanor to'the perfortnance 
of her duties would be the ‘very best 
thing she could do both for her and 
for her family. . But since neither mind 
of man. nor woman can admit of two 
absorptions at the same time, she wisely 
resolved that it. should be conditional on 
the abandonment .of her present enter- 
rise. 
~* She did not know how Eleanor might 
regard such a proposal. She might be 
very indignant. So she would not urge it 
too much upon her lest she might after all 
be in the right and might live to regret 
being turned aside from her own stead- 
fastness of purpose. _... | 
Both the sisters wore. an, air of deep 
thoughtfulness next morning at break- 
fast, but. neither knew what was passing 
in the other’s mind., |. -+ -- 
Harry had had earache all night, and 
his cheeks were white and his’ eyes 
swollen. ‘His mamma ’told him that he 
ought to have laid in bed. Shé had 
been to him two or three times and had 
put a little cotton-wool dipped in. lau- 
danum in. his ear; but though .it had 
benumbed the pain it had notitaken it 
away. Of course there was a ‘dispensa- 
tion from school, but what would he do 
With himself? = Si 4 san bee 
“« T know what-would be jolly,” he said. 
“ The pain mightn’t come’on bad again 
if I could forget that Ihad any ears. 
I'd like to lie dowii on the sdfaand press 
the bad one hard:against a cushion, and 
have such,a stuaning good:story.read to 
me as Eleanor once read when I was a 
little chap and had.the toothache.’’ 

: “ How ‘long. wasthat ago ?:. I» mean, 
how ‘Jong-- is it sinee’ you were-a. little 
boy ?’’ asked Catharine, laughing: 

‘‘ Oh, it’sanage : quite two'yéars since 

I had the toothache’ and Eleanor ‘read, 

oh, such. a jolly, tale, she; wrote out 

fromthe German. Do: you remember, 

‘Eleanor? It.was. called. ‘.Aslanga’s 

Knight,’ and it-had.no long words in it??” 
(Zo be continued.) 
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i -'? TEE GIRL’S OWN EXHIBITION. 


THOSE of our numerous girls who were un- 
able to attend the exhibition of needlework 
and paintings will be interested in seeing the 
accompanying picture, copied from a photo- 
graph taken on the spot. 

The girls have much to be proud of in 
having, by their own energies effected good to 
themselves and to the pitiable sufferers in the 
hospitals, and having formed one of the very best 
exhibitions of needlework ever held in London. 

The following are a few notices of the 
press :— 

The Queen, May 14, 1881. 
THE GIRL’s OWN EXHIBITION. 

Under this name a novel and remarkable 
collection of articles was displayed at 65, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, last week, on Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. The exhibits were 
the results of arrangements published in THE 
GIRL’s Own Paper for a prize competition, 
including English essays, drawing and illumi- 
nating, plain needlework (night shirts), crochet 
shawls, and sailors’ bags embroidered in 
crewels. The objects sought were to en- 
courage girls and young women to try their 
skill in the respective departments, and to 
supply articles that would be valuable for 
hospital patients, &c. Under the head of 
essays, which rose to the number of 620, and 
were of course not exhibited, four prizes were 
awarded, and numerous first, second, and third 
class certificates. The drawing and illumi- 


nating was less satisfactory, and, although we © 


saw some fairly good specimens of lettering 
and ornament, very few drawings were 
above mediocrity ; more were below it. The 
division of plain needlework was much better 
represented, and the judges reported quite 
favourably on the works as a whole, awarding 
three prizes, and certificates of three classes. 
The crochet shawl competition was also pro- 
nounced a success, and the judges aware 1 
four prizes and certificates in all classes. 
The display of sailors’ bags was interesting, 
but was not characterised by striking and 
novel designs, while the crewel work had a 
certain sameness about it. It struck us that 
in this and in other departments the workers 
were more intent upon the benevolent object 
in view than upon putting forth their intel- 
lectual strength. Still, they aimed in each 


case at good and useful work, and, as will ap-: 


pear from the notes given below, they were 
not unsuccessful. The youth of the com- 
petitors might of itself lead us to expect that 
the qualities exemplified would be those in- 
sisted upon by teachers, and therefore be more 
of the mechanical than of the original. And 
yet the show altogether was wonderful under 
the circumstances; it was contributed to b 

girls in all parts of the world, and it included 
work of different kinds. We may regard it as 
representative of the attainments of our young 
lady friends in the respective branches, repre- 
sentative at least in this sense, that we might 
gather from it the average standard attained 
by girls of all ages up to twenty-six. ‘Jhe 
projectors have abundant reason to be satis- 
hed, and if, as is likely, it becomes an annual 
affair, we hope it will tend to promote excel- 
lence in several sorts of work, and confer other 


benefits besides accumulating useful gifts for: 


deserving objects. We were greatly gratified 
by what we saw, and congratulate the pro- 
moters at once on the success of their scheme 
and on their securing the services of compe- 
tent examiners for the ladies’ work sent by the 
young competitors. 

We now come to some more special obser- 
vations. ; 

Embroidery was represented by crewel work 
satchels, very thoughtfully made, for sailors, as 
snug stowaways for their Testaments, tracts, 
magazines, &c. ‘Lhe-same charitable impulse 


‘prompted the addition of some fortifying text, 


so that the little receptacle, apart from its 
homely utility, will also be a heaven-winged 


“messenger among the perils of the deep. Much 


care had been bestowed by the workers on the 


_ Selection of appropriate texts, such as, “ Fear 


not: when thou passest through the waters I 
will be with thee ;” ‘The Lord on high is 
mightier than the noise of many waters.” 
Each verse, wrought in cross or fancy stitches, 
was so distinctly lettered as to be intelligible 
to the most uneducated. No doubt all our 
tars will heartily appreciate the prettiness, 
even if not the Scripture, of these gifts so 
lovingly prepared by the readers of THE GIRL'S 
Own Paper. Only those who have lived 
among the seafaring race can realise the value 
most mariners set upon even the small bags 
given them to hold their New Testaments, so 
often tucked away under their jackets. 

Every one of the satchels snowed a great 
deal of painstaking, though pattern and 
colouring were both open to improvement. 
The design naturally most conspicuous was 
the bouquet. However, a few happy devia- 
tions from this stereotyped idea appeared in 
the shape of cross-stitch arabesques, crossed 
flags, seaweeds, and shells. Jn the latter one 
nicely shaded specimen deservedly obtained 
the second prize ; one large pinkish shell rested 
amongst other shells and light feathery sea- 
weed. Other attempts of this kind were not 
so successful, from an injudicious mingling of 
heavy marine plants with more delicate ones. 
The satchel commanding the first prize dis- 
played a large slanting cross, wholly executed 
in French knots, and resting on red lilies. 

Among the numerous crochet shawls, 
straight wraps predominated, all being worked 
m lines, and with simple stitches; whilst a 
few others were squares shaped from the 
centre, or triangular, in real shawl fashion. 
The first prize was awarded for a substantial 
ptactical shawl, in the square style we believe, 
whilst the second fell to a coquettish red cape 
in tricot, beautifully shaped and finished cff 
with lily fringe ; indeed, its deviation from the 
rules alone precluded it from a higher award. 
J: is gratifying to know that an extra prize was 
granted to a little girl of ten years, who had 
been industrious and tidy enough to work a 
white shawl without mistake or blemish. 

The imposing array of nightshirts, nearly 
four hundred in number, must have delighted 
the most inveterate grumbler on the frivolity 
ot our girls’ education. Of course, not one 
garment could be held up as perfect ; still, the 
sewing on the whole was assiduous and neat, 
in spite of the occasional want of judgment in 
the material used. At a general glance the 
defects of the work principally appeared to be 
badly sewn and misplaced buttons, small 
buttonholes, and carelessly-finished front slits. 

It must be remembered that exhibitions of 
this kind cannot be judged by the same 
standard as that of trained schools, and much 
praise must be given to the generous-hearted 
response with which the benevolent scheme 
has been met. Some of the competitors 
added to the utility of their work by affixing 
side pockets, invaluable to invalids, whilst one 
actually made each part of the nightshirt 
movable by means of countless buttons and 
buttonholes. In this competition, also, an 
extra prize was assigned for the neat and 
careful work of a little girl aged twelve. 

Ladies’ Gazette of Fashion for June. 

The exhibition of work executed by the 
young competitors for the prizes and certifi- 
cates given by the editor and proprietors of 
THE GiRL’s Own PapER proved an agree- 
able surprise to the crowds that visited the 
large rooms devoted to it at the office of the 
Religious Tract Society. ‘The display was 


not only beautiful. but remarkable likewise, 
inasmuch as the competitors had not been 
trained in any particular schools, but were 
scattered over the United Kingdom, Krance, 
and our adjacent islands. ‘Lhis time the 
veedlework consisted of shawls in crochet, 
night shirts, and sailors’ bags embroidered in 
crewels, all the work being designed for chati- 
table purposes; drawings, illuminations, and 
water-colour painiiigs. There were also 
essays on the lives uf famous English women 
of the seventeenth century. Of the 620 
essays sent in it was pronounced by the judges 
that the majority ‘exhibited originality of 
thought, clearness of expression, and truthful- 
ness of .fact.’”” As to the work department, 
some of the proprietors of large City houses 
were so much pleased with it that they offered 
to take all the work that any young ladies 
might feel disposed to execute for them; and 
thus a new and valuable opening has been 
acquired for the profitable employment of 
many of these young girls through the institu- 
tion of this competition by the editor of ‘THE 
GIRL’Ss OWN PaPrEr. 
Lady's Pictorial, May 14, 

The exhibition of painting and needlework. 
promoted by the Editor of ‘Hr Girv’s Own 
Paver, who invited his young readers to com- 
pete for prizes in those fields of art and in- 
dustry, achieved a very great success, as far as 
needlework was concerned. And we are satis- 
fied to hnd that our girls ply the needle deftly, 
though they use the brush only indifferently 
well. Painting is a very elegant accomplish- 
ment, no doubt, and miss Beatrice Didham, 
who obtained the first prize, is a clever little 
aitist. That the girls, have not failed to profit 
by the editorial lessons was shewn in the 
several specimens of needlework of every de- 
scription exhibiied, but no traces of sucn in- 
fluence were to be observed in the works of 
art submitted to the judges. The necile- 
work competitions were divided inio three 
classes ; the first, plain needlework, in which 
the accepted pattern was a night-shirt; the 
second was a crochet shawl competition, and 
the third a competition in sailors’ bags em- 
broidered in crewels. In the plain_needle- 
work competition the first prize feli to Miss Lillie 
Anne Honywill, a young lady of ninetecn. 
The second prize was well won by Miss 
Agnes E. Nickelson, of the Orphan Working 
School, Maitland Park, a sempstress of thir- 
teen years of age; and an extra prize was 
awarded to Miss Ellen E. Bartlett, aged 
twelve, a pupil of the same institution. Lhe 
work was of great variety in pattern, and unl- 
formly neat. Some garments had two gus- 
sets, others eight; some had no binders, or 
only small-shaped ones, while in others the 
binders extended like a lining all round the 
body. The seams differed, too; they were 
sewn either inside or outside, or they were 
run and felled. The hems were rounded or 
square, and varied in size from the tiny roll to 
a band an inch wide. Nor were the gathers 
alike; on one nightshirt they were 1n pro- 
fusion, and on the rest were scarcely scen. 
The same with the button-holes: thei num- 
ber varied from one to seven. The aeromt 
competition was remarkable for the ee 
excellence of the work and the number : 
young children among the three hundred 3 
fifteen competitors. ‘The prize shawl was the 
work of Miss Violet Barnard (16), and eet 
Florence Railton (18) carried off the ace 
prize. Other prizes were awarded to nek 
Harriette Waddington, and to Miss on 
Barker, aged respectively ten years and ~~ 
and three - quarters. The competition 
sailors’ bags was. not so satisfactory. : oe 
girls have a good friend in the Editor of 4+¥=. 
GIRL’S OWN PAPER. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN EXHIB.TION. 
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THE RESULTS OF THE 


THE GIRL'S OWN PAPER, 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 





CROCHET SHAWL COMPETITION. 


Examiners ; 









HE shawl competition has been one of the 
, Most successful of the year. The num- 
ber of articles sent was 313, and the 
judging and division required no small 
= amount of labour, having been necessarily 
» much complicated by the wide range com- 
prised in the several ages of the compe- 
titors, commencing from eight years old, 


must be confessed that the little ones ran 
their elders very hard, and divided the 
extra prize between them, which we con- 
sidered as equivalent to making three 
first prizes. We could not sufficiently 
admire nor praise the work of some of 
the younger girls, which was even, clean, 
and beautifully neat. 

Much good work was disqualified on 
account of the carelessness shown in the 
fastening off, or the knots in the joining 
of the wool. Many of the shawls sent 
in were also unsuited to the purpose, 


both in shape and size. 
We consider that the work of the prize shawls is not only the best 


in the present competition, but that they are the best examples of 
crochet which we have yet seen. 


First Prizz or Two GuInrAs. 
Barnard, Violet M. W., 23, Portland-place, W. (16). 


SECOND PrizE or ONE GUINEA. 


Railton, Florence Adelaide, Jersay House, Withington, near Man- 
chester (18). 


First SprcraL Prize or Har-A-GUINEA (TO GIRL 
UNDER FIFTEEN). 
Waddington, Harriette H., Heywood House, Waterhead, Oldham (10). 


SECOND SPECIAL PRizE oF HALF-A-GUINEA (TO GIRL 
UNDER FIFTEEN). 
Barker, Nora Eveline, Appleby N. School, Brigg, Lincolnshire (7). 


First CLass CERTIFICATES. 


Bamard, Maud E, W., 23, Portland-place, W. (15). 

Watson, Louisa, 179, New North-road, Islington (15). 

Vowles, Ellen Eliza, 14, Wheeler-gate, Nottingham (153). 

Austin, Nellie, Coppice-hill, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants (173). 

Fisher, Ada, 368, Camden-road (113). ; 

Tomlinson, T. Emily, 2, Balmoral-terrace, Stretford, near Man- 
chester (17). 

Burton, Violet Mina (144). 

Schwaar, Emma, Ashfield, Ellesmere-park, Eccles (20), 

Delcomyn, Agnes L., Enfield House, South Dulwich, S.E. (19.) 

Unsworth, Emily, Miss Fletcher, Hope House, Bucklow-hill, near 
Knutsford, Cheshire (143). 

Mollet, Edith, 6, St. John-street, New Town, Guernsey (8). 

Fennell, Lily, 11, High-street, Newport, Monmouthshire, (16). 

Orme, Clara, Longnor-terrace, Belle Vue, Shrewsbury (18). 

Birt, . annie Elizabeth, Glenmoor, Stanstead-road, Forest-hill, S.E. 
103). al ait 

Gillett, Catherine M., Fern Hill, Knutsford, Cheshire (16). 

Vincent, Ida Florence, Silver-street, Yeovil (183). 

Mackenzie, Annie, Avenue, Acock’s Green, Birmingham (174). 

Haig-Brown, Florence Amelia, Charterhouse, Godalming (19). 

Morgan, Edith Annie, Chesterville, Hornsey-lane (114). 

Harcourt, E. Alice A., Newport Pagnel, Bucks (20). 

Richardson, Grace S., St. Benet’s Vicarage, Mile End-road, E. (18). 

Thompson, Eleanor M., 93, Elswick-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne (14). 

Harding, Ethel.Mary, The Grove, Fishponds, near. Bristol (II II-12). 

Simpson, Annie, Maw Carse, Milnathort, Kinross-shire, Scotland (144). 

Varley, Fanny, North Devon House, Upper Clapton, E. (174). 

Lloyd, Ethel, Manor House, Heston, Cheshire (12). 

Hart, Sarah Jane, Callow Hill, Virginia Water, near Staines (16). 

Brooke, Mabel Alice, Mansfield, near Uxbridge, Middlesex (14). 


} and extending upwards to nineteen. It - 


L. J. Wits and Dora DE BLaQuiirE, 


Lines, May, Fore-street, Hertford, Herts (12). 
Long, Eliza, Audit Office, Cromer Hall, Norfolk (1 13), 


SECOND CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Norman, Florence, 147, Hemingford-road, Barnsbury, N. (18), 

Weatherly, Janetta G., 51, Gordon-square, W.C. (143). 

Gayner, M. A., 37, Apsley-road, Clifton, Bristol (19). 

Buttanshaw, Edith Margaret, Blackheath Park, Blackheath, $.E. (11). 

Skeen, Sarah Ellinor, The Rectory, Castle Ellis, Gorey, Co. Wexford (13). 

Harding, Agnes, 2, Wallbridge, rome (Io). 

Rhodes, Agnes, Bank Top, Kendal (19). 

Tennings, Nellie, Hill House, Royston, Herts (19). 

waynes, Ethel F., Braganza, Torquay (174). 

Gill, Emma Maud, Exe View, Tiverton, Devonshire (15). 

Smith, Annie, Trinity, Collumpton, Devon (163). 

Church, Adela L., Chacewater Vicarage, Cornwall (164). 

Donn, Eva Minnie, Ivy House, Balham-hill, S.W. (1 3)« 

Hayter, Rhoda, 32, High-street, Winchester (13). 

Day, Mary Anne Phillips, Endowed Schools, Baschurch, Satop (15). 

Lowe, Lucy C., Mayfield, Southgate, N. (153). 

Hunt, Theodora Louisa, Algoa House, Ashley-hill, Bristol (14). 

Miles, Rachel, 8, William-street, Margaret-street, Clerkenwell (16), 

Fitt, Annie, Nutfield Lodge, Boxmoor, Herts (18). | 

Martin, Ellen Maud, 107, Wrotham-road, Gravesend, Kent (183). 

Clements, Sate, Cream Hall, Highbury-park, N. (19). 

Maunsell, Louisa A., Tan-y-Garreg, Bettws Garmon, near Garnarvon, 
North Wales (143). 

Ridgway, Laura Annie, Bourton Grounds, near Buckingham (17). 

Travers, Mabel, Kragga- Kama, St. Martin’s, Guernsey (143). 

Moore, Lillie, Grove Hill House, Caversham, Reading (19). 

Beedle, K. A., The Elms, Arundel-road, Weston-super-Mare (19). 

Charnley, Elizabeth Hannah, Chester-place, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Lancashire (16). 

Carryer, Jessie Octavia, The Mount, Stone, Staffordshire (r8). 

Longland, Mary Ellen, The Manor House, Grendon, Northampton (17). 

Owston, Bertha, The Vicarage, Pirbright, Guildford (163), 

Wheelwright, Edith G., 16, Vernon-place, Canterbury (123). 

Barnard, Kate Rachel, 35, Milner-square, N. (17). 

Musson, Mary E., 16, Upper Charles-street, Leicester (14). 

Hatton, Minnie Caroline, 8, Northampton Park, Canonbury, N. (16). 

Turner, Lucy M., 26, Union-street, Birmingham (16). 

Whitaker, Muriel, Elleray, Portinscale-road, Putney, Surrey (17). 

Royston, Minnie C., 18, Barnsbury Park, Islington, N. (16). 


THIRD CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


Lyon, Marion Louisa, Blagdon Rectory, near Bristol (10). 

Gillett, Maud Ethel, The Manor House, Borrowash, near Derby (12). 

Dunderdale, Edith, Redland-villa, Victoria Park, Manchester (13). 

Clayton, Isabel Margaret, 18, Clissold-roadj Stoke Newington, N. (12): 

Partridge, Edith, 124, White Ladies’-road, Clifton, Bristol {15). ed 

Webster, Maud, Maison Bellevue, St. Jean de Luz, Basses Pyrénccs, 
France (11 8-12). 

Elliot, Annie Walker Scott, Woodslee, Canonbie, N.B. (11). 

Heaviside, K., The Hollies, Stoke, near Coventry (17). 

Archer, Elizabeth A. No address given (17). 

Cox, Gertrude Mary, 8, Manor-road, Brockley, S.E. (18). 

Butler, Alice Charlotte, Murree House, New Hampton, Middlesex, 
S.W. (15). 

Kittinger, Taotine 7, Cornelia-terrace, Seaham Harbour, Durham 
(14). 

Carstans, Jenny R., Balwearie, Kirkcaldy (10). 

Tullock, Alice M., Ashleigh, Hampton Wick, S.W. (163). ' 

Crane, Emily, London House, Swadlincote, near Burton-on-Trent (13) 

Dailey, Ethel, 3, Marlborough-place, St. John’s Wood (9 5-12). 

Coultas, Bertha E., 78, High-street, Bridlington (15. 

Thompson, Violet Gwendolen, Dedford Vicarage, Weedon (10). 

Whelpton, Mary, 21, Grafton-square, Clapham, S.W., (13)» 

Barrett, Mary Elizabeth, Salford, Chipping Norton, Oxon. (9). 

The Hon. Albinia Brodrick, 89, Eaton-square, $.W. (19). 


Copp, Lilly Madalena, Watchet, near Bridgewater, Somerset (11): 


Howe, Alice Emma, 6, De Montfort-street, Leicester (11). 
Ketchen, Bessie, Pullar (93). 

Clark, Annie J., 23, Oxford-road, Finsbury-park (10). 
Stockings, Dora, Stony Stratford, Bucks (124). 


THE RESULTS OF THE PRiZ# COMPETITIONS. 


Carter, Lilly, 44, Corn Market, Oxford (8 7-12). 

Anderson, Mable Grace, Roseneath, Argyle-road, Castle Hill, 
Ealing (13). : 

Biggsley, Sarah, 10, Hillmarton-road, Camden-road, W. (19). 

Hepper, Emily Clara, Clareville, Headingley, Leeds (20). 
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Wright, Laura Edith, 37, Tavern-street, Ipswich (14). 

Carpenter, Elizabeth, 43, Eastlake-road, Cold Harbour-lane, Camber. 
well, S.E. (163.) 

Talbot, Emily, 5, Forest-lane, Stratford, E. (19%. 

Haig-Brown, Alice Mary, Charterhouse, Godalming (174). 


V._SAILORS’ BAGS EMBROIDERED IN CREWELS. 





HE fancy work sent in for competition shows 
considerable improvement on former ‘occa- 
‘sions in both the embroidery and the 
making up. While in previous competi- 
_ tions many otherwise good specimens were 
discarded on account of the untidy and 
careless style of putting together, the 
workmanship of the majority sent in now 
is all that could be désired in this respect. 
A considerable number of girls. liave 
stitched the sides of the bags together 
with crewel wool or silk to match the colours, used in the embroidery ; 
the effect of this, is sometimes very good, but strength has in many 
cases been sacrificed for beauty; and only a few were thoughtful 
enough to secure the edges with strong cotton first before working 
over with the wool. ., . 

The designs are, generally speaking, excellent; many which in this 
respect deserved reward failed through simple carelessness, the em- 
broidery being crooked, or at one side, instead of in the middle. 

Other ‘competitors were too ambitious, and made most elaborate 
designs which they were unable to carry out properly, and so failed, to 
pive at all the effect. they had intended; others attempted to work a 
fine and ‘intricaté pattern on extremely coarse material. 

Perhaps the>.chief fault, however, lies in want of harmony in the 
blending of the colours. Many bags, thoroughly well worked thrcugh- 
out, were entirely spoilt, and lost all chance of a certificate, through the 
tasteless and unnatural mixture of tints, so that the general effect, 
instead of being charming as the neat stitches deserved, was absolutely 
disagreeable. Girls who are wanting in a sense of colour should work 
only from good patterns, or copy from paintings till they can choose 
harmonious shades from force of habit, if they cannot acquire the 
refined taste which makes vulgar colouring a source of positive 
discomfort. 

The texts of Scripture were well worked, and very legible ; and most 
of the girls have evidently bestowed considerable thought in the 
selection of verses likely to be a help and comfort to sailors when far 
away from home, and in danger on the sea. 

Though there are a few points on which the work is faulty, taken as 
a whole, the bags are well and carefully designed and worked, and the 
gitls who have given so much thought to them are deserving of all 
praise. A little more attention to details on the next occasion will 
ensure much larger success. 








First Prize (Two GuingEAs). 
Pee, Alice Mary, 3, Prior’s-terrace, Tynemouth, Northumber- 
and (19). ; 
; : SECOND PRizE (ONE GUINEA). 
Tate, Alice W., Heckfield, near Winchfield, Hants (17). 


; . First-CLAss CERTIFICATES. 

Dashwood, Isabel, 3, Norfolk-street, Park-lane (17). 

Hobson, Marion, 9, Sefton-strect, Southport, Lancashire (17). 

Down, Mabel F., Tawslock, Barnstaple (18). 

Hewson, Elizabeth, care of Mrs. Crawford, 1, Northumberland-place, 
North Shields (21). 


_, Examiner :—Dora Hors, 


‘Roberts, Annie, Rosenberg, Beckenham, Kent (18). 


Ashdown, Mary G. F., Broadfield, Arnison-road, East, Molesey (19). 

Warner, Constance Emma Cromwell, Snilterby Rectory, Kirkton 
Lindsay, Lincolnshire (153). 

Goddard, Edith Agnes, Trevanion, Newton Abbott (22). 

Crawford, Sarah, 1, Northumberland-place, North Shields (19). 

Carnie, Caroline, Bellevue, Preswick, N.B. (23.) 

Fairholme, Alice, 16, Charleville-road, West Kensington (17). 

Wright, Ella Gertrude, Stafford Lodge, Ancrley Park, S.E. No age 
given, 


SrconD CLASS CERTIFICATES. 


‘Cobbold, Georgiana, Dry Hill Park, Tonbridge (20). 


Blackwell, Maude A., Mattingley Rectory, near Winchfield, Hants (18). 

Priestley, Sarah Helen, Abbey House School, Tewkesbury, Gloucester- ~ 
shire (23). 

Seusmmne Nellie J.; Langley, Loddon, Norfolk (17). 

Tunbridge, Edith L., 40, Southwater-road,° St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
Sussex (20). ° ._ 

Noddall, Frances Mary, care of Miss T. Pollard, 5, Belgrave-terrace, 
Torquay (22). 

Balderson, Ada, Corner Hall, Hemel Hempstead, Herts (17). 

Mackay, Maude Helen, Langton Vicarage, Wragby, Lincolnshire (21). 

Hoggan, Laura, Camphill, Glasgow (18). 

Pickin, Katherine Annie, Cromwell, Newark, Notts (152). 

Watton, Alice Maud, Murivance, Shrewsbury (18). 

Rendell, Lilian, 1, West Cliff, Dawlish (163). 


THIRD CLASS CERTIFICATES. 
Phillips, Emma M. M., Douglas Villas, Stoneygate, Leicester (20). 


» Lees, Annie Frances, Egmont-terrace, Hough Hill, Stalybridge (20). 


Wheatley, Francis, Warwick House School, Roade, Northamptonshire 


19). 

Bailis Hannah M., Inchberry House, Lentran, by Inverness, N.B. (21). 

Jones, Louie J., 24, Thurlow-road, Hampstead, N.W., (19). 

Haughton, Nellie, Ucheldre, Holyhead (16). 

Davey, Caroline Ann, Station-road, Anerley, S.E, (18), 

Carryer, Evelyn, The Mount, Stone, Staffordshire (19). 

Bentley, Mary Eden, 51, \Clifton-gardens, Maida-hill (19). 

Whalley, Sarah Alice, Stanley House, Stanley-street, Chester (19}). 

Todd, Laura Isabelle, Park Cottage, The Mount, York (19). 

Crawford, Mary, 1, Northumberland-place, North Shields (15). 

Leigh, Mabel, Hartford’House, Northwich, Cheshire (15). 

Stewart, Jennie Mary, 24, Walpole-street, King’s-road, Chelsea (18). 

Strong, AdaE., Helstonleigh, Champion Park, Denmark-hill, S.E. (19). 

Hogg, Mary Maud, 22, Carrol-road, Highgate-road, N.W. (20}). 

Barlow, Ethel, 1, Blackheath Park-terrace, Blackheath, S.E. (18). 

Samuels, Gertrude, Hopefield, Victoria Park, Manchester (16). 

Langshaw, Helen E., West Grinstead Rectory, Horsham (19$) 
1 


) 


Wilson, Emily Alice, 28 James-street, Gateshead-on-Tyne (16 
Ballard, Susan, 4, Kidbrooke Villas, Blackheath (17). 

Smith, Lizzie A., he Parade, Edmonton (20). _ 

Cadell, G. R., 60, Burlington-road, Westbourne Park, W. (25). 
Burton, Laura Maria, Belmont-lodge, Bognor, Sussex (12). 
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SEASONABLE DRESS, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


I.Ast month we mentioned that the pretty old- 
fashioned ginghams had returned to fashion 
under the name of “ Zephirs,” and that they 
fully retained their former qualities of excellent 
wear and washing. Since then we have seen 
some charming dresses of pink, both plain, 
striped, and 
checked, which 
we must men- 
tion in the first 
instance. We 
always think 
how pleasant it 
is to be young, 
and to be able 
to wear a pink 
dress; theyseem 
so becoming and 
suitable to the 
brightness of 
the fresh spring- 
time of youth, 
that one feels 
glad when they 
are in fashion; 
and we like to 
clothe our 
human flowers 
with some of 
the lovely hues 
that our Maker 
uses for His 
‘flowers of the 
field.” Flowers 
and young 
girls should 
ever resemble 
nnocence, 





CLOAK. 


purity, and beauty. 
These pretty dresses should be simply made. 


Both last month and this we have given suit- 
able sketches for them—and the gatherings at 
the neck, sleeves, and front form a very pretty 
style. Nottingham lace is a good trimming 
for them, or Swiss embroidery; but they are 
quite as often made-up with plaitings of the 
same, or bias bands turned up as a border, 
and sewn down on the outside with the sewing- 
machine. Jhe bodices are made full, and 
gathered at the waist and neck, like the small 
figure in the June number. 

The present seems to be an excellent time 
for purchasing black silks at moderate prices, 
and as a good black silk is unquestionably one 
of the best and most serviceable of dresses 
that any woman or girl can have, much care 
should be exercised in its selection. As far as 
we can see, about 5s. per yard should purchase 
silk of good quality and wear, and there are 
several of the very best London drapers who 
both sell and recommend black silks at this 
price. We advise, when it is possible, that 
everyone who requires one should go to some 
well-known shop, and be guided by the advice 
there given in choosing. Very thick, ribbed, 
heavy silks should be avoided, and one of 
lighter texture be selected, as bright-looking 
on the surface as can be found. An old lady 
of our acquaintance used to choose black silk 
by holding it up to the light. If it looked of 
a greenish hue the silk was a good one, and 
she knew it would wear well. Another friend 
of ours takes up a fold of the silk between 
her finger and thumb, and, pressing it, makes 
a crease. Ifthe crease should come out easily 
the silk is a good one; but if it remain, or 
should make a whitish mark, beware of pur- 
chasing it. We have ourselves found, however, 
that at a good draper’s they will usually re- 
commend a good article. curse we make- 


up our black and other silk dresses just now 
under great advantages, false or foundation 
skirts being used, generaily made of alpaca, on 
which the silk may be suitably mounted as 
trimmings, kiltings, scarves and draperics ; 50 
we save the silk to the extent of four or five 
yards. Ten or twelve yards are now generally 
sold for an ordinary short costume, so if we 
manage to make it at home, it will be seen 
that a black silk gown is within the reach of a 
very modest purse. 

From an American source we glean a very 
clever and economical idea—i.e., that of hav- 
ing several plastrons or fronts to our “one 
black silk,” which completely change 1ts 4p- 
pearance, and give us walking, dinner, and nie 
ing dresses in one gown. The dress must, 0 
course, be made ex princesse in front, oF the 
plastrons cannot be buttoned on. It forms 
the front of the bodice, and the apron or front 
breadth of the skirt, and is edged with builton- 
holes if the buttons be on the dress, or hooks 
and eyes if preferred. One plastron may bs 
of black velvet, edged with lace, or plain ; oT 
in the neck, and finished by a black lace fri 
Another, for evening wear, might be of - 
old gold, or violet satin, covered or trimmet 
with black or white lace, opening ae 
or heart-shaped at the neck. A third mig? 
be of puffings or gathers, in dawass¢ ae 
brocade, or satin, to make it into a simple ‘Na 
stylish walking-dress. A cuff or trimming a 
the sleeves may also be arranged to ea o 
each plastron, such as a pair of Let Fe 
cufls to button on over the sleeves, with oe 
black velvet one; or a pair of puffed i 
to be sewn in with the coloured ome 
dress. The buttons may be of jet, andi Ff 
be attached to the bodice and skirt they W 
do for every plastron. 


Amongst the great boons to our clever 
readers, Who are able to help themselves in 
trimming and altering dress, the fashionable 
Madras muslin must be named, a material 
which can be made useful in so many ways 
and over so many styles of dresses. The last 
time we saw an old black silk ‘done up,” 
Madras muslin was the material used, and 
several of the pretty self-coloured sateens of 
last year have been remodelled this season 
with the aid of a few yards of this moderately- 
riced stuff. For an old half-worn coloured 
silk it is the very thing, and with a scarf tunic 
and draperies, gathered and puffed sleeves, 
and front, it becomes quite a new dress. 

The fashion of coat bodices of different 
materials is a very useful and convenient one. 
They are made of velvet, velveteen, velvet 
broché, striped and chessboard velvet and 
satin. These last are all cheap now, as they 
are gone out of fashion, and the present stock 
is all reduced. Steel or silver buttons, or jet 
ones, are pretty, and no other trimming is 
requisite with them. We have recently 
seen some young ladies in the park in 
coat-bodices of red, or dull crimson cloth, 
with tiny gold buttons. These are worn 
with black silk, satin velveteen, or well- 
trimmed cashmere skirts. Also with 
cream-coloured and any fancy sateens 
which have red in the pattern. Perhaps 
this idea may be considered a happy one 
fora tennis club uniform, or a dress for 
the frequent lawn-tennis garden meetings, 
which constitute the chief amusement of 
the summer. 

The Alsatian bows seem very great 
favourites with young girls, as well as 
older ones; and we have seen several very 
pretty turn-down hats decorated with one 
of these graceful bows on the top of the 
crown. They also form the great orna- 
ment of the favourite “Granny”? and 
“Under the window” bonnets, which seem 
to be worn everywhere excepting in London. 

Our illustration gives a lively party of girls 
enjoying themselves in a shrubbery. ‘The 
dresses are all useful and pretty summer ones, 
which nearly any girl could arrange for herself. 
The figure standing by the table, with her 
hand upon it, wears a gingham, or zephir 
costume, of pale blue, the trimmings being of 
Swiss embroidery. The bodice is gathered in 
front at the waist and on the shoulders; the 
sleeves are in rows of fine puffs all the way 
down; the over-skirt consists of two pointed 
shawl-shaped corners. 

The second figure is made of cashmere and 
satin, the polonaise being of cashmere and the 
skirt of the same, trimmed with longitudinal 
plaitings of satin. The cape is of closely 
gathered satin, and is edged with a beaded 
fringe. The hat is a very small straw one 
with undulating wavy edges, and a spray of 
em leaves, roses, and black velvet at the back. 

The third figure wears a Mother Hubbard 
cloak of cashmere to match her dress, while 
the dress of number four is a brown beige, 
made up with a plaided or ‘shepherdess 
cnecked ” beige of a darker colour. The hat 
is of white straw, trimmed with brown velvet, 
and brown ostrich tips shaded to yellow. 

The ‘young lady who holds a branch, and 
faces the reader, is the wearer of one of the 
Pretty old-fashioned gowns which have been 
revived from the fashions of our grandmothers. 
Any lignt-washing material may be chosen for 
Mh : “ach of the four flounces are headed by a 
puting of the same, with a very small amount 
offulness. ‘The bodice is full, and has a band 
at the waist, while the pretty ichu is crossed 
pver it, which fastens at the back. The small 
eather satchel which hangs at the side repre- 
*nls one of the newest and most fashionable 
Shapes in which they are worn. It is made of 
yellow leather, and has a leathern girdle, to 
‘Ang round the waist. 


a TALE OF A PENNY. 


In the second illustration, we find an old 
lady and a very little girl; both are intended 
as suggestions ; for, in spite of ours being a 
girls’ paper, there is no doubt but that our 
readers include many who are no longer girls, 
and a considerable number of mammas who 
are glad of a small bit of advice. The cloak 
of the elderly lady is of silk or cashmere, and 
that of the little girl a “‘ Mother Hubbard” of 
grey deige, with trimmings of blue. 

However foolish-looking we may think 
them as garments, there is no coubt that little 
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girls do wear them, and look very well in 
them, too, but they are only suited to the pro- 
menade and the park, and for very best Sun- 
day habiliments. 

The illustration given of a cloak is one suit- 
able to any age, and which is worn by quite 
young girls. They sometimes match the dress 
material, or are of black cashmere and satin, 
or of satin only. A thin material like grena- 
dine will probably be used as the summer 
advances, if it should prove pleasant and 
warm. 

‘Lhe shaded or ombre satins and aerophane 
crapes are much used for the tops of togue 
hats, and they are very pretty indeed, as well 
as becoming. The gathered edges of the hats 
are made of black velvet. 


A TALE OF A PENNY, 
By Ruty Lama. 





CHAPTER V. 


WHEN the sisters arrived at home they were 
doubly thankful that they had lost no time in 
setting out. They found Mrs. Northcote’s 
illness was of a much more serious character 
than the letter had led them to anticipate. 
The filial love and self-devotion of both the 
girls would be tested to the utmost, and it 
must be owned that Mr. Northcote and his 
sons doubted much whether these qualities in 
Edith’s case would stand the strain. 

But soon all who were in the house, and 
none more than the invalid mother, became 
sensible of the change that had begun in the 
elder daughter. Perhaps nothing tries the 
metal that the young are made of more than 
sickness in a house. When not actually en- 
gaged in attendance on the sufferer, there is 
the unnatural quiet in the home, the necessity 
for excluding visitors, abstaining from outdoor 
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social intercourse, and the impossibility of in- 
dulging in the usual merry games. The burst 
of song which springs to the young lips must 
be hushed, the piano remain closed, for fear of 
disturbing the invalid. Even the innocent jest, 
which might provoke a laugh, is suppressed ; 
because laughter has a heartless sound when 
pain shuts out those we love from sharing in it. 

At first Edith found all these things hard 
to bear with perfect submission. But she 
loved her mother, and love is all-constraining. 
Lizzie and she acted in a delightful concert 
which none had ever seen to exist between 
them before, and it astonished all to find how 
willing the elder was to learn from the younger. 
When, at length, the crisis had passed and 
the minds of the watchers were relieved by the 
invalid’s gradual approach towards convales- 
cence, Edith found how great a blessing to 
herself had been the needful discipline of 
those sorrowful weeks. How sweet it 
was to feel her mother’s arm around 
her neck and to hear her say, ‘I can 
thank God for every day of pain and 
sickness, my darling; for this illness has 
shown me that in you I have a treasure of 
which I never before saw all the value.” 

“Tt was not there, dear mamma,’ was 
the girl’s answer. “I have been dread- 
fully selfish and careless of other people 
nearly all my life —even of you—but 
lately I have been led to see myself in.a 
new light. I do long to be all that you 
think me, dear mamma; and if I am 
better, Lizzie has been the instrument, in 
God’s hands, of helping me.” 

What a precious confession was this, and 
when the mother knew yet more of her 
child’s inward struggles against evil, and 
the united daily prayers of the sisters for 
blessing and strength from above, her cup 
of happiness was filled to overflowing. 

It must not be supposed that the girls had 
forgotten their promise to keep Nora fully in- 
formed of all that passed during their mother’s 
illness. It is hardly needful to say that, 
through Mrs. Martin, her brother-in-law 
shared in the correspondence. Generous- 
hearted Lizzie did not know how to say 
enough of Edith’s devotion to her mother, and 
Edith let her friend into the secret of the 
change, and told what her young sister’s 
example had done for herself. The letters 
between the friends had always been un- 
restrained, and now the correspondence was 
not without its influence on the young wife 
in London, for through it she was led to 
realise her responsibilities as she had never 
done before. So true is it that “no man ’”’— 
that is, no one of the human race— liveth to 
himself alone.” 

Nora often wondered whether, after all, 
anything would come of the acquaintance 
between her brother-in-law and Edith; but 
during all Mrs. Northcote’s illness he made no 
sign. When the better tidings came he 
received them with manifest pleasure, and, 
that same evening, he spent an unusual time 
at his writing-table in tke library. When he 
joined Nora he held a single letter in his hand, 
and she jokingly told him, if that were the 
extent of his correspondence, he must have 
been asleep, or the letter of vast importance. 

“It is of vast importance. I have been 
writing to Edith. A love-letter--my first, 
Nora, and a very sober one ; but I hope it will 
bring much happiness.” 

Truly, the letter which, on the morrow, was 
placed in the hands of Miss Northcote, ‘lhe 
Manor House, Haltham, Lincolnshire, was, in 
one sense, a sober one. Believing that he 
could do so with the certainty of sympathy, 
he told Edith of the deep feelings of his 
heart, his desire to find in the woman he loved 
one who would share his higher aspirations, 
and join in his work for God’s glory, and the 
good of those around them. He acknow- 
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ledged the feeling of admiration which she 
had from the first inspired, and the reason 
why he had hesitated to let this be seen. 
There was much more in the letter than can 
be related at length. 

Enough to say ‘that, as Edith read it, a glad 
flush spread on her cheeks—paler than usual 
through much watching—and, as wo tears 
coursed down them, she murmured, “If I 


were only good enough to deserve the affec-’ 


tion of one like Henry Martin!” 

The Northcote family generally were quite 
satisfied to believe that Edith would now be 
a treasure to any good man. Henry Martin’s 
character, age, and position were all suitable, 
and the girl’s blushing face told the loving 
mother that his many excellences had won 
her daughter’s affection and respect. The 
answer to that ‘sober letter” was evidently 
all that its writer desired, for he said to his 
sister, ‘‘ Congratulate me, Nora. I hope soon 
to call Edith my wife.” 

‘And congratulate me,” said lively Mrs. 
Martin, hardly knowing whether to laugh or 
cry to show her sympathy; ‘‘ for my brother- 
in-law is giving me my dearest friend as a 
sister.” 

There was, of course, further correspondence 
between Mr. Nor:hcote and his son-in-law 
elect, but all of a pleasant character. Henry 
was to spend Christmas and New Year at 
the Menor House, for that season was close at 
hand. Noraand her husband could not join the 
happy gathering, for on Christmas Eve their 
first baby opened her blue eyes to the light, 
and they were rejoicing in their tiny trea- 
sure. 

No person who looked at Henry and Edith 
could help saying how well they matched each 
other. They were naturally almost insepar- 
able during that happy holiday time, for, as 
Henry said, “ their actual love-making. was 
terribly in arrears. In fact, it had all to be 
done. Did you ever think I cared so much 
for you when we used to meet last summer, 
Edith ?”” he asked. 

“You did not show special regard for 
me, and you were so kind to everybody. 
Sometimes I thought you liked me 
better than others, and then, when I felt 
how little there really was in me for anyone 
to love, I was just as certain that I was mis- 
taken. Still, seeing you what you were, 
Henry, made me wish to deserve a higher, 
better affection than any external attractions 
could win or keep.” 

“Ah, dearest, you will find me just as 
much in need of improvement as you deem 
yourself! But we will be learners together 
from the same Divine Teacher. Do you re- 
member the night when you received news 
of your mother’s illness ? ” 

“Can Lever forget it?” said Edith, with 
poe, weling: **Tt was a turning-point in my 
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‘More than you knew. And in mine, also; 
for, dear Edith, had you then selfishly hesi- 
tated, or decided on sending your sister home 
to undertake alone the work which it was 
alike your duty and privilege to share, I 
should never have sought you as my wile. 
And,” he added, “neither should I have 
sought ‘another; but my sister-in-law’s oft- 
repeated prophecy would have been fulfilled 
by my remaining a hopeless bachelor.” 

Time went happily on, and the sisters, ac- 
companied by their mother and brother, were 
avain in London, making preparations for 
J:dith’s wedding. By the girl’s own wish, the 
arrangements were to be simple, but tasteful, 
as all to which she put her hand was sure to 


be. Still, a great many purchases had to be 


made; and, above all, a home had to be 
selected for the young couple within a few 
miles of London. 

House-hunting is a most fatiguing business, 
and occupies a great deal of time, especially 
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near the great metropolis. Before starting on 
a tour of inspection, Lizzie was running over 
the advertisements in the paper. 

“« Here is one that sounds likely,” she said, 
and she ran through the particulars. ‘And 
at Belford Regis, too. 
Mamma, do let us go and look at the place.” 

‘‘ Belford Regis,” said Henry. “A de- 
lightful neighbourhood. Have you been there, 
Lizzie ?”’ 

** No, but I have a particular wish to go.” 


She looked at Edith, and the intelligent 


glance she received in return showed Mrs. 
Northcote that there must be some mental 
association with Belford Regis. Amida good 
deal of laughing, the story was told, and, as 
Mrs. Northcote said, she for the first time 
became aware that one of her daughters had 
once begged for the gift of a penny at a rail- 
way station. 

‘Let us go to Belford Regis by all means,” 
echoed Henry and Harold Northcote. “ Per- 
haps we shall have a-sequel to Lizzie’s adven- 
ture, or find out whether Mr. Percival Long 
was her unknown friend.” 

The proposition was carried unanimously, 
and the party set out. Arrived at their 
journey’s end, they first inquired the way to the 
house they had come toexamine. This one of 
the railway porters told them, and then Lizzie 
eagerly asked, ‘Is there a Mr. Long living in 
this neighbourhood?” 

‘Yes, ma’am, and no better-known or 
vedic Ree gentleman anywhere,” was the 
reply. 

A What age is he, do you suppose? I 
want to find out if he is an acquaintance of 
mine.” 

“« About fifty-five, I should think. He has 
only one child living—a daughter; such a one 
for age and height as you, miss, I should 
think, and a sweet young lady. You will 
pass his place—Elm Crag, they call it—on 
your way to the house you have been asking 
about. You are likely enough to meet him 
on the way, as he is often out walking 
with his danghter. You see, she has no 
ma living, and that makes them so much 
together.” 

Lizzie popped a gratuity into the hand of 
her informant, which made the man wonder 
what he had done to deserve it, and then 
hurried off at such a speed that her mother 
was fain to plead her inability to follow within 
any reasonable distance. 

“T beg your pardon, mamma. I felt quite 
excited. We shall see that dear, kind face, 
for I am sure this is my Mr. Long.” 

Harold begged that she would not be in 
such a hurry to appropriate the elderly 
widower, and received a hint to be silent in 
the shape of a little fist shaken threateningl.. 
But, sure enough, they did meet the porter’s 
Mr. Lony, who turned out to be also Lizzie’s 
‘Percival Long, Esq.,” with his daughter 
hanging on his arm. He opened his eyes 
very wide as he caught sight of Lizzie, then 
saying, ‘* Mildred, this is my young friend, 
Miss Lizzie Northcote, whose’ acquaintance I 
made under peculiar circumstances,” he ex- 
tended his hand to Lizzie, and shook it 
heartily. 

“Can you forgive me, my dear, for not 
answering your little letter? It came when 
this child, my Milly, was at death’s door, and 
it got thrown aside somehow, for when, after 
the danger was past, I sought for it every- 
where, it was nowhere to be found.’’ 

After this there was a grand introducing, 
hand-shaking, and laughing. Mr. Long 
insisted on turning back with the party, and, 
taking Mrs. Northcote on his arm, went with 
them to look at the house, which he knew all 
about, and advised them to take. 

They did so, and then they all went to Elm 
Crag fo luncheon, where they were hospitahly 
entertained, Miss Milly presiding, while uu 


How singular! 


father called Lizzie’s attention to the fact that 
his dear child's cheeks were now aS Tosy as her 
own. 

There is not so very much more to be told 
except that Milly officiated as a bridesmaiq at 
Edith’s wedding, and that the young couple 
became the neighbours of Mr. Long, at. Belford 
Regis. Also, that the union proved 
might be expected, a very happy one, 

Harold, like a dutiful brother, soon paid a 
visit to Edith, and did not’ fail also to pay his 
respects at Elm Crag, having, he said, « been 
greatly attracted by the character of Mr. 
Long.” It turned out that there was another 
attraction under the same roof, for the follow. 
ing spring Lizzie had again to officiate as 
bridesmaid to Mildred Long, who became 
the wife of her favourite brother, Harold, 
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“Well, I declare,” shouted Jack, as his 
mother paused for a moment, “TI call this 
story of yours a sort of swindle. Whoever 
suspected such a finish? . And you have told 
us all about Lizzie’s troubles and Edith’s 
courtship, and crammed Milly and Harold into 
a few words.” 

‘Well, dear, you could not expect me to 
give such details twice over in one story. But 
you shall have a little more.” 

*‘ About Lizzie. I should like to know who 
she married, and all particulars, for she is still 
my favourite.” 

“Perhaps I may tell you Lizzie’s special 
story some other time. But I will just say 
that Mr. Northcote, having other song, had to 
spare Harold to his father-in-law, and that 
when they married, he and Milly took up their 
abode at Belford Regis, at Elm Crag itself, 
Also that they lived very happy ever after, that 
is to this present time of telling. Also, and 
here mamma’s eyes sparkled with fun, that I 
have altered names of persons and places to 
make my story a little more mysterious. The 
truth is Milly’s name was not Milly at all; 
but Florence, like yours, Flossie, and Harold's 
was John, and that two of their children are 
called after them.” 

Mamma was here interrupted by a perfect 
shout. ‘Then you and papa were the Harold 
and Mildred of the story.”’ 

“Yes, darlings, and you can testify to the 
truth of the stateme.t that ¢hey too lived 
happily ever after. It was most especially of 
your dear father and myself I was thinking 
when I spoke of the two lives whose future 
was influenced by a penny.” 

And mamma having thus finished her story, 
vanished by the open door in order to greet 
her hero, who had just entered, and was rub- 
bing his shoes in the hall, and left her 
youngsters to digest as best they might her 
‘Tale of a Penny.” 


NEW MUSIC. 
NovELLO, Ewer & Co., Berners-street. 


The Wishing Stone. Cantata for female 
voices. The words written by EDWARD 
OxENForD. The music composed by 
FRANZ ABT. 


Nor long ago, if one wished to find even 4 
good trio for female voices, beyond ee 
flower greeting’? (Curselemann), “Lilt 
thine eyes’’ (Mendelssohn), or ‘ra Stella 

(Mercadante), the search would have been 
attended with some difficulty, and as for a 
cantata for the same voices, the thing A 
comparatively unknown. In these later days 
of advancement we are delighted to have ie 
want so ably supplied by good authors Oa 
musicians. ‘The cantata before us opens with 
a short introduction for the piano alone, ans 
ing into a bold chorus (No. 1), a 
flow’r bejewell’d meadows,” capitally 4a 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


out for the voices, if we except the harmonies. 


of the first two bars in the key of D major, 
which appear to us a little forced at the 
words, ‘‘Fow’rets are their petals closing.” 

No. 3, “I’m a little peasant maiden,” is a 
nice owing melody in waltz time. 

No. 4, “‘ The silv’ry moon,” contains some 
yery artistic writing for soprano and contralto. 

No.6, ‘Hand in hand we hasten,” although 
what may be termed a pretty chorus, is built 
upon a somewhat slight foundation, and seems 
tocome to us like anold friend. The same 
may be said of No. 8 (ballad), «Sweet fairy 
who for countless years.” ' 

The cantata closes with No. I0, trio and 
chorus, “The rosy morn is breaking,” the 


commencing phrase reminding us vividly of, 


Spohr’s “As pants the hart,” but the 
succeeding chorus is undoubtedly Franz Abt, 


and brings the work to a conclusion in a’ 


masterly and happy way. 


The Water Fairies. Cantata for female 
voices. Words by EDWARD OXENFORD; 
music by FRANZ ABT. 

TuE introduction is somewhat incomprehen- 
sible, but is soon followed by No. 1, ‘The 
day is softly breaking,” a chorus bright and 
sparkling, of no great difficulty, and exceed- 
ingly pretty, ending with the chord of the 
dominant seventh on D, which, curious to say, 
isnot resolved, the chord of E ff in the reci- 
tative (No. 2) coming immediately after. 





This progression must surely be an over- 
sight. 

No. 3, Air, ‘This day is sweet,’ runs 
trippingly along, fresh in character, leading 
off in 6-8 time, cleverly relieved in the last 
verse by a change into common time, the flow- 


ing melody being still retained ; the accom. | 


paniment written in arpeggios. ; 

No. 4, “ Yonder lies the shining bower, ”’ is 
acharming duet for two sopranos. 

No. 6, ‘«’Neath the shining waters.” A light 
and fairy-like chorus. 

No. 8, ‘A queen in days long pass’d away.” 
Ballad with chorus. The only number in a 
minor key, in its way very effective, if not 
strikingly original. 

No, 10, “The day is o’er” (trio). ‘This 
number throughout evinces a restlessness to 
which we cannot award unqualified praise ; it 
is weak at starting, and gains but little strength 
even towards the close of the cantata. 


The Silver Cloud. Cantata for female 
voices. Words by EDWARD OXENFORD ; 
music by Franz ABT. 

Tuts work opens (like the preceding one) with 

asomewhat chaotic introduction for the piano, 

and the treatment of No. 1, “‘ Waken, sisters, 
waken,” is rather like a pianoforte exercise 

With voice accompaniment. 

No. 3, Air, “ Who would not a fairy be ?” 
sadly lacks originality, and it is with a feeling 
of relief that we turn to No. 4, Duet, ‘* Where 
the blue forget-me-nots,’’ which shows how 
well and originally Abt can write for voices. 

No. 6, “Onward we are' winging.” A 
Teally fresh and delightful chorus in 6-8 time, 
'ndoubtedly the best number in the work ; it 
las the recommendation of keeping through- 
out close to its initial key, being for this reason 
Comparatively easy for voices. : 

No. 8, Chorus, “*O welcome, queen, who 
art to reign.” Pretty, but with a very awk- 
Ward: pianoforte accompaniment. 

9.9, Air, “ I know not why this honour 
great.” The composer must surely have had 


Bennett’s ‘‘ May Queen” in his mind when he 
wrote this. 

No. 11, ‘‘ This joyous day is ended,” which 
brings the work to a conclusion, is decidedly 
commonplace. 

No one can question the ability of Franz 
Abt, but the writing in this cantata is so un- 
equal that we feel he has failed to do himself 
anything like justice. As regards Edward 
Oxenford’s words for the three cantatas, we 
have nothing but praise. Whatever this gentle- 
man puts his pen to, he invariably shows a 
thorough acquaintance with the requirements 
of the art for which heis writing. 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER:— 

Stumber Song. — Words by George 
Weatherly ; music by Tito Mattei. A lovely 
song, dedicated to Madame Trebelli. The 
accompaniment, as well as the air, so 
thoroughly refined and smooth as to leave a 
delightful sense of repose. ‘* Sinking to sleep 
under the stars ’mid the wealth of roses.” 
Forgetting all cares and sorrows, the sleeper 
finds the soothing and refreshing influence of 
gently falling asleep. The fizale is most ex- 
pressive, gradually slackening in time, and 
ending at last ina soft, low sigh. We can 
very highly recommend this song to all who 
love what is good and beautiful. 


METZLER AND Co. :— 

A Bunch of Cowslips.—Music by A. M. 
Wakefield; words by the Rev. I. Lang- 
bridge. A song that speaks to the heart. 
Both the writer of the words and composer of 
the music have caught the same inspiration. 
Commencing in the minor key, it sounds like 
the chastened sorrow of a true and loyal 
heart, which craves only a bunch of cowslips 
to lay on the grave of ‘‘ Polly,” yet, without 
repining, remembers the ‘sunbeam’ and 
‘‘sweetheart of twenty years ago.” The tale 
is told in the major as well as minor key by 
the brave man who can feel and acknowledge 
from whence his strength comes. ‘This must 
be ‘a thing of pleasure,” feeling, more than 
elaborate singing or playing, being required 
for the perfect rendering. 

ENOCH AND Sons :—. “<" 

A Sunset Dream. By. Joseph L. Roekel ; 
words by M. Mark-Lemon. Arranged in two 
keys. No. 1inC,No.2in D. The sound of 
a sweet voice once heard in the quiet evening 
hour, now ‘drifted away from earth, drifted 
away to heaven.” ‘A treasure lent, not 
given.” An easily-acquired song in a mode- 
rate compass. 

Ou Dreanland’s Shore. Music by E. 
Waldteufel; words by Mary Mark-Lemon. 
The burden of the song is a maiden’s sad 
dream changed from sorrow to gladness. We 
are reminded of more than one well-known 
song, yet there is no unpleasant sameness nor 
want of novelty. 

Two other songs from the same publishers, 
of a different character, are entitled, Vas /t? 
By Ethel Harraden; words by Herbert 
Harraden. A merry little song, needing only 
to be sung with lightness and archness to 
make it become a favourite at our musical 


evenings. And Zit for Yat. Words by 
Nemo; music by Henry Poutet. A saucy 


little song, requiring a playful and lively style 


of singing. ‘Tit for Tat” has nothing spite- 
ful or objectionable in it. The music is 
characteristic. 


EVERARD AND Co, :— 

Meeting Branches. Music by Leonard 
Barnes; words by Edward Oxenford. In the 
keys of F, G, and B Pp. The accompaniment of 
this song is so pretty, and the symphony so 
simple and unhackneyed, that it would arrest 
the attention and satisfy the hearer even if 
the air and words were less pleasing, and will 
be found a worthy addition to the legion of 
songs to be chosen from. 

At Sunset, Music by H. A. Muscat; 
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words by C. Glenister. A quiet evening song. 
The nightingale’s clear notes rising towards 
heaven, recalling sweet voices of cherished 
ones now goneabove. This song is written in 
the key of three flats, and by no means 
difficult. 

Our Village. Music by the same; words 
by Edward Oxenford. Subject of words and 
style of music sure to please our young friends 
whose modesty or inexperience precludes a 
more pretentious effort. 

GODDARD AND Co, :— 

1 Fain would Have Thee Near Me.—Song 
in the key of C. Music and words by Percy 
G. Mocatta. This song is adapted for a mezzo- 
soprano voice. A smooth and pleasing air 
with a very easy accompaniment. 


LAMBOURN COCKS :— 

Pianoforte Solos. The Unfinished Song. 
Transcrived for the pianoforte by Ciro 
Pinsutii A most faithful and effective 
rendering of the well-known song. Singing 
the very words themselves, yet in so easy a 
style that merely a moderate performer can 
give and receive satisfaction over the playing 
of it. itis only to be heard to make it most 
popular, 

Sowing and Reaping. Another transcrip- 
tion by the same composer of a favourite song 
equally well arranged and telling, but perhaps 
a trifle easier ot execution than the ‘ Un- 
finished Song.” Our readers will be glad 
that we bring these to their notice. 

Dorothy, Arustic dance. By Charles E. 
Tinney. The composer has written a nice 
little piece worth learning by our younger 
fricnds. There are no frightening passages in 
it, noris it long enough to weary the patience 
of the learner. 


MEYZLER AND Co. 

Have published a funeral march in me- 
moriam of the Earl of Beaconsfield, composed 
by William Sparks. Solemn, grand, and 
well-sustained ; quite within the scope of our 
moderately-advanced pianoforte players. It is 
dedicated to Mrs. Blagden, of the Vicarage, 
Hughenden. 

Dr. Sparks has also arranged the march in 
his Book 1. of “New and Original Composi- 
tions for the Organ or Ameriean Organ.” 
These are fully marked for both instruments, 
and will be iound useful also for the har- 
monium. 


HOWARD AND Co. :— 

Albert Dufare has been mindful of the 
juvenile performers, and arranged seven pretty 
pieces on well-known airs so lightly and 
easily that even without the very pretty pic- 
tures they would ensure a warm icception. 
‘Lhe titles are :— 

1, The Water Milt, 
2. The Little Neapolitan. 
. Little Pet's Grand March. 
. Lhe Little Student. 
. Lhe Highland Maiden, 
. Lhe Old Church. 
. On the Steamboat. 

Quite a little library of pleasant music. 
GODDARD AND Co. :— 

Richelieu.—A grand march. Composed 
by Percy G. Mocatta. ‘his is also an easy 
piece for the pianoforte ; requiring, however, 
a more advanced performer than the seven 
pieces we have noticed above. 


“ICcin BW 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


-EDUCATIONAL, 


Air, Queen or Scors, AnD Grouse.—Theaddress of 
the Society for the Encouragement of Home Study, 
secretary, Miss A. C. Moore, is Oakfield, Eltham. 
Young ladies over school age may become members, 
receiving papers of questions, and are eligible for 
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prizes; fee, one guinea. Wecannot explain the 
control acquired by Napoleon over the French 
people, further than to say that such conquerors 
and characters as his are born to occupy their 
a in the world. ' Flattery was one of the means 
»y “which he ruled his army, and the pride of 
France was gratified by his victorious career. 


Rosa Lamptwer.—Your English letter does you - 


credit. Judging from our own experience, we do 
not think that English girls are more ignorant than 
the French, Perhaps national pride a little blinds 
you, 

ART. 


T.C. M.—Beat up the white of an egg siightly and 
paint it over the silk with a flat brush, then stretch 
it on a drawing board with pins as you would 
paper. . 

Constance Murie, —We should think it quite as 
good as the coloured, but requiring more care and 
cleanliness. 

Jupiin Jonrs.—Copies ‘can be hired at any of the 
best artists’ colourmen’s shops for painting from ; 
the terms are various. S 

Leste —You might obtain orders from shegs or tind 
a place in some studio, if you are accustomed to 
china-painting and decoration. All such openings 
are found by personal exertion, and if quite in 
earnest we think you will succeed. 

E K.W.—If anxious to earn a living by art 


custom for the bride to give her bridesmaids their 
dress, but they are very generally made at the 
same dressmaker’s, where perfect uniformity is 
desired. a 

Lorna —You send us five or six questions, which is 
more than your share, Do not plait your hair too 
tight, its sudden falling out was probably more due 
to your health than to your having plaited it. 
Put your dried ferns into a book, and fasten strips 
of paper across their stalks to keep them in their 
place. 


A Moiner.—The quotation you send will be found 
in Re. zers’s “ ltaly.’”” Thank you verymuch for your 
app: uciative and grateful letter. We are, indeed, 
tha; <ful to.“‘do good in our day and genera- 
tio: ” 

t 

A Younc Discipte.—There are so many editions of 
Scotch songs that you have only to inquire at a 
second-hand music shop to find several. We 
cannot say you will find the verse you quote, as if 
we remember right it formed part of a masque or 
play enacted on the occasion of the marriage of 
the first of the ‘‘ Maries.’ Gold paint can be 
obtained at any artists’ colourman’s. 


A Dark Rose.—Try soap containing little alkali. 
Make your jays’ feathers intu hand screens, 





pursuits, you had better go and visit the 
Lambeth District School of Art, Miller’s- 
lane, Upper Kennington-lane. Extra classes 
have been established there by the City 
Guiids for modelling in plaster, pottery, and 
silver, casting in bronze, fine art sculpture, 
cameo cutting, and wood carving. At some 
of these pursuits you might, after thorough 
training, earn a living, especially if, as you 
say, you have a talent for drawing and de- 
sig ing. Beware, however, that you do not 
— a “‘taste’’ fora“ talent,’ as many 
0. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Cato.—" Canon Smith,’ ‘Mr. Canon’? when 
addressed personally. ‘My Lord” is the 
legal tile in England. 

Myra S.—We decline to inform anybody 
‘‘the size their waist ought to be.”” “A 
Ward in Chancery”’ is an infant under the 
protection of the Court of Chancery. 

Lity of tHE VALLey.—Our year commences 
in October. The back numbers can be ob- 
tained through any bookseller. 

Giesy Q. reN.—Music, reading aloud, bright 
surroundings, and pleasant home company 
are the only allurements you can practise 
to keep your truant at home. Games, such 
as chess, are aso useful. Your writing is 
good and clear. 

May.—Cover the canary’s cage by all means at 
night if the room be cold or draughty. 
Dogs’ biscuits are the best food. 

Snowstorm.—Very fi:.ely-powdered burnt alum 
to use, and alum-water as a gargle, are often 
useful in such enlargemente. Jor your de 
canters try a little lemon-juice and fine salt 
mixed, which may remove the mildew. A 
bottle rack is used for drying bottles. 

Ciumsy.—The gift of “finding favour’? in 
other people’s eyes seems to be from God 
Himself. See Gen. xxxix. 21, Dan. i. 9, 
Acts vii. 10. We gain all our best gifts by 
prayer, and so you may lay this simple peti- 
tion before Him, “ Lord, grant that I may 
find favour in their eyes.” It will make you 
happier, at any rate, to know you have laid 
the matter in His hands. 

SicnorA Masante.— Your letter is one of 
those which give us encouragement in our work. 
You would obtain a few lessons in hairdress- 
ing easily, but you would have to begin as 
young ladies’ or second maid, as it is difficult 
to get a situation of the sort without previous 
experience. You will obtain {it through an ad- 
vertisement in a good paper. Your writing and 
composition do you credit, the only drawback 


to the former being the flourishes with which it is 


graced. ‘ 
Disaprointep —Your best way is to consult a sur- 


geon, who will advise a bandage, or some method . 


of keeping the bone in its place. 
Snowprop.—¥irst-class recommendations are needed 
to obtain the situation of ship’s stewardess. Apply 


at the office of one of the steamship companies, 


and state your qualifications and testimonials. 

Purire Vitesse.—-A copy of the French Marriage 
Code may be obtained by addressing the secretary 
of the Association for the Protection of English 
Women and Children in Paris, 9, Serjeant’s-inn, 
Fleet-street, E.C.; price, post tree, 2d. Your writing 
is neat. = 

. P.—Kid reviver is generally used, but the 
best lady’s-maids clean the kid with milk after 
being used, and keep it in order by no other 
means. 


G 


Busy Rer.—Consult a doctor, who will probably 


prescribe something to assist your evidently weak 
digestion, : 

KatrHisrn B.—Rinse the black and white cotton in 
salt and water to set the colour, and wash in tepid 

. water. Iron on the wrong side. It is not the 
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At THe Grriw’s Own Exuisition. 


“ Dear me, what excellent stitching !” 


sewing them ona circular mount, and edging - 


them with some longer feathers. 

M. V. V.—Avoid sugar and swect things, and never 
take beer, Biscuits would also be better than 
bread. You might improve your writing by writing 
copies of running hand, so as to acquire more free- 
dom with your pen. 

Inez Canrron.—The baptismal name and register is 
the right one, which you would have to produce 
by law if required for any legal purpose. The 3rd 
November, 1846, was Tuesday. 


M. D. C.—Send to a publisher of sacred music and . 
hymnals; we know of no other way, except - 


perhaps getting them introduced by a well-known 
organist. 


PERSEVERANCE.—Get some of the pretty straw seated ° 


chairs of various shapes and sizes, two little tables, 


and a bookcase, all in ebonised wood. Get: some | 


cheap cretonne for curta-‘ns, and cover a screen to 
hide the safe with the same. 

Runy.—Read “ Occupations for Invalids,’’ and take 

. the unset pearls:to a lapidary or jeweller. 1t would 
not be possible for us to value them, 

Exise.—The failure of your hair and its premature 
greyness seem to show great constitutional weak- 
ness, So we advise your consulting your family 
doctor and letting him know all about it. With 
the improvement of bodily health your hair will 
improve too. 

E. K.—Yes, we believe there is a life of the gentle- 
‘man in question ;any bookseller would order and 


procure it for you. The name of the composer of 


the National Anthem is a much disputed subject; 
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Dr. Henry Carey is said to have composed jt ip 
3740, and Dr. John Buil on the occasion of the 
Gunpowder Plot, to which the words, “ Frustrate 
their knavish tricks,’’ especially allude, 

MARIANNE.—The prices of coins may refer to patterns 
or proofs; if current coins of late date they must 
be in matchless preservation. We do not give 
addresses of the kind ; they may be ascertained from 
a London Directory. 

Acnes.—Your friend being a lady should make the 
introduction if desirable. 

M.S. M. M.—KRead ** Occupations for Invalids,” 

ZuLeIKA.—The prolongation of such telationship 
much depends on the nature of the feeling the 
whee have tor each other when the tie has been 

roken by death. Both are right; “lighted” j¢ 
in some cases mere elegant, 

A Drowsy Susscriser.—So many call themselves 
“ subscnbers’’ that we have to supply some dis- 
tinguishing appellation. ‘The extreme nervousness 
of which you complain, combined with an equally 
distressing degree of drowsiness, sleeping for three 
hours in the day, in addition to sleeping heavily 
through the night, shows you to need a personal 
interview with some good doctor. We could not 
venture to prescribe for you. You appear to be 
suffering from malaria. 

A Pecuiar Scorcu Lassiz.—We confess that 
we are unable to give a satisfactory solution 
of such a phenomenon as that described. 
The writer’s case might have deserved record 
in the book of ‘‘wonderful people,” for “ her 
eyes make a noise when she blinks,” and like 
some mechanical toy she produces a rattling 
all over! A peculiar ‘‘grating noise in her 
chest when coughing,” and another “‘ in her 
throat when swallowing.’’ We sympathise 
with her, but can only remuneann the visit 
of a doctor who can judge of these noises, 
and their probable cause. 

An Icnoranr GirRL.—See answer to “ Lady 
Clarice,” page 336, vol. ii. ‘he disease you 
name is,one about which the less said the 
better, except to a doctor. We advise you 
to consult one. Young girls make them. 
selves ridiculous by giving way to it. Marly 
hours, good food, plenty of air and exercise, 
and as much stirring, active, and usctul 
employment as possible is our prescription. 


Lirtte Birp and Maccir.—If so unaccount- 
ably “nervous in reading to sick people,” 
the sooner you overcome it the better. As 
some additional occupation of a useful kind, 
why not knit or crochet sometiing for them? 
2. The inscription you quote is in Spanish, 
and means ‘‘ with fear and patience.” 


Incocniro.—Gold and silver articles are taken 
to the Assay Office to be stamped accord- 
ing to their purity, and are compared with 
a given standard. That of gold is divided 
into twenty-four parts called “ carats,” which 
constitute “standard gold.” When sent to 
be “ Hall-marked,” and so certitied to be 
equal in purity to the-value set upon it, itis 
stamped with the device on the arms of the 
city to which it was sent, It also receives 
the “standard mark,’’ for England a “lion 
passant,” for Edinburgh a “thistle,” for 
Glasgow a “lion rampant,” and for Ircland 
a “crowned harp”; and when the gold is 
alloyed above the standard coin of the realm 
(which, like wedding rings, has twenty-two 
carats of pure gold, to two only of alloy), 
the number of carats of pure gold the article 
contains is stamped ‘upon it, Besides these 
three marks, there is a letter which is called 
the ‘date mark,’’ and by reference to an ex- 
planatory table employed by gold and silver- 
smiths the year of the, marking may be identified. 
The fourth stamp which appears upon articles in 
these metals is the head of the reigning sovereign. 

Viercuen.—Your case is a very extraordinary one, 
We cannot give a recommendation of any ait 
ticular doctor, but may tell you that the climate 0 
the island of Sark (Channel Islands) is snid to be 
most beneficial to sufferers from asthma. Your 
handwriting is good. : 2 f 

. Susan K. asks how it is that the lists of prizes © 
certificate winners were not published in the paper 
earlier. The reason is tbat uwing to the grormans 
sale of the magazine, and the large quantities to be 
printed, we have to prepare each number some 
weeks bef:re it is actu ily published. ‘Lhe lists 
were inserted at the very fiest opportunity. 

‘ A Scotcn Girt.—We thank you for your letter, 
for the information it contains ; : 

Fiorence C.—You do not describe the sixpenny 
piece, the device upen it, whether “ milled, a 
mered,” Irish, of fine silver, or base, a Colonial 
-“ Portcullis sixpence,” or a pe “Portcullis, 
pattern or proof. 1 ikewise the state of preserva 
tion of a coin must affect its value. ee 

CLaRiBEL.—All difficulty will be obviated by ‘ine 

rocuring an ordinary ‘“‘clothes-horse © be 
heist the nearest to what would suit you. Pa 
thing would be easier than to cover it vi a 
material you please. American cloth wou! + 
fastened on with tacks; or canvas or agra 
which you might paste some pretty ey aot 
pictures, which latter would occupy a g00 ea 
time. 


and 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE NIGHT SCHOOL. 
SSE HAT’S the good of 

4 living, I should 
like to know; 
there’s mot a 
creature now to 
7 care for me,’’ 
2 and the young 
girl, not twenty 
years of age, 
turned from the 
little fire she was 
lighting and burst into 
passionate tears. Long 
she wept, heedless of 
the cold, heedless of 
her need of food, heed- 
less of all save her own 
bitter feelings. Her 
heart was very sore that evening. Just 
a year ago that day her father had 
died, and the memory of his sick bed 
and parting words was as fresh now as 
then. 

Sitting alone in the darkness, she re- 
called them all—his sudden illness, the 
doctor’s visits, his grave answers to her 
eager inquiries, and then the last words 
of her dying parent. ‘‘ Kitty,’’ he had 
said, in a faint, low tone, ‘‘ Kitty, you’ve 
been a good girl to me, and now I’m 
going you must try to stay on still in the 
old place. I know it will be hard when 
I’m not here to keep the place, but it 
will be best for you.”’ 

A fit of coughing interrupted his words, 
and he never spoke again. 

Never could she forget that night, nor 
the dull, gloomy afternoon, when, a week 
later, she followed the coffin to its last 
resting-place. She saw it lowered into 
the grave ; she heard the words, ‘‘ Earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” 
and then she fell fainting to the ground, 
and remembered no more until she found 
herself lying on the tiny sofa in her step- 
mother’s home. 

They were miserable weeks and months 
that followed. During the day Katie 
worked as usual in a neighbouring fac- 
tory. Once the gayest of the gay, she 
now felt wearied and depressed by the 
light laughter of her companions, and 
she grew irritable and cross. On her 
return home at night she missed her 
father from his accustomed seat, and 
her step-mother became harsher and 
worse-tempered than before. Poor Kate! 
Remembering her father’s dying wishes, 
she tried to be patient and not to answer 
back; but when nine months had passed 
away, and matters grew worse instead of 
better, she left the old home where she 
had lived from a child, and rented a 
small back atfic. Katie was a good 
workwoman, her wages were high, and 
she could pay her way. But work that day 
was slack; she had returned home be- 
fore five o’clock, and then it was that the 
memory of the past had overcome her, 
and she had covered her face with her 
hands and wept. 

Presently Katie grew calmer; she rose 
from her seat, stirred the tiny fire into 
a bright, warm blaze, and prepared for 
tea. Whilst waiting for the kettle to 
boil she opened a small old-fashioned 
work-box and took out a square glass 
frame. It was the portrait of her father. 
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How well she remembered it being 
taken! She was only ten years old at 
the time; it was her birthday, and in 
the afternoon he took her to Greenwich 
Park, and gave her swings and donkey 
rides to her heart’s content. Finally, 
she coaxed him to have his likeness 
taken and put in a small gilt frame, and 
when it was done she carried it home in 
high childish glee, and for nights lay 
with it wrapped up beneath her pillow. 

Now that all was past and gone; 
never again should she hear her father’s 
voice, nor see his pleasant smile, and 
with a deep-drawn sigh Katie replaced 
the photograph in the work-box and sat 

down to tea. 

Half-an-hour later there came a loud 
knocking at the door, and an impatient 
voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Kitty, Kitty, you live 
here, don’t you? I’ve had such a bother 
to find you out.’”’ Kate opened the door, 
and saw the face ofa light-hearted merry 
girl, who worked in the same factory as 
herself. 

‘‘ Why, Bridget,’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘is 
that you ?”’ 

‘« And who should it be, if it isn’t my- 
self?’’ was the laughing reply. ‘‘ Don’t 
stare as if you saw a donkey standing 
on its hind legs. You never told me 
where you lived, but you see I’ve found 
you out.” 

Nowonder Katie was surprised. Never 
before had she received a visitor in her 
little room; but her companion was quite 
equal to the occasion. ‘‘ If you haven’t 
the manners to give me a chair, why I[’ll 
help myself,’’ and so saying she drew up 
close to the fire and sat down. 

Katie said something about being glad 
to see her. 

‘Don’t tell fibs,’’ was the reply; ‘‘ you 
know you are saying to yourself all the 
time, ‘What in all the world has the 
girl come for?’ Well, I'll tell you. 
You know, or perhaps you don’t know, 
that I go to night-school, and we have 
such a jolly teacher now in our class. 
Last week she told us all to bring some- 
one fresh, so I’ve come for you. Now 
it’s of no use your saying ‘No,’ for I 
shall stick to you like a leach till you do 
go. Come, Kitty,’ she added ina 
gentler tone, ‘‘you know you’ve been 
moping again, you can’t deny that, so 
just put on your things and come with 
me. Hurry up, there’s a good girl.”’ 

Katie hesitated but a minute; she had 
a great dread of strangers, but anything 
would be better, said she to herself, than 
to remain in that little room and nurse 
her gloomy thoughts. Besides, she was 
fond of Bridget; the girl was a universal 
favourite, and more than once she had 
gone out of her way to say a kind word 
to the lonely orphan. Soon she was 
ready and walking with her companion 
quickly along the street, Bridget laugh- 
ing and talking merrily meanwhile. 

In a short time they reached a warm, 
well-lighted room, arranged in classes, 
and with bright coloured pictures on the 
wall. 

Bridget was hurrying up to the other 
end, when, turning round, she saw Katie 
still standing near the door, looking shy 
and nervous. 

‘Wanted, a policeman,’’ she ex- 
claimed in a laughing voice, as she 


seized her by the hand and dragged her 
forward. 

‘‘ What for?’’ asked a girl that knew 
her. 

‘‘To run her in, to be sure,’’ was the 
quick reply. 

‘Miss Johnson,” she added, coming 
up to her teacher, and speaking in a more 
respectful tone, ‘‘]’ve brought you a 
friend of mine, Kitty Morton ; she works 
in our factory. Perhaps you'll be able to 
do something with her as you can’t with 
me. 

The lady smiled; she liked the warm- 
hearted, lively girl, and soon made Katie 
feel at home by her kindly greeting. 

The two girls were almost late. No 
sooner had they taken their seats than 
the bell rang for silence, and a hymn was 
given out. Katie was not prepared for 
this. Her father, though so good- 
natured and kind, was not a religious 
man, and for years she had scarcely 
heard the name of God. Churches and 
chapels, she thought, were not meant 
for working girls, and the one Bible she 
possessed — her mother’s Bible — was 
hidden away at the bottom of a box. 
But she was fond of singing, and, soon ‘ 
catching up the tune, joined heartily in 
the hymn. 

Then followed a prayer—the Lord's 
prayer. Katie knew it well. Whena 
child, she had unthinkingly repeated it 
morning by morning inday-school. But 
how the words came home tc her heart 
that evening! ‘‘ Our Father, who art in 
Heaven.” ‘Our Father’’; she knew 
that God was meant. Was He then a 
Father, a xea/ Father, such as hers had 
been? Did He care for His children? 
Could He really hear them speak? And 
who were His children, and who might 
call Him ‘‘ Our Father’’ ? Such ques- 
tions as these passed quickly through 
her mind, and made. her long yet more 
for him on whose knees she had so often 
sat when a child, and who had been 
both father and mother in one. 

Soon the business of the evening 
began. Books were handed round, and 
the read™g-lesson commenced. Even 
Bridget was quiet, ‘bottling up,” as 
she expressed it. Miss «Johnson would 
allow of no talking, but she made tic 
lesson pleasant and interesting to the 
girls, and they one and‘all enjoyed it. 
Writing followed reading, and more than 
an hour passed)rapidly away. Then 
once again the bell was rung, books 
were gathered up and put in then 
places, and another hymn was given 
out. ATES, 

“She’s going to speak to-night, 
whispered Bridget, nodding in the direc- 
tion of Miss Johnson; ‘the teachers 
take it by turn every month, and she 
began last week.” Katie was silent, 
but she looked at her teacher more ane 
fully than before. She had a gene 
sweet and motherly face, that looked as 
though it had known sorrow of its cio 
It was a face that might be trusted, an 
Katie took to it at once. aa 

When all was silent in the room, rd 
Johnson rose from her seat, and, ei a 
ing on a low platform, commence 
Pe” she said, “I want to remind 
you to-night of something that happene 


long ago. It is the story of a servant 
who was unkindly treated by her mis- 
tress. Poor woman! She was a slave; 
she was not free to leave her situation; 
she was the property of her mistress. 
Harsh words were spoken, all the pleasure 
went out of her life, and, maybe, she 
wished that she might die. Days and 
weeks succeeded each other, and she 
could stand the ill-treatment no longer ; 
she would run away. Seizing the first 
opportunity, she left her mistress’s home. 
She dared not venture into a city; there 


she might be found out and sent back. 


he fled into the wilderness, a lonely 
place, far from any human being, far 
from any human eye. There she sat 
down by a fountain. Perhaps she was 
thirsty, and tasted first of its waters. 
But how desolate she must have felt that 
day! No one to speak to, no one to see 
her, quite alone and very miserable! 
But was she quite alone—did no one see 
her? Suddenly breaking the stillness, 
she heard a voice, and she saw the form 
cf an angel, a messenger from God. 
How he came there she did not know, 
nor does it concern us now what he said 
to her. But when she rose up and left 
that place she called it by a name that 
meant ‘Thou, God, seest me.’ Those 
four words, dear girls, 1 want you to 
remember, for it is about the eye of God 
that I wish to speak to you. The poor 
servant-maid thought no one saw her as 
she ran away from her mistress; but 
one eye watched every step of her path. 
‘The eyes of the Lord are in every place, 
beholding the evil and the good.’ 
Think of that! You and I are never 
alone; God sees all—sees the evil too. 
Have you never done anything of which 
you have felt ashamed, that you would 
not like your friends to know? God 
knew that. 

‘“‘Once there was a large army of men, 
and one single man among them all did 
wrong. Commandment was given that 
cestain things should not be touched, but 
when this man—Achan—saw them, he 
longed to have them for his own. One 
day, when quite alone, he went stealthily 
to the place where they were, and took 
away a handsome garment, and much 
silver and gold. No doubt he looked 
around in all directions to make sure 
that no one was near. But one thing he 
quite forgot—to look up! The eye of 
God was gazing down and saw it all. 
But Achan’s only thought was how to 
hide what he had done. He hurried 
home, and buried his treasures in the 
earth, and no oné knew! But the next 
time the soldiers went to fight they were 
beaten. Very much ashamed, the captain 
asked the reason, and God told him it 
Was-because one man had sinned, and 
He caused it to be found out that Achan 
was the man; and there, before his 
family, before his friends, before all that 
large number of people, Achan had to 
Confess to his sin. 

“Now, dear girls, will you try and 
Teémember this next time you are tempted 
todo wrong, ‘The eye of God is upon 
me; how then can I sin against Him ?’ 
Not that I want you to feel afraid of His 
eye; it isthe eye of a Father who cares 
or you, who will’ help you, who has 
Slven to you every good thing you 
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possess. ButI will speak more of that 
another time. Now will you repeat 
with me the four words, ‘Thou, God, 
seest me’?” 

The girls said the words together and 
knelt for the closing prayer. Not one 
word of that did Katie lose, and as she 
rose from her knees, she said to herself, 
“I suppose Miss Johnson must be one 
of His children; she speaks as if He 
were just here, listening to her.”’ 

Her thoughts were interrupted by a 
laughing voice. ‘‘ Why, Kitty, you look 
as solemn as our forewoman when I ask 
her for a holiday. But, I say,” Bridget 
added in a lower tone, ‘isn’t she just 
nice! JI knew you would like her.’ 
Katie nodded for reply, and just at that 
moment Miss Johnson came down from 
the platform to say ‘‘ Good-bye”’ to her 
class. She gave Katie an affectionate 
invitation to come again, and, as the girl 
moved away to find her hat, took the op- 
portunity of asking Bridget if her friend 
were in trouble, she looked so unhappy. 

“Oh,” replied the girl, ‘‘ she has been 
like that for along time. You see, she 
lives alone by herself, and that’s not 
very lively company. I’m only a bit of 
tough leather, I know,’’ she added, with 
alaugh, ‘and can stand some knock- 
ing about; but as for her, I wonder she 
wasn’t sent into the world ticketed, 
‘Glass, with care.’ ”’ 

The two girls parted at the doorway, 
Bridget mischievously calling out after 
she had gone a few steps, ‘‘ I say, Kitty, 
I told Miss Johnson you were as soft as 
putty, but if you’ll stay out all night, I’ll 
warrant you’ll be hard enough by the 
morning.”’ 

(Zo be continued.) 


OUR BAZAAR. 


A. HEN my sis- 
“ ters and I 
were asked 
to providea 
stall at a 
forthcom- 
ing bazaar the 
proposition was 
received with 
considerable per- 
turbation. We 
had never done 
more than help ina 
very small way be- 
fore, and the idea of 
a stall all to our- 
selves was alarming. 
How should we pro- 
cure enough things 
to stock it? Where 
was the money to 
come from? For it 
must be said we were 
by no means rich 
people, and we girls had quite as much 
as we could manage to make our dress 
allowance suffice, without such a stupendous 
extra outlay as this would involve. 

The bazaar was to be held to procure 
funds for the orphanage of our town. The 
children were in want of new winter dresses, 
and the treasurer was in despair, when the 
committee, as a last resort, decided on holding 
a bazaar without loss of time. Thus it hap- 
pened that my sisters and I, being regular 
visitors and helpers at the orphanage, were 
called upon in so agitating a manner. We 
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could hardly refuse, however, under the cir- 
cumstances, so there was nothing for it but to 
put our shoulders to the wheel and do the best 
we could. 

The other stalls were to be held by ladies 
considerably better off than ourselves; there- 
fore knowing how futile would be an attempt 
to rival their splendour, we decided that our 
stall should be stocked with articles dis-. 
tinguished for usefulness and, if possible, 
originality. 

Nothing is easier than to make up one’s 
mind to be clever and original. Carrying out 
the plan is a rather different matter. When 
we came to begin we found that striking ideas 
and novelties did not suggest themselves with 
the readiness that might have been expected. 
We began by asking a few friends to attend 
a Sewing Bee at our house, and each was re- 
quested to come provided with an original idea, 
and also materials for the carrying out of the 
same. One girl, who was on a visit in the 
country, wrote to say she would be home for 
the meeting, but would not have time to pro- 
vide any work. She was therefore asked to 
collect and bring a quantity of fir cones, dry 
mosses, acorns, lichens, and so on, the uses of 
which will be presently explained. 

The time fixed for the Bee came, and with 
it the girls and their work, but, alas! not very 
many practicable ideas. Several offered sug- 
gestions of great ingenuity, but which had to 
be declined as of no use, and we were deter- 
mined to have nothing that was not really 
useful or ornamental. The first to arrive 
declared she had not one spark of originality 
in her.composition, and was obliged to give 
up the attempt to get anything striking. She 
had brought some good long cloth, to be 
converted into those very practical articles— 
shirts fer boys varying in age from ten to 
seventeen. ‘These, she assured us, would be 
sold before any one had even looked at our 
grand ideas. Her words, though not literally 
fulfilled, were not far wrong, as the shirts 
were all gone, and as many more had been 
asked for before the first day was over. No.2 
was mysterious. She arrived with a large bag, 
and refused to tell anyone what she was 
going to do until she could show the result. 
She requested that she might be allowed to 
work in a small room, which was separated 
only by a curtain from the sitting-room, where 
she would be screened from view, an1 could 
still join in the conversation. A mischievous 
little sister had meanwhile peeped unobserved 
into the bag, and called out that it was full 
of old empty bottles. 

No. 2 snatched it from her, and glanced 
disdainfully at our mirth. ‘Let those laugh 
who win,” said she, and disappeared behind 
the curtain. 

No. 3 came, followed by a boy with a large 
roll of common blankets, brown and grey. 
One of these she spread upon the floor, in- 
forming us that she was the representative of 
Iugh art. She was going to transform the 
domestic blanket into an asthetic rug for the 
centre of a polished floor. All round it, about 
a foot from the edge, was traced a border of 
simple arabesque design, whilst in each corner 
inside the border was a sunflower or two, 
conventionally treated. The border was to 
be outlined in different shades of peacock- 
blue Scotch yarn, the straight lines being a 
dark shade, whilst a paler one was employed 
for the curves and zigzags. The suntlowers 
were worked in their natural rich yellow, and 
the leaves in very subdued and wvnatural 
greens, so, at least, some of the unzsthetic 
company present thought. 

When finished this rug was the envy and 
admiration of us all, particularly as the total 
cost was not more than 5s. or 6s. Some of 
the other blankets were cut up into hearth- 
rugs, piano and door mats, and embroidered 
in designs of the same class. They made an 
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excellent show on the stall, and sold quickly 
for a good price. 

No. 4 brought some remnants of cotton 
sateen, of different colours, and several pairs 
of the smallest-sized cork socks. The larger 
pieces of material were made up into the 
charming little “granny”? sun-bonnets that 
children wear now-a-days, whilst the scraps 
and cuttings she dextrously cut out and 
fashioned into strap slippers for very little 
children. The sateen and lining were first 
cut to the required shape. A tiny design was 
next drawn and worked on the toe of each. 
Material and lining were then joined up the 
back separately, so as to hide the raw edges of 
both. The two were carefully tacked together 
and bound round, top and bottom, with narrow 
ribbon. The cork socks had to be cut down to 
the size required for the soles, as they are not 
procurable sufficiently small. These were also 
bound round with the narrow ribbon, and then 
stitched on to the uppers ; the straps, fastening 

with a button and 
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ea they sold easily for 

three shillings, so 
the profit was con- 
siderable. 

Next came No. 5, 
with her promised 
basket of cones, 
looking hopelessly 
mystified as to what 
she was to do with 
them. We had pro- 
vided for her a piece 
of looking-glass in a 
plain deal frame, 
about fourteen in- 
ches long by ten 
wide, with a ring at 
the back to hang it 
up by. Likewise a 
glue-pot and brush. 

I showed her how 
to pull off some of 
the larger scales 
from the fir cones 
and glue them on asa border round the frame. 
She then added row within row of nutshells, 
acorns, and all her other treasures, filling in the 
gaps and interstices with sprigs of lichen and 
moss. These frames are sometimes finished off 
by varnishing, but we all agreed that the 
effect was so much better unvarnished, that 
we would let well alone and trust to the good- 
keeping qualities of all the varieties that had 
been employed. 

The mirror was so highly approved of that it 
was thought we might safely make several 
more things decorated with the same class of 
natural objects. A fresh supply was sent for 
from the country, which served to ornament a 
variety of brackets, picture-frames, and so on, 
the foundations of which were cut out of 
strong mill-board. One or two of our helpers, 
whose imaginations could not soar above 
plain needlework, followed the lead of 
No. 1, and made sets of underclothing for 
ladies and children. The result of our expe- 
rience is that nothing sells better than these 
under-garments, as they are always useful, and 
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no one will mind paying a good price for = 


them, if they be well and neatly made, parti- 
cularly when the money goes to help a good 
object. 

We had been much exercised in our minds 
to discover the use to which a number of old 
chimney-pot hats were to be put. They had 
been sent to our house in readiness for the 
Bee by a friend, who had begged them from 
hher different acquaintances. The bag of imple- 
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ments’she brought with her contained nothing 
more marvellous than a penknife, a few skeins 
of gold braid, a piece of gold satin, and two 
or three silk tassels of the same hue. Here 
was originality indeed, for not any one amongst 
us could give a clue as to her idea. 

It proved that she meant to strike out some- 
thing new in the fashion of smoking caps, 





MADE FROM A GENTLEMAN’S HIGH HAT. 


without a supply of which I imagine no bazaar 
ever was or ever will be considered complete. 
This enterprising individual cut off the tops of 
the hats, three or four inches down, removed 
the lining and stiffening, and set to work to 
embroider an elaborate design in gold braid on 
the soft beaver, which I must say made excel- 
lent caps, both in shape and appearance. They 
were lined with satin in the usual way, and 
when finished off with a tassel at the top, 
looked both handsome and uncommon. 

Before the rest of our visitors arrived, 
No. 2 appeared from her hiding-place, 
carrying a tray on which were four most 
artistic looking vases. Two were quite 
straight to the top, and of an olive green 
colour; the other two, which were deep blue, 
were shorter and narrowed at the neck. We 
gazed in astonishment, and begged to be told 
to whom we owed this valuable addition to 
our stock. For some time No. 2 was obdu- 
rate, and refused to enlighten us, as a punish- 
ment for our laughter, when she arrived. At 
last, touched by our humble apologies, she 
took us behind the curtain, and then we saw 
the whole mysterious process. 

The two straight vases were truly nothing 
more than “old bottles” with the neck and 
shoulders cut off; the others were empty pre- 
served-ginger jars ; she had covered them with 
two or three coats of oil paint, laid on very 
smoothly, diluting the paint when absolutely 
necessary, with a drop of oil, but using it as 
thick as possible to ensure its adhering to the 
glazed surface. They had to be left on the 
tray till perfectly dry, as, if moved, it would 
be impossible to avoid smearing. The paint 
took several days to dry, but were quite ready 
for the next process by our second meeting a 
week later. This finishing touch consisted of 
embellishing each with a flower or spray of 
flowers, the paint being laid on thickly and 
with as unstudied a look as possible. A tea 
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&£ QUEEN ANNE TABLE, MADE FROM A 
PACKING-CASE., 













rose and a bunch of yellowish chrysanthemums 
were very successful, and whien they were 
finished the vases had all the appearance of 
the Barbotine ware which is so much in vogue 
just now. Another happy venture ‘of one of 
the party was the making of peacock-feather 
fire-grate ornaments, in a very simple and 
economical way. She purchased several Japa. 
nese paper umbrellas, getting them at half 
price, being soiled and faded in colour; also 
four or five bundles of the feathers at 1s. per 
bundle. The stalks of the latter she cut off 
to within a few inches of the eyes, which were 
then stitched on in rows round the umbrella, 
beginning at the outer edge, each row over. 
lapping the other till the centre was reached, 
which was finished off by a tuft of small 
feathers. The umbrellas had to be fixed per. 
manently open, as an accidental shutting would 
be disastrous to the feathers. 





MADE FROM AN EMPTY PRESERVED- 
GINGER JAR. 


It would take too long to describe all the 
things we made, but there were one or two 
more which deserve a passing mention. There 
happened. to be a packing-case, of which both 
top and bottom were unbroken; this, it was 
suggested, would serve for the foundation of 
a fashionable Queen Anne table. We gave a 
carpenter a trifle to make four straight square 
legs of common deal, which we then covered 
with good artistic crétonne. This had to be 
very neatly and carefully done with small uphol- 
sterer’s tacks. The top of the packing-case was 
next prepared, small squares were cut out at 
each corner, in such a shape and size as that the 
legs would just fitin. It was very strongly 
nailed in this position, about half way down 
the legs so as to form a shelf, whilst the other 
piece of the packing-case was used for the top 
of the table. The corners of this latter piece 
were of course not cut out, but were allowed 
to rest on the legs to which it was nailed. 
The shelf and top were covered first with 
brown paper, the wood being coarse and 
rough, and next with crétonne, of which a 
margin of two inches was left hanging 
down all round. This flounce hid all 
joins and untidiness. The only thing 
now needed was a few yards of worsted 


aT fringe to match the crétonne; it was 
A i stitched round the edge of both shelves, 


and our table was complete. I may 
mention that the materials cost §s., but 
the table sold for 25s. 


Another successful venture was the 
making of pretty bathing-dresses. One 
of our party had spent some weeks of 
the summer at a French watering place, 
and had bought there an elegant cos- 
tume, which served for a pattern. It 
was made of thick Bolton sheeting, 
and knickerbockers and tunic were bota 
elaborately trimmed with bands and 
frills of Turkey red twill, and at the 
waist a cord and tassels of red worsted. 
The red twill will stand salt water 
without losing or changing cvlour, an 
looks bright and pretty enough to quite 
eclipse our ordinary clumsy serge dress. 
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‘RHODA AND MAUD WERE WALKING WITH THEIR GUEST.” 


Bathing shoes, to complete the costume, we 
made of coarse canvas, the soles were 
crocheted of thick twine or cord, and on the 
toe was roughly embroidered an anchor or 
some such nautical device in worsted of the 
colour of the dress. 

To several of these bathing costumes was 
added a loose dressing-gown—of which French 
ladies know the comfort so well—to slip 
on directly the bath is over. The shape 
is either like a long sleeveless cloak, or else 
simply a large edition of an ordinary dressing- 
gown. The material is bath-towelling, bound 
La coloured twill to match the bathing- 

Tess. 

It is a great mistake not to provide things 
suitable for gentlemen at bazaars, as they are 
usually quite willing to buy, but very natur- 
ally object to having a number of things 
forced upon them for which they can have no 
Possible use, except to give to their lady 
friends, 

I had often heard complaints on this point, 
and was determined that our stall should not 
be wanting in articles dear to the masculine 

eart, or useful to masculine necessity. But 
such things are certainly difficult to provide 
when one wishes to go beyond the limits of 
cigar-cases, worked slippers, and smoking- 
‘caps. We found bicycling stockings, knitted 
m fingering and ribbed, a very happy 
idea; likewise socks knitted in silk or 
alliance yarn for ordinary wear were much 
appreciated. Beyond these, ornaments of all 
Sorts, waste-paper baskets, prettily trimmed 
with the all-useful Turkey twill and fringes, 
newspaper racks, bought in their plainest 
form and decorated elaborately in the same 
manner, and such like were readily bought. 

nother novelty on our stall were little 
china Jars of ‘pot-pourri, of which a friend, 
happy in the possession of a large garden, 
ad made a quantity during the summer. 


Her recipe is very simple, but the result 
is quite as pleasing as a more elabo- 
rate one. She keeps a jar, containing a 
lump of bay salt, and a tangerine orange 
dotted over with cloves; into this jar she 
throws her roses, and now and then a carna- 
tion, verbena, or any other sweet scented 
flower or leaf, without any preparation what- 
ever, not even drying them unless they are 
really wet. She gives the whole a good stir 
up frequently, and renews the bay salt if neces- 
sary. This deliciously scented combination 
met with a ready sale, particularly as it was 
contained in dainty little Japanese jars, look- 
ing as though they were worth considerably 
more than their price. 

As a sort of appendage to our stall we 
employed one of my young brothers, whom we 
attired as a Spanish water-seller, substituting 
very good lemonade for the water, however. 
He wore a white shirt and over it a little 
black velvet jacket without sleeves, and un- 
buttoned; black knee-breeches, and high 
wash-leather leggings or gaiters. A red 
scarf was wound several times round his 
waist, and the ends tucked in. He wore on 
his head, first, a red handkerchief knotted in 
the nape of the neck, and above that a small 
round black hat, with a rosette at one side, 
and the brim turned up all round. We made 
the hat of cardboard covered with glazed 
lining and the rest of the costume was easily 
arranged. 

The water-cask was at first a difficulty, but 
we surmounted it by the purchase of a little 
empty barrel. This was procured at an oil 
shop for the sum. of 6d., and with a tap fitted 
in it made a capital cask for our purpose. It 
was secured on the Spaniard’s left shoulder bya 
strap passing under the right arm, and three 
or four silver cups borrowed from friends for 
the occasion, were suspended by strings from 
the front of the barrel. Our young Gallego 


was a great success, and such was the demand 
for his refreshing beverage that he had several 
times to retire and have his cask replenished. 

We had also one of the now fashionable 
Fairy Pools,” in which, on payment of 3d., 
the company were permitted to fish. The 
angler, on pulling in his line, finds that he 
has caught a small present, which had been 
hooked on by an assistant hidden behind a 
screen. 

Our stall was decorated with wreaths of ivy 
and dried moss, which showed up the brightly- 
coloured wares beautifully, and the result 
exceeded our most sanguine expectations, for 
everything was sold. We raised enough 
money between us to pay off all our debt on 
the Orphanage. 

Dora Hope. 
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By Saray Doupyey. 





CHAPTER IX. 
SUNDAY. 


DAISY went downstairs to breakfast with 
a firm conviction that something un- 
pleasant was awaiting her. Rhoda, the: 
Doctor, and Miss Daughton were in 
their usual places at the table; Gertrude: | 
Sandon was still in her room, but Maud, 
unusually brisk, made her appearance: 
soon after her cousin. 

‘‘Tt’s a great mistake,’ Maud began,,. 
‘*for people to go into society when they: . 
are not used to its ways. They are sure- 
to do something ill-bred, and make: 
others uncomfortable. That was Gerty's 
remark to me last night.’ 
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“Will Gertrude breakfast upstairs ?”’ 
Rhoda asked. 

‘*Yes; she was knocked up by yester- 
day’s journey, poor darling.”’ 

‘*She seemed bright enough,’’ said 
the governess. 

‘*Oh, Gerty is so unselfish that she 
will never let anyone suspect how 
tired she really is Even when she is 
thoroughly worn out, she tries to be 
pleasant; that’s why she is such a 
general favourite.’ 

‘She is just the kind of girl who ts 
sure to attract attention,’’ remarked Miss 
Daughton. 

**Of course she is. I could see that 
Mrs Alderstone was longing to talk to 
her in the drawing-room last night,” 

cried Maud, with a spiteful glance at 
Daisy. ‘‘ He was trying to make his 
escape from the sofa in the corner, and 
get to her side. I really pitied him.” 

As usual, Daisy grew rosy-red, and 
did not speak. 

Rhoda looked at her, but did not at- 
tempt to stay the torrent of her sister’s 
eloquence, 

‘* Nothing could have been in worse 
taste than Daisy’s behaviour,’’ continued 
Maud, waxing hotter and bolder. ‘It 
was a painful exhibition of ill-breeding. 
I don’t know what our guests can think 
of our newly-arrived relation; they must 
sce, of course, that she has never been 
in good society before.”’ 

Rhoda’s instincts told her in a moment 
that Maud had gone too far. Daisy 
drew in a long breath, and her lips 
parted. But before she could utter a 
word, Dr. Garnett lifted his face from 
his book. 

"You, at any rate, have not profited 
much by being in good society, Maud,” 
he said, in his clearest, coldest voice. 
‘There was no ill-breeding in ny draw- 
ingr-roor last night, but there has been, 
indeed, ‘a painful exhibition’ at my 
breakfast-table this morning.” 

‘But, father, ——’’? Maud began, ex- 
citedly. 

** Silence; we do not want any more 
idiotic remarks. You are clearly in- 
capable of stating facts as they really 
are. Mr. Alderstone is a man of the 
world; he had probably had quite 
enough of your sparkling, frothy friend 
at dinner. He sought Daisy of his own 
free will, and she made no effort to de- 
tain him by her side.” 

** Girls who have led a quiet life are 
easily elated by a little notice,’ said 
Rhoda, sedatcly. . 

‘Your cousin was animated, not 
elated,’’ rejoined the Doctor, icily. 
“You should study words and their 
meanings, Rhoda; it would do you 
good, and help you to express yourself 
more happily.”’ 

That was Rhoda's rebuke for attempt- 
ing to side with Maud against Daisy; a 
tebuke that stung her like a bitter frost 
wind. . 

And then the Doctor laid aside his 
book, got up from the table without 
glancing at anybody, and went out to 
his carriage without another word. 

Daisy was left mistress of the field, 
and she would have been scarcely human 
if she had not secretly rejoiced in the 
discomfiture of her enemies. On their 
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part, they were fully aware of the crush- 
ing defeat they had sustained; Rhoda’s 
face had flushed a dark red, and her 
lips were tightly compressed ; Maud was 
actually shedding tears of mortification ; 
and Miss Daughton was, perhaps, pri- 
vately enjoying the whole scene. Maud 
had inflicted too many stabs on her 
governess to receive any sympathy from 
that quarter. 

Not a sign of triumph was made by 
Daisy. She quietly emptied her coffee- 
cup, and avoided looking at her cousins. 
Miss Daughton was the first to break 
the silence. 


‘‘Have you consulted Miss Sandon 
about the charades?’’ she asked, ad- 
dressing Maud. ‘‘ Your friend is quite 
an authority on matters of that kind, I 
daresay.”’ 

‘‘There hasn’t been time to talk to 
her about them yet,’’ Maud muttered. 
‘‘ But I expect they wiil be a failure; we 
shall be compelled to ask those to act 
who haven’: the least notion of acting !’’ 

Once more Daisy’s lips opened and 
closed again. 


‘‘Have you ever taken part in a 
charade, Daisy?’’ inquired the gover- 
ness, just as they were all rising from 
the table. 

“No,’’ Daisy answered very calmly 
and distinctly. ‘‘I do not know any- 
thing about acting, and I should not 
like to attempt it.’’ 


With that she left the room, and the 
three ladies exchanged expressive 
glances. 

“Your charades are quite safe, you 
see,’’ said Miss Daughton, smiling. 
** Your cousin evidently doesn’t wish to 
distinguish herself in that way.” 


‘‘T suppose she feels that she has 
done enough to annoy us just for the 
present,’’ cried Maud. ‘‘ She has 
managed to make strife in the house- 
hold ”’ 

‘You shouldn't have attacked her so 
savagely,’’ said Rhoda. ‘‘My father 
would not have spoken if you had said 
less. You always go too far.”’ 


‘*T think the Doctor’s family pride 
was touched,’’ the governess remarked. 
‘*We must remember that, after all, 
Daisy*is his own brother’s child; and 
the Garnetts have reason to be proud 
of their descent.” 

‘‘But her mother was a nobody—a 
horrid, low farmer’s daughter!’’ Maud 
said, furiously. 

‘*She became the wife of a gentleman, 
dear Maud, and shared his name and 
social standing. And it appears that 
she was connected with——’”’ 

‘‘The people who lived in the hall! 
O, you believe that romantic story, do 
you? I did not fancy you were quite so 
credulous.”’ 

“‘Really,’’ said Rhoda, demurely, ‘‘I 
think that aunt of Daisy’s must have 
invented the tale. No doubt she gave 
the drawing to Daisy, and told her to 
relate the history when an opportunity 
came. Mamma used to say that people 
of low origin often did that sort of 
thing.”’ 

‘‘Of course,’’ sneered Maud; “it’s 
their way. And it would be quite too 
nice for them if everyone were like 


Miss Daughton, and overflowed with 
faith !’” 

The governess seemed as unmoved as 
usual by this impeftinence ; but she Was 
silent, and soon quitted the room. 

“‘The perfidious, Daughton has gone 
over to the enemy,’’ said Maud to her 
sister. ae, 

‘You will make enemies right and 
left if you affront people so outrage- 
ously,”’ replied Rhoda, with annoyance, 
‘Miss Daughton is a gentlewoman, and 
she is very useful and agreeable in this 
house.”’ 

‘Well, she is paid for being useful 


‘and agreeable.”’ 


“Other governesses were paid too, 
but they never answered our purpose as 
she does.” 

““Hundreds of ladies would be ready 
to jump into her situation, Rhoda, if she 
were to leave us.’’ 

“‘ But my father would not like her to 
go. He says she is always well-bred 
and discreet, and never intrusive. And 
she Movs not do anything to provoke 
you ?’ 

‘* She doesn’t care for me a bit,’’ cried 
Maud. . 

‘Do you expect her to care for you ?” 
asked Rhoda, with more feeling than she 
generally showed. ‘‘JI wonder, some- 
times, Maud, whether you ever realise 
the unnecessary pain you inflict upon 
people. Only the commonest courtesy 
is required of you, and yet you fling 
insults right and left.’’ 

‘*Oh, I don’t think Miss Daughton is 
easily wounded! And, on the whole, I 
fancy she has as much affection for me 
as for you. I know you do not insult 
people, Rhoda, but no one seems to 
care for you. You have no friends at 
all.” 

Rhoda’s dark face flushed. 

“Tt is true,’ she said, ‘‘that I have 
little power of winning affection ; but | 
don’t make people hate me, as you do.” 

‘‘Gerty doesn’t hate me,’’ Maud 
said, gaily, as Miss Sandon entered the 
room. ‘‘How are you now, darling? 
Rested, I hope.” ; 

‘Quite rested,’’ Gertrude answered, 
with her brightest manner. ‘And quite 
ready, dear Maud, to go into the charade 
business.” ; 

‘‘Oh, itissure to beasuccessifyou take 
itinhand!’’ said Maud, rapturously. ‘‘ lo 
my great delight, the familyincumbrance 
declines to have anything to do with 
acting; so we shall have it all to our- 
selves. And you must choose your parts, 
my Gerty, and arrange everything.” 

‘**'You think too highly of my powers, 
dearest,”’ replied Miss Sandon, with her 
prettiest affectation of humility. 

Rhoda looked on, silent and cynical ; 
and yet, although she had an instinctive 
disbelief in Gertrude, she almost envied 
Maud this semblance of a friend. 

One who would have been a real 
friend was near at hand; but Rhoda > 
heart was obstinately closed agains. 
her. Alas, if our hearts are so often 
found closed against our brethren, 1s !t 
wonderful that our Saviour knocks 
vain? We know not what we do when 
we shut out our brother; we think, pe™ 
haps, it is only a human voice oh 
pleading; but it is our Lord Himself who 


issaying ‘‘ Behold I stand at the door and 
knock.’’ And thus we bar ourselves in 
with our selfishness and hardness and 
ignorance, and keep out our Master 
and His blessing. 

“We have engaged Miss Leeson to 
make some of the dresses,’’ said Maud. 
“You said she was very clever, Gerty, 
didn’t you?”’ 

No one noticed that Gertrude’s face 
underwent a sudden change at those 
words. She grew a shade or two paler, 
but answered with perfect self-posses- 
§.00,— aunty) 

‘She can only work under direction, 
Maudie; hers isn’t by any means an 
original mind. How did you manage to 
find out her address ?”’ 

‘If was written on an envelope; I 
picked it up in your room after your last 
visit here. I thought you said she had 
a great deal of talent, Gerty.”’ 

‘“You might have found someone who 
would have answered your purpose 
better, dear Maud.” 

“ Well, it is too late now,’’ said Maud, 
rather impatiently. ‘‘ We have engaged 
her to come and work to-morrow. And 
{ am sure you praised her immensely 
when you were here last. The costumes 
she made were perfectly lovely.”’ 

“It is time to get ready for church,”’ 
said Rhoda, unconsciously coming to 
Gertrude’s relief. 

‘Are you going to church, Gerty?”’ 
Maud asked. 

“Yes, dear, I think I will go,’’ replied 
Gertrude, knowing that if she stayed at 
home Maud would be her companion. 

“ But aren’t yot too tired, darling ?”’ 

‘*Oh, no; I am quite well and strong 
this morning. There are the bells!’’ 
and she tripped away to her room to 
dress, feeling that anything, just then, 
would be better than a /¢e-d-¢éte with 
her dearest friend. 

‘‘Man judgeth from the outward ap- 
pearance,’’ and the external aspect of 
the ladies who came out of Doctor 
Garnett’s house was calm and pleasant 
enough. 

Church bells were ringing ; a clear De- 
cember sun was shining over Portland- 
place, and a thin coating of frost 
glistened on window-sills and iron’ rail- 
ings. The day was fresh and bright, 
and church-goers, young and old, were 
taking their way along the broad pave- 
ment. 

Rhoda and Maud were walking with 
their guest, little realising the disgust of 
Gertrudé at finding herself between two 
tall women. “They quite swallowed 
me up, dear,’’ she wrote afterwards to 
another dearest friend. ‘There was 
not_a morsel of me to be seen, and I 
might have been dressed in anything. 
It was quite too exasperating. I wore 
my black velvet paletét, trimmed with 
deep borders of otter, and a gown to 
match; and a little gipsy bonnet lined 
With palest blue. On my right marched 
Rhoda, as stiff and straight as Lot’s 
wife after her transformation; on: my 
left was’ Maud, with all: her clothes 
badly put on, looking a handsome 
dowdy; as she always.does. Behind us 
Came the governess and that ‘little 
orphan cousin who is so hated by the 
Garnett girls. Between ourselves, this 


SLORIES IN: MINIATURE, 


despised Daisy is not ill-looking, and is 
as Mignon-like as myself. She is fairly 
well-dressed, although her wardrobe is 
scanty; and.she really knows how to 
move, and how to speak. ~ Still, she is 
decidedly a nuisance; and her presence 
in the house is, for many reasons, most 
undesirable.”’ , 

Daisy, walking quietly by Miss 
Daughton’s side, was thinking very 
little about, the trio in front of her. 
Her thoughts had drifted back to old 
Sundays, when she had gone to church 
with her schoolfellows in Bridleton. 

The bell of All Souls: was still keeping 
up its sonorous clang when the Doctor’s 
family went to their pew in the middle: 
aisle. Gertrude hated the bell; it made 


her head ache, she thought, as she ' 


bowed her face reverently over the book- 
board; but her head would have: ached 
just as badly if she had stayed inher 
room. a 

Nobody guessed what a rugged path 
those daintily-shod feet were treading ; 
none suspected that a restless heart was 
beating under the silk velvet. Not far 
from Gertrude sat a woman, still young, 
who had struggled with poverty for many 
a year, and was now thanking God that 
she could earn her own living, and pay 
her own way in the world. To that 
woman, in her plain woollen garments, 
the bell’s loud voice was sweet music ; 
it made an-accompaniment to the psalm 
that she was singing in her soul. The 
great Father was so good to dis poor 
child; He had given her back health and 
strength, so that she could work from 
morning till night. And then, too, He 
had given her this Day of Rest when she 
might come and join in the dear old 
prayers, and lift up her grateful spirit to 
Him. 

‘‘God is so good;’’—ah me, it is the 
cry of those only whose earthly needs 
are few, and whose treasures are laid 
up for them in heaven! 

‘« The secret this of Rest below.” 


(Zo be continzzed.) 


STORIES IN MINIATURE. 


NOT AT HOME. 


OnE of the most celebrated of mathemati- 
cians was also one of the most absent-minded 
of men. 

On going out one forenoon he wrote in 
chalk on his door :—‘*Z am not at home.” 

‘ Some time efter he returned, and just as he 
was about to open his door he was struck by 
the inscription which he had himself written. 
He read it as if for the first time, turned to the 
right about, and redescended the stairs, repeat- 
ing :—“ TI am not at home.” 


WHICH CAN SEE BEST? 


THERE were two short-sighted men in China, 
and their names\.were. Ching and Chang. 
‘Shey were always! quarrellingas to which of 
them could, see best! One day they heard 
that there was'to be-a tablet erected at the 


gate of a neighbouring temple, and they agreed, a dreaming of chivalry amidst a herd of 


to visit it together and put their visual powers 
to the test. 
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Each, however, wished to take advantage of 
the other, so Ching went at once to the temple, 
and looking quite close at the tablet saw an 
inscription with the words—‘‘To the great 
man of the past and the future.” Chang also 
went, but he advanced still closer, and in 
addition to the inscription ‘To the great man 
of the past and the future”? read in smaller 
letters ‘‘ This tablet is raised by the family of 
Ling in honour of the great man.” - 

On:.the day which they had agreed on, 
standing at a distance from which neither 
could read, Ching exclaimed, “The inscription 
is ‘To the great man of the past and the 
future.’ ”’ 

“True,” said. Chang; ‘‘ but you have left 
out a part of the inscription which I can read 
but you cannot, and which is written in small 
letters ‘Erected by the family of Ling in 
honour of the great man.’” 

'«« There is no such ins“ciption,”” said Ching. 

‘“‘ There is,” said Chang. 

So they both grew angry, and after abusing 
one another, agreed to refer the matter to the 
high priest of the temple. He heard the story 
and then quietly said, ‘‘Gentlemen, you are 
both wrong. There is no tablet to read: it 
was taken into the interior..of the temple 
yesterday.” oh 


ON THE BATTLE FIELD. 


_ WHEN Napoleon was flying 
_ «From the field of Waterloo, 
A British soldier, dying, 
-'To his brother bade ‘adieu. 


“And take,” he said, “ this token— 
To the maid that owns my faith, 

With the words that I have spoken 
In affection’s: latest breath.” 


Sore mourned the brother’s heart 
When the youth beside him fell ; 

But the trumpet warned to part, 
And they took a sad farewell. 


There was many a friend to love him 
For that gallant'soldier sighed ; _ 
But the maiden of his bosom, 
Wept when all their tears were dried.— 


Thomas Campbell. 


1 


if 


THE GENIUS OF THE FAMILY. 


‘In the good old times of King Arthur a 
cowherd once came to the King to request 
that he would make his son a knight. _, 

“Jt is a great thing thou askest,”’ said 
Arthur, who inquired whether this entreaty 
proceeded from him or his son. 

The old man’s answer is remarkable. .“‘ From 
my son, not from me; for I have thirteen sons, 
and twelve of them wiil fall to that labour to 
which I put them; but this child will not 
labour for me, for anything that I and my 
wife will do; but always he will be shooting 
and casting darts, and glad to see battles. and 
always, day after day, he desireth of.me to be 
made a knight.” Es 

The King commanded the cowherd to fetch 
all his sons. Twelve of them were shaped 
much like the old man; but the thirteenth 
was not like one of them, either in shape or in 
countenance, for he was much more noble 
looking than any of them. And so Arthur 
knighted him. ; 

This simple story is the history of genius 
whether in the care of boys or girls. Twelve of 
the cowherd’s sons were like himself, but the 
unhappy genius in the: family who perplexed 
and, plagued ‘the cowherd and his wife was 
the youth averse.,to..the common labour, 


cows. 
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That lies in summer flowers, 





To make our own the treasure 


Outlive her fleeting hours. 





In most ungrud 
And make the joys of spring 


BEAUTY is round us set 
See how we spread a net 
To catch the colouring 
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HOW TO MAKE CLEAR SOUP. 


strained it over-night, and 
left it in an uncovered 
vessel in a cool larder, the 
“@y, next question we have to 

* ask ourselves is, “ What 
shall we do with it?” 

There is no room for 
doubt here, no matter 
how we may proceed 
afterwards. The first 
thing to be done is to 
clear away the fat, which 
will have settled in a 
cake on the top of the stock. If the stock 
is a jelly, we may take this off more easily 
if we use a metal spoon which has first been 
dipped into hot water, and after we have 
taken off as much fat as we can in this way, 
we must wipe the jelly and the basin with the 
corner of a napkin which has been wrung out 
of hot water. 

It is said that people learned in cookery 
know of five hundred different kinds of soup. 
If this be true, it is probable that a large pro- 
portion of these soups are so much like each 
other that ordinary people could not discover 
the points of difference between them. It is 
also probable that a goodly number are made 
of clear soup. Besides, cooks who can make 
good clear soup can make all kinds of soup; 
and therefore we will begin our lesson now by 
describing the process of clarification. 

Soup is sometimes made clear with white of 
egg, and sometimes with raw lean meat, beef, 
or veal, the medium in each case being the 
same—albumen. 

I daresay you remember that when we were 
talking about boiling meat we said that we 
put meat which was to be eaten into boiling 
water for two or three minutes, in order that 
the albumen might harden on the outside and 
form a sort of shield to keep in the goodness 
of the meat. When we boil the raw meat in 
thestock the albumen hardens as before, but 
being mixed with the liquid it takes the im- 
purities contained there with it, and all are 
collected in a mass together, and can be 
Strained away, 

We must not suppose, however, that it 
makes no difference whether we use white of 
eggs or lean meat in clarifying soup. Lean 
meat enriches soup, white of egg impoverishes 
it; and it is more profitable to clarify weak 
stock with lean meat than it is to clarify strong 
stock with white of egg. 

As to the quantity of meat to be used for 
clarification, that must depend on the weight 
of meat employed in making the stock, not 
upon the measure of liquor which we have at 
our disposal. The proportion of meat needed 
for clarification is half a pound of lean meat 
tor every two and a half pounds of meat used 
i making the stock, and the quantity of lean 
meat needed would be no less if in making 
ai we had used half a pint only of water 
© the ponnd of meat. Indeed, if the liquid 
were very strong we should find it an advan- 
tage ‘o mix about a teaspoonful of white of 
€88 with the raw meat, because strong liquids 
7 more difficult to clarify than thin ones. 

e ‘g will, therefore, suppose that we have 
es made with two pounds and a half of 

: at, and that we are going to clarify it with 
fat a to of lean meat freed entirely from 

we skin. How should we proceed P 
ie must first cut the meat into very small 
oe (if we have such a thing we may pass 

Tough the sausage machine instead), and 





AVING prepared our stock, - 


By PHILLIS BROWNE. 


put with it a carrot, a turnip, and the white 
part of a good-sized leek, or, wanting this, 
an onion, but a leek is much the more delicate 
in flavour of the two. Of course, we must 
wash: the vegetables, scrape the carrot, and 
cut the turnip and the leek into small pieces. 
We may add also a stick of celery, half a bay 
leaf, a sprig of thyme and parsley, and half a 
dozen peppercoms. 

We now pour the stock, already freed from 
fat, very steadily into a perfectly clean sauce- 
pan, being careful always not to disturb and 
also to leave behind any sediment there may 
be at the bottom of the vessel. We put the 
saucepan on a quick fire, stir the chopped 
meat and the flavouring ingredients into it, 
and keep stirring until a froth begins to form 
on the liquor. We thenstop stirring at once, 
wait until the liquor rises high, draw the pan 
back instantly, and let it stand at the side of 
the fire for a quarter of an hour or so. 

If we now take a little of the liquid ina 
silver spoon we shall find that part of it is 
bright and clear, and we can see the silver 
through it ; the other is a sort of curd, mixed 
with vegetables and meat. This curd is the 
albumen which has hardened and gathered 
the impurities which were in the soup with it, 
and this it is which must be removed by 
straining. 

Whilst the liquor is standing by the side 
of the fire we may prepare the strainer. A 
jelly bag is not the best thing we can take, 
because we want to pour the liquid in gently, 
and it is awkward to do this with a deep jelly 
bag. Better to take the thick flannel of which 
the jelly bag would have been made, wring it 
out of boiling water, and tie it to the four 
legs of a chair which has been turned upside 
down ona table. The vessel for the soup can 
be placed underneath the flannel, and the 
liquor can be poured on slowly and gently so 
as not to disturb the scum, which will serve 
as a filter for the soup. Now, if my directions 
have been followed exactly I am quite sure 
that a beautifully bright, clear soup will be 
obtained, and one that will taste pleasantly 
also when it has been boiled up again with 
salt and a small piece of sugar. 

Perhaps girls feel inclined to ask, Must the 
flavouring ingredients be put into stock which 
has already been flavoured when it was made ? 
Yes, they must. The quantities here given 
are for flavoured stock. If the stock were not 
flavoured at all, a larger proportion of vege- 
tables would beneeded. One secret of having 
well-tasting soup isto letit be freshly flavoured. 
The vegetables are put in here to revive the 
flavour, and the flavour needs reviving after 
the stock has been all night in the larder. 
Otherwise the soup will have a stale taste, 
which wiil be anything but agreeable. 

I may say in passing that it is this necessity 
for reviving the flavours which makes the difh- 
culty with tinned soups. People often say 
that tinned soups taste of the tin, or, in other 
words, the flavour is stale. If they would take 
the trouble to boil a few fresh flavourers with 
a small quantity of fresh stock, and add this 
either strained, or in the case of suredés rubbed 
through a sieve, to the soup which is in the 
tin, they would find that the tinned taste was 
scarcely perceptible. 

One point must be carefully noted in clear- 
ing soup, and that is—the cook must stop 
whisking zzstantly when the scum begins to 
rise; also, the pan must be drawn back as 
soon as the liquor bubbles. If the liquor is 
whisked too long, or boiled too long, the 


scum may sink down again, and the soup will 
be spoiled. 

Another point to be noted is that the soup 
must not be clarified the day before it is 
wanted, or it will become cloudy with stand- 
ing. 

It is astonishing what a number of soups 
may be made of this clear soup. Sago, rice, 
macaroni, vermicelli nouilles, pearl barley, 
tapioca, and semolina may all be boiled 
separately, then dropped into it, and the soup 
will then be called after the name of the 
distinctive ingredient. When spring veget- 
ables, young turnips, carrots, or leeks are put 
into clear soup it becomes grimtanzére, or 
spring soup. When these same vegetables 
are softly stewed in butter and cut into shreds 
it is judienne. When savoury custard (cut 
into diamonds or stars} is put into it, it is 
soup royale. If Brussels sprouts are intro- 
duced it is Flemish soup ; if crusts of bread, it 
is créute a pot; if homely vegetables, it is 
soup a la paysanne; if poached eggs, it is 
Colbert’s soup. And so we might go on. 
jadiniére, brunotse, chiffonade, macédoine, 
nivernaise, and others are all clear soup, with 
very slight differences. 

If there are any girls belonging to this class 
who try to follow my instructions and make 
some clear soup in the way I have described, 
I know quite well what the result will be- 
The soup will be excellent, bright, clear, and 
good, but they will feel that it has been a 
great trouble to make. I should not be 
surprised if their state of mind were similar 
to that of the charity-boy mentioned in 
“ Pickwick,’’ who, when he got to the end of 
the alphabet, said, ‘‘ Whether it is worth 
while going through so much to learn so little 
is a matter of taste. J think it isn’t.” After 
all, important as cookery may be, there are 
other things to be done in the world, and 
though we might be willing to make the best 
clear soup for high days and holidays, it is 
more than probable that few would be able to 
give the time to it very often. Therefore, it 
will be an advantage to learn an easier and 
cheaper way of preparing it, so as to achieve 
very nearly, though not quite, as satisfactory 
a result. 

The easier method is to use stock made of 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat, instead of stock 
from fresh meat. A small quantity of this 
extract dissolved in a little boiling water will 
supply a clear straw-coloured liquor, which 
tastes quite sufficiently of meat, and which 
may easily be converted into excellent soup. 
Of course the difficulty here is the flavouring. 
We must so flavour this extract of meat 
stock that no one shall know what it was, but 
shall, if they think anything at all about the 
matter, regard it as a matter of course that 
the stock for the soup was made in the usual 
way, “with trouble and charges,” to use an 
expression of Izaak Walton’s. 

‘Whatever vegetables are used in flavouring 
this soup must be cleansed thoroughly and 
boiled separately. A little soaked gelatine 
may be boiled in the liquid, which must be 
skimmed thoroughly ; and as soon as it tastes 
pleasantly, and before the vegetables are soft, 
the liquid must be strained off for use. 

As to what flavourers we are to use in mak- 
ing the stock, the question must be answered 
by another—What flavourers can we get al 
the time? We need not always make our 
soup exactly alike. When we once get the 
idea we can vary the flavour according to the 
ingredients at our command. Supposing we 
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want a small quantity of soup for a srtall 
family, let us flavour a pint of water pleasant!y 
and rather strongly by boiling in it the white 
part of a leek, six or eight fresh pepper-corns, 
and a stick of celery, or a small pinch of 
celery seed tied in muslin; a turnip, a small 
carrot, and a little parsley can be added, if 
liked, or an onion with one or two cloves may 
be used instead of the leek. 

We must cleanse and prepare the vegetables 
before using. Also we must remove the scum 
from the liquid as it rises, and boil in it about 
a teaspoonful of good gelatine which has been 
soaked in water for awhile; then we dissolve 
asmall quantity of extract of meat in fresh 
boiling water (I cannot say exactly how 
much, because extract of meat varies in 
quality —about a teaspoonful), strain the stock 
in which the vegetables were boiled, mix the 
two together, and add salt until the liquid 
is coloured sufficiently and tastes well. It 
should not be over brown, and it should not 
taste specially of the dissolved extract, but 
rather of a combination of meat and vegetables. 
When wanted make it hot, and the soup is 
ready. When they are to be had, a handful 
of green peas or a little carrot and turnip finely 
shred and boiled separately are a great addi- 
tion to thissoup. A tablespoonful of crushed 
tapioca may be simmered in it till clear to 
make a change, or it may be thickened with 
arrowroot. Perhaps girls feel inclined to say, 
What a small quantity you have made; 
there will not be enough!” Quite enough 
for a small family—that is, for four or five 
people. One reason why English people do 
not like soup is, that when they make it at all 
they make it in such large quantities that they 
get tired of it before it is finished. ‘They 
have an idea thatif they make soup at all they 
must make a gallon. A gallon of soup! why, 
it would be enough for twenty people. If 
four persons were compelled to drink it day 
after day until it was finished, they would ever 
afterwards s:y they did not like soup. Let 
me advise girls to make a quart of soup to 
begin with, and if it is liked they can make 
a quart of another kind another day. 

Fresh herbs are excellent for flavouring 
soup; tarragon leaves especially impart a 
delicious and quite unique flavour, although it 
is with tarragon as: with celery seed—a very 
little goes a long way. Shalots and leeks 
are always to be preferred to onions when they 
can be obtained; they are more delicate in 
flavour. A ham bone is a perfect treasure for 
flavouring, but if we use it we must clarify 
the soup with a little lean meat or a tea- 
spoonful of white of egg. Mushroom ketchup 
and prepared sauces, too, are valuable helps 
for flavouring soups when used very sparingly, 
but a soup ought not to taste of mushroom 
ketchup above everything. There is still 
another way of making clear soup, and that is 
by boiling broth toa glaze, adding water, and 
simmering gently. 1 fear, however, that space 
will not allow me to describe this now, besides 
which it is a little difficult for amateurs. I 
must, therefore, advise girls to try the plans 
we have been speaking of. In our next 


lesson we will try to make thick soups and 
purces. 














THE GIRL’S. OWN PAPER. 


MY TREASURES. 


A BALLAD STORY. 
Words by Netra. Music by Henry PARKER. 


H yes, I have quite 
enough now. We 
shall be sure to find 
something suitable 
among these,’’ ex- 
claims a gay young 
voice, whose owner 
has been for the 
last hour busily 
turning over the 

engravings and sketches 

in my portfolio; ‘and 

now,” she continues, ‘“ having 
served my own purpose, I must 
run away. I will take great 
care of those you have lent 
me, and I think I have arranged the others 

just as I found them—but, dear me, where did 
this old book come from, and what is it ? Oh, 
some collection of the children’s, I suppose,” 
this after a hasty glance. ‘‘ Well, that will do 
here,” and so after placing the well-worn 

volume on the top of the other books, my 

light-hearted visitor departs, leaving me to 
spend the rest of the evening with my silent 
companions, my books and my work. 

But, some way, I do not seem quite in 
the mood to settle down to any regular 
occupation. The sketches we have been 
turning over, copies of pictures seen, or 
places visited in days gone by, the endless 
questions and girlish comments of my visitor, 
have brought back to my memory so vividly 
the pains and pleasures of the time of which 
we learn vaguely to speak as “long ago,” 
that I find it impossible to argue myself into 
the same calm, self-indulgent mood in which 
my girl-friend had found me. 

There lies my book, a new work by a 
favourite author, to whose perusal I have 
looked forward asa pleasant ending to a busy 
day. There stands my desk and the open letters 
I really ought to answer, but, I feel ready for 
neither one or the other, and yet an hour ago 
I was so interested in both. 

Ah me! it is very difficult always to let 
the ‘dead past bury its dead,” and the sight 
of the old book, for which in the opinion of 
others, any odd corner will do, has banished 
the present, and my memory and I have gone 
back to old scenes and old friends. 

Not quite willingly, for life is too rapid 
nowadays to leave us much time for retrospec- 
tion, I yield to temptation; and, taking up 
the little volume with the worn binding and 
frayed edges, I begin softly turning over its 
pages. Yet there is little néed to look, for I 
know its contents so thoroughly that I often 
find myself, in the winter evenings, half un- 
consciously repeating some lines, or smiling 
at the remembrance of some quaint drawing 
my book contains; but sometimes we may 
spare an hour for what ‘* has been,” or (saddest 
of all words that human lips can utter) “what 
might have been.” 

Slowly I turn over a few pages, each one 
bringing back in vivid colours the recollection 
of some pleasure or some sorrow that Time 
has long effaced or healed, as Time has power 
to do when hearts are young; and then 
for a few moments I pause, for the book talls 
open as it has often done before, and my eyes 
rest on a bold but imperfectly-drawn sketch of 
a wild-looking landscape, with a stunted tree 






-and an old tumble-down hut in’ the fore- 


ground. That is a memento of one of my 
childish troubles, when, impatient of control, 
and with a firm belief in each other’s know- 
ledge of the locality, the young artist and my- 
self started off to ‘‘ make a picture ” of that 


, comes ‘back. 


solitary hut, concerning which we had man 
wild fancies. As our elders would have "ea 
dicted, the expedition ended in a severe fright 
some hours of hunger, and (though we never 
confessed to these) a good many tears; but 
sleepy and half-starved as I was brought 
home, I kept the little sketch, with the 
gift of which my companion had tried to 
console me. The boy artist has done good 
work since then, and every year I see 
his pictures ‘‘on the line” at the Academy 
but never has pencil or brush of his produced 
anything that is more valued than is his little 
sketch in my old book. Next in order comes 
a card on which are written a few words in 
imitation of print, whilst in the middle j; 
something that no one could guess to be what 
it really is, a scrap of hair; real golden hair 
such as the old masters loved to paint. It was 
cut off and gummed on that card by the 
chubbiest fingers belonging to the rosiest, 
roundest little maiden that ever gladderei 
mortal sight. Well, that was many years ago, 
and now the same fingers, chubby no longer, 
write fierce diatribes concerning most things 
and most people, and the rosy lips are drawn 
into a frown, but the golden hair will be 
golden, and will curl in spite of the system of 
repression to which it is subjected, so perhaps 
the heart out of whose bitterness the mouth 
speaketh may be softened in time; at least, 
those who like myself know something of the 
trials that lie between childhood and worat- 
hood can afford to be pitiful and wait. Then 
covering the whole of the next page is a sheet 
of paper with an edge gilt once, almost black 
now, on which are written some vers«s in 
which years ago I and the dear ones who 
formed the “we” of my childish days, saw 
rare promise of great things to be done in ths 
future. Well that future has come, the young 
poet of the past is a man now, with cares ani 
responsibilities like other men, but his great 
poem is unwritten, his fame unwon. Some- 
times I wonder if the old ambition has quite 
died out, but I never ask. I am content t) 
know that the poet’s simple faith, the poet's 
unaltering love for all things good and true, 
still exist, though the rest be but a dream. 
So with gentle fingers I turn over, one by 
one, the leaves of my old book, sometimes 
smiling a little as its pictured or written pages 
bring back to my mind some half-forgoticn 
jest, though the next moment the smile m-y 
die out, as I look with dim eyes on some worl 
or sketch my tears have long ago marked. 
Thus I go on until I come to two or three 
pages, covered with cards, remarkable for the 
profusion of forget-me-nots and true fovers 
knots with which they are adorned, ani 
the extravagant verses written upon them 
—verses which even now I should ant 
like anyone else to read; they are ‘9 
wild in their flattery,so faulty in their con- 
struction, so doubtful in rhyme and metre, 


. though there was a time when I regarded 


them with respect akin to admiration. 

Poor Charlie! and:to think that all this 
boy and girl love ended in nothing. To think 
that we have been parted so long, we might 
pass each other as strangers, though 1 know 
wherever you are you will have a kindly 
thought for n.e, as I have for you. 

Then there is a very different card. One 
with a delicate border, over which an artist 
might love to linger, but 


“Tt speaks of a vanished friendship, 
a Cn 
That can never be mine again, 


and asI look upon it some of the old pan 
Perhaps there were faults a 
both sides; I think there were. Perhaps 12: 
the one possessed more faith, the other ee 
patience, it might have been different, but ee 
it is too late to alter here. Elsewhere 
wrong may one day be made right; I hope- 

know it will. 
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And then this piece of coarse grey paper, 
on which. are written a few lines in pencil. 
Just a good wish for my birthday, that, 
whether glad or sorry, whether busy or idle, 
the writer never forgets. How proud I was 
when the news of that victory came! How 
little I knew of what I read, except that one 
name was specially marked for praise. How 
I treasured that piece of paper when it 
reached me later on, and with what reverent 
fingers, some months later, I turned over the 
coveted cross with which England rewards 
her bravest sons, to read its simple inscription, 
‘For Valour.” Had I not reason to be proud 
of the friendship that could remember even 
on the dawn of a great battle ? 

Once more I turn over a few pages, each one 
speaking to me in a silent language that goes 
directly to my heart, though to anyone else 
my poor old book might seem very unlikely to 
corjure up such visions of the past. 

At last I pause, and a smile comes to my 
lips, as it always does at the thought of my 
careless, merry, danger-loving sailor brother, 
the boldest, blithest laddie that ever faced a 
storm or an enemy. No one but Dick could 
have bought that card. No one but Dick, 
having been deluded into doing so, would 
have had the courage to send it. Of course 
the zdea is good. ‘Quite in keeping with 
your poetical proclivities,’ as Dick trium- 
phantly assured me, ‘hearts for fidelity, an 
anchor for hope.” But then the hearts need 
not have been so large and so red, or the 
anchor so small and so intensely blue. Ah! 
my sailor laddie, if you live till your hair turns 
white and your step grows slow, you will never 
be anything but a great simple-minded child. 
And so your card finds a fitting place beside 
this one all bright with crimson and edged 
with gold, that was brought to me early one 
morning by a little white-robed figure, with 
bare feet, whose eagerness quite banished the 
carefully learnt little speech. So I know it 
was, what my card still tells me, ‘‘for dear 
mother with baby’s love.” I had to guess the 
rest. Years have gone by since then, so my 
baby is a baby no longer; but for her and for 
me the crimson and the gold, and the love 
they betoken, are as bright as they were in 
the days gone by. 

Then in its turn that vision fades away, and 
my eyes grow dim, as I look ona card that 
came to me “bent and broken,” with its 
long, long journey from that far-off tropical 
land where the flowers boast such gorgeous 
colours, though to Europeans life amongst 
them is one long misery. -The blossoms and 
the leaves pressed by careful fingers on that 
sheet of thick paper still keep some of their 
bright hues, but, even before my eyes rested on 
them, others like them were growing in their 
wild luxuriance over the grave where the brave 
heart and the busy hands were at rest for ever. 

And so in my little book, with its record 
of pleasure and pain, the story of my life is 
written. Not to others, perhaps, would ‘My 
Treasures” speak. They are mine—mine only, 
and for me they bring back the memories, half 
sorrowful, half sweet, that may come to others 
with the faint scent of the lime blossoms, the 
sight of an old picture, the sound of a half- 
forgotten song, or even the jingle of a nursery 
thyme, and if “My Treasures” cannot in 
reality bring back to me the time when my 
hopes and my heart were young, I can at 
least live those days over again in my waking 
dreams, 

“ As I tenderly turn the pages 
Of the volume wherein they lie.” 
NELLA PARKER. 
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A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


EVERAL days 
“4 had passed 
x since the 






accident with 
the pony-car- 
riage. Ruby 
was able to limp 
about in the 
garden and 
shrubbery, feed- 
ing a young 
"& HP family of chick- 

vet ens in whom she 
took fond interest, and tending her pet 
flowers. As for Ella, she looked remark- 
ably well for a young lady who had seen 
a ghost so lately, as she sat in the girls’ 
morning-room, helping herself liberally 
from a box of French chocolate which 
stood at her side. 

Both girls had come out of their mis- 
fortunes on that memorable evening 
much better than might have been ex- 
pected. In the first place, Ruby had 
been picked up by some neighbours, who 
had been returning home from a dinner- 
party, soon after Ella left her, and had 
been carried in much ease and comfort 
in a brougham and pair to the very door 
of the Priory, which her kind friends, 
acquaintances of Mr. and Miss Lind- 
hurst, had to pass on their way. The 
pony, the author of all the mischief, was 
led home in grand state by a liveried ser- 
vant belonging to the above-mentioned 
brougham, a proceeding which was no 
doubt very soothing to his injured pride. 

When Ella had recovered from her 
fainting-fit, she had exercised greatly 
the minds of Miss Nancy and Mrs. 
Tredwell, who were hanging over her, 
by strange words about the churchyard 
and a white figure. Miss Nancy had 
evinced a decided inclination to follow 
Miss Ringwood’s example and go off 
into an attack of severe hysterics. Mrs. 
Tredwell had shaken her head and ob- 
served, with a deep sigh— 

‘‘Ah! poor dear; my sister was took 
exactly so one morning, quite unexpected, 
twenty years ago; and she was dead in 
three hours and forty minutes. I mind 
it well, and I had such a nice black 
frock for her funeral.”’ 

But as soon as Ruby came and seated 
herself beside the patient, and took 
her hand and laid her head upon her 
shoulder, she began to gather from Ella’s 
words something of what had really 
happened. 

By degrees Ella, her fear growing 
gradually less and less as she looked up 
into Ruby’s face, from which she was 
learning to draw, with but a glance, 
health and strength, told her story; 
while they all listened in extreme wonder. 
Mrs. Tredwell and the whole chorus of 
maid-servants were disposed to take the 
matter comfortably in at once as an 
incident of the supernatural, which they 


should always be able, to their great joy 
and satisfaction, to narrate to their awe- 
struck friends in solemn dignity; and 
they all felt it to be a real, personal 
injury when Mr. Lindhurst, coming for- 
ward, declared his intention of sending 
to the Bryants’ cottage immediately to 
find out the real solution of the mystery. 
The maids all expressed loudly. their 
utter inability to perform such a behest of 
their master, each stating that she should 
die of the cold shudders or drop right 
away if she went outside the doors this 
evening; but the stable-boy, who had 
been called up to fetch the doctor for 
Miss Ringwood should he be needed, 
consented to go on the dangerous errand 
for sixpence,’provided he could get his 


' faithful comrade, the gardener’s son, to 


accompany him. That doughty cham- 
pion agreed to the proposal on the 
promise of half the sixpence being de- 
livered over to him to spend in sweets, 
and so the pair went together. 

When they reached the Bryants’ 
cottage the appearance of the ghost was 
soon cleared up. Ben Bryant was given 
to walking in his sleep, and this tendency 
had increased since the trouble of mi: d 
and extreme sorrow caused by his sister's 
death. On the night in question he had 
risen from his bed, and gone in his sleep 
to visit Bessie’s grave, for he had becn 
dreaming of her funeral. The result of 
the boy thus leaving his warm bed for the 
cold night air was a severe illness, but 
he ultimately completely recovered. Such 
was the end of Ella’s ghost story. 


“Don’t you think you would have 
been frightened, Ruby, if you had been in 
my place in the churchyard that night :”’ 
asked Ella, as they were sitting together 
this morning. 

‘‘T should have been startled, no 
doubt,’’ answered Ruby, her bright 
earnest face looking up from her book 
as she spoke. ‘‘It was enough to give 
anyone aturn, as Mrs. Tredwell would 
say, but I should not have thought it 
could be Bessie; she is with One who 
loves her too well to let her come 
back again to this world of sin and 
sadness.”’ 

“T did not think of it in that light 
before,’’ said Ella, a graver and sweeter 
look than usual coming into her eyes ; 
‘‘ideas like those would keep us always 
from being afraid of ghosts, or from ay 
alarm of that sort.’’ 

“It is not an idea, Ella dearest, it is 
a truth,’’ replied Ruby, simply. 

Ella did not make any answer to those 
last words; she sat still with her eyes 
cast down, and with that same unusual, 
serious expression in them, and Ruby 
was returning to her book, when Mr. 
Lindhurst appeared at the door of the 
room. 

“Ruby,” he said, ‘‘I want you for a 
minute.”’ 

She ‘rose, and followed him into his 
study. 

‘‘ The time ‘is come, Ruby,’’ began tke 
old gentleman as soon as they were 
alone together, ‘‘ for you to receive your 
salary as Ella’s companion; I am going 
to pay you the first half-year to-day.” 

Ruby’s first fecling on hearing these 
words was a-thrill of girlish pride and 
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pleasure at the thought of being the 
possessor of some money actually earned 
by herself; though, as has been before 
said, she was a sort of governess in the 
family of the relations she had been 
living with before she came to the Priory, 
she had never received any remunera- 
tion for her services. Her next thought 
was, however, something much better 
than this. It was, ‘‘ How much good I 
will try to do with this money, which will 
be all entirely my own.” 


Mr. Lindhurst now proceeded to lay a 
little heap of gold on the table at Ruby’s 
side. She put her hand on it with an 
eager, sunny smile, but when she came 
to look closer at it she exclaimed, 


‘*Oh! Mr. Lindhurst, you must have 
made a great mistake. Just see what 
you have given me.”’ 


‘*No, it is no mistake,’’ he answered 
quietly. ‘‘ When you first came, I know 
Nancy told you you were to have only so 
much; but, Ruby, you are so much to 
Ella that I have doubled what was pro- 
mised you.” 

‘‘But, really, guardian, I am not 
worth so much,’’ she cried earnestly. 
‘‘Oh! do please take some of it back; 
I feel that I ought not to have it.’’ 


‘Don’t be foolish, Ruby, child,’ said 
the old gentleman, witha half smile, yet 
speaking rather sharply, ‘‘ whatever I 
give you it is quite right you should 
have, be sure of that. Take your money, 
and try to learn to spend it well.’”’ 


Ruby did not know what more to say 
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after words like these; so she thanked 
him and left the room. 

Throughout the long golden summer 
which followed that trst spring of the 
two girls at the Priory, Ruby was going 
through a sort of new educational expe- 
rience which it was hard for her to 
bear. Her whole position was not 
exactly one calculated to make a young 
girl’s character develop easily and 
beautifully ; she held, in a measure, the 
situation of a dependent, and yet the 
ample funds with which Mr. Lindhurst 
from time to time supplied her, as her 
due salary, were suited to the daughter 
of a gentleman, who could leave his 
child a good independent fortune. The 
money which Ruby now possessed and 
the mystery which, in a certain way 
she always felt to be hanging about her, 
made her, as was but natural, a little 
forward and self-reliant for her age, and 
these were just the faults that Miss 
Nancy visited with the most flaming 
wrath in young people. She did not in 
the least know, as many kindly, sensible 
women would have done, how to make 
music in the young girl’s nature. Far 
from that, whenever the two had any- 
thing to do with each other the result 
was always discord. 

Ruby’s money also brought her many 
troubles and disappointments at this 
period. She began, inher youth and 
inexperience, to be very wide and indis- 
criminate in her charities; she believed 
every tale of sorrow that she heard, and 
fancied that all poor people must be more 
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or less good and noble, simply because 
they were poor. The result of this was 
that she was often taken in by false 
stories of distress, and when she foung 
this out she was proportionately angry 
and cast down. She had no one to 
teach her prudence and long-sufferance 
in this sort of work for God, and so she 
was discouraged and daunted by the 
failure of her efforts in God’s cause jn 
this direction. 

Thus she came to form all sorts of 
harsh judgments about human nature, 
She would take an old woman a present 
of tea, and would hear afterwards that 
the dame had calmly thrown her gift, 
after she was gone, out of window, be- 
cause she had much better in the house, 
She began to teach a class at the village 
school, fully believing, at first, that every 
child around her was a little wonder of 
goodness ; but when she found out that 
one of her pupils had told her an un- 
truth, she quite changed her opinion, 
and came to the conclusion that all 
children were deceitful. And yet it was 
very foreign to little Ruby’s sweet nature 
to cherish this kind of thoughts and feel- 
ings, and she would cry when she was 
alone, and long for some one to show 
her where her mistake was in all she 
did, and try to please her Master in 
heaven ; for she was certain there must 
be a mistake somewhere; she did not 
know whether it was in herself or in 
those around her. 

Unluckily, none of her companions at 
the Priory was formed to be a kind, 
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“ *RUBY,’ SAID HE, ‘I WANT YOU FOR A MINUTE.’ ” 


HOW TO 


guiding friend to her. Miss Nancy, as 
has just been said, was always antago- 
nistic to her; Ella, though she was very 
fond of her, had no breadth of brain and 
heart, no high religious principle which 
could make her able to give light to 
Ruby, for she had none herself, or at 
least only a little dawning glimmer, 
which had come entirely from Ruby. 
As for Mr. Lindhurst, with all his real 
_ affection for his second ward, as he now 
always called Ruby, he was not the 
erson to be a judicious friend to her at 
this time. He had begun, thus late in 
life, to see all the errors of his own past 
career, and to do his best to remedy 
them; but he had no faculty for leading 
others into the right path. Many of his 
old failings were still hanging about 
him, and he would sometimes make 
unkiad, cynical remarks that did Ruby 
no good. 

But still Ruby clung to, and read over 
and over again, her mother’s letter, and 
still she felt a vague, yet confident 
assurance that, were that mother now 
upon earth, she would make everything 
plain and bright for her. Daily the gurl 
prayed for more light, and daily, amid 
her errors and failings, she groped after 
the hand of her Father above; and that 
hand, though she could not yet see it, 
was shaping her path for her, leading 
her onward to fields of fruit and sun- 
shine. 

(Zo be continued.) 


HOW TO IMPROVE ONE'S 
EDUCATION. 


HE numerous 
readers of 
; THE GIRL’s 
Own PaPER 
must vary so 
much in age, 
position, and 
education, 
not possible to 
v write on such a subject 
\ as we have chosen 
gq exactly in the way that 
j will give most satisfac- 
tion to everyone. 
Nevertheless we will 
undertake to say that 
no girl who carefully 
reads what follows on 
the question of self- 
improvement will regret 
having done so; on the 
contrary, it is hoped that 
each one will be either 
refreshed, or en- 
couraged, or stimulated to adopt at once one 
of the methods here suggested for increasing 
cr own usefulness. 
The subject of « Finishing Schools ” will be 
a familiar one to many. In all probability 
some who read this will already have left such 
an establishment, with a “finished” educa- 
tion ; it is hoped to attract and rouse these to 
the reality, that as long as we live we shall 
nd something to learn, and that our life and 
our education must terminate at the same time. 
rey are also probably many among our 
abil ets who regret that they have not been 
¢ to enjoy the privileges that a dear friend 
et enjoyed, so far as early teaching is con- 
ele More than this, that circumstances 
€ arisen to cause a gap in educational work 






just at a time when the mind is most ripe to 
receive instruction. Perhaps, too, during this 
unfortunate period much-with which one was 
once familiar has been lost,. hopelessly lost, it 
seems. Let these remember that it is never 
too late to. learn, and that much can be done 
in the way of making up deficiencies in early 
education by patient and persevering study. 
One’s own desire and strength of purpose are 
large factors in such work: we hope to guide 
the way and encourage those who are patiently 
plodding on. 

Another class of readers, possibly not a very 
small one, if one could hear the silent assent 
which follows the reading of the remark, may 
include those who, having been provided with 
the best means of obtaining instruction, have 
not felt a sufficiently strong desire to learn 
much. They have done what was absolutely 
necessary to be done at school, but were glad 
when the time came to leave school. Let us 
hope that at least these also fall within the, 
number of those who are really desirous to do 
something for self-improvement. 

Though it would be possible to select other 
classes of readers, we will rest satisfied for 
the present with asking (1) all those who think 
they know all that it is necessary for them to 
know ; (2) all those, who from a variety of 
circumstances apart from themselves, have 
been unable to receive a good education; and 
(3) all those who, having had the opportunity 
of good teaching, have not been able to appre- 
ciate it, and so have lost much from their own 
want of wisdom, to spend a quiet half hour 
with us. 

The question now occurs, What is a good 
education? Opinions vary very much as to 
what standard should be acknowledged as the 
test of a good education, but no one will dis- 
pute the point, that position in life must 
always be an element in determining this. 
For instance the education which one would 
call goods for the upper classes in a Board 
school, would not be entitled to the same 
epithets in the upper classes of our middle 
class and high schools; and what would be a 
good education for the housemaid could not be 
considered in the same light when speaking of 
the ladies of the house. In every grade and 
rank of life however, the intelligence which is 
given to us has to be cultivated, and it be- 
hoves each one to do the best that is possible 
to improve and elevate the mind. It has 
been said that ‘ the best part of one’s educa- 
tion is that which one gives to one’s self.” If 
this be realised, then there can be no stronger 
inducement necessary to urge forward those 
who have hitherto thought it impossible to 
teach one’s self. 

Begin to study at once. As soon as the 
effort is made, much pleasure and a good deal 
of knowledge will be sure to follow. We 
shall not now expect to be met with the re- 
mark, ‘‘ Yes, some people are clever, and can 
work alone ; ”’ only believe that a/Z people can 
work alone, and do very much real good to 
themselves, if they will not be faint-hearted, 
and give up in despair at the first difficulty 
which presents itself. 

But we have not yet fixed our standard of 
what we ought to know. Let us adopt then 
as our motto the well known words of a well- 
educated man who decided that we ought to 
know ‘‘ something of everything, and every- 
thing of something.” Let us also remember 
with this the French proverb, ‘“‘Les demi- 
connaissances sont plus dangereuses que 
l'ignorance.” 

The field is wide when we feel that we must 
know something of everything, but then we 
have made up our minds, and we shall not 
readily be turned aside by difficulties. We 
already, too, havea foundation of general educa- 
tion to work upon, and the whole of our life 
may be devoted to the perfecting of our mind. 
The question now is, How are we to work ? 


IMPROVE ONE’S: EDUCATION. 
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Well, one has to find out what one already 
knows, and this may be done by testing one’s 
self by getting copies of questions given at a 
general examination, say the College of Pre- 
ceptors, for instance, and answering these 
questions. Of course one must be very strict 
with one’s self with regard to keeping the 
rules and correcting the papers when done- no 
fault must be allowed to pass unnoticed, and 
one must answer the questions at once—that 
is, at sight ; no looking up of little points must 
be allowed when once the questions have been 
read, and everything must be done in she given 
lime. 

It would be well, if not very advanced, or 
not in the habit of working examination 
questions, to test one’s self first with the third 
class papers, then with the second, and so on. 
When finished the answers may be compared 
with a book on the subject and all mistakes 
marked. Something is now accomplished. 
The difference between real and fancied know- 
ledge has been made plain, and knowing now 
what you do not know helps to fix for you 
what you want toknow. Now take a schedule 
of some examination, or form a definite plan 
of work, fixing the subject, or subjects of 
study, and the time to be devoted to it, taking 
care to keep most steadily to the plan laid 
down. Make it a duty and remember that 
“ England expects that every man will do his 
duty,” and every girl too! 

Before saying more on the details of study 
we will consider a few points of general 
interest. They will not be exhaustive, neither 
will they be new to all our readers, but they 
will, it is to be hoped, open out some new 
veins of thought to many minds. To those 
who are very anxious to work we say— 

1. Do not attempt too many subjects of 
study at once if you are much occupied with 
household duties or engaged in teaching. 
Remember that regular and systematic study 
spread over a period of time, even though the 
time be in half-hours, will enable one to store 
up a good deal of knowledge in the course of 
of a few years. To those who think differently 
let me say very earnestly ¢vy zt. 

2. Make an effort to surround yourself with 
useful books. Many girls find in their homes 
wonderful stores of books; they know the 
book-cases, but are often astounded when un 
occasional visitor tells them that the informa- 
tion they seek is in such and such a book, on 
such and such a shelf in a particular book- 
case in their own home! Besides having 
books, know what is inside them, examine and 
criticise them as you do your acquaintances, 
and be able to give the good and bad points in 
them. Make them your friends and com- 
panions, You will seldom have time to feel 
dull. With many, however, the case is different, 
and it is not easy always to get books. One 
good plan to adopt is to keep a list of books 
by you that you really want, and when asked 
by friends what you would like for a birthday 
present, Christmas present, &c., &c., to name 
one or two of your long-desired friends. 

3. Cultivate the friendship of those who are 
better informed than yourself; take every 
opportunity, without of course being tedious, 
of talking with well-read people, listening 
with the utmost attention, and asking for 
explanations when you do not understand. 
Much help and guidance in the choice of 
books may be obtained from these people. 

4. Read carefully. and thoughtfully. The 
habit of reading many story books and missing 
over the “dry” parts is very unhealthy, and 
is by no means a good preparation for study. 
Nothing can make up for the want of regular 
andcareful reading. ‘‘ Reading,” as Bacon tells 
us, ‘maketh a full man; ” he also gives us a 
very good piece of advice on reading, “ Read 
not to contradict nor to believe, but to weigh 
and consider,” preparing us for the fact that 
much that we read must be questioned and 
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tested before we are to accept it as fact, and 
this throws us back on the judgment of those 
who are wiser than ourselves and who best 
know what books we should read. The same 
great writer tells us further that ‘‘some books 
are to be tasted, and then to be swallowed, 
and some few to be chewed and digested.” 

5. In order to be quite sure of the real 
benefit derived from reading it is necessary to 
examine one’s self from time to time and re- 
capitulate and summarise what has been done. 
Another good plan is to keep a book for 
extracts. 

The following is a good introduction to such 
a book :— 


“ In reading authors, when you find 
Bright passages that strike your mind, 
And which perhaps you may have reason 
To think of at another season, 
Be not contented with the sight, 
But take them down in black and white; 
Such a respect is wisely shown, 
It makes another’s sense one’s own.” 


6. It is also a good plan to write short essays 
on subjects that have been read. This will 
help wonderfully in giving readiness and pre- 
cision in expressing one’s thoughts, and it is 
also a guarantee that one knows asubject. It 
is not possible to write.clearly upon a subject 
of ‘which one is altogetherignorant. 

7. Where possible it is also a good plan 
to discuss certain points’ in reading. It 
is an advantage to acquire the habit of 
good speaking. Many people speak indis- 
tinctly, or incoherently, who are of necessity 
obliged to speak in public. This would not 
happen if the art of speaking or debating were 
more usually adopted. <A few girls, sisters 
and their friends, might have weekly, fort- 
nightly, or monthly meetings, choose a pre- 
sident or umpire, and speak on a given subject, 
say for five or ten minutes each, with very 
great advantage. Of course it is hardly 
necessary here to suggest that the subject 
should be prepared, and that there should be 
no gossip and ro temper admitted into these 
little societies. An afternoon tea would be a 
genial close. 

8. Another very interesting mode of self- 
improvement, known and practised possibly 
by many readers of this paper, is that of form- 
ing a kind of literary society, or club, the mem- 
bers of which write papers on given or self- 
chosen subjects, to be read and remarked on 
in writing, by each member of the club. The 
prize schemes of THE GIRL’s OWN PAPER are 
a public form of this method; an appreciated 
one also. ' 

g. Among girls, too, it is very customary to 
have Dorcas meetings. It is a good plan here 
for one to read aloud. A lighter kind of 
literature, or poetry, will form a pleasant and 
healthy recreation here, as well as at the evening 
needlework, where fathers and brothers join 
the circle, and sometimes become the reader. 

Many more points occur as showing their 
advantages, but doubtless our readers have 
already framed some additional ones of their 
own; if so, our object in this respect is already 
gained. 

In gathering up in conclusion the thoughts 
put forward here, our readers will readily 
agree that our centre of observation is on the 
choice, accumulation, and use of books. THE 
GIRE’s OWN Paper has already shown “ how 
to form a small library.” Of books not to be 
found in this library, and not included in the 
list of gift books spoken of, and yet needed, 
the lending libraries, of which nothing has 
been said, will supply the place. There are 
students’ lending libraries, as wellas circulating 
libraries, which contain little but novels. 
Books then are within reach, and we hope 
also that every girl has some one to guide her 
in the choice of books; may she use them 
well when she has them! She will not regret 
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the work when she has acquired the knowledge 
which gives pleasure in its search, enjoyment 
in the possession and satisfaction in its distri- 
bution; which makes her a happier, more 
intelligent, and more useful member of society, 
and a help-meet for the best of men. 


(To be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 


BEHEADED WORDS. 


I’m seen upon the queen’s highway, 
Sometimes at night, mostly by day, 
And in the garden I appear 

On working days thoughout the year. 

I am not always on the ground— 

In fireworks I’m often found ; 

Ladies once used me with much grace ; 
On decks of ships I have a place. 


When you have twisted off my head 
I’m that on which most people tread— 
A thing of flesh, a thing of leather, 
The two are often found together. 

To pauper, peasant, king, or queen, 

I am of pricelesss worth, I ween; 

In lowly cot and lordly court 

To all I give a firm support. 


Next, strange as it may sound or look, 
Outdoing Maskelyne and Cooke, 
You may cut off a second head, 
And go, like them, unpunishéd ; 
Nay, more, I promise you a treat, 
If you first dress me and then—eat, 
No matter whether large or small, 
Iam most wholesome food for all, 

K. BW. 


A New BALL GAME AS PLAYED IN 
JAPAN.—There is a Japanese ball game which 
is very popular in its native land and which 
might well receive some attention in this 
country. It is known as ‘ Temari.” The 
‘“Temari” is a ball about two inches in 
diameter and made generally of cotton, 
wound round with thread, so that it keeps its 
roundness and is elastic. Its outside is often 
ornamented with different figures made of 
threads of different colours. A number of 
girls stand in a circle and one of them—say, for 
example, our friend Jessie—takes the ball and 
throws it perpendicularly on the ground, and 
when it rebounds she strikes it back towards 
the ground with her open hand. If it re- 
bounds again towards her she continues doing 
just as before. But if it flies away the one 
towards whom the ball flies, or who is nearest 
to the direction of the flying ball, strikes it 
towards the ground as Jessie has done, and 
the game continues until one of the players 
misses her stroke or fails to make the ball re- 
bound. She is then cast out of the company 
and the others play again in the same way as 
before, until another girl fails and is cast out. 
The same process continues until there is only 
one girl left to whom belongs the honour of 
victory. 


How to READ CHARACTER. 


“ Actions, looks, words, steps,’’ says Lavater, 
the famous writer on Physiognomy, ‘form 
the alphabet by which you may spell cha- 
racters,” and the following are some of his 
aphorisms on this most interesting subject :— 

Who turns up her nose is unfit for friend- 
ship. 

Who interrupts often is inconstant and 
insincere. 

Keep her at least three paces distant who 
hates bread, music, and the laugh of a child. 

Slovenliness and indelicacy of character com- 
monly go hand in hand. 

The rapid who can bear the slow with 
patience can bear all injuries. 


Who has a daring eye tells downright trath 
or downright lies. 

Who writes an illegible hand is common| 
rapid, often impetuous, in her judgments, 

Fly her who from mere curiosity asks three 
questions running about a thing that cannot 
interest her. 

Who can listen without restraint whilst an 
important thing is telling can keep a secret 
when told. ; 

The manner off giving shows the character 
of the giver more than the gift itself. There 
is a princely manner of giving and a royal 
manner of accepting. 

As a girl’s salutation, so is the sum total of 
her character: in nothing do we lay ourselves 
more open than in our manner of meeting and 
salutation. 

The more uniform a girl’s voice, step, 
manner of conversation, handwriting—the 
more quiet, uniform, settled her actions, her 
character. 

As a girl’s Yes and No, so all her character, 
A downright Yes and No mark the fim, a 
quick the rapid, and a slow the cautious or 
timid character. 


Buyine LIFE wiTH Monry.—It is often 
said, and no doubt with some well-intentioned 
idea of consolation, that, after all; money 
cannot buy life. We remember having met 
with a curious instance io the contrary. In 
the old days of sailing packets a gentleman 
embarked for Ireland, and when a few miles 
from land broke a blood-vessel through sea- 
sickness. A doctor on board pronounced that 
he would certainly die before the completion 
of the voyage if it was continued, whereupon 
the sick man’s friends consulted with the cap- 
tain, who convoked the passengers and per- 
suaded them to accept compensation in 
proportion to their needs for allowing the 
vessel to be put back, which was accordingly 
done. 


THE SWORD OF THE ToNCUE.—Speaking 
one’s mind is all very good in its way, but 
before opening your mouth just read what 
Francis Quarles, who wrote the ‘‘ Emblems,” 
says on the subject, ‘Give not thy tongue too 
great a liberty, lest it take thee prisoner. A 
word unspoken is, like the sword in the 
scabbard, thine; if uttered, thy sword is 
in another’s hand. If thou desire to be held 
wise, be so wise as to hold thy tongue.” 


ANSWER TO DouBLE ACROSTIC (p. 607). 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MUSIC. 


Epwywa.—Procure Professor Randegger's “ Sings 
Primer,” Novello & Co,, as recommended at Neo 
55, vol. i. We fear the tales and stories of amaleye 
are of little value as a means of money making. = 
some sensible friend to read yours. Ourstaff been ; 
butors is quite filled up. Your mother and yo arts 
appear to - both sis and brave in your € ’ 
and we wish you all success. : 

A. B.—You will obtain what you require amongst ms 
“ Primers’? published by Messrs. Novello {veal 
You do not bell us what the ae were cz.used by. 
Have you tried ammonia or benzine. : 

Witp Rose.—isom half an hour to an hour ata _ 
according to the amount of ‘attention you ape a ‘i 
When the attention flags, give up your Poe God- 
once. Read our articles by Miss ae a ns 
dard, and Lady Benedict, page 164, Vol!» 
page 2, vol. ii. : 


, 


ANSWERS. TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A FanciruL Fippter.—Use rosin. . You appear from 
your questions to nee1 either a master or an in- 

struction book for the violin. Procure one or the 
other, as you will make no progress without. 

Pinstorpe.—Apply to the secretary of the Royal 
Academy of Music, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover- 
square, W, for information on the examinations 
held by their examiners in the country, training, &c. 

FsrimorE.— We have heard that it does so, but we 
know many people who play both the organ and 
pianoforte well. Begin singing at fifteen or six- 

en. 

Never. Practise singing about half an hour, so 
that the voice may not be fatigued. You 
had better purchase vol. i. of THe Giri’s Own 
PAPER. ‘ 

Be.u. — “I shall be very happy,” or “ With 
pleasure,”’ are both suitable answers. Leave 
the music in the cloak-room, and send for it when 
needed. eas 

Mixniz.—1. We think you:would find it difficult to 
discover an answer to your first question, as the 
very early history of music is full of obscurity. 
2, If there is any doubt about the right to sing any 
particular song, write to the publishers before 
singing it, but do not call it an ‘‘amature’’ concert 
to them, cr they might think you did not know how 
to spell. 

WORK. 


Maipa.—See “‘ My Work Basket” for all kinds of 
patterns of the kind. 

O.ivs.—The set of mats usually numbers seven; the 
nigh'dress sachel and brush bag do not form part 
of the set, but may do so if you please; they look 
well zll alike. Consult “‘ My Work Baske: ”’ for 
ideas. 

M. ¢.—Our certificates for plain needlework would 
be received as valuable anywhere; they are most 
carefully awarded, and the names of the examiners 
afixed. are those of thoroughly competent per- 
sons. 

Sitver BircH.—Back stitch the collar in two rows. 
Thank you for all your good wishes 

Maxion.~—Transfer patterns for braiding may be pur- 
chased at every good fancy shop. Braided 
jackets will be as much worn as usual this year. 

Covsin Hese.—lhe snake’s head is made either of 
cork or of cardboard, covered with black velvet. 
We never saw two alike, and we think you can 
make yours without a pattern by covering two 
pointea pieces of cardboard above and below, and 
working eyes on the top part, with a red tongue 
between them. Blue will dye claret, dark brown, 
purple, crimson, and black. 

DricHi— The needlework of the Old Testament 
Scriptures is considered by good authority to be the 
same as that done by ths Greek and Turkish 
wont of to-day. Cross and open stitch on 

nen, 

L. M.—You will destroy your cloak if you attempt to 
wash the fur lining. Better clean the white fur by 
rubbing it with flour. We cannot recommend in- 
struction books in music. Write on one side of 
your letter to us. 

Incocxiro.—r1. Short dresses may be worn with per- 
fect propriety on the o~casion to which you refer. 
2. We have just explained what you wish to know 
reapocting “Hall marks” to another correspon- 

ene. 

Tan 0’ SHanteR.—Single and double Berlin wools 
and also fleecy wool are all suitable for the caps 
after which you name yourself. There is really 
no difficulty about making them, and if you made 
the crown ‘too full after our pattern it was quite 
your own fault for not keeping it flat. Use an 
Wory crochet hook. 

Evancrtine.—Read the article on ‘ Bookbinding ” 
in this magazine, which will help you to bind your 
magazines for yourself. Washing the head is said 
to make the hair grow, but you should not try it 

_unless quite certain not to take cold. 
forsy.—Pour water over the white coral, and stand 
it in water till clean. Nosoapis needed. After- 
Wards put it in the sun, wetiing it all the time. 

our writing is very neat indeed, ard your letter 
most kind, 
Avy Atice.—Send the beaver hats toa cleaner’s; 
ifof good quality, they require re-blocking, which, 
ao you had the blocks, you could not do at 
me. 

Wavertry.—We shou'd advise cleaning, not dyeing, 
er your grey dress, if not in very bad condition. 
When done mix it with a pompadour or broché 
oe or else with a little darker shade of cash- 

re. 

Mariz.—Have the black cloth jacket re-dyed just as 
ha with the addition of new buttons it will pro- 

L ably be as ood as new. 
"SLi. ~The little satin shoes for babies are quilted 
en flannel and evenly wadded throughout. We 
he tound it the best plan to do quilting before- 

and, purchasing half a yard of satin for the pur- 
Dose, and cutting out as many pairs as we could 
a it. Our model has always been a purchased 
a Which we unpicked when worn out, and en- 
wise if needed. The shoes are neatly bound 
hee tibbon,-and should button, not tie, as they 
: ar much better. ‘Try a little lemon-juice for 
your freckles, and read“ Bright Eyes and Teeth 

Mas © Pearls,” page 390, vol. i. 

RooN.—To clean gloves sec page 96, vol.i. Do 


‘not make them wet, as the ‘soiled’ part is merely 
3 surface, and the white soap lather will take it 
off. ' 


ART. 


ENnpDyMION.—Water-colour paintings can be hired 
for copying at any good artist colourman’s, such 
as George Rowney & Co., but we should advise 
you to read our articles by Mr. Staples, and copy 
from nature. 

Cuirpicg —Your best method of disposing of your 
terra-cotia plates is by private sale. ‘There are 
such numbers of them at present, as everyone 
appears to paint a little, that their sale would be 
very slow through any society or institution. Your 
writing is quite spoilt by your bad habit of making 
long strokes and useless tails everywhere. Be more 
economical with your ink and pen. 

An Anxious Enxguirur.—t. For flesh-colour use 
pink madder, raw sienna, and Naples yellow. 
2. A thin wash of gum-water is sometimes used. 

Hexen Epison.—Clean the brushes in turpentine, 
steeping for a little time if very dirty. 

Micxox.— You might obtain art employment 
through the farcy shops, but you must go and look 
for it yourself. Try black velvet as well as 
white. 

VioLet.—The School of Art recipe for setting chalk 
drawings is two ounces methylated spirit, and half 
adrachm of gum-mastic, mixed. Apply with an 
odorator. 

Tuu-Tuu.—Your question covers so large a space 
that we cannot give you an answer in wur limited 
space, Purchasea shilling manual, an oil painting, 
and buy what you need with economy and care. 
A few lessons are a great advantage. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


E. M. H.—We thank you very heartily for the lovely 
flowers. Your writing is clear, but it needs style, 
and we should recommend you to copy one of the 
specimens printed in a previous number. 

C. P.—We do not criticise amateur contributions. 
The essays you enclose are too slight to be of any 
value or interest. Howcan you say, “Sunshine 
everywhere, pervading the whole surface of the 
earth’? ? 

Anniz Y. H.—Livadia is a province or department 
in Russia. ‘ 

C. J. S.—Avoid writing to other people’s husbands, 
beyond a note on business, of course; and on all 
occasions let it be openly done, and to be read 
freely by the wife. f course, the father of the 
bride should, in the case you name, take his aunt 
out of church. 

Kinper-GARTNERIN.—We feel much obliged for your 
kind letter, and assure you of the interest which we 
feel in the method of teaching in which you are 
engaged. 

Peart.—We are glad to hear of the service which 
our paper has rendered you. Beware of trifling 
with the use of cold baths. Perhaps they have 
given you an attack of lumbago. Consult a 
doctor. The Lance¢ says: *‘ When the water sinks 
below a temperature of 60 degrees, let it be heated 
to that point, and then used; and we shall still 
have our ‘cold’ bath, though of heated water.’ 
Let all our readers take careful note of this. Those 
who find ‘cold baths’ to agree with them should 
have a bath thermometer, so as to heat the water 
to the sixty degrees prescribed on such authority. 

Ruspini.—Playing the violin might tend to make you 
round shouldered, and more especially to make you 
stoop, but by no means necessarily so. After all, 
even if you played for as much as four hours a day, 
the proportion of time is trifling compared to the 
twenty hours of holding yourself erect and of a 
recumbent position. The shoulders should not be 
rounded even while playing; the stooping of the 
head can be avoided at other times. 

Anna Maria.—We think that a recipe which a 
correspondent has supplied us will suit you. She 
calls it ‘‘a French recipe for dyeing black cloth 
clothes.” Try it first on some waste piece of 
cloth or old jacket. She says, “ I have found it all 
that could be desired.’ Two ounces of logwood 
chips, 4 oz. of sal ammoniac, } oz. of glue. In one 
quart of water. Boil for twenty minutes; rub on 
with a sof? brush. 

ADELINE Harbord is warmly thanked for her most 
gratifying testimony to the usefulness of our paper, 
and the satisfactory character of our recipes tested 
by herself. Also we thank her for the French recipe 
for dyeing cloth. 

Mac Muckrack.—The old story attached to the 
haddock is only of a superstitious character. The 
mark of which you speak of course pre-existed the 
miracle, though said to have been originally caused 
by St. Peter’s thumb, and cannot ie better ac- 
counted for than the spots on a leopard. 

Suort Inrettect.—Why should you “ cultivate a 
bad memory”? Better to cultivate a good one. 
This may be done by daily learning by heart some 
pieces of poetry or prose. ; 

Gotpen Arpiz.—z. When the United States formed 
a portion of the British Empire there was no Presi- 
dent. The colony had a governor when it revolted 
from its allegiance to us. Washington became 
“‘ General of the Republic,”’ andthen “ President.’ 
2. You have only to order Tue Girt’s Own Paper 
from 56, Paternoster-row, E.C., and it will be sent 
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‘out to Demerara. Post-office orders to be made 
payable to Mr. Joseph Tarn. 

Tissiz.—z. The monogram to which you refer means 
“Tn the peace of Christ,” and was found in the 
catacombs.at Rome. 2. “‘ Once in Royal David’s 
City” is the first line of a hymn in “ Hymns 
‘Ancient and Modern.” f 

AnxieTy.—You must first be sure that your affianced 
husband, your marriage with whom is approved of 
by your family, is really one of the “ unbelievers”? 
to whom the Apostle refers. Of course if he be a 
Freethinker, Atheist, or denier of the Divinity of 
our Blessed Lord, you certainly ought not to marry 
him. But then you were wrong in the first instance 
to engage yourself to any man without ascer- 
taining his religious belief orinfidelity. Make your 
intended husband fully acquainted with your own 
faith and wishes connected with it. 

Euisz.—Write “Care of” in full. 
very good. 

AnTIGONE.—A stranger cannot give advice in ignor- 
ance of all the circumstances, although your letter 
‘gives a long enough narrative. The first incident 
‘exhibited a temper in ons from whom you ought to 
feel thankful to have escaped. A good girl will 
find truer and more lasting pleasure in. a life of 
duty than in a dream of sentiment. 

E.C.R. D.—An article on Sunday School Teaching 
appeared in last year’s volume (No. 18, May 1). 

Prernickity.—If you have seen the phrase with a 
capital M, no wonder that you are puzzled to know 
the meaning of ‘‘A Miss is as good as a mile.” 
But to miss a thing is easily understood, as when 
you miss a train by being a minute late just as 
surely as if you were a-mile off. 

A Norroik Giri.—We doubt whether turquoises 
can ever regain lost colour. The change is prob- 
ably owing to some chemical decomposition. A 
soft brush is the only thing we know to take dust 
off velvet. P : 

Marcrxire.—Thank you for the exquisite flowers. 
It is very kind of you to send them after all our 
inattention to your enraged sister’s letters. We 
are sorry to hear that, notwithstanding all we say 
in Tue Giri's Own Paper, you find nothing to do 
that ‘‘ nobody wants you," and that ‘ everything is 
a dreary monotony.”’ We cannot believe that you 
are anxious to be of service and to do your duty 
aright, for if you were you would soon bod plenty of 
employment for your hands, head, and heart. 

Lauret.—We do not give addresses. Let the lotion 
dry on the face. 

EvancGrLins.—Take pains to stand very straightly on 
both feet. Rub the weaker side thoroughly well 
with unsalted lard once a day, and use sea salt 
baths. You are so young you will probably grow 
out of it. Say “ Witit pleasure.” 

Ong Perv_exep —Live the annoyance down, ‘and 
learn patience by those things you suffer. The 
pasae courage that never is beaten is the best 
of all. 

LitiAs.—The case is asad one. Perhaps the Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association, 22, Berners-street, Oxford- 
street, might give advice on the course to take to 
mitigate such sufferings. 

Jo.—If it be true that “‘ Dreams go by contraries,”’ 
pours would signify a wedding, we suppose. Be 

nappy, ‘‘ Chou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on Thee.”’ Fear not, where no fear 
oo shalt not be afraid of the terror by 
night.” ‘ : 

Ireng.—Write an honest, straightforward Ictter, and 
say you have changed your mind, and were also 
too young and ignorant to know it at the age of 
fourteen. Judging by your letter, your education 
has been much neglected. 

Zazxi.—A coloured cashmere frock, embroidered 
_ crewels or silks, would be a useful and pretty 
gift. 

Trup1z.—It is not usual to call on “ total strangers,”’ 
even though, as longer resident in the locality, you 
have the option of taking the initiative, excepting 
where the strangers have rank higher than’ your 
own. It would be very imprudent. to form an 
acquaintance without an introduction through 
mutual friends, or else through your clergyman or 
minister, should he, from an official acquaintance 
with them, deem it a desirable one for you. 

Quipnunc.—The Treaty of Winchester was made 
between the Bishop of Winchester, acting for his 
brother Stephen, and Matilda, ex-Empress of Ger- 
many. It took place March and, r14r. 

Srrti A.—Read “What to do on Holiday After- 
noons,”’ pages 214, 204, and 450, vol. i. — 

Twenty-Gnu—We keep the best and most charm- 
ing of our personal friends’ letters, either parts, or 
the whole letter in a large book for the purpose, 
and always retain the last letter received, marked 
with a cross, till itis answered. We do not ap- 
prove, bowever. of the plan of keeping packets of 
old letters, if fur one reason only, that life is short 
and uncertain, and we do not know into whose 
hands our friends’ confidences—only intended for 
us at the time, perhaps—may fall. Minds and 
thoughts both alter, and the opinions of ten years 
ago may not be those of to-day. We may make 
unkind remarks ot someone to-day, who, ten years 
hence, may be to us the dearest and best of friends. 
The letters of parents and brothers and sisters 
seldom come under this category, and become, as 2 
rule, precious relics in after years. At the same 
time, we think personal private letters shou!d be 
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burned. as they may, at a future time, grieve and 
hurt some tender heart. : 

H. w.—Purchase some cards with ‘‘ Thanks for kind 
inquiries ' engraved on them. Add your name, 
and send by post to all who inquired or left 
cards. ‘ 

MaApce Murr —The coin is onlya penny sewn up in a 
black ribbon bandage. Consult a surgeon, how- 
@ver, as a lotion might be of use. ; d 

CuLoz.— Wash the socks in tepid soft water, rinse in 
salt and water, and wring very dry indeed, fold.ng 
them in a clean towel. 

Tousours, et Encore —1. It is your place to call on 
the bride if you wish to keep up ths acquaintance, 
2, Wethink shoulder straps afford assistance some- 
times. 

Two Sisters.— Coming events cast their shadows 
before,” is from ‘‘ Lochiel’s Warning,” by 1homas 
Campbell. Wash your silver ornamcnts with borax 
and water. 

Marie T.—Dip the flannel in salt and water, and let 
it drip dry. It may set the colour. 

Carriz.— We never wash brushes. They are most 
effectually cleaned with two tablespoontuls of white 

our. Kubtwo brushes together. 

ae Ecpest or Twe.tve.—Clcan your down muff with 

our. 

ImpeRiAt Liry.—1. At fifteen years of age you are far 
too young to become a hospital nurse. You should 
be learning your les.ons in the schoolroom, 
Eighteen wou d be quite early enough for such a 
vocation. On the efficiency of a nurse the life of a 
patient mainly depends, under God’s providence, 
2, Do not send your dove on a long journey till 
mild weather has returned, and then cover the cage 
well. Weshould not imagine that the other would 
die from the loss of the other hen’s companionship. 
If you have reason to think that their friendship 
was exceptionally romantic, get a mate for her 
without de'ay to fill the ‘“‘ aching void,” before any 
sad catastrophe should occur. 


EcKENECHEPENN.—t, In the word “ sepulchre”’ the 
accent falls on the first syllable, as if divided and 
spelt thus—‘‘sep-ulkur. In ‘“sepulchral” on the 
second syllable, and as if spelt ‘‘ see-pul-kral.” To 
clean jet, rubit with a soft oiled rag, and then with 
chamois leather. 

OsEpIENcE.—We sympathise sincerely with you, and 
approve of your desire to do your duty at whatever 
sacrifice to yourself. But before giving you any 
advice we should require to know the new grounds 
of the objection which your parents entertain 
towards your so-long-afianced husband. They 
may, possibly, have discovered something of a grave 
character, the nature of which they have kept from 
you. There are cases in which “a breach of 
promise” may be justified. Ifyou have no idea of 
what has given rise to the recent objection enter- 
tained, then at your age you might reasonably ask 
your mother to tonfide the secret to you. To jilta 
man on any but very serious accounts would be 
wrong, and might prove his ruin after a betrothal 
of two years’ standing, approved of by your 
parents, and formed at a mature age. The law of 
the land, if appealed to, would punish you for it. 


Katutren.— *‘ Minster” means the church of a 
monastery, or one to which a monastery has been 
attached at some former period, 

He.p.—We should advise you to apply for informa- 
tion to the Reformatory and Refuge Union, 435, 
West Strand, W.C., A. J. S. Maddison, Esq., 
Secretary. This union has 422 institutions affi iated 
with it, and amongst them we think you would find 
something to suit the poor little boy you are 
anxious to help. 

Ng.iugz O’Connor.—We do not give addresses. 
Any chemist should be able to advise you on such 
a simple question, 

Louie B.—Rub the stains on the ivory with powdered 
pumice-stone and water, and, if possible, expose 
the ivory when wet under glass to the sun’s rays. 
The rubbings may be repeated several times, as 
well as the exposure. 

AN AuSTRALIAN Birpiz.—Accept our best thanks 
for your kind letter. Your writing is fairly good, 
but the long lines ending your terminai letters 
might be shortened with advantage. 


An Eneutsu Girzt.—So you think that our corre- 
spondents are “imaginary peop'e?”’ If so, you 
must be ‘an imaginary person” yourself, being 
one of them. Taking your view of the matter, it 
would be unnecessary to answer the query from a 
sham ‘English Girl’’; but granting her “the 
benefit of a doubt,”’ we answer this impatient little 
Jady forthwith, to relieve her extreme anxiety on 
the question of ‘whether a leather belt may be 
worn over a jacket bodice’’? Under a sense of 
deep responsibi ity, we venture to say that it isa 
matter of no consequence whatever where little 
girs are concerned. Grown up, persons do not 
wear them at present. Judging from her writing, 
* English Girl”’ must be about nine or ten years 
old, and she writes badly even for that. 

Jesste Haic.—t. The origin of the name “Cocke 
ney ’’ isa disputed question. According to Cam- 
den, the Thames was once cal'ed the “ Cockney,” 
and Chambers deriv-s the term from a French 
poem of the 13th century, entitled “The Land of 
Cockaigne,” the French at avery early date call- 
ing the Engli:h ‘‘ Cockaigne men,” that is, doz. 
wzvants (beef and pudding men), 2. “ When 
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people write books,’’ you inquire, ‘how do they 
get them printed?”” Apply to some suitable pub- 
lisher, according to the nature of the book, and 
inquire on what terms, if any, he will bring it out; 
whether he will take it on his own risk and share 
the profits with you, or buy the copyright, or re- 
quire you to pay half the expenses, or all. 

Litrre Jim.—The pronunciation of the words you 
give us is as follows :—Zo-e-done, Wells-lee, Su- 
do-neem, Du-cane (the first syllable according 
to the French mode), chick. We thank you for the 
enclosure and your good wishes. We should think 
that you were under sixteen. 

Tosy.—Many people consider that keeping cut 
flowers in wet sand is good, and a very cool room 
is always advantageous. Velvet is worr in mourn- 
ing, but not in the early stages, when itis quite 
inadmissible. 

JesstkA M.—The'younger person, or the person in- 
ferior in rank, should be introduced to the elder, or 
superior, and their name first mentioned. A 
woman’s nearest of kin (after her children) is her 
tather, supposing him to be her survivor. As man 
suppositions may be made, it would be wise in suc 
cases to consult a lawyer. 

S. E. H.—We regret to say that employment as a 
copyist is exceedingly difficult to obtain. 


Ju.ierre.—We could not venture to prescribe for 
your eyes. ‘‘ Aching’? sometimes shows a need of 
assistance from the use of spectacles, and the 
s‘rength of these must be regulated by an oculist 
on personal examination. Perhaps you use your 
eyes too much, or read small print, or work at fine 
embroidery, or have injured them by exposure to a 
strong light, or byemployment wi:h an insufficiency 
of light. Consult a good eculist. ‘ 

Tue Lapy Ceciuia G.—It is impossible to judge of 
your cleverness by your letter. Your writing is 
very irregular; for instance, you sometimes make 
an ‘‘n” for an “‘h,”’ and, it really a peer’s daughter, 
it is strange that you should express yourself as you 
do. For instance, you say, “I am a Lora’s 
daughter,” and ‘is chara the slightest use for se 
doing so? I will go zs for it,” &c. Weare glad, 
at any rate, to hear that, noble or otherwise, you 
wish and strive to be ‘‘ good and holy,” and if you 
do so prayerfully, relying on the help of the 
Holy Spirit, be sure that God will bless and prosper 
those efforts to please Him. 

Lettiz.— Dado” isa Spanish, Italian, and Portu- 
guese word, signifying a cube or a pedestal, and is 
used to denote the square partin the middle of the 
pedestal of a column, and that part of a wall 
between the plinth and the impost moulding. 


Josrpuins R.—As we do not give addresses of the 
kind you require, we can only advise you to adver- 
tise for the very inexpensive board in a private 
house which your friend requires, and to write for 
all particulars direct to the address of the Conva- 
lescent Home which you have given us. We thank 
you for so encouraging an expression of opinion 
respecting this paper. 

Cru -ap:r.—The word “ mull”? means a promontory. 
In Welsh it is “moel,’’ a mound, hill, eminence, or 
heap of earth, In Irish and Gaelic ‘meall.” 
The Mull of Cantyre, Argyllshire, is a raised 
promontory, on which a lighthouse stands, as also 
another on the Mull of Galloway, in Wigtonshire. 
Your writing is exceedingly good. We differ en- 
tirely from you in regarding a young unmarried 
woman as ‘no longera girl at 23.” Weare glad 
that you so much appreciate our answers to corre- 
spondents, and feel much gratified at hearing 
that it has proved of spiritual benefit to you and 
others. 

Mirprep.—1. We are not acquainted with any pub- 
lished collection of parodies. 2. The brushes you 
mame are approved of by many. 3. The term 
‘Fenian ’* means a hunter, derived from the Gaelic 
Fianna, from Feadhach (pronounced Fee-agh) a 
hunt, Both Ossian and Sir Walter Scott refer to 
the ancient “ Fenians.” The name has beea quite 
misapplied in modern times. 


Konicin Marian.—We advise you to continue the 
good practice of giving bread in charity, instead of 
money. Ifthose who ask for relief should tell you 
in reply to your inquiry that they do not want it, 
keep it for the next applicant. But do not give it 
on any occasion without first asking whether they 
would like tohave it. Beggars have been known to 
throw bread away. 

Pease —You appear to require a recipe for cold 
hands, not warm ones, as you complain that their 
warmth injures your work. Should your hands 
perspire, you might dip them occasionally in some 
alam and water to harden the skin. You write very 
well. 

Kippie.—You write so politely and gratefully that 
although we have answered the same question 
already, we will do so again. The word “ nowell”’ 


is ancient Norman French, from which the modern - 


French word /Voé/is derived, for Vaé/, the Latin of 
which is Vafalis, a birthday. It denotes a shout 
of joy, properly that at Christmas for the birth 
of the Redeemer. You write a good bold hand, 
which is spoilt by the use of a pen like a broomstick. 
'. G.—1. We prefer our own explanation of the 
initials ““M or N” in the Marriage Service, which 
had no reference to the “ N or M” occurring in 
the “Church Catechism.” We were quite aware 
of that which you have suggested in reference to 


the latter. 2. Our address is given “with eve 

pmmber: ry 
umps.—We truly commiserate poor “ ” 
Your powers of attraction do ao pend oo 
personal beauty, but on a good and pleasing ps 
pression, gracious and gentle manners. Do not 
anticipate the possibility of a single life with dread 
You need not suffer from loneliness on that account. 
but even that would be far preferable to married 
life under many circumstances that we might 
name. Ask God to provide for you as shall be Sor 
pone Enst interests, in this life, and in that which is 

Prussian SNowpror.—tr. “ That Ageravati 
Girl ” began in the number for Neretshen” ao e 
vol. ii, 2. Thomas 4 Kempis, otherwise "believed 
to be Jean de Gerson, died, it is thought, at about 
66 years of age, July 25th, 1471, according to one 
authority, and in 1429 according to another, His 
sumame was Charlier, Gerson being his birth. 
place. Your writing is much superior to your 
triend’s. 

A. F.—The two poems certainly appear much alike 
but the English version is not put down as a trans. 
lation, though our copy has no author’s name 
attached to it. , 

Aquarius —We think there is no selection, as the 
copyright has not expiced. Inquire at a book- 
seller’s, 

F. Extis.—Unless on formal occasions, you do not 
add his academical degrees, at least not when 
merely M.A. 

ANGLESEA.—Plates and all articles of china are 
secured bya slight framework of wire (sold to fit 
all sizes and shapes ready made) by whisk they can 
be safely suspended. If you buya piece of wireand 

et a pair of pliers youcan make them yourself, 

ou might get a friend to send a pattern from one 
of the old fancy china shops in town. Your writing 
is large and awkward-looking. 

M. A, W.—1. The name is pronounced as if spelt 

“Cherny.” 2. The cloth might be stamped for you 
at any embroidery shop where fancy work and 
materials are sold. 

Curtew.—We are amused by our youthful reader's 
anxiety to know what chance there is of her being 
afflicted with lunacy, ‘‘on account of the high 
pressure of the age,”’ This pressure, she says, “is 
without doubt felt by every single person in how- 
ever remote a place he may beliving.”’ Our anxious 
little friend excludes from consideration (she adds) 
“those who become insane from over-taxing the 
mind.”? Becalm, dear reader, we do not live, even 
here, in such a terrible steam-engine for grinding 
out our brains as you imagine, working them as 
we do. As many become dull and ever; imbecile 
from extreme low “ pressure”’ idleness, and lack 
of wholesome interest in the family and home busi- 
ness of their lives. Take note ot that, 

Litrte Riccie.—Thank you for the pretty and nicely 
made penwiper. Your writing is too stiff. 

Crara, Nina, and E. M.—Your questions on the 
profession of teaching deaf mutes 1s best answered 
by reading the enclosed letter just sent to us :— 

* To tue Epiror of ‘Tue Girt’s Own Paper.’ 

‘*Srr,—In consequence of a kind notice in your 
columns some months back which gave my address, 
I have received so many applications from your 
readers desiring information about the education of 
the deaf, that 1 hore you will permit me to give it 
here. My time is too fully occupied to reply per- 
sonally to such numerous letters. 

‘Will you also allow me to correct an error 
which has misled some of your correspondents. 
Persons who are deaf themselves cannot become 
teachers of the deaf. Acute hearing is necessary to 
distinguish and correctly train the varieties of 
sound uttered by a deaf child. 

‘* For those who possess this hearing, however, 
there is now open a deeply-interesting and un- 
questionably remunerative source of employment. 
At the International Congress of Teachers of the 
Deaf, held at Milan in September, 1880, an almost 
unanimous resolution was passed declaring the 
incontestable superiority of speech over signs, an 
‘that the oral or German system ought to be pre- 
ferred to that of signs for the education and in- 
struction of the deaf.’ : re 

“ At a conference of the governing bodiesiof the 
institutions of Great Britain, held in London during 
March, this resolution with others was adopted, an 
another was passed recommending that in future 
“a certificate from a training college be required 
of every applicant for the position of a teacher in 
the institutions for the deat.’ : 

“The students already in training at the College 
(The Elms, Castlebar-hill, Ealing) are almost all 
engaged, although their course has not yet been 
completed, and there is every reason to look for a 
increase in the demand for ladies to undertake this 
work. 

“ As students are only received atthe nomen 
ment of the September term, applications shoul : 
sent in as soonas possible, and not later than Augh®™ 
The secretary will be happy to give any infor’ mae fe 
required. Hae offiee a a is now 298, Regen 
street, Portland-place, W. 

‘* Hoping that I have not trespassed too much of 
your kindness,—I remain, sir, 


* Yours truly, 
« Susanna E. Hutt.” 
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MICHAELMAS 


CHAPTER X. 
“THOU HAST NOR EAR, NOR SOUL.” 


Ir was the week before Christmas, 
and, what with preparations for Christ- 
mas Day and the charade-party that 
was totake place afterwards, the Doctor’s 
house was full of bustle and business. . 

As to Dr. Garnett himself, he thought 
very little about the coming festivities, 
and was as fully engrossed as ever in 
his profession. He read and thought 
nd studied deeply in his spare hours, 
aid was engaged in writing a medical 
work which, men said, was destined to 
# one of the mest valuable books of the 
ay. 

Daisy cherished .a most profound 
reverence for her uncle’s great abilities, 
and was secretly prouder of his fame 
than his own children had ever been. 
They simply accepted the fact of his 
greatness, while Daisy gloried in it. 

Pre-occupied though he was, it did 
occasionally occur to Dr. Garnett that 
his brother’s child was a being of a 
higher order than his own 
daughters. Rhoda, al- 
though she did not lack 
good qualities, was unat- ¢ 
tractive, and her per- SS 
ceptions were not 
keen. Maud’s nature 
Was coarse, and her in- 
tellectual capacities 
Were small; between 
her and her fathers’ 
there never had 
been and never 
couldbeany 
sympathy. 


a 
[421 rights reserved ] 


‘niece in a new light. 


‘smile when he found, on the , 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


When Daisy and Mr. Alderstone had 
talked together, the Doctor had seen his 
He saw that she 
possessed the power of interesting and 
‘attracting a clever man, who had been 
simply wearied by Miss Sandon’s gay 
chatter.. Her fresh simplicity alone was 
pleasant to one who was tired of falsities ; 
but it was her bright intelligence that 
had made Mr. Alderstone exert himself 
to please her and stay so long by her 
side. 

Dr. Garnett smiled his rare 


breakfast-table, a neat 
packet addressed to 
Daisy. Mr. Alder- ij 
stone had “iii 
fulfilled 
his 


DAISY. 


promise and sent his book; and the 


-Doctor was secretly diverted while that 
parcel was opened. He was sufficiently 
‘amused-even to spend a moment in 
watching the faces of his daughters and 


Gertrude. 
Maud made a grimace, to which her 


‘dear friend responded by a little szozc, 


which did not disarrange her features, 
and Rhoda sighed. 
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It was not a sigh of envy, although 
“he Doctor, perhaps, thought it was. 
Rhoda was beginning to realise the 
bareness and grimness of her life, and to 
wish that people would like her. 

But what effort had she ever made to 
turn acquaintances into friends? Many 
had approached her in the hope of find- 
ing something agreeable and lovable, 
and had gone away unsatisfied. We do 
not seek pleasant fruits on boughs that 
have never borne any; and Rhoda’s 
boughs had never even put forth a 
blossom. She had just let her life-tree 
alone, and it was a barren tree indeed. 

Daisy took possession of her gift very 
quietly. The faintest flush of pleasure 
dawned in her cheeks; but she said 
nothing, and scarcely opened the little 
volume. No one made a remark about 
tue matter, and breakfast that morning 
was an unusually silent meal. 

Rhoda had suggested that the school- 
room should be used as a work-room by 
the dressmaker ; books were put out of 
the way, and the table was soon covered 
with stuffs and ribbons of all descrip- 
tions. At the end of the apartment wasa 
littleroom, hardly larger than a cupboard, 
lighted by a narrow slit of a window and 
furnished with a small table and a chair. 
In this tiny room Daisy had received per- 
mission to keep her drawing materials, 
and it was daily used by her as a sort of 
studio. 

On her way to this sanctum, after 
breakfast, she passed the dressmaker, 
already seated at her work. Daisy 
wished her a kindly ‘‘Good morning,” 
and was struck by her pale and sorrow- 
ful face. 

She would, perhaps, have said a few 
words to the young woman, in the hope 
of winning her confidence, but Maud’s 
step was heard outside the door, and 
she hastened to shut herself in the 
little room. 

As she bent over her pencil, she could 
hear distinctly the loud voice of Maud, 
laying down the law in her usual 
fashion, and the submissive tone of Miss 
Leeson’s replies. There was intense 
sadness in that tone; it seemed to tell 
Daisy of a spirit crushed by the long 
pressure of heavy burdens; and she 
could scarcely bear to listen to it. 

The short December day was drawing 
to a close; but there was no quiet to be 
had in the house. The running up and 
down stairs, the opening and shutting of 
doors, and the ringing of bells went on 
with hardly any cessation. Maud, full. 
of gaiety and excitement, added not a 
little to the general state of bustle. 

‘‘Your brain isn’t so fertile as usual, 
Gerty,’’..she said, banteringly, to her 
friend. ‘You have no suggestions to 
make about the costumes.” 

“T am feeling rather stupid to-day,” 
admitted Miss Sandon. 

“How funny you. are, sometimes, 
Gerty!’’ Maud continued. «When we 
were in the work-room, just now, you 
gave Miss Leeson such an odd look that 
you quite startled me.” = 

“You are really getting quite too. 


imaginative, dearest Maud,’ drawled. 


Gertrude. 
‘““ Nonsense! Nobody ever accuses me 
of imagination,’’ cried Maud, laughing. 
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‘Miss Leeson was going to speak to 
you, and you opened your big eyes and 
gave her such a flash that she looked 
trightened. Is there any terrible secret 
between you and the dressmaker ?”’ 

Gertrude shrugged her shoulders. 

“You must have been reading sensa- 
tion novels very hard, lately,’’ she said. 
‘‘T wouldn’t be bored with a secret for 
the world.’’ 

The foregoing conversation took place 
in the drawing-room, but no ene over- 
heard it save Daisy. 

Afternoon tea was going on; Rhoda 
and Miss Daughton were talking to two 
elderly ladies who had dropped in; and 
Maud and Gertrude were seated on a 
couch near the fire. Daisy’s eyes and 
ears were quick, and she was so near the 
pair that her observations were made 
with ease. 

She fancied that Gertrude’s manner 
was more constrained than usual. Al- 
though she drawled very much, and 
lounged languidly on the cushions, there 
was a touch of acting in her whole be- 
haviour. The drawl and the languor 
were a trifle overdone. 

“‘T believe you have lots of secrets, 
you mysterious little darling !’’ declared 
Maud. ‘I shall find them all out one 
day.”’ 

Daisy did not linger to hear more. 
The chatter that Maud habitually in- 
dulged in was not interesting; and Mr. 
Alderstone’s book was cnly half read. 
So anxious was Daisy to be alone that 
she emptied her cup in haste, and stole 
unnoticed out of the drawing-room. 

The schoolroom was empty. Gas and 
fire were burning brightly ; the sewing- 
machine was surrounded with a many- 
coloured litter of gay calico; but Miss 
Leeson was not there. 

Daisy’ssanctum contained a tiny grate, 
in which an atom of fire was burning. 
Quite contented, she closed the door, 
lighted a solitary candle, and sat down 
to enjoy her book in peace. 

Presently the loud whirr of the sewing- 
machine told her that the dressmaker 
had returned to her post. She read on, 
although the sound a little distracted her 
attention from the pages. There was an 
hour and a half of delightful solitude 
before dinner-time, and no one ever 
intruded into her nook. 

By-and-bye the noise on the machine 
ceased, and there was a sound of talking 
in the next room. Daisy recognised 
Gertrude Sandon’s voice at once, but she 
was not speaking in her usual manner. 
Her words came out sharply and hur- 
tiedly, as if anger, and fear, too, were 
prompting her to speak. 

“You were going to say something 
when I came into the room with Miss 
Garnett. How dared you?’’ said Ger- 
trude. 

“T did not mean to offend you, Miss 
Sandon.’’ The dressmaker’s tone was 
sad, but clear. ‘You don’t know how 
badly I want the money you owe me. I 
have waited and waited in the hope that 
you would remember me; I did not even 
know your address.”’ ; 

_ ““T have had no settled home lately,”’ 


Gertrude answered, with impatience. “I 


should have paid you if I could—you 
might have known that.’’ 


“Let me have part of the mone 
Miss Sandon—pray do! The amount is 
fifteen pounds. I had to pay for all the 
materials out of my own purse—satin 
and fringe, and silk velvet. Oh, Mis, 
Sandon, I was obliged to pay! Let me 
have five pounds—just five! ” 

The girl did not raise her voice toa 
scream, as some excited women would 
have done. But her intense earnestness 
lent a force to the low tones and made 


them distinctly heard. 


Daisy was sitting by her fire, with the 
book lying unheeded on her knee. 
She was listening attentively to the 
speakers. She could not help it; she 
had no power, just then, to rise and let 
them know that she was near. 

*‘Impossible,’’ replied Gertrude, «] 
am sorry—I am, indeed. But you don’t 
realise my difficulties.”’ 

“ Difficulties ! When I rise to-morrow, 
Miss Sandon, I shall have nothing to 
eat; but I care little about myself. It 
is for my mother’s sake that I want 
money. She is ill. She cannot eat 
coarse food, and we have been brought 
so low—so very low. I have been ill 
too.”’ 

“T can’t help it,” said Gertrude, 
desperately. ‘‘£ am very sorry—of 
course. But I am so worried and per- 
plexed myself that I don’t know what 
to do.” 

“You will let me have a little~just a 
little ?”? 

“T cannot; it is quite impossible. 
When you have finished your work here, 
you will be paid.” 

‘Yes ; but they will not pay me till I 
have quite finished. And I am so weak, 
Miss Sandon, that I may be compelled 
to give up. Then what will become of 
my mother? Fifteen pounds, and you 
have never paid me a shilling! It is 
cruel—heartless ! ”’ 

‘Don’t make a scene,”’ said Gertrude, 
in a harder voice. ‘* You will dono good 
to yourself; be quiet now. I must go; 
I shall be missed.” 

‘But, oh, Miss Sandon——”’ 

‘‘ Be quiet, I say. If you don’t want 
to make an enemy, be silent.”’ 

The threat had its effect. In the next 
moment Daisy heard the schoolroom 
door open and shut, and knew that 
Gertrude was gone. 

For a few seconds there was utter 
silence; and then came the sound of a 
long, low moan, as of one in terrible 
bodily pain. Quick as thought Daisy 
sprang up from her seat and opened.the 
door of ber room. : 

‘The dressmaker had sunk into an ie 
chair, and was leaning back with cae 
eyes and lips so white that Daisy alraos 
feared that life had fled. She drew ee 
the young woman, and laid a soft little 
hand on hers. . f ‘i 

“T am afraid you are ill, Miss Leeson, 
said her gentle voice. 

Miss Leeson’s eyes unclosed, and she 
looked up, half bewildered, into Daisy § 
face. . d 

“Twas a little faint,” she answerce, 
feebly. ‘‘ Don’t trouble about me, please, 
madam.’’ Lopate 

“« Just be still a moment,”’ Daisy a 
with infinite tenderness. ‘(I will go {) 
my room and get some eau-de-Cologne: 


os 
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“Qh, madam, you are too good; 
we Hush,’’ Daisy entreated. ‘‘ Leave 
everything to me. They have gone to 
dress for dinner, and you will not be 
disturbed.” ; 

Something in that soft, yet decided 
manner inspired the poor girl with con- 
fidence. The-colour began to steal 
back into her lips, and she drew a long 
breath. : , : 

As Daisy surmised, all the ladies of 
the household had repaired to their 
rooms, and she encountered no one on 
her way to her chamber. 

It was the work of a few moments to 
unlock a little desk, and take out one 
woldensovereign. Sovereigns were not too 
plentiful with Daisy, but she did not 
pause tc ask herself whether ten shillings 
would not do as well? Nordid she even 
stop to think it hard that she should be 
relieving one whom Gertrude Sandon had 
helped to make poor. Her mind was 
Sxed upon immediate relief, and nothing 
else. 

When she returned to the schoolroom 
the dressmaker was trying to set about 
her work again. Daisy poured some 
eau-de-Cologne on a handkerchief, and 
insisted that Miss Leeson should hold 
‘: toher face, and get refreshed. 

“J have only a little while before 
dimer,” said Daisy, speaking quickly, 
“but I must tell you that I overheard all 
that passed between you and Miss 
Sandon. ‘ake this money now, and get 
what is necessary for your mother and 
vourself.”’ 

“You are too kind,’’ Miss Teeson 
sobbed. ‘We have suffered terribly; [ 
wish I could tell you——’’ 

“Another time,’’ Daisy answered. 





“You will be here to-morrow. My 
cousins have engaged you for several 
days ?"” 

“Yes; there is a great deal to be 
done. 1 can never thank you enough, 
madam., May I ask your name ?” 

“Tam Daisy Garnett, the Doctor’s 
aece,” replied Daisy, simply. ‘‘ And 
now I must run away to dress; so good- 
night, and God bless you.” 

Aunt Cecily would have said that day 
that Michaelmas Daisy was worthy of 
hername. She had cheered and lifted 
aweary heart in its distress; and her 
Parting blessing seemed to Anne Lecson 
ike an answered prayer. 

At dinner Gertrude Sandon looked as 
fadiant as usual; Daisy thought that 
er cheeks and eyes were even brighter 
tan ever, and she appeared to have 
an inceasing flow of spirits. When they 
Ttturned to the drawing-room, however, 

tt liveliness seemed to flag; she 
*Svered alittle, crept into a seat near 
he fire, and was evidently anxious to be 
ltt alone. ; 

“Darling, you h caught cold,’ 
sid Mand” you have g 
es No, no,’’ Gertrude answered; ‘‘ I’m 
ly tired, Do go and sing a duet with 
oda, dearest. Tam longinglfor music.” 
Maud flew to the piano, Rhoda rose, 
i Miss Daughton instantly offered to 
iy the accompaniment. When all 
ash were thoroughly occupied, Ger- 
oy allowed herself to be natural once 










She quite forgot Daisy’s presence ; 
her head sank wearily on the sofa 
cushion, and all the sparkle died out of 
her face. At that moment a stranger 
might have taken her for a woman of 
thirty instead of a girl of nineteen. 

‘‘Please read this, Miss Sandon,’’ 
whispered Daisy, stealing to her side, 
and slipping a little note into the listless 


. hand, 


Gertrude started, and flashed a 
haughty look at the speaker. But 
Daisy went back to her seat without 
another word. 

The duet was fortunately a lengthy 
affair; and, after a furtive glance to- 
wards the piano, Miss Sandon unfolded 
and read the note. It was written in a 
firm hand, and ran thus :— 

“‘T was an involuntary listener while 
you were talking to Miss Leeson this 
afternoon. Forgive me if I seem rude 
and meddlesome ; but pray tell me 
when and where I may speak to you.” 

Miss Sandon reflected for a second or 
two, and Daisy saw her tiny foot beat- 
ing an angry tattoo upon the carpet. 
Then, feeling that there was ro time 
to be lost, she produced a gold pencil, 
and scribbled a reply. 

A little crumpled ball of paper fell 
at Daisy’s feet. She picked it up 
hastily, and managed to decipher these 
words :— 

‘“‘To-night, in my room, at half-past 
tén,’” 

(Zo be contiiied.) 


TAKE CARE OF BROKEN BREAD. 
By Rutn Lams. 


WwW Tisa terrible thing 


to want bread, a 
sinful thing to 
waste it. Io am 
often sorry when I 
2 see good bread 
is thrown away by 
little children 
whose wants are 
y almost tov readily 
- supplied, and who, 
when the imme- 






os ‘ 
GEFEN «ile need is satis- 
aE Sa fied, will throw the 
? ao. yy, greater portion of 
La ea @ oe) = the slice away, per- 
OU Y at j haps from the cot- 
e w// tage door into the 


street. 

I was one day passing along a little street 
in Manchester when, just before me, I saw a 
turbaned Oriental gentleman stoop and, with 
a gesture of positive reverence, lift a cast- 
away crust from the pavemert and place it 
inside some garden railings, that it might not 
be trodden under foot. This action might have 
taught a lesson to any observer. 

J learned one, when a girl, from my mother 
and grandmother, who told me a great deal 
about the state of things in this country in the 
early years of this century, owing to a suc- 
cession of bad harvests. 

Bread was not only extremely scarce and 
dear, but the corn was sprouted, and conse- 
quently the loaf was, in almost every case, like 
a mere shell of crust with a mass like a dump- 
ling in the middle, sticky to touch and almost 
as heavy as lead. My mother told how my 
grandfather refused fabulous prices for some 
sound old barley which he possessed in order 
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to have wholesome bread, if prown, for his 
family, and how the bread used to be baked in 
night-ovens, in order_that by being left in a 
long time the loaves might be gradually dried 
and more digestible. 

The greatest nobles in the land banished 
bread from their dinner tables, so that by every 


* means in their power the consumption might 


be lessened and scarcity relieved. It is said 
that Nelson, coming home for a brief respite 
after some of his great victories, and knowing 
nothing of this rule, asked for bread at a grand 
dinner, but was told by a servant why it was 
absent. He laughingly replied that, after 
fighting his country’s battles, it was hard she 
would not find him bread—soft bread being 
always a special treat to seamen who have 
long been confined to hard biscuits. 

My mother told me also that she should 
never forget the pains taken in her father’s 
fields to get a few sheaves of corn dry enough 
to thrash and grind, or the delight and joy 
with which they partook of the first cakes 
made from good sound flour as they thanked 
the “Lord of the Harvest” for a renewal of 
His good gifts in the shape of sound bread. 


CAMBRIDGE SYSTEM OF 
INSTRUCTION 
BY CORRESPONDENCE. 






9 HE Cambridge sys- 
tem of instruction 
by correspondence 
has been affiliated 
to Newnham Col- 
lege, and the ap- 
pointment of the 
lecturers is now sub- 

ject to the approval 
of the Educational Committee of the 
College. This step has been taken 
to ensure the stability of the scheme 
apart from all accidental conditions. The 
correspondence classes have been in existence 
for ten years, and during that time the total 
number of entries has been 1,773. Though 
the majority of the students have been pre- 
paring for the higher local examination, in 
which the amount of success obtained has 
been very satisfactory, yet the greater num- 
ber of the classes are also open to students 
not preparing for any examination, but de- 
sirous of pursuing a definite course of study. 
These classes provide instruction in the subjects 
of all the groups of the higher local exami- 
nations, and are especially useful in preparing 
for Group A, which the authorities of Newn- 
ham College require students to have passed 
before they come into residence. The fee is 
three guineas for one year’s course in cach sub- 
ject of Group A. Tor each of the other classes 
the fee is four guineas. An entrance fee of 
five shillings is charged to each student when 
she first sends in her name as a member of any 
class or classes. This fee will not be charged 
at any subsequent entry. Application for 
admission to the classes should be made be- 
tween October Ist and 14th to the Hon. 
Sec., Mrs. Peile, Trumpington, Cambridge. 
There is a lending library at Cambridge in 
connection with the classes. The rules and 
lists of books can be obtained from Miss 
Julia Kennedy, The Elms, Cambridge. 

There is no reduction of fees to teachers, 
but the Teachers’ Education Loan Committee 
will make grants of money, on loan without 
interest, to correspondence students, provided 
that they fulfil the conditions of the committee. 
Application for a loan should be made as 
soon as possible after October rst to Mrs. 
Peile, when further information may be 
obtained. 
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AN OCCASIONAL PAGE OF AMATEUR CONTRIBUTIONS. 


A VISIT TO OUR EXHIBITION. 


ANYONE eutering our town on the afternoon 
of April 20th would have noticed that some- 
thing unusual was going on. Flags were fly- 
ing from, and numbers of persons were flock- 
ing to, the Castle Hotel, Richmond. It was the 
first day of the Industrial and Fine Art Loan 
Exhibition, which was held in the spacious As- 
sembly Rooms of the above hotel, and at the 
appointed hour of three our Majesty’s most 
gracious cousin, the Princess Mary Adelaide, 
Duchess of Teck, arrived. She was conducted 
toaraised dais in the room devoted to the 
loan exhibits. There the Vicar offered up a 
prayer, during which the celebrated ‘‘ trumpet- 
ing clock,” kindly lent by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, began to publish aloud its trumpeting 
powers. This, of course, occasioned some 
laughter. The Princess having formally de- 
clared the exhibition to be open, the visitors 
dispersed into the several rooms, where 3,000 
articles of interest and value were to be seen. 
The Princess Mary spent nearly two hours in 
examining these, and then departed, amongst 
the hearty cheers of the people outside. Since 
then we have been honoured by the Prince 
Leopold, who paid a short visit to our 
exhibition. 

The Loan Section contained some very 
valuable pictures, amongst them being Gains- 
borough’s ‘‘Blue Boy,’’ a portrait of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds by himself, a painting of 
Hogarth’s, and many others. There were, 
besides, many interesting things, one being a 
lock of hair for years believed to be Shake- 
speare’s, but now known to be a forgery, and 
a pair of shoes and a pair of garden clogs 
worn by Her Majesty when a little girl. There 
were some very ancient Bibles and illuminated 
missals, and much antique needlework, china, 
and coins. The South Kensington Museum 
sent a case of china, Japanese and Persian 
pottery, and another of Venetian and German 
glass and enamels. 

The Industrial Section possessed more inte- 
rest for the majority of the visitors, as so 
many of the exhibits were the work of their 
friends or residents of Richmond and the 
neighbourhood. There were no restrictions of 
distance, however, and many of the counties 
of England have supplied competitors for the 
prizes. Space will not permit me to mention 
many of the articles which specially attracted 
my attention in this division. Foremost among 
them was a splendid model of a locomotive 
engine with all newest improvements for 


working, which has taken the exhibitor (an 
amateur) three years spare time to construct. 
This deservedly gained a silver-gilt medal. 

I need scarcely say that in the division 
devoted to fancy needlework crewel work 
was an important feature. There were some 
very pretty silk d’oyleys, painted with sprays 
of flowers, and some uncommon ones made of 
jean, ornamented with pen and ink sketches. 
The most handsome patchwork quilt was that 
made by a soldier, embroidered with the flags 
of all nations in Indian silks. Another patch- 
work tablecover contained 5,000 pieces. 

One young lady sent a model of the royal 
crown of England, all needlework. There 
were some pretty ornaments made from 
painted eggshells, mounted in silver. One 
curious thing was a model of a field battery, 
made from the beef-bones of soldiers’ rations ; 
another was a jewel cotfer, made from a cigar- 
box; others, a wager-boat in silver and a 
nightingale’s cage made from a drum; also a 
very beautiful bird-cage, carved out of chest- 
nut wood. 

There were several cases of handsome 
stuffed birds and animals, notably one con- 
taining a gorgeous peacock, and another a 
splendid cat. There were a great many paint- 
ings in oils, water-colours, on satin, on china, 
ivory, and anything that could be painted on. 
There was a great quantity of plain needle- 
work, and many drawings sent by children 
from schools. I must not forget to mention 
that there was a splendid organ erected in one 
of the rooms, where there were also pianos, 
and recitals twice daily on these greatly 
increased our enjoyment. 

Iam conscious that this is but a very poor 
account, and that I have passed over many, 
very many, things worthy of notice; but it is 
difficult to select from such a lengthy cata- 
logue just a very few articles to mention 
specially. If I say that during the first ten 
days over 12,000 persons passed through the 
gates surely that will prove its popularity. 

This exhibition has certainly shown us that 
many of our inhabitants are talented and 
skilful in the various branches of art and 
needlework. M. L. (aged 19). 

Richmond, May 3rd, 1881. 


“UNTIL THE EVENING.” 
A GLORIOUS hour of sunshine’s glimmer 
here, 
Then comes the rain; 


Eyer the sweetest draughts we drink are 
those 
Followed by pain. 


Through the deceits of silvery sky we 
hear 
The thunder loud; 
The bluest sky is always nearest to 
The blackest cloud. 


And the fair dawn that casts her roseate: 
hues 
On all around, 
Makes mockery of faith by that sweet 
show 
Our eyes had found. 


Storm follows storm, and the fair opened 
day, 
That seemed so bright, 
Ends in an afternoon dark, dreary, and 
A starless night ! 


Ah! here life’s picture open and un- 
veiled, 
Too sadly plain! 
Who, for a cloudless morn, would end his ; 
day 
In dark and rain? 


Choose for thine own, O God, whate’er | 
the toil, f 
Show Thou the way, f 
Whate’er the sorrows that befall us here | 
In Life’s brief day ! 


Guidethem—Thy falt’ ring ones—throug] i 
all earth’s storms, 
Present and past, 
For e’en in sunshine shadows from pas 
clouds 
Oft hold them fast. 


Only —whate’er the darkness of the 
day— 
When comes the night, ae 
Grant with their setting sun “ at evemine 
time 
It shall be light.’’ 
Then in the cloudless splendour © 
land— 
Eternity— 
Serene, secure from storms an 
shall 
Thy servants be. 
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THE CAMBRIDGE EXAM. 


SHE crammed herself up with battles and dates, 
She made her head ache with profit and loss ; 

She worked so hard that she nearly got ill— 
What did it matter? She did not pass. 


‘She learned all the French irregular verbs, 
Pronouns and nouns in each separate class ; 

She knew the rivers and towns in each map— 
What did it matter? She did not pass. 


Hore Paulinz she knew off by heart, 
Scripture she’d studied full well; but, alas! 

Spite of her studying, cramming, and work— 
What did they matter? She did not pass. 


When first she came she was rosy and bright, 


And her large dark eyes were as clear as glass ; 
But her eyes grew dim and her cheeks grew pale, 


And all for nothing—she did not pass. 


‘When the news first came, she turned white as death; 


She tried to keep calm, but the tears fell fast, 
As the thoughts came crowding into her mind, 


‘*T never can write and tell them at home 
I have wasted money and time in vain: 
It is too late now; my last chance is gone, 

For I am too old to go in again.” 


When evening came she was flushed and hot, 
Her eyes were glittering strangely bright, 

Her head was aching with maddening pain, 
And she raved and wandered in bed that night. 


Brain fever came on, she grew worse and worse, 
She had injured her mind and body and brain ; 

She passed from this world to the land of rest, 
Where she would not have to work hard again. 


Oh! Cambridge exams., you may do much good, 

But you break some hearts in that numerous throng; 
And it’s sad to think that one mark too few 

May soften the brain that was never strong. 


So. readers, take warning, especially girls ; 
Work thoroughly well, but don’t labour and cram, 
And if you do fail, then don’t fret yourselves ill, 


For life is worth more than a Cambridge exam. 


“It is over now, and I have not passed. 


C. M. GENT (aged 19), 
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CHAPTER II. 


“THOU GOD SEEST ME.”? 


PATIE walked quickly 
towards her home. 
The wind was 
bitterly cold against 
we her face, and she 
drew her wrap more 
closely round her. 
Meanwhile, strange 
new thoughts stirred 
within her. ‘* Was 
God looking at her as 
she walked along?’’ As she 
passed a public-house the door opened, 
| ada drunken woman staggered out, 
} her sabe still in her arms. ‘Does 
| God see that ?’’ she asked herself. ‘ I 
j Yonder what He thinks of it.’”’” A minute 
4 later she reached a station; outside it 
stood a little fellow, not more than nine 
4 Years old, his face pinched and pale, 
| id in his hands a few newspapers, 
4 “hica even at that late hour he was try- 
4 "gto sell. Katie knew him well by 
| ‘ight, but now for the first time she 
j ‘oliced his thin, wasted face and short, 
jacking cough. ‘‘Does God see him 
| 0?” “again she questioned, and she 
W Pused in her rapid walk, and watched 
| ‘te child as he stamped his feet on the 
q Pvement, and chafed his blue, chapped 
Hivcaie to keep out the biting cold. 
q'‘lter a minute he caught sight of her, 
: and €agerly offered a paper for sale. 
: he shook her head and slipped a penny 
g "lo the palm of his hand. 
Vhere do you live, my little mam?”’ 
@ “tasked, “ and what’s your name ?”’ 
faq:) name’s James,” he replied, in 
g * thin, weak voice, “ but they always 
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call me Jimmie, and I live at No. 5, 
Sweet Apple-court.”’ 

“Well, then, what makes you work so 
late at night ?”’ 

*‘Father gets drunk, and don’t bring 
home no money,’ was the sad explana- 
tion, ‘‘and mother’s ill. I’m not often 
out so late as this, but the papers 
wouldn’t sell this evening; there ain’t 
much in ’em. My chum over there has 
got rid of all of his. I heard him call 
out, ‘Great battlein Zululand! Not one 
man left!’ but I dursn’t do that.”’ 


“Why not?” asked Katie. 


‘Mother said I mustn’t tell a lie,’’ 
was the simple reply. 

The young girl’s heart was still more 
touched, and, slipping another copper 
into the boy’s hand, she passed on her 
way, glad to think that perhaps the eye 
of God, looking down, would see that 
brave effort to do the right and to speak 
the truth. 

When Katie reached home, her room 
seemed colder and more cheerless than 
before, but she was not tired, her heart 
was too full of what she had heard. 
Soon she rekindled the fire, and sat 
down to think. A solemn feeling came 
over her. Was the eye of God even 
then resting upon that little room and 
its solitary inmate? Almost afraid, she 
glanced up through the small window in 
the roof, and saw the stars shining 
above in the clear, frosty sky. Pre- 
sently she searched for the Bible that 
so long had remained untouched. 
Katie. found it hidden away beneath 
back numbers of an unwholesome 
magazine. Not knowing what to read, 
she opened it at random, and her eye 
lighted on the words :— 


“‘O Lord, Thou hast searched me and 
known me. 

‘Thou knowest my downsitting and 
mine uprising ; Thou understandest my 
thought afar off. 

«...,. And art acquainted with all 
my ways. 

‘Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit ? 
or whither shall I flee from Thy pre- 
sence ? 

‘If I ascend up into heaven, Thou art 
there: if 1 make my bed in hell, behold, 
Thou art there.”’ 

She paused then and shuddered; into 
her young life had lately entered a fear- 
ful thought. More than once in her 
misery and loneliness she had stood by 
the dark river that tells no tales, and 
imagined that beneath its waters she 
might escape from her unhappy lot. 
‘‘Suppose I had died and found Him 
there,’’ said she to herself, and again 
and again she read the words until she 
knew them by heart. 

Time passed away unheeded. The 
church bells chimed the hours, but she 
heard them not. Memory was busy with 
the past, with all that had been wrong 
and evil in her life. Things that until 
then appeared quite right, now stood 
out in their true colours. When at last 
her candle went out, and she was re- 
called to the present by the sudden 
darkness of the room, her thoughts still 
ran on what she had read, ‘‘ Yea, the 
darkness hideth not from Thee.’’ Even 
in her sleep she murmured the words now 
become so familiar. 

With the morning light Katie arose 
as usual, but nothing seemed the same. 
As she tidied the room she no longer 
felt alone. The thought of that alk 
seeing eye made her move more softly 
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as in the presence of One who could 
read her inmost thoughts.. She wished 
at times she could escape from it, and 
she remembered a story that once she 
had read of a prisoner, in the wall of 
whose cell was a small hole so contrived 
that the eye of his gaoler could always 
rest upon him. The prisoner, unable to 
move hand or foot without being closely 
watched, at last went mad! Katie 
longed to get away from the eye of 
God; to her, as yet, it brought no sense 
of pleasure, but rather a feeling of dread. 
How many times she had sinned, and 
God had known it all! 

The week that followed passed much 
as usual, but Katie did her work more 
carefully than before. Once, just as the 
dinner-bell was ringing, she upset her 
can of oil. It ran over the sewing- 
machine, and, unfortunately, spoilt the 
greater part of her work. Bridget caught 
sight of her woful face. 

““What’s up now?’ she asked. 
‘Down in the dumps again ?”’ 

Katie pointed to her work. 
looked serious for a minute. 

‘* Never mind,’’ then she said. ‘ Just 
fold it up on the outside, and Old Frumps 
will never see. She always says you do 
your work so well, there’s no need to look 
at it. Wish she’d say as much for 
me [” 

Katie hesitated. The temptation was 
great; if she told the forewoman she 
would have to pay for the garment, and 
that would take half her wages for the 
week. But the remembrance of what she 
had so lately learnt came over her. 

“I can’t, Bridget,’’ she replied. 

‘¢ And why’ in all the world can’t you ?” 
asked her friend. 

Slowly Katie repeated the words: 
“‘Thou, God, seest me.”’ 

Bridget stared. ‘‘ Might have known 
you’d turn parson if I took you to that 
place,’’ she muttered. ‘‘ You'll be a 
rare goose if you let her know; and 
what’s the odds to the governor if he 
does lose a shilling or two?” 

Katie shook her head, and at once went 
up to the forewoman, and, holding out 
the injured article, simply said, ‘‘ I am 
sorry, Miss Waters, but just now I upset 
some oil, and I am afraid this is quite 
spoilt.” 

‘Then you must pay for it, that’s all,” 
was the quick reply. 

** Will you tell me how much ?”’ Katie 
asked. 

The woman looked keenly at her. 
‘‘ Well, I never did know you make a 
mistake before. If you like to do some 
extra work at home this week, you can 
make up for it that way.’’ 

Katie thanked her, much relieved, and, 
by working hard, finished her task 
within the week. Meanwhile, she found 
time to read her Bible. Sometimes she 
gathered comfort from its pages, but 
more often felt afraid and alarmed. 
‘God shall bring every work into judg- 
ment, with every secret thing, whether 
it be good or whether it be evil,’’ she 
read, and an accusing conscience made 
her fear the future. She found herself 
looking forward to the Friday, when 
night-school would again be held; _per- 
haps Miss Johnson might say some- 
thing that would help her. 


Bridget 
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The days seemed longer than usual; 
Katie’s companions found hermore quiet, 
if more gentle than before, and once 
Bridget whispered in an anxious voice, 
‘“‘T say, Kitty, you aren’t going to turn 
good, are you?) Why, you’ll get no end 
of teazing; they’ll call you Saint and 
Methodist, and all sorts of horrid 
names.’’ 

Katie smiled. ‘I don’t think I’m in 
danger of turning good,’’ she said, 
**T’ve just been finding out how bad I 
am.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE DUTIES OF SERVANTS. 
Part II. 


(c— a HILE the world lasts 

there will be the 
rich and the poor, 
the rulers and the 
ruled, the employer 
. and the employed ; 
2,\ each class enjoying 
its own rights, pri- 
vileges, and re- 
sponsibilities. 
Those employing 
your labour, be assured, are 
fellow-workers, even if not 
for hire, and have to bear 
the cares and anxieties which 
belong to their position, many 
of which are far heavier than 
your own, and with which 
you have little or no ac- 
quaintance. Do not wish to exchange your 
lot for theirs. You can elevate your posi- 
tion and gain the respect of your employers 
as well as your fellows by your propriety 
of conduct, manners, and dress. Common, 
cheap finery is as little becoming as it is un- 
suitable, and those who wear it are not those 
who obtain first-class situations and become 
elevated to confidential positions amongst 
theiremployers. The common-looking, vulgar 
style of wearing what a low class of servant- 
girls in lodging-houses call a ‘‘flag” at the 
back of the head stamps them at once as 
belonging to the lowest grade of untrained 
and cheap servants. A real cap is pretty and 
becoming, and is suitable to those whose work 
must make their hair dusty, and the exposure 
to draughts disarrange it. That most re- 
spectable and high-class race of servants who 
used to live from twenty to fifty years, or for 
life, in the same family—dying in the home of 
their adoption, beloved and respected; or else 
were pensioned on the death of their em- 
ployers, to enjoy independence in a home of 
their own—these were not people who wore a 
strap of crochet work on the back of a dusty 
head. They had no desire to look ‘ shabby 
genteel” either. They wore good, plain 
dresses and pretty white caps. And so in 
the present day, in all high-class houses of 
the gentry, the maid servants are dressed as 
in olden times, following in the steps of those 
who rose to positions of competence and 
future independence. The lady’s-maid aléne 
is exempt from wearing a cap, simply be- 
cause she is always about her mistress, and 
her work does not expose her to any chance 
of looking dusty and disarranged. But as 
she advances in life she also adopts a cap, as 
looking more respectable and becoming when 
the hair becomes grey and possibly thin. 

It is said that ‘“‘there is honour amongst 
thieves.” If not influenced by better and 
more sacred motives, at least you might be 
ashamed to degrade yourself to a lower 
standard than theirs. Yet, rightly or wrongly, 
young servant girls are accused of being very 
dishonourable, in being much given to what 






is called ‘ tittle-tattle,”’ as well as charged 
with trying hopelessly to look like what they 
are not. It should be regarded as a point of 
honour amongst you never to repeat outside 
the house, nor even in the servants’ hall nor 
kitchen, what you were trusted to hear at 
your master’s table or in your mistress’ 
apartments. Never stop to listen to their 
conversation (which you might misunderstand 
if you did), but give your whole attention to 
your own business. With reference to the re. 
spect due to them, to the duty of ‘not answer. 
ing again,” of abstaining from purloining, and 
‘showing all fidelity,” I refer you to the words 
of Divine inspiration, which have given no “yn. 
certain sound”? in their directions both to, 
masters and servants. Having known of 
several instances within the circle of my own, 
family and connections of those who have 
lived from five-and-twenty to upwards of fifty 
years in the same family, deservedly beloved 
and respected, I know how to appreciate the 
faithful and high-principled amongst them, 
and am ready to believe in the extensive exist- 
ence of such, in the class to which you, my 
readers, belong. Strive eaxly to emulate such 
bright examples, and ever remember that 
amongst the most humble in birth an1 cir- 
cumstances there is such a thing as “Nature’s 
nobility”’—the highest sentiments of honour 
and feelings of propriety, combined with the 
greatest humility and modesty of demeanour, 
and of that good sense which makes a man or 
woman know and live according to their 
natural position in life; and are placed in that 
position of trust and trial only as a temporary 
uraining for a state of far higher existence. 

“Be thou faithful in a few things, and I 
will make thee ruler over many things.” 

To the mistresses of families I would now 
make two or three suggestions. The in- 
efficiency of domestic servants, the rare 
examples of grateful and loving service ren- 
dered, the silly vanity which induces ignorant 
young girls to ape a position they can never 
attain, and thus even throw a doubt on their 
moral character—all these points form sub- 
jects of perpetual fault-finding, sour a 
temper, and prejudice you against the whole 
class. 

Doubtless you cannot “ make bricks without 
straw,”’ and you have much cause for dissatis- 
faction. -A servant professes to know all the 
duties and method of performing them, for 
which she expects all the wages you may be 
induced to give, with all the comforts of a 
home, and you discover that she possesses but 
a very superficial idea of any of them. She 
wastes your provisions perhaps by bad cookery 
or forgetfulness of them ; articles destroyed by 
neglect of repair, and every description 0 
disaster and annoyance. We all suffer in 4 
greater or less degree, paying honest wages 
for dishonest service. Alas! ‘that which 1s 
crooked cannot be made straight, and that 
which is wanting cannot be numbered. 

But if we feel so keenly our own wrongs We 
should apply ourselves all the more zealously 
to redress them; and if we judge the short- 
comings and misdoings of our maid-servants, 
let us take care that our own conduct ve 
absolutely above reproach. sii 

If, as a general rule, the young domes ; 
servants of the present day are inferior as me 
gards both their efficiency and manners, : 
well as devoted fidelity to their predecssé 
the fault is not always and entirely to ae 
to their charge. Those who employ i 
very frequently show ihemscses ee 
ignorant of their own duties towarc ©" 
and the great responsibility which Soler 
their own shoulders. Apart from all : hee” 
motives, the old saying, “« Noblesse ry) oon 
seeins little to influence their deportment ost 
wards them. There is a petty an agi 
vulgar meanness in the ostentatious soe 
which ladies of no real position m s0¢ 


themselves will order about their attendants 
as if they were only automatons, and not per- 
sons under their benevolent care and wise 
‘ydicious training. The more or less unedu- 
cated need as careful and considerate training 
as children. 

Eyery household should remember that bya 
Divine decree it is the mistress who is to “‘ guide 
the house,”’ and the duties which this sacred 
charge involves are to be gravely accepted 
and prayerfully carried out. It is not to be 
supposed that she has only to give her servants 
certain orders, and to scold or dismiss them 
if they be not fulfilled. In a very extended 
sense, she has the souls and bodies, health, 
training, and the present and eternal well- 
being of those under her authority placed in 
her charge; or, to say the least, within her 
influence—an influence for good or evil for 
which she will assuredly have one day to render 
an account. 7 

The service which she buys with gold may 
be rendered for love. How often has this 
been realised when reverses have changed the 
order of the household, and the faithful ser- 
vant has selected to share the scant necessaries 
of life with the beloved and revered heads of 
the family; not grudging the least extra ser- 
vice that seems to outweigh the gold in the 
balance set against it, but, thenceforth, as the 
tried and tested and deservedly trusted friend, 
clinging with affection and respect to her 
unfortunate master and mistress ! 

But money alone will not purchase fidelity 
like this. ‘‘If a man would give all the sub- 
stance of his house for love, it would utterly 
be contemned.’’ Of course, there are the 
naturally high-principled, as well as the God- 
fearing, amongst little-educated people, as 
well as amongst those who have had the 
benefit of the best intellectual culture. Faith- 
ful service, even in little matters,—out of sight, 
perhaps, and unappreciated—will sometimes 


“ THE signal gun!’ exclaim the fisher-wives ° 
“No men at home to run and save the lives. 
The night is dark—the wind and waves are high : 


}? 


Too far the lifeboat sailors for the cry 


‘I go!” a maiden says, and speeds away, 
While ‘‘come back !’’ echoes through the blinding spray. 


Bravely she dashes to the wave-washed shore ; 

Safefy behind, danger or death before. 

The lifeboat house is three good miles from home, 
Still she wades knee-deep through the seething foam ; 
With steadfast courage and accustomed feet 

Treads the rough pebbles—breasts the biting sleet. 


No slackening pace or heart-subduing fears, 

Even when the dangerous sea-morass she nears : 

“Help me, dear Saviour,’’ her unuttered cry, 

“To save the perishing ; to do or die!”’ 

And so, God-watched, through perilous swamp she goes, 
To where the cliff-path lies, mid falling snows. 
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be found here, even when the mistress—who 
pays her servant, and gives her a home—is not 
to be classed among ‘the good and gentle.” 
But “as aman sows so shall he reap” isa 
rule of very general application. If kindness 
and consideration, supplementing honest pay- 
ment of: service, do not always meet a just 
reward at the hands of our servants, so 
we have no right to expect a cordial, hearty, 
— service for a cold return in money 
only. 

To claim unquestioning obedience —a 
respectful address and answers—a suitable 
style of dress —a strict conformity to the 
hours and rules of the house—and of the 
performance of the work, in conformity with 
your own directions — are all requirements 
perfectly within the limits of your rightful 
authority. But be careful to give each servant, 


before her entrance into your family, the com- | 


plete list of the rules by which she is to be 


guided ; so that ifshe should demur at any of. 


them, she may do so at once. In the same 


way, make her acquainted with the amount of | 
rest and recreation you can allow her; and, 


after her ready agreement to your proposals, 


then let her find that — strict asyou’ may be’ 


on certain points—you are no niggard in 
kindly consideration for her, and that her 
pleasures are given with an ungrudging hand. 
Above all things, remember that if you lose 
your temper in speaking to her, you lower 
yourself in her estimation. Speak firmly, and 
gravely, if need be; but do not forget yourselt 
for a moment, nor lower your dignity by 
saying anything in haste that you would not 
like to hear repeated in the servants’ hall as 
a specimen of an ill-governed temper. Such 
outbreaks, however justly you may have 
been offended, may make your servants fear, 
but never respect you. 

In reference to the recreations to which I 
alluded, a few. suggestions should be given. 


THE FISHER-MAID.- 


A TRUE TALE. 


‘—such as a volume of magazines 
‘instance, our own paper, the Szaday at 
|Home, or the Lesure Hour), for, apart 
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Going out after dark is by no means includes 
amongst them, unless it be to take turn with 
other servants in going to church or chapel. 
Let no Sunday pass without sending each 
servant to a place of worship once in the day. 
They need out-of-door air, as well as their 
mistress. Send them for their weekly outing 
while the sun shines, or at least that the day- 
light lasts, to see their families and friends, or 
do their shopping. Do not grudge acup of 
tea, ‘once in a way,” to the relative or friend 
who may come to see them when the chiet 
work of the day is over. 

Supply them always with some nice book 
(for 


from the kindliness of the act, it is your duty 
to educate their minds; and in so doing you 
are also training them to be more efficient 
servants. 

Some little time should always be allowed 
—if not every day, at least once in the week 
—for their own needlework, the necessary 
mending and making of their clothing and 
caps. Itis equally for your own satisfaction 
that they should be accorded some time for 
this, as otherwise their appearance will be 
unsuitable to your house; and sitting up late 
at night—as many are obliged to do—is 
most undesirable on every account. 

Remember that while all familiarity should 
be avoided, there is a quiet dignified polite- 
ness of manner and mode of address that 
invariably calls forth a politeness of response. 
Do not allow your self-respect and seli- 
assertion to border upon an ostentatious 
demeanour. You will never elevate your 
position in their eyes by so doing. The lady- 
like politeness of your own manner will 
invariably be reflected to some extent in that 
of the servant whom you address. 

SOPHIA F. A. CAULFEILD. 





Onward and upward hies the fishermaid, 

Too near her goal to pause or be afraid; 

Passes the rock-bridge on the topmost height, 
Scarce notes the creaky railings in the night ; 
Yet sees, with faith’s far-reaching luminous eyes, 
Below, the village where the lifeboat lies. 


She nears it—gains it—hatless, breathless, wild. 
“Wake up!” Arouse ye!’’ shouts the woman-child. 
The men are up, the lifeboat manned, and she 

Points through the darkness and the towering sea 

To where the ship, scarce half an hour before, 
Battled for dear life near yon rock-bound shore. 


The boat is launched and mounts the raging sea ; 
A signal-light is seen, and onward she 

Labours until the sinking ship she nears. 

Back to the maid a freight the lifeboat bears: 

Of rescued souls, whose grateful blessings reach 
Her who still watches by the lonely beach. 


ANNE BEALz. 
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THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 





Words by ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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HE GIRD'S OWN PAPER, 


PROM STRENGTH TO STRENGTH. 


A. STORY 


CHAPTER XIV. 


ELLA RINGWOOD, the heiress, among 
the rest of her possessions, had some 
property on the borders of Exmoor, in 
North Devon. Mr. Lindhurst, in manag- 
ing the money matters of his ward, 
found some difficulty in arranging about 
rents, &c., by letter with a farmer who 
wanted to take part of this estate; so 
one day he proposed to the ladies that 
they should all leave home for a little 
while and go to stay at a house on 
Ella’s property. They would be well 
received there, he said, for the farmer’s 
wife—this was not the farm in question 
he was going about—had been a servant 
in some grand family, and thus knew 
how to make lodgers comfortable. The 
change of air, he concluded, glancing at 
Ruby’s cheeks, which had been becoming 
a trifle paler lately, would do all of them 
good, and he should be able at his 
leisure to see to the business in hand. 

Miss Nancy, after some solemn con- 
sideration, consented to comply with his 
vishes ; Ruby was charmed with the 
thought of change of scene; Ella, girl- 
like, was pleased too, and, besides, she 
thought she should like to see what was 
her own. This journey seemed to Ruby 
an especially happy thing; she would 
get away, for a time at least, from all 
her surroundings that reminded her of 
the many failures and disappointments 
she had gone through, and her hopeful 
young fancy whispered to her that she 
would meet with something fresh and 
sweet. Everything new had a certain 
charm for the girl, although she was not 
at all changeable in her likes and dis- 
likes: it was the charm of the vague and 
the dim unknown. 

A journey was always a most grave 
and important event with Miss Nancy; 
and who shall describe the preparations 
for this one—the complete mustering 
of all Miss Nancy’s garments to settle 
which should be left at home anc which 
taken ; the long and solemn ceremony of 
the packing of the travelling-bag; the 
arrangement of wonderful caps in band- 
boxes; the pouring of curious essences 
into many bottles ; the vast array of rugs 
and cloaks spread out in the hall? At 
length the good lady was ready, amd one 
morning, early in August, they started. 

Miss Nancy travelling was quite as 
remarkable as Miss Nancy getting ready 
for the event. Let the weather be what 
it might, Miss Nancy never travelled 
in anything except a waterproof and 
goloshes; she would never get into a 
railway carriage with a single fellow- 
passenger, lest he should go mad on the 
road, a catastrophe concerning which 
she related a mournful and terrible story 
she had once read in the newspaper. 
When she came to the driving part of 
the expedition—and there was a long 
drive from the railway station to the 
place to which they were going—her 
state of mind was anything but a 
serene one, and she vexed sadly the 
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soul of the luckless coachman by 
strange questions with regard to 
his horses, harness, and carriage— 
questions which he found it hard to 
answer without a smile. But, what- 
ever might be Miss Nancy’s feelings on 
her journey, great was the delight of 
the two girls, and especially of Ruby, 
when they reached their destination. 
What a strange, old-fashioned house it 
was, with its winding passages, that 
never seemed to go anywhere; its deep 
cupboards, that were bound in duty to 
be full of something mysterious; its 
little ivy-framed casements peeping out 
in the most unexpected places; and its 
broad window-seats, which were such 
delicious retreats for dreaming awake, 
or reading your way into a doze! 
Then there was the garden, with the 
moss-grown sundial in its centre, and 
the ruined summer-house in the corner, 
and its masses of strangely-mingled 
flowers, and its shrubbery, which was all 
one tangle of foliage and of richly-varied 
song! And was there ever a meal like 
that first tea at Stonecroft—so the old 
house was called—with the home-made 
brown bread, and the clotted cream, and 
the fresh-laid eggs ? Was there ever such 
a tea, though Mr. Lindhurst grumbled 
that the arm-chair was hard, and Miss 
Nancy sat all the evening in her bonnet, 
because of the draught ? 

But there was one thing yet more at- 
tractive to little Ruby than even the 
quaint old house and its garden, and 
this was the wide-spreading moorland, 
which lay there in the August sunshine 
all one vast sea of purple and gold: a 
wonderland of beauty, an unknown 
region of delight, an undiscovered 
country, where mind and fancy might 
stray at will. 

“Oh, Ella!’’ cried Ruby, the after- 
noon after their arrival at Stonecroft, 
‘‘do let us take a good long ramble 
over themoor. I have been wanting to 
be off all the morning, but Miss Nancy 
kept me pinning up a curtain here, and 
cleaning out a drawer there, until I was 
quite tired out.’’ 

‘‘T saw she was especially trouble- 
some, dear, but I really did not feel 
equal to helping you in your labours. 
This warm weather makes me so 
lazy; and as for a long walk, Ruby, I 
simply don’t feel up to it. I shall sit 
stillin the shade in the garden all the 
afternoon; it’s much the most sensible 
thing to do.” 


“Tam sorry you won’t come,” said 
Ruby, a shadow of disappointment 
passing for a moment over her bright 
face; ‘‘it is so nice to have someone to 
talk to when you are very pleased and 
happy ; it’s like losing half a pleasure 
when it is not divided with anyone else. 
But as you won’t come, Ella, I must 
make the best of it alone.”’ 

Ruby was smiling again now, like the 
summer sky. 


? 
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‘* Then you really will go; you won't 
stay quiet ?’’ 

‘Oh, yes; I feel as if I could not put 
off a walk over the heather for a day, | 
was dreaming about it all last night, 
after I had been looking at the moor in 
the moonlight from my window.”’’ 

‘Why, dearest Ruby, I was sound 
asleep !”’ 

““And I was fancying such strange, 
amusing things about the moorland, 
But now, Ella, I must go, or I shan’t be 
back till so late, and then they will be 
angry with me.”’ 

A few minutes after Ruby had started 
on her walk. On andon she went across 
the regal carpet made by the gorse and 
heather, with the purple bells wavin,r 
lazily round her, as the summer breeze 
just stirred them as she passed. Now 
she would stop to pick a wortleberry, and 
make her red lips purple with tasting it ; 
now she would pause to examine a spray 
of rare stag’s-horn moss, which is found 
on these western moorlands; now she 
would notice a bright, green spot hard 
by, and, knowing from experience that 
it was a bog, would recall the stories she 
had heard from Mrs. Tredwell, who was 
a woman of this neighbourhood, about 
benighted travellers being lost in these 
dangerous swamps. 

Sometimes she would meet a group of 
little, horned, Exmoor sheep, who would © 
lift their heads from browsing on the 
heather to stare at her with wise, 
inquiring faces that seemed to be asking 
what she was doing there. Sometimes 
there would be a sound of many tramp- 
ling hoofs near at hand, making her 
start, and looking round she would see 
a herd of Exmoor ponies gallop by, with 
their long tails waving, and their different 
coloured coats showing in the sunshine, 
here bright bay, there raven black, and 
their pretty little heads tossed on high 
in their play. One minute she would 
stop to gaze with delight at a view of 
distant hills rising in bold outline against 
the blue sky, the next she would be down 
on her knees gathering a handful of 
heather bells and bracken, and binding 
them into a nosegay. The wind playéd 
round Ruby as though it loved to touch 
her fresh young cheek, and lifted her soft 
hair as though there were something 
akin between her and it; the purple 
blossoms on all sides seemed to be 
beckoning a merry welcome to her; 4 
black-cock rose whirring up very near 
her feet, as though ‘it looked upon her 
quite familiarly, and was notat all afraid 
of her light footstep ; the whole moorland 
appeared to be full of joyous life, that 
harmonised with the girl’s being, and as 
she went along she felt very gladsome 
and free, and as if the scene around was 
awaking up new melody in heart and 
soul, : 

Ruby had not the slightest object 1 
her walk. She wandered on without 
noticing what direction she was taking; 
her whole mind absorbed in the beauty 
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of the day and the novelty of all about 
her. She was, therefore, somewhat sur- 
prised, on happening to glance up at the 
sky, to see how the sun was sinking in 
the west. She had no watch, so she 
could not tell exactly what time it was, 
but she was certain it must be getting 
late, so she turned back, and for a little 
while believed herself to be going 
straight towards Stonecroft; but before 
long she began to doubt whether she was 
taking the right way. She-had followed 
nopath, oreven track: she had been going 
completelyat random across the heather. 
‘She was not by any means quite sure 
that she knew on which side Stonecroft 
lay. She paused for a few minutes, but, 
gaze around as she would, she could 
discern nothing which would at all serve 
her as a landmark. She did not know 
the country well enough to be guided by 
distant objects, such as the shape of far- 
off hills, or glimpses of white upland 
farms that gleamed in the sunshine, but 
were not close enough at hand for her 
to go to them to seek information. She 
wished she could meet someone, but no 
living creature passes her except the 
sheep and the ponies, and a bee 
hurrying home with a store of aromatic, 
heather - flavoured honey. She could, 
therefore, do nothing but go on in what 
she had before deemed the right direc- 
tion. 

And now somethiug else began to in- 
crease her perplexity, until it grew into 
what was very like fear. A grey mist 
had been rolling for some little time 
around the neighbouring hills, now con- 
cealing their summits, now showing 
them as through a veil that made the 
whole landscape vague and unreal, 
now capriciously lifting in one place, 
and showing, through the rift, the red 
Devon cattle feeding in some green up- 
land meadow, or a half-cut cornfield, or 
the glitter of a stream leaping down a 
ravine, or the snug rick-yard belonging 
to a neat homestead. But, suddenly, 
almost before Ruby could tell what had 
brought about the unexpected change 
around her, the fog came sweeping in a 
vast wave down upon the moor, making, 
in-a few moments, the sunny heath one 
great grey sea, turning the clear air into 
a thick wall that shut her in pitilessly on 
every side, hiding from her view even 
objects close at hand. 

Ruby waited for a while, hoping that 
the mist would go as quickly as it had 
come; but there came no such change. 
Turn which way she might, nothing met 
her eyes except that grey, impenetrable 
curtain. Then she went on again, for it 
seemed that moving forward was her 
only chance of reaching some cottage 
whefe she might find a guide, or, at 
least, of making her way into a road 
that would lead her to the haunts of 
men. The wind had fallen as the mist 
Came on, and the deepest stillness—a 
stillness that filled her with an indistinct 
dread—reigned around. She felt as if 
she would have given worlds to hear but 
the cry of a bird. It seemed to her as 
if the horror of a great desolation was 
gathering closer and closer about her. 
It was a feeling of utter loneliness such 
as she had never known before—a feel- 
ing that pressed upon her, and made 


her heart beat and her breath come 
short and quick. ; 
The shadows of evening now began 
to add to the alarm and ditficulty of her 
situation. Every moment the air grew 
darker; but still her little weary feet 
went plodding on, though often they 
stumbled over a wortle-berry bush, or a 
tuft of heather. She had a great fear of 
walking into one of the bogs, and some- 
times she started back, thinking that 
she felt the ground soft beneath her 
feet ; then she would pause and tremble, 
and try to think what she had best do. 
But no thought came to her that 
could give her any light orhelp. Unless 
she should meet someone, or find some 
house, she did not see that there was a 
reasonable hope of her getting home to- 
night. Her brain began to grow half 
dizzy ; she was getting very tired, for she 
had been walking incessantly for several 
hours. Her position was different from 
anything that had ever happened to 
her in her whole life. Yet, still she 
struggled on through the gathering 
gloom, hoping for she knew not what ; 
and still the deep, heavy silence brooded 
round; and still she saw nothing but 
that endless wall of mist; and still there 
seemed no boundary to the moorland. 


(Zo be continzed.) 


THE GOVERNMENT OF OUR 
COUNTRY. 
By the Hon. Mrs. ArMyrTAGe. 






2 UR diplomatic rela- 
tions with foreign 
Powers are a most 
interesting topic, 
‘ and embrace so 
much that is curious 
and instructive, both in 
past and present times, 
that one article will not 
suffice to say all that 
there is to be said upon 
the matter. Though 
not essentially a part of 
the Government of Eng- 

and, the whole well- 
being and security of 
the nation is involved in the relations we 
hold with the other great Powers of the 
civilised world, and from some very slight 
misunderstanding in past years a long series 
of wars arose. The tact of a foreign 
minister has often averted a serious breach 
between nations, and when we think of 
what any war effects upon our country, 
we cannot fail to feel deep interest in the sub- 
ject now before us. The very thought of 
ambassadors carries us back to the messengers 
sent by the King of Babylon to Hezekiah, 
which were an occasion of sin to him, and 
their title is of very ancient date, though 
envoys, plenipotentiaries, chargés d'affaires 
and ministers are equally applied to repre- 
sentatives of foreign nations when sent on 
missions to other covntries, and each has some 
distinctive dignity . :tached to their rank, 
ambassador being the first and highest. In 
olden times ambassadors were only sent over 
on special occasions, and were not residents 
at the Courts they visited, but now England 
has twenty-nine resident foreign ministers in 
London, or, as it is officially written, ‘‘at the 
Court of St. James,” that being the formal 
heading of any royal documents of the English 
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Sovereign. When an ambassador is appointed 
by his own sovereign to go to any other Court, 
he is there treated as the representative of 
that Sovereign, and as such receives due 
honour. The precedence of the ambassadors 
is settled by the one who has been longest in 
the country ranking first, so that when it be- 
comes necessary to fix for any Court cere- 
monial the exact rule of precedence, it is very 
easily decided, so that at one time the French, 
another year the Austrian or the German 
would be first, if the individual holding the 
position had been longer here than the others. 
Such arule is the only way to prevent any 
national discussion, as it would be an in- 
vidious choice to determine which among 
the many nations of the world should be 
placed first. 

The ambassador receives his ‘ credentials” 
from his country and departs to England. He 
will first present these at the Foreign Office, 
and it then becomes the duty of the Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs to present the ambassador to 
the Queen, and we often read that the ambassa- 
dor from such and such a country presented 
his credentials to Her Majesty, and had the 
honour of being received. This done, he is the 
accredited minister through whom our diplo- 
matic relations with that nation must be 
carried on. No foreigner would be received 
at Court save through the introduction of the 
representative of his own country; these 
introductions are generally made before the 
general company are reccived at the Queen’s 
Drawing Room. An ambassador enjoys many 
special privileges, one of which is, that at any 
time if he wishes to see the Sovereign at 
whose Court heis residing, he can drive up to 
the palace and request an audience, which 
would at once be accorded to him. Neither 
the ambassador nor any of the servants 
in his employ can be arrested for debt. 
The distinction between an ambassador and a 
minister is no doubt a difficult matter to 
explain, as the diplomatic minutia are nu- 
merous; but it may be understood that the 
nations recognised among the world as the 
Great Powers are represented by ambassadors, 
while those who rank less highly are repre- 
sented by ministers and some by consuls. 
Only France, Germany, Austria, Russia, 
Turkey, and Italy have ambassadors in 
London, and England is in return represented 
by the highest in diplomatic rank at their 
respective capitals. 

Ambassadors extraordinary are often sent 
on special missions, and it was not customary 
to have resident ambassadors in other countries 
until the 14th or 15th centuries, when the 
intercourse between one nation and another 
became more sound and lasting unions, and 
the constant relations between the countries 
rendered it advisable. 

It was long before the American Republic 
were represented in London, but in the year 
1785 the first American Minister came over. 
The great Empire of China has now a national 
representative in London, and great has been 
the amusement of seeing so many of these 
quaint denizens of the Celestial Empire walk- 
ing about the streets. The wife of the Chinese 
Minister, on first arriving in England, very 
strictly adhered to her national rigorous eti- 
quette, and for some time was never seen by 
any stranger; but time has wrought wonders, 
and now the Chinese lady may be seen at the 
Queen’s Drawing Room, and has entertained 
in her own house. 

: The coming-and departure of a resident 
ambassador is now a matter of no ceremony. 
Receiving letters of recall to his own country 
for any reason which may occur, he would 
simply proceed to the Queen of England, and 
at an audience take his leave. But when we 
refer to old folios and see the state and cere- 
mony of olden times, one is surprised at all the 
details which had to be observed, and learn 
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that the most trifling deviation from some 
‘customary rule was made an occasion of 
‘offence. All who bear the rank of ambassador 
are styled ‘Your Excellency,”’ in honour of 
‘his representing the person and dignity of his 
Sovereign. The Congress of Vienna, in 1815, 
laid down the regulations which nations have 
since been bound by, respecting the different 
classes of diplomatic agents. Looking back 
to the Plantagenet kings of England, we 
remember that legates from Rome were 
attached to the Court of Westminster, and 
‘these preceded by many years their lay succes- 
sors. In all Roman Catholic countries where 
the Pope sends his ambassador (a nuncio), he 
ranks before all others in right of the supreme 
authority allowed to the Pope. 

In addition to the ministers or ambassadors 
who may be residing at any foreign Court, it is 
customary on any great occasion to send an 
embassy extraordinary, and in our own times 
‘we can recall many such—the coronation of 
the Emperor of Russia, Germany, &c. The 
marriage of a crowned head would also 
demand a special embassy if it were one of 
the Great Powers, and the honours accorded 
‘to them wonld be as representatives of their 
Sovereign. 

The residences of foreign ambassadors are 
generally bought for them by the nation they 
‘represent, and are therefore inhabited by each 
successive ambassador. The French, Turkish, 
‘German, and Austrian have held the houses 
they now occupy for many years. No dis- 
‘tinctive mark distinguishes them from any 
other mansion in this country, but in foreign 
towns the national arms are often seen over 
‘the entrance of the embassies. One curious 
‘fact in connection with diplomatic relations is 
that the marriage of any English subject 
abroad must be solemnised under the British 
‘flag to make it legal, and therefore at any 
Consulate the flag is often seen flying while 
‘the civil contract is there made. 

When a rupture occurs between our nation 
and one with whom we have been on friendly 
‘terms, and have interchanged ambassadors or 
ministers, the first intimation of a breach is 
asnown, by the recall of the respective agents 
at the Courts. The ambassador is hastily 
‘summoned to his own country, no courteous 
‘leave-taking occurs, and the embassy remains 
‘empty until such time as peace may again be 
srestored. Such, many will remember, oc- 
‘curred during the war between England and 
Russia some twenty-five years ago. Since 
then there has been no rupture with any 
iforeign powers, 

The various chances and changes in the 
ipolitical and diplomatic circles often bring 
about curious episodes, and it was much 
“noticed that at Queen Victoria’s coronation, 
where the late Duke of Wellington was a very 
prominent figure in the group surrounding the 
‘throne on that auspicious day, the ambassador 
sent over from France to represent the king 
‘on the occasion was no less than Marshal 
Soult, one of Napoleon I.’s famous generals, 
‘who then met his great military antagonist 
~with every expression of friendliness. 


ELEANOR’S AMBITION. 


‘By the Author of ‘‘The White Cross and Dove of 
Pearls,” ‘“ Selina’s Story,’’ &c, 


CHAPTER V. 

““YOU’RE eating no breakfast,’’ said 
Eleanor pityingly. ‘ Do you think you 
‘could listen to a story ?"’ 

His mamma asked him if he would 
have some bread and milk. 

‘Yes, mamma, for once in my life I'll 
tbe a milksop ”’ 

“Tf you'll eat some bread and milk,”’ 


THE GIRL’S OWN PAPER, 


said Eleanor, ‘‘I’lltryto read the earache 
away. Perhaps, I shall read you to 
sleep, but the bread and milk must be 
my ally.’’ 

‘‘ Eleanor, have you time ?”’ 

‘Tl make it.”’ 

“And you won’t have to work harder 
for it?” 

“Oh noi! 

““\What will you read to me ?”’ 

“‘ Another story ftom the same author. 
‘The Two Captains,’ or ‘ Sintram.’”’ 

‘‘And you shall have the breakfast- 
room all to yourselves,’’ said Catharine. 

‘“* How good all the world is to a fellow 
that has earache,’’ said Harry in a 
droning tone. 

‘Bless you, my dear boy, there’s 
nothing like it,’’ exclaimed Frederic. 
‘‘It’s only such small aches as finger- 
ache and heartache the world does not 
compassionate.”’ 

‘‘Cynic!”’ exclaimed Catharine, ‘‘ you 
haven’t had to suffer from a want of sym- 
pathy. All your aches have been duly 
bemoaned so far.”’ 

‘‘T anticipate the inevitable.”’ 

“But why cry out before you are 
hurt!” 

‘Because it’s of no use to cry out 
after. If bread and milk, and Eleanor’s 
story don’tcure thatailing ear, Catharine, 
James Lovell must come and apply his 
stethoscope to it.”’ 

So they chatted lightly for Harry’s 
benefit, and then in more subdued tones 
wondered how the poor Fittons were 
feeling this morning. 

‘‘ There’ll be no fun at ¢hezy- breakfast- 
table,’’ exclaimed Mrs. Townsly. 

‘IT could not help thinking last night,”’ 
remarked Catharine, ‘‘ that one petition 
in Keble’s evening hymn seems almost 
extravagant—. 

‘ Be every mourner’s sleep to-night, 
Like infants’ slumbers, pure and light.’ 
We know that while we sleep, so many 
must be found tossing in pain with others 
weeping beside them. Is it heartless 
when one we know and love as well as 
we do Anna is dangerously ill to act and 
speak as if we had forgotten her? I 
am sure she is never long out of my 
thoughts.”’ 

“ Nor 
Townsly. 

Mr. Townsly put down his paper. He 
was a man.of few words, but when he 
spoke he commanded instant atten- 
tion. 

‘“When one half of the world is in 
sunshine the other must be in shadow. 
Now would it be wise for folks on the 
part visited with sunshine to put up 
their blinds out of sympathy with those 
in the dark. Never a night but lives 
dear to some of us go out of the world, 
and lives welcome or unwelcome come 
in. Ifwe are only to be glad when the 
whole circle of our acquaintance can be 
glad too, then our term here must be all 
fast and no festival. It is possible to 
rejoice with those who do rejoice and 
weep with those whe weep without an 
Eastern display of sackcloth and ashes, 
or an ostentatious piping and dancing.”’ 

‘‘And,’”’ added Frederic, ‘ our fasting 
is to consist of anointing the head and 
washing the face that it appear not unto 
men.”’ 


out of mine,’’ said Mrs. 


“‘Thank you,’”’ said Catharine, “ for 
having cleared a difficulty. Who wil| 
go this morning to inquire if there has 
been news of Anna?” 

Frederic volunteered, as Harry was 
poorly and Eleanor engaged. 

** But I should like,”’ suggested Mrs, 
Townsly, ‘‘for some of the children to 
come up here, or for some one to go 
down and sit an hour with the older 
girls. Ofcourse, the Misses Oldfield wil] 
look after them, but we should show 
kindness too. But as Eleanor is giving 
up her morning to Harry, and Catharine 
has to go in the town, I suppose it can’t 
be managed.’’ 

“‘T’ll go down for the afternoon, if you 
wish it, mamma,’’ was Eleanor’s reply. 

Her readiness took every one by sur- 
prise. Catharine asked her if it was 
not at too great a sacrifice of time. 

Tf it is I will go,” she said. 

“‘And don’t you bother to read to 
me,”’ put in Harry, but he would have 
looked very blank if she had~taken him 
at his word. 

“‘T shall read to you, and I shall go 
to the Fittons, so we may consider that 
as settled,’’ she said, brightly. 

All that morning she read to Harry, 
and chatted with him on the wonderful 
feats of the ‘‘ Two Captains,” and the 
way Fadrique astonished Heimbert when 
he told him Dona Clara was his sister. 
And he didn’t seem to approve of him 
for a brother-in-law, though he had 
rescued her from a bull. Harry thought 
that grand. By the time there had been 
the meeting in the desert, and the duel 
Duke Alva interrupted with the presen- 
tation of the combatants to their brides, 
he declared that his earache was gone, 
and James Lovell need not do anything 
to it with his stethoscope. 

As to Eleanor, she lighted up, and 
was like a new creature, entering the 
world of imagination just to please her 
little brother. 

It was quite like old times, while 
between the pauses of the story Harry 
made the most comical faces at her, to 
signify that his mouth was all ready for 
kissing. ‘‘ After all,’’ he observed con- 
fidentially to his mother, when she came 
in towards noon to see him, “ after all, 
when Eleanor takes it into her head to 
be jolly she isn’t so easily beaten.” | 

And his mother said, ‘‘I believe, 
Harry, you are right.”’ 

The afternoon found Eleanor at the 
Fittons, listening to the sad story they 
had to tell. Her visits there, except . 
when Anna was at home, had resembled 
‘‘angels’ visits,’ in respect of being 
short and far between. But this after- 
noon she had come on an angel's 
mission, and she did not, as on former 
occasions, hurry away. : 

When she returned she brought with 
her Ada, as, being the most troublesome 
of the little Fittons, her absence was 4 
relief to her sister Elizabeth, who, at 
fourteen years of age, had her work set 
to keep order while her mother was awa’ 

This piece of generosity cost Eleanot 
a little struggle, for she knew she ought 
to take the charge of her little visitor 
as much as possible on herself. ee 
was all the stronger for having conquere 
her disinclination. 


Everyone was surprised to see them 
come up the garden hand in hand, and 
it was remarked that it only needed an 
appeal to Eleanor’s feelings to call forth 
much that was kind and thoughtful in 
her character. 

After she had put Ada to bed she 
betook herself to the library with intent 
to break her literary fast. She found 
her mind brighter for it, yet could not 
rise above the conflict begun the day 
before. 

“If lam always to be doubting that 
Iam working to a right end, and have 
to study under protest, as it were, how 
miserable it will be!’’ she said to her- 
self. Yet she did not look so miserable 
by any means as she had done yes- 
terday. 

Suddenly a fit of drowsiness overtook 
her, and she fell asleep, never waking 
till she was called to supper. So she 
had lost time again. Itwas very strange 
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ELEANOR’ S AMBITION. 


to be caught napping in that way. She 
chid herself for a want of will, not 
knowing that her sleepiness was the 
effect of weakness, and that even the 
little exertions of that day had been too 
much for her. 


When Catharine resolved to do a 
thing she did not let the grass grow 
under her feet. But—, 


‘“* Labour with what zeal we will, 
Something still remains undone— 
Something uncompleted still 
Waits the rising of the sun. 


‘* By the bedside, on the stair, 
At the threshold, near the gates, 
With its menace or its prayer, 
Like a mendicant it waits; 


‘“« Waits, and will not go away ; 
Waits, and will not be gainsaid; 
By the cares of yesterday ~ 
Each. to-day is heavier made. 
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‘* Till, at length, the burden seems 
Greater than our strength can bear, 
Heavy as the weight of dreams, 
Pressing on us everywhere. 


** And we stand from day to day, 
Like the dwarfs of times gone by, 

Who, as northern legends say, 
On their shoulders held the sky.’’ 


But that last verse need only apply to 
the procrastinating and the overworked. 
The mendicant that met Catharine on 
the stairs as she retired was the recollec- 
tion that she had not had any conversa- 
tion with Eleanor. She had feared to 
intrude upon her in the library, and had 
had no other opportunity. Catharine 
regarded the delay as unfortunate, but 
hindrance and delays have more ends 
to answer in human affairs than simply 
to vex people. Eleanor would be all 
the more willing to listen to her sister 
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‘ALL THAT MORNING SHE READ TO HARRY.” 
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for having been left to her own reflections 
for awhile. She would come to feel her 
need of counsel and of sympathy. In- 
deed, that very evening, after she had 
kissed the little face on the pillow, 
whose restlessness and roguishness were 
smoothed into the soft repose of child- 
hood’s sleep, she thought,— 

‘If Frederic and I were as much to 
each other as we were once upon a time, 
I would talk to him. But there’s no 
chance of that now. I don’t want a new 
and improved edition of what he has 
been saying all along. No; if Ido 
change my plans and resolve to turn 
over a new leaf, I'll do it without making 
admissions to anybody, or ever seeking 
any help.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


VARIETIES. 


SHORT MAXIMS FOR EVERYBODY.—It 
has been the practice with many distinguished 
men and women to draw out sets of maxims 
for the guidance of their lives. The practice 
isa good one, and we who are obscure may 
well follow it. We could hardly do better, to 
begin with, than adopt as our own these 
maxims of Bishop Middleton, the well-known 
Bishop of Calcutta :—*‘* Persevere against dis- 
couragements. Keep your temper. Employ 
leisure in study, and always have some work 
in hand. Be punctual and methodical, and 
never procrastinate. Never be in a hurry. 
Preserve self-possession, and do not be talked 
out of a conviction. Rise early, and be an 
economist of time. Maintain dignity without 
the appearance of pride; manner is something 
with everybody and everything with some. 
Be guarded in discourse, attentive, and slow 
to speak. Never acquiesce in immoral or per- 
nicious opinions. Be not forward to assign 
reasons to those who have no right to ask. 
Think nothing in conduct unimportant or 
indifferent. Rather set than follow examples. 
Practise strict temperance, and in everything 
remember the final account.’’ 


A THOUGHT FOR THE DESPONDING.— 
We have our desponding moments, many of 
us, when we seem to have gone along way 
out of the right path, and when our friends 
appear as distant as if they were on the other 
side of the moon. At such times let us stop 
and say, softly :—. 


“Ts there a thought in this wide world so 
sweet a 
As that God hath so cared for us, bad as 
we are, 
That He thinks of us, plans for us, stoops 
to entreaf, 
And follows us, wander we ever so far ?”’ 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF TRUE LovE.—The 
philosophy of true love has been put in a 
parable by a Persian poet with great beauty 
and delicacy. ‘One knocked,” he says, ‘ at 
his beloved’s door, and a voice from within 
said;* Who is there?’ He answered, ‘It is 
I,’ Then the voice said, ‘ This house will not 
hold: me and thee.’ And the door remained 
fast shut. Then went the lover into the desert, 
and fasted and prayed in solitude. And after 
a year he returned and knocked again at the 
door. And again the voice asked, ‘ Who is 
there?’ and he said, ‘It is thyself,’ and imme- 
diately the door was opened to him. 

WHAT THE SUPERSTITIOUS SAY ABOUT 
Pussy.—The cat has been connected with 
many curious superstitions in various parts of 
the world. In some localities, for instance, 
it is believed that witches in the shape of cats 
are in the habit of roaming about the roofs of 
houses during the month of February, and for 


2HE GIRL'S OWN PALER. 


this reason stray cats are promptly shot. In 
Germany, also, a similar notion prevails re- 
specting biack cats; in consequence of which 
they are never allowed to go near the cradles 
of young children. In Sicily, where the cat is 
looked upon as sacred to St. Martha, there is 
a superstition that any one who wilfully or 
accidentally kills a cat will be punished by the 
serious retribution of seven years’ unhappiness. 
So, if any credit is attached to this, the life of 
puss in Sicily must be as secure from harm as 
in the palmy days of Egyptian cat worship. 
In Hungary there is a curious superstition that 
before a cat can become a good mouser it must 
be stolen. 
SounD ADVICE. 
In each and every age 
Are knit together weal and woe : 
Be thou ’mid pleasures ever sage, 
And always be prepared for woe. 


THE EYEs OF THE POOR AND THE EYES 
OF THE Ricu.—The charms of nature, the 
majesty of human existence, the infinite love- 
liness of truth and virtue, are not hidden from 
the eye of the poor, but from the.eye of the 
vain, the corrupted, the self-seeking, be she 
poor or rich. 


BARLEY FROM THE SPINNING- \WHEEL.— 
These days of railways have familiarised 
townsfolk with rural lite, but in the olden 
time it was different, and Cockneys were 
especially noted for their ignorance. When a 
Cockney woman was once told that barley did 
not grow, but that it was spun by housewives 
in the country, “Oh!” said she, “I knew 
as much, for one may see the threads hanging 
out at the ends.” 


RUNNING Hours AND FLYING MINUTES. 
—The time present, that is a vanishing, a 
running hour; nay, less, a flying minute, as 
good as nothing. The time to come, that is 
uncertain ; the evening sun maysee us dead. 
Lord! therefore in this hour make me sure of 
Thee; for in the next I am not sure of my- 
self, 


AN UNANSWERABLE REPLY TO A Com- 
MON COMPLAINT.—In the following beautiful 
verses by Coleridge we have an unanswerable 
reply to a complaint one hears made every 
other day. Do not, dear girls, pass it by 
because you see it deals with the future of 
good great men, for it is just as applicable to 
what befalls good and noble women. 


Complaint. 
How seldom, friend, a good great man in- 
herits 
Honours: or wealth, with all his toil and 
pains ; 


’ It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 


If any man obtain that which he merits, 
Or any merit that which he obtains. 


Reply. 
For shame, dear friend, forego this canting 
strain : 
What wouldst thou have the good great man 
obtain ? 
Wealth, titles, salary, a gilded chain, 


A throne of corpses which his sword had. 


slain? 
Goodness and greatness are not means, but 
ends ; 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The good great man? ‘Three treasures—life, 


and light, 
And calm thoughts, regular as infant’s 
breath; i 
And three firm friends, more sure than day 
and night— 


Himself, his Maker, and the Angel Death. 


In THE LIGHT oF THE SETTING SUN.— 
William Blake, the artist poet, no doubt was 
sometimes crazed, but he often spoke what 
was worth listening to. ‘When I behold 
the setting sun,”’ said he, ‘‘ do I not see a disc 
of fire something like a guinea? Ah, no! I 


see an innumerable company of the heavenly 
host, crying, ‘Holy, holy, holy is the Lord 
God Almighty.’ ” 

WHAT OF To-MoRROW.—‘ To-morrow,” 
says Thomas 4 Kempis, ‘‘is an uncertain 
day ; how do you know whether you will have 
a to-moriow ?” 

A TALE IN EVERYTHING. 
O Reader! had you in your mind 
Such stores as silent thought can bring; 
O gentle Reader! you would find 
A tale in everything. 
HVordsworth. 

A LITTLE oF THE SERPENT AND A 
LITTLE oF THE Dove.—Wisdom without 
innocency is knavery; innocency without 
wisdom is foolery; be therefore as wise as 
serpents and innocent as doves. The subtilty 
of the serpent instructs the innocency of the 
dove ; the innocency of the dove corrects the 
subtilty of the serpent. What Ged hath joined 
together, let no man separate.— Quarles, 

ANSWER TO BEHEADED WORDS (p. 639). 
—Wheel, heel, eel. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


COOKERY. 

Betsy TRoTwoop,—Wring the pudding-cloth as dry 
as possible out of boiling water, and slightly flour 
it before putting the pudding into it. We cannot 
judge of your writing without knowing how old 
you are; at least, it is quite unformed. 

A Younc Coox.—We never heard of any difficulty 
in pounding almonds, if you had a pestle and 
mortar. You may add the white of an egg, how- 
ever, if you please. 

Locust.—As you live so close to the School of 
Cookery, would it not have been better to have 
‘gone and made your inquiries personally, and 
have saved us the trouble of answering your 
question ? 





‘Liry oF THE VAtLry.—For almond-icing see page 


288, vol. ii. 
CuristinA Von ALDBRSTEIN.—See ‘ Useful Hints.” 

The colour should be pink for the blancmange, 

Of course, you can make it as deep as you like. 

Beata.—Any recipe for gingerbread will answer. 
See pages 80 and 223, vol. i. 

. T. G—Kead “Pies and Tarts,” page 244, 
vol. ii. 
WORK. 

Gem.—A leather merchant and an ironmonger. Vou 
will require a knife, scissors, nippers, hammer, pins, 
wire, small bradawl for piercing, and a bodkin fur 
making the veins of the leaves. Also a small flat 
board, to cut the leather upon, Many of these 
yon have at home, so will not need to purchase 
them. 

Rita.—Wear black silk and white Jace, and, if 
possible, a bonnet with violets and white Jace. 
Never cast any shadow of your own gloom on 
others. It is selfish, or at least thoughtless, to do 
so. Wear lavender-coloured gloves, and take 
them off at the breakfast. 

Euizaneru. —- Read the description of crochet 
a i which is the same thing, at page -246, 
vol. ii. ; 

TANGANYIKA.— Take your pattern from an old cosy, 
and consult ‘‘ My Work Basket.” The satia must 
be gathered and sewn to the plush. 

Locusipe.—Crochet ¢rtcofé would be very pretty 
worked in four-inch stripes, joined by narrower 
ones, for your sofa blanket. Choose colours suit- 
able for your room. The narrow stripes should be | 
yellow, white, or black, or all three in succes- 

‘ sion. : 

Catatwa.—Your china must be valued by a dealer; 

“we could-not-give an opinion in the dark. Read 


Socks and Stocking Knitting,’’ page 157, 


vol. ii, ' : ‘ 

Primuta—Read “A Grammar of Embroidery, 
pages 108 and 228, vol. ii. The border may be frum 
four to ten inches in width. : 

A Younc Moruer.—Work the first row in the same 
manner as the second, turning the work for going 
back again. Consult ‘My Work Basket.’ 

F. E. Maricorp.—Place the cut-out pictures once 
over the other, or one fitting into the other, so as 
completely to cover the grounding of your screen. 
Your writing is too small. ; - 

ConsERVATIVE.—Read “ Socks and Stockings,’ Fag¢ 
157, Vol. ii. We should advise youto inquire ata gooG 
fancy shop for cottons of various sizes and colqurs. 

Forcotren.—Consult ‘My Work Basket” for ideas 
of what to make, and read the many articles on 
knitting and crochet which have appeared bein 
time to time. You might teach your class all kind 
of work from the instructions given in Tne Gikl's 
Own Paper, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jupir.—We fear your cloth jacket will need re- 
dyeing. An excellent ‘black reviver” is given at 
page 316, vol. i. 

ART. 


Micnonettr.—All such materials can be purchased 
at every good artist’s colourman’s, who will give 
prices and advice on special wants. Tapestry- 
painting materials must be purchased pmpaciadly ite 
the purpose. Dido was the widow of Sichzcus, 
and is fabled to have burned herself on a funeral 

ile sooner than enter into a second marriage. 
Virgil, by a poetical fiction, makes her death 
caused by the departure of Aineas, who lived nearly 
ape roars betore her time. Penelope was the wife 
of Ulysses, who, being beset by importunate suitors 
during his twenty years’ absence (when he was con- 
sidered to be dead), wished her to forget his loss, 
and make choice of one of them. Being a helpless 
prisoner, the faithful wife deccived them by pro- 
mising to marry when she had finished a piece of 
needlework, and baffled their eagerness by undoing 
by night the portion she had worked by day. 
Happily Ulysses returned safely, and delivered her 
from her fears. 

Brenvon!.—Skim milk is used, not new. Pour it all 
over the drawing, and then hang it over the back 
ofachairto drip dry. Your writing is too formal 
to be pretty, especially the “ t’s,”” which are ugly in 
the extreme. 

Tox Arkiz.—Common salt, and the juice of a lemon 
dropped on it, will remove mildew spots irom 
paper. We fear no way has yet been invented of 
making old things new. 

G, E.—White of egg is an excellent size. Youhave 
not bestowed sufficient attention in reading the 
article at page 226. The medium is mentioned. 
Write for both medium and size to an artist’s 
colourman. 


HOUSEKEEPING. 


¥ixo.—Wash the glass in strong soda and water, 
warm ; rinse in cold water afterwards, and dry. 

Eva.—We are glad to hear that you have been so 
successful in following our advice. You must write 
to the manufacturers for information on the subject. 
See the daily papers for address. 

Essiz.— Your kind letter deserves our best thanks. 

AuputateD.—Common salt, and thejuice of a lemon 
dropped upon it, will take out the mildew-marks. 
Perseverance in painstaking over a good model will 
make you write well. 

Porsry —See page 327, vol. i., for instructions ‘‘ How 
to Wash White Furs.” 

Sxowprop.—We never heard that it was injurious. 
Your writing is neat, and we do not think it too 
bad for your age, 

Jvura.—Consult a nursery gardener as to the ever- 
green plants which thrive in a N.E. aspect. Those 
with spring leaves would answer. ‘The food of 
your fowls is at fault. Try maizeif you do not 
use nor make some change. 

FLoraA—Damp a ‘clean cloth, and pin it round a 
broqm, and go over the place where the hair has 
stuck, it will probably take it off better than you 
could do by hand. 

Diviry.—Try benzine, or rub with a flannel and a 
little white soap. Be carcful not to wet the leather, 
or clse it will become hard. 

AScatcu Lassre.—Clean the marble with diluted 
muriatic acid, or with warm vinegar and some soap. 
If these are not successful, take two parts of soda, 
and one of pumice-stone, and one of fincly- 
powdered chalk. Sift them through a sieve, and 
mix them into a paste with water. Rub this well 
all over the’ marble, and leave it on some fittle 
time; lastly wash it off with soap and water. We 
should advise you to bave a piece of sheet jron or 
tin nailed down beneath the stove. There will then 
be no danger of fire. 

Mary Ann Smitn and A Low ty Onr. — Plate 
should be washed in a strong lather of yellow soap 
and boiling water, rinsed, and wiped with a soft 
linen cloth, and afterwards polished with a cha- 
mois leather every time it comes from the table. 
If this be carefully done, it will be sufficient to 
clean it thoroughly once a week. Whiting is 
usually employed, which should be wetted with 
Spirits of wine, laid all’overthe silver with a flannel, 
and rubbed off when dry. Use a brush for the 
ornamental parts, and polish lastly with the cha- 
mois leather. Silversmiths’ soap, hartshorn, and 
rouge ate also used. The latter needs very careful 
brushing out, and hartshorn is used in the same 
Manner as whiting. If the plate has become 
Stained through laying aside, soak it in soap and 
water, and moisten the whiting used with 
— Rub off when dry, and then rub with 

n. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Wrirtwixp, — For instruction by correspondence 
address Miss Shore, Fir Grove, Sunninghill. If 
you could take cod liver oil we should think it 
Would do you good. ‘Take a_ tepid sponge bath 

rite! Morning, rubbing much afterwards. 

Ora Exner Hopz.—The “Handbook of English 
Literature,” by Angus, (56, Paternoster-row). Your 

Fp png is pretty good. 

*D.—We should advise you to practice reading 
aloud constantly. You will find the “ Handbook 


oo eo Tongue” (56, Paternoster-row, E.C.) 


Ottve and Daunrress.—Write to the Secretary of 
the “Society for the Encouragement of Home 
Study,” Miss A. C. Moore, Oakfield, Eltham. 
From her you may receive advice and papers of 
questions. Hee one guinca. 

SEEKER AFTER Know rence.—tThe “ History of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella,” by Prescott, would bea good 
book to begin with. In fact, any of Prescott’s 
works would suit. Dunlop’s ‘* History of Spain”? is 
the best we know. 

Aw IrtsH Girt.—Spring begins when the sun enters 
“ Aries,” about March 21st ; summer, when the sun 
enters ‘*‘Caneer,” June 22nd; autumn when he 
enters ‘‘ Libra,”? September 23rd; and winter when 
he enters “‘ Capricorn,”’ December 23rd. 

A Bookworm.—Read Answers to Correspondents on 
page 560, vol. i. Write copies and read history, 
and learn some really good poems by heart. Your 
writing needs much improvement. 

Patiencs.—Send your story to any publisher, and 
write to him as well. If good it will find its way. 
Read “ Occupations for Invalids,” and “ My Work 
Basket.” 

Nemo, A. E. H., and A Discrert or Tue Girt’s 
Own Paper.—Apply to Miss Shore, Fir Grove, 
Sunninghill, for terms and rules. 

Rupy.—Some older person is usually present during 
lessons to keep order, 
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Capricctoso.—Half an ounce of oxalic acid dissolved 
in half a pint of water may probably help you. 
Try rubbing it first with a piece of India-rubber. 

Dum Spiro Spero.—We know that it is said that 
glass may be cut as you describe, and shall be glad 
to hear whether you perform the experiment suc- 
cessfully. We have heard no scientific reason 
given for it. 

SEArcuer.—See advertisements in the daily papers 
tor the address. 

Morsa.—The prize competitions will be found at 
pages 153, 175, and rg, vol. ii. 
WENTY-ONE.—Choose the size of the largest for the 
size of your book, and have a cover made as thick 


as youlike. Say “been” asit iswritten. Your 
writing is very neat. 
Izrne.—Sea sand would not be suitab’e. Many 


thanks for your recipe. 

Qusen Anne.—Address “the Rev. Canon So-and- 
So.” Your writing is very neat. 

Guiwnare.—Itisinno better taste to have your names 
on the same visiting card. We think mittens 
would be the most suitable, as they are not so “ full 
dress.” 

A Pesrrent Daucutrer.—We are sorry to hear of 
your unhappy position, and we should advise you 
to apply to the minister of the church your parents 
attend, to aid you in your efforts at reconciliation 
with them, 

A. E. G.—Cod liver oil has been much recommended, 
but if you cannot take that, you would find glycerine 
or a tonic useful, andalso change of air.’ 

Snowprov.—The Governesses’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion, 47, Harley-street, W., has a provident fund 
for the savings of governesses, annuitics of £25, 
and an asylum for theaged. Write to the secre- 
tary. 

Exiza Harris.—The 21st December, 1860, was a 
Friday, and the roth January, 1864, a Sunday. 

ARCHINE.—Your quotation is from *‘ Ruby,’ the 
words by J. J. Lonsdale, the music by Virginia 
Gabriel. Use the wings to make screens, arrang- 
ing them in circles, the different kinds being placed 
together. 

A Tease.—The aphides must be all picked off the 
plant by hand, and the syringing done afterwards. 
They are always an indication of some unhealthy 
conditions in the plants themselves. We trust that 
the name you adopt does nat describe you, for of 
all disagrecable and unlovely characters a ‘‘tease”’ 
is the worst. They torment and torture others for 
their own unnatural and selfish amusement. Pray 
break yourself of any such habit. 

Nit Desreranpum.—We have read your letter care- 
fully, and we fear that too much of your own 
society has made you captious and over-sensitive. 
“*Taunts,” “‘sneers,” and ‘looking down on me” 
are all strong expressions. Are you quite sure they 
are justified? Conquer your “‘reserve’’—there is 
evidently nothing sweet and lovable about it—and 
learn Proverbs xviii. 24 by heart. Be very regular 
in prayer, and in seeking for grace to help you in 
your difficulties with reference to self-improvement. 
For a relief to your studies get Scott’s, Dickens’, 
and Charles Kingsley’s works. 

J.. H.— Pronounce Thames as ‘Tems.” 
writing is excellent for your age. 

Hartry.—It is astonishing how many of our corre- 
spondents write to us to “‘ find them time,’’ some 
of them sending us such a catalogue of their 
engagements that it is impossible to find a moment 
to spare, ualess they choose to rise an hour earlier. 
We do not approve of the hot bath taken an hour 
after eating a heavy supper of meat and vegetables 
and we advise you, as you value your health an 
digestion, to cat a good dinner in the middle of the 
day, and, making your tea at 5 p.m., reduce your 
supper to bread and butter and a glass of milk, if 
it agree with you. Instead ofhaving a fire at night, 
we should have it in the morning, and should puta 
match to it when rising at 6 a.m. to call the maid. 


Your 
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Buy a tin kettle for yourself, and we think you 
should have béiling water in twenty minutes. From 
that to 7 a,m. you could, if quick, take your bath 
and dress. . Endeavour to bein bed every night by 
to p.m. It seems a pity that your father and 
mother could not breakfast with the children when 
there is so much work to be dene and so tew hands 
to do it. 

Lorriz C.—Your quotation is from ‘‘In Memoriam,” 
by Tennyson. Your writing is very poor, and your 
spelling is shocking. : 

“Luita’’is thename of acharacter in“ The Giaour.” 
It is said to be of Arabic origin, and is used 
amongst several Eastern nations. 

ARABELLA.—Gentlemen, as a rule, take off their 
glove on shaking hands with ladies. Your writing 
is not good for your age. 

Lronora.—You do not give your fern enough water, 
we think. Theyneed much moisture, especially if 
the room be warm. 

A Marcu Hary.—Read “Our Aquarium at the 
Seaside,” page 531, vol. i. ‘‘ Hildebrand” and 
“Undine ’’ are characters in De la Motte Fouqué’s 
book, ‘‘ Undine.’’ 

Syowpror.—April roth, 1854, was Wednesday ; July 
23rd, 1856, was Tuesday; April roth was Monday; 
and Oct. 5th, 1866, was a Friday. 

May.—Home employment is almost impossible to be 
obtained. We fear we cannothelp you. The book 
you mention is an excellent one. 

E. G. &.—You must not put them out in any case; 
at least, at a formal dinner. Better to reserve 
them for home consumption. 

Unpina.—Wash in tepid water, and, if possible, pass 
through a wringing machine, to ensure the work 
being wrung as dry as possible. Dip your meat 
into the salt. Why do you make your heavy strokes 
in writing at the ends of your letters ? : 

Nenrissa.—A ‘ monodram,”’ a dramatic: performance 
by asingle person. Your writing is irregular, but 
very legible. 

A. Astro. S.—Thank you very much for the box of 
delightful flowers. he pinks are looking most 
refreshing upon our paper-bestrewn table. 

A Country Lassix, with her “ fondest love and best 
wishes,’’ has sent the loveliest buttonhole of white 
lilies to the Editor that he has ever scen. He 
thanks her heartily, and ventures to echo the 
country lassie’s expressions of affection. 

C1LemMEeNTINE.—Autolycus is one of the characters in 
one of Shakespeare’s plays. A pedlar selling 
trinkets, as your picture represents. 

Muruitt.--There have. been articles on handwriting 
in THe Girt’s Own Paper. Purchase the first 
volume, which will give information. required on 
many subjects..,.In.the subsequent parts specimens 
of handwriting and advice have becn given. 

Darwin.—It would take too much space to reply 
here. In general, we may say that:-Mr. Darwin 
denies the existence of species, asso made bya 
Creator, but thinks that all kinds of plants and 
animals develop themselves, throigh force of 
natural influences (as climate, food, and so on) 
during countless ages of time, till they assume their 

‘existing appearance, so that man}by the Dar- 
winian theory, is only developed’ape, and, the 
ape is developed from something less organised, 
till we get back to the earliest living monad. 
When the first stone got its life Darwinism leaves 
to conjecture. The theory is not necessarily 
atheistic, but it is all sheer nonsense. 

Pickie-pisH.—Some persons have as_ much sense at 
twenty, or even at sixteen, as others at thirty. 
Age isoneof the least things to consider in such a 
¢ase. Sleeping with gloves to preserve the colour 
of the hand is a proof that at twenty the writcr has 
not much sense... ..... 

Kirry.—Any dictionary or grammar ought to tell 
you what inflexion means. Or if the grammar 
does not in so many words explain, you can see 
whether changes in the verb are given when in- 
flexion is spoken of. Use your wits, and if not sure 
that you are right, never be ashamed to ask people 
older than yourself. This advice applies to many 
girls besides Kitty asking what the inflexion of a 
verb is. 

VioteT.—‘‘ What would it cost to relacquer our old 
drawing-room clock?” ‘This is a specimen of 
questions asked! We do not relacquer clocks at 
our office, nor can we know by clairvoyance the 
condition of your old timepiece. Ask a trades- 


man. 

Macciz.—Try soda in the water. Ask a servant or 
charwoman. 

Desronpency.—lIf not strong enough for domestic 
service, as you say, and not educated enough for 
teaching, it is hard to advise you. Observe what 
others do in your station, and ask advice of friends 
at hand in the country. Your difficulty would be 
greater in London. 

TaAntHE.—Go early to bed when you can, and be out 
as muchas youcan. Use no artificial means to 
remove either spots or hair. Care more for your 
health than your appearance. f 

Katuiven.—We think Blanche was the king’s wife’s 
name. But if you can find it in no ordinary book 
of history, it cannot much matter what the name 
was. 

Vernena.—Give them egg-shells or lime in some 
form. Instinct teaches hens what they necd. 

Conrentina.—Both are right, hanged or hung, but 
applied according tr wee. 
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BarpupA.—We continue to receive, from remote 
ie of the world now, corrections of our error in 
May part, p. 495, about Rarbuda. We have con- 
fessed our error, and have no doubt been forgiven 
by “ Eudora.”’ Once more we return to the subject, 
having pleasure in stating, upon the authority of a 
West Indian correspondent, that ‘‘ Barbuda arrow- 
root is exceedingly good, and that the island is in- 
habited by a most hardworking and honest set of 
negroes, who are much sought after as labourers.’” 
Now we hopewe have done full justice to Barbuda, 
and may hear no more of it. 

GoveRNE-s.—We thank you heartily for your letter, 
which shall receive our best attention. 

Eucrni:.—Use gum and small strips of paper to 
fasten across the stems of your grasses and ferns. 
Your writing is legible, but very masculine. We 

never admire the Greck  e” in writing. 

Mancer.—Clean silver with a good lather of soap and 
water first, and then, when dry, polish with a 
plate polish, or whitening and chamois leather. 

CLARENCE.—Such situations are usually obtained by 
means of arecommendation, an introduction, or an 
advertisement. ‘Ihe duties of a companion are 
described at page 592, vol. i. : 

Ayrra.—There are several direct lines of steamers 
going to the Mediterranean from Liverpool, and 
fer an invalid, who is a good sailor, that is the 
least fatiguing way of trave'ling. The food is very 
good, and the accommodation quite first-class, 


In the summer sunshine 


Lillian swings at 


In a silken hammock 

’Neath umbrageous trees. 
Fairest, sweetest blossom 

In that bower of bloom, 
Care hath never found her, 

Naught she knows: of gloom, 


Scarce has felt the 


Of her life’s clear stream ; 
Hers the listless languor 
. Of a first love-dream. 
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while the expense is not great, considering the 
length of the journey. 

Srecra.—Wecannot say; wethink a week’strial would 
be long enough for‘you to judge of any treatment 
whatever. Perhaps your class is too large, and you 
cannot interest so many. 

A Brey.—We should advise you, if you value your 
dress, to have it cleaned by a proper cleaner. 

Spzs.—Wealways recommend Dr. Angus’s_hand- 
books of English Literature, and of the English 
tongue, 56, Paternoster-row, E.C. (5s. each), as 
the very best that we know. Small manuals, called 
“ primers,” have been recently issued on both the 
other subjects. Inquire at any bookseller’s where 
educational works are sold. 

Disricurep One.—We should advise you to con- 
sult a doctor, as your general health is evidently 
disordered. 

Euratie F.—“R.S, V. P.” means “ Répondez, s’il 
vous plait.” Your writing is very good, and your 
letter pleasant and kind. 

Maria.—We think there was some other reason for 
the death of your fowls than the presence of the 
Virginia creeper. Probably they died from a chill, 
or improper food. 

Acnus.—‘' What recreation is there for a London 
girl having been all her life accustomed to the 
country?”’ There is no difficulty in guessing what 
country is namedin your query. You favour us 
with a genuine “Irish bull,’’ so we have copied it 
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SOU N oi AD E. 


By Mrs. G. Lixnzzus Banks. 


ease, 
Past and 

By a sl 
In her ch 


rippling 


Shadow and sunshine, light and shade, 


Were twinned when day and night were ma 


Laughter and weeping, pain and mirth, 
Track each other over the earth ; 

And not till night and day are done 
Shall we know the “ wherefore’’ of shade or sun. 


at leng h for the benefit of everyone. For “ wot. 
eyes’ consult pages 176, 288. and 592, vol. i. 

Nerra.—There are some small penny books of jy. 
struction in French and German sold at eyer 
railway. station, which we thiuk you wiil find 
exactly what you want. ; 

Brack Brss.—Read ‘How to Form a Small 
Library,” page 122, vol. ii. We think you most 
fortunate in finding a friend so dear, and we trust 
you will improve each other. 

Littan M, C.—Mittons suitable for evening wear 
are never taken off either at dinner or tea-time, 

Gaynor.—Ask for your friend. Do not intrude ang 
force your acquaintance on her hostess unless 
invitedso to do. She must take the initiative. See 

_ “Jelly for Invalids,” vol. i., pag2 415. Your 
writing would be good were it not dishgured by 
such deformed looking “‘e’s.”’ 

Lr.-Cot wet W.S. S.—With our best thanks for 
your kind letter, and its information respecting 
some of the mountains in India which you have 
been engaged in surveying, we gladly supply our 
readers with the information given. ‘‘ Kunchin. 
jinga”’ is the highest peak in Sikkim, in the Hima- 
layan Range. Itis 28,177-feet above the sea, [x 
the Tibet language the name signifies “ the abode 
of snow.” ‘ Deodhanga,” or Mount Everest 
situated in Nepaul, roo miles west of the former,. is 
29,002 fect above the sea. The name in Hindo. 
stance signifies ‘‘ God's upland.” 

























































































In the sombre midnight 
Dora droops alone, 


present weighted 
ab of stone. 
eerless attic, 


Whence. e’en hope hath fled, 
Drearily since dawning 
Stitching for her bread, 
Plying thread and needle 
“With unflagging speed, 
Till they drop unbidden 
And she rests indees. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
“WHAT KNOWEST THOU QF THE WORLD?” 


“A THOUSAND thanks,’’ said Gertrude, 
when the duet was finished. ‘It was 
quite too lovely; dear Maudie has a 
perfect voice. Do you know I fear I 
must confess to a little bit of a cold?”’ 
“What can I do for you, my Gerty ?”’ 
cried Maud, rushing to her side. 
“Nothing, love. I will gotomy room 
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CHAELMAS 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


at once, and I am sureI shall be quite 
well to-morrow. Sleep always cures my 
little ailments.”’ 

‘But you must have something hot, 
Gerty.”’ 

Gertrude had taken a fair share of 
wine at dinner, but she was easily per- 
suaded to drink a glass of negus. It 
was half-past nine when she left the 
drawing-room, and Maud fussily insisted 
upon accompanying her upstairs. 
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DAIS Y. 


‘Miss Sandon is a very fragile crea- 
ture,’ remarked Miss Daughton to 
Rhoda. 

‘‘She has no strength, it seems,”’ 
Rhoda answered; ‘‘ her mother is a con- 
firmed invalid. Captain Sandon died 
suddenly in India, and his widow never 
recovered from the shock. [I daresay 
home is a melancholy place to Ger- 
trude.”* 

‘«She livesinthecountry, doesshe not ?”’ 
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“OH, MISS SANDON, LET ME SPEAK OF THAT POOR GIRL!’” 
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“Yes; General Wade’s house is in 
Blankshire. He is not a rich man, and 
they entertain very little; but Gertrude 
is always visiting friends.” 

Daisy lingered till the hands of the 
timepiece pointed to five minutes to ten, 
and then went her way upstairs. Itwas 
a cold night ; a glance through the land- 
ing window showed. her a bit of dark 
sky studded with frosty. stars, and she 
thought pitifully of houseless wanderers 
and all to whom home comforts were 
denied. 

There was no murmur of-voices to be 
heard'as she passed Gertrude’s door. 
Miss-Sandon had cleverly contrived to 
get rid of her officious friend; and it 
must be confessed that Maud's friend- 
ship was a severe strain upon the 
patience. Maud attached herself so 
violently and tenaciously to anyone she 
chanced to like, that she was apt to 
become a kind of Old Man of the Sea ; 
and those who knew her well would 
rather have had her enmity than such 
troublesome devotion. 

Daisy went to her room to wait quietly 
till the appointed time arrived. It was 
chilly there, after the warm atmosphere 
downstairs, and she hastened to wrap 
herself in the dark blue flannel dressing~ 
gown which had been one of Aunt 
Cecily’s parting gifts. Quickly, too, she 
unbound and brushed the soft thick 
tresses that had been neatly braided, and 
twisted them up for the night. 

She sat down to read a few verses in 
her Testament, and then knelt by her 
bedside to pray. Daisy, young and in- 
experienced in the world’s ways, felt that 
she needed special direction that night. 
She was going to venture upon an un- 
conventional step —-a step that some 
would have blamed her for taking at all. 

Miss Sandon would have a right, per- 
haps, to ask why she interfered in the 
matter? Worldly wisdom would have 
said that, as she had overheard a 
conversation never intended for her ears, 
she should have let the whole business 
alone; and in nine cases out of ten 
worldly wisdom would have been right. 

But Daisy remembered that Gertrude 
was only a girl—not three years older 
than herself. Had Miss Sandon been a 
person of more advanced years the ven- 
ture would never have been made.. And 
Miss Leeson, the poor, weakly dress- 
maker, was merely a girl, too. 

She rose from her knees, and looked 
at the watch upon the toilet-table. It had 
been her mother’s watch, and was trea- 
sured by Daisy as a sacred relic of an 
unknown love. The hands were point- 
ing to the half-hour. 

Very softly she unclosed the door, and 
made her way along the corridor that 
separated Miss Sandon’s room from her 
own. Downstairs she could hear noises 
that indicated that the busy servants had 
ee a gone to rest ; ‘but all around was 
still. 

She-knocked gently at Miss Sandon’s 
door, and-was answered by a low-voiced 
**Come in.” } 

Gertrude was sitting in an arm-chair 
by the bright fire, and the light fell upon 
her frail litte figure, wrapped in a rich 
pergnozr of quilted crimson satin. She 
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pointed to a seat on the other side of 
the hearth, and Daisy took it in silence. 

**T don’t understand why you should 
desire to meddle in my affairs, Miss 
Garnett,’ Gertrude began, speaking 
haughtily, but in a subdued tone. 

Unconsciously, the girls made a pic- 
ture as they sat fronting each other in 
the warm glow. The light of a wax 
taper, placed on the mantelpiece, shone 
on Gertrude’s frizzy head and Daisy’s 
smooth hair; andthe dark-blue wrapper 
of the one served as a foil to the ‘glisten- 
ing satin of the other. Daisy’s clearly- 
cut face was perfectly composed and 
pale; while Gertrude’s eyes flashed, and 
her cheeks were flushed with a feverish 
red. 

“‘T beg pardon,’’ Daisy answered, 
gently. ‘It must seem mean in me to 
have listened.” 

‘‘I thought there were only honour- 
able people in this house,’’ said Ger- 
trude, with bitterness. ‘‘It never oc- 
curred to me to open another door to 
hunt for eavesdroppers.”’ | 

‘“‘T have done you no harm, Miss 
Sandon,’’ replied Daisy, still very 
gently. ‘‘I ought, I believe, to have 
sprung up and opened the door when 
you began to talk. But the conversa- 
tion occupied only a few minutes, and 
before I could think of what I was doing 
it was all over. Afterwards——’’ 

“‘ Afterwards, I suppose, you ex- 
tracted further information from my 
dressmaker ?”’ 

‘No; I heard her moan, and ran 
into the work-room. Sheis very weak, 
Miss Sandon, and she had nearly 
fainted.”’ 

There was a brief pause. Gertrude 
rested her burning cheek upon her hand, 
and looked fixedly into the fire. 

“‘ What do you come to me for?’’ she 
asked, abruptly. ‘‘As you listened to 
it all, you heard me say that I am unable 
to help her. I am sorry, very sorry, of 
course; I told her so. But I can do 
nothing. Why did you come to me?”’ 

‘*To ask you to reconsider the case,’’ 
answered Daisy. ‘‘I think—forgive me, 
Miss Sandon—that you hardly realise 
the poor girl’s condition.’’ 

“‘T don’t want to realise anybody’s 
condition,’’ said Gertrude, irritably. 
‘* My own is bad enough, I assure you. 
I dare say her troubles are no worse 
than mine.’’ 

Daisy glanced at the costly ezgnozr, 
and thought of Miss Leeson’s shabby 
dress and thin jacket. 

‘At any rate, you have sufficient food 
and raiment,’’ she remarked. 

‘You know nothing about my needs,” 
returned Gertrude, loftily. ‘‘ Yours has 
been a simple bread-and-butter sort of 
life, shut out from the world.’’ 

‘That is quite true,’’ Daisy owned, 
meekly. ‘‘ But oh! Miss Sandon, let us 

speak of that poor girl! Isn’t she one 
of those ‘neighbours’ that Christ tells 
us of? If you leave her in her distress, 
don’t you think there will come a time 
when others will go their way and leave 
you. in your trouble? You believe in our 
Lord and His words, do you not ?”’ 

‘*You ask strange questions. But I 
am not a heathen; ofcourse, I believe.’’ 

“He said, ‘With the same measure 


? 


that ye mete withal it shail be measured 
to you again.’ They are very solemn 
words ; we dare not disregard them.” 

Gertrude moved uneasily in her seat, 
There was a softer look stealing over her 
face, and her large eyes shone through 
tears. 

‘You cannot comprehend my diff. 
culties,’’ she said, in a gentler tone thah 
she had used before. ‘‘1 never hada 
guide; I plunged: into “society without 
anyone to warn or restrain me. “’ I need 
not tell you the end’I have in»view; you 
are young, but you'may-guess it. Well, 
a girl is thought nothing of nowadays 


unless she outédresses everybody else, 


and is:always‘n the frontrank. By dint 
of striving hard I got:into the front:rank, 
but one has to pay:heavily to -keep a 
footing there.’’ 

She looked up and met Daisy’s glance 
of sympathy. 

“I didn’t mean to run into debt when 
I began,’’ she continued. ‘‘ My father 


~hated that sort of thing. Poor father! 


what would he think of me? But it was 
a struggle, always a struggle; tills 
seemed somehow to run up of them- 
selves, and my habits grew more and 
more extravagant. And I am a delicate 
girl; mine is only a fragile life. I don’t 
know how to exist without luxuries now.” 

“Tf it were in my power I would set 
you free from al] your worries,” said 
Daisy, earnestly. ‘“‘1 am like the 
ignorant little novice who talked to 
Queen Guinevere, at Almesbury. How 
can I know anything of your world? 
But, don’t you think if you were to make 
just one little sacrifice, you would. be all 
the happier for it ?”’ 

“IT might not feel quite so wicked, 
perhaps, if I did,’? murmured Gertrude, 
musingly. 

Again there was a pause, The fire 
was burning lower, and the blaze had 
subsided into a red glow. It was nearly 
eleven o’clock, and Daisy rose te- 
luctantly to depart. ne 

‘Stop,’ said Gertrude, rising too. 
“I can spare no money to give to Miss 
Leeson, but I may part with some of my 
trinkets. Ihave acurious old watch and 
chain in my dressing-case ; they are ol 
value, I know.” 

Daisy’s face brightened as she watched 
Gertrude’s little fingers turning over 4 
heap of jewellery. ‘The watch and chain 
were produced; both were massive and 
of ancient make, and studded with small 
pearls and rubies. © : 

‘Take them into your keeping lest J 
should change my mind,”’ Gertrude said, 
as she handed the trinkets to Daisy. 
‘And take my advice, be always a Daisy 
—simple, and modest, and lowly. lt 
answers better to be a’field-flower than a 
hot-house plant. 1 cannot live out in _ 
open field now; it is too late. But 
wish I could.’’: ' 

‘God looks after all His flowers, 1¢ 
matter where’ they grow,’’ answéte 
Daisy. F 

“It may be that He does. I ane 
looking after badly enough. I shall Set 
stay any longer in this house; to-mctrov 
I will go away.”’ aa 

es Bat ate will you go?” Daisy 
asked. ; = don't 
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suit me. ‘There is nothing to be gained 
by remaining, and I am sick to death of 
Maud. Sol shall receive a mysterious 
summons and depart.”’ 

“And Miss Leeson ?”’ 

“TJ will speak to her before I go, and 
tell her that I leave something in your 
hands. Good-night, Daisy. Remem- 
ber that we must meet on formal terms 
again to-morrow.”’ 

The great, bright eyes gazed wistfully 
into Daisy’s face. Both girls looked at 
each other in silence for a moment; 
then they kissed, and parted. 

Daisy went back to her room with 
noiseless feet, locked up the watch and 
chain, aad slept soundly through the 
rest of the night. It was later than 
usual when she woke, and all the family, 
save Gertrude, were seated at the 
breakfast-table when she went down- 
stairs. 

Maud was in tears. Daisy was not 
left long in ignorance of the cause of 
her grief; she could not keep it to her- 
self. 

“Horrid people always stay on for 
ever, and nice ones leave us,’’ she 
wailed. ‘‘It is quite too cruel that 
darling Gerty should have to go.’’ 


“Must she really go?’’ Rhoda 
asked. 
‘There is no help for it. She says 


her summons is most imperative. She 
is so awfully sorry to miss the charade 
party.” 

‘“‘T suppose her mother is ill?”’ said 
Miss Daughton. 

“Oh, yes; her mother is always 
getting ill. Won’t it be wretched for 
that poor, sweet Gerty to spend her 
Christmas at the Limes? The old 
General and his sister are always in 
the blues ; and they have no nice neigh- 
bours.”’ 

“Perhaps she will come back to us 
by-and-bye,’’ suggested Rhoda. 

“There isno hope of that. She has 
to pay a long-promised visit to the Ray- 
fords, at Brighton. She doesn’t care 
about them a bit, I am sure; but Gerty 
Is so unselfish, and Ada Rayford is so 
absurdly fond. of her.’’ 

‘The Rayfords! Oh, they go a great 
deal into. society. I have heard of 
them,” said Miss Daughton. ‘And 
Brighton is delightful in winter. Let 
me see; Miss Sandon’s home is in 
Sussex, is it not?” 

“Yes; the General lives in a horrid 
little village, about twenty miles from 
Brighton,’’ Maud replied. ‘‘ But Gerty 
Cannot endure the sea; a watering- 
Place hasn’t many attractions for her.”’ 

Miss Daughton said no more; but 
Daisy detected a quiet smile on her 
ace, and guessed that she saw through 
Gertrude’s little manceuvres. 

_Daisy did not see Miss, Sandon again 
till she was. dressed for her journey. 
She looked. a dainty little creature, en- 
veloped in: furs, ‘like a Russian prin- 
, ess,” as‘Maud said. All her woman- 

of-the-world manner had returned, but 
it was sufficiently tempered with soft 
tegtet-to-suit the. occasion. ’ 

“Pray come to us again, Gertrude,”’ 
Said Rhoda, really sorry to part with a 
Suest who had enlivened the house and 
ept her sister ‘n good temper. 
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“Indeed I will; you have been so 
very kind,’’ responded Gertrude, with 
pleasant warmth. 

“Good-bye, sweetest; your stay has 
been the greatest delight,’’ sobbed Maud. 
‘“‘ Write soon; let me have a long, long 
letter; I shall be utterly miserable when 
you are gone.”’ 

“I hate partings,’”” murmured Ger- 
trude, plaintively, as her little person 
was enveloped in Maud’s embrace. 
Miss Daughton smiled her furtive smile 
again; and Daisy felt perfectly certain 
that Gertrude had spoken the truth. 

“Good-bye, dear Miss Daughton ; 
Miss Garnett, good-bye.”’ 

Gertrude gave Daisy’s hand an ex- 
pressive squeeze, submitted patiently to 
one more hug from Maud, and then 
tripped down the steps to the carriage. 
The vehicle rolled away; the hall-door 
was shut; and Maud gave vent to a loud 
burst of hysterical weeping. 

As hysterics occupied the younger 
Miss Garnett for some time, Daisy seized 
an opportunity to slip into the school- 
room, and talk to Miss Leeson. 

She found the poor dressmaker much 
soothed and comforted; her mother was 
better, and enjoyed the beef-tea which 
had been procured through Daisy’s 
timely gift. The watch and chain were 
most gratefully received; and Miss 
Leeson said she should intrust them to 
the clergyman who visited her. 

‘‘He will, perhaps, dispose of these 
things for me,’’ she added. ‘He will 
know their value better than I do. My 
mother has told him a great deal about 
our troubles, and he has been very kind. 
If we could only get quite well and 
strong, I should not be uneasy about our 
future !’’ 

“Do you find full employment?” 
Daisy asked. 

“Yes, miss: Before my mother was 
ill, she used to work too; and as we 
have a sewing-machine we made a great 
many costumes at home. ‘She began to 
be ill just after I had undertaken Miss 
Sandon’s dresses. Somehow all our 
trials seemed to come at once; what 
with nursing mother and neglecting my- 
self I lost my own health.’’ 

“You need rest and change of air.”’ 
suggested Daisy. 

‘Indeed we do,’’ the girl answered, 
sadly. ‘‘We are country-bred, mother 
and 1; and London does not suit us at 
all. Before my father’s death we lived 
in a pleasant country town; he had a 
situation in a warehouse, and my-mother 
made dresses for the ladies in the place. 
His death was very sudden; and then 
mother was persuaded to come to Lon- 
don and live with her sister.’’ 

‘‘ Have you lived long in town?’”? in- 
quired Daisy. 

‘Just three years. My aunt died a 
twelvemonth after we came; and we 
stayed on, hoping to prosper. But 
mother will never be well in a close 
street, I am afraid; our lodging is in 
Marylebone—it is a crowded neighbour- 
hood.’’ 

“I wish I could 
mother,’’ said Daisy. 

*‘Oh, no, dear Miss Garnett; they 
wouldn’t let you. And you have done 
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us a world of good, already,’’ replied 
the dressmaker, gratefully. 

es Daisy wanted to do more good 
still. 

Maud continue! to wander {rom room 
to room in an inconsolable slate, some- 
times taking a spasmodic interest in the 
charade costu.sies, and sometimes.de- 
claring that she hated the thought of the 
party now that her darling Gertrude was 
gone. Khoda, really fatigued with the 
burden of household arrangemeuts, kept 
as much as possible out of her siste1’s 
way. 

Miss Daughton would willingly have 
shared the weight of Rhoda’s domestic 
cares, but Miss Garnett was not a little 
proud of her capacities for manuging a 
large house, and declined all assistance. 
Yet the responsibility was heavy for 
young shoulders; and Maud’s querulous 
complaints and varying temper did not 
make it lighter. 

At four o’clock in the afternoon Daisy 
came suddenly upon Rhoda, sitting alone 
in the breakfast-room. The fire was 
burning low, and the room was filled with 
the grey mist of twilight; but Daisy 
could see weariness in her cousin’s 
attitude, and felt sorry for her. 

‘You are tired, Rhoda,’ she said, 
gently. ‘I wish I could do something 
to help you.”’ 

“You can do nothing, thank you,” 
was Rhoda’s reply. 

“I could never be such a clever 
Manager as you are,’’ Daisy went on; 
‘*but if in some little way I could be of 
service I should be glad.”’ 

‘“‘T really don’t need any help as a 
rule,’ said Rhoda, more graciously. 
‘“‘ And there is Miss Daughton always at 
hand if aid is required. ButI shall be 
glad to get back to my crewel-work.”’ 

‘You have not done any for days?”’ 

‘‘No; I have been too busy with other 
things. I wanted to finish my sun- 
flowers before Christmas Day; but it 
can’t be done.’’ 

“Rhoda, let me finish them,” Daisy 
said, eagerly. 

“Oh! no, thank you. You would 
not take any interest in the work. The 
cushion is intended for an old friend of 
my mother’s—a lady you have never 
seen,” 

‘Indeed, Rhoda, I should be greatly 
interested. It would be so pleasant to 
feel I was serving you.” 

- If there had been more light in the 
room it is doubtful whether Daisy would 
have spoken so freely. But the twilight, 
and Rhoda’s evident weariness, gave her 
courage. Moreover, Miss Daughton was 
not clever at crewel-work, and her assist- 
ance in this case could not be relied upon. 

‘*T don’t know why it should be plea- 
sant,’ Rhoda said, with a half-sup- 
pressed sigh. ‘‘ People are not generally 
so very anxious to serve each other.’’ 

“‘T think they would be anxious to 
help if they had once tasted the pleasure 
of helpfulness,”” answered Daisy. 

There was a little pause, and then 
Rhoda sighed again. 

«Tf you really wish to finish the sun- 
flowers, you can undertake them,’’ she 
said, awkwardly. And Daisy thanked 
her as if she had conferred a favour. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE ART OF SHOPPING. 


HAT is it in 
' shopping 
whichso 
attracts 
the femin- 
ine mind ? 

It must 
be ad- 
mitted 
that the 
sternersex 
are, as a 
rule, in- 
different 
io the 
charms of such 
expeditions, and 
will suffer much, 
rather than ac- 
company a lady to a 
round of shops. And 
yet a charm there must 
be, or else why all this 

* crowd of people invari- 
ably found at every favourite establishment, 
many of whom, if they told the strict truth, 
must own to having come for some trifling 
purchases which might just as well have been 
indefinitely postponed, or done without 
altogether ? 

Others will go shopping, as they wrongly call 
it, simply to look in at the windows on the 
‘chance of seeing something pretty and cheap, 
‘when they rush in and buy it, and go home 
rejgicing and boasting to all their friends of 
the bargain they have lighted on. 

Let such foolish ones lay to heart this 
axiom: “Never buy a thing simply because 
it is cheap.” 

“‘Qh, but it is sure to come in some time,” 
they will reply. 

Perhaps it may, sooner or later, probably 
later; and mvanwhile it will be laid aside, 
getting dingy and out of date, and when at 
last a use comes for it its freshness is gone, 
and you wish you had never bought it, and 
could go and get new. 

Some members of the shopping world have 
wonderful notions of economy. They will 

walk long distances. to save a few pence in 
their purchases, not taking into account the 
wear of shoe leather or the waste of time, or 
the mental and bodily fatigue, which surely is 
of some account if our energies are worth 
anything. 

‘Oh, why don’t you go to Brown's for that 

-.tibbon ? I got the very same thing there for 
Sic. only yesterday,” such an one will say to a 

. friend who is paying 6d. for it at Jones’s. Now 
Brown’s is nearly a mile away, and this 

: economical lady forgot to mention that by the 
time she got to the shop she was so exhausted 
-that she had to take a hansom home, so that 
-in the end she lost considerably by the trans- 
action. 

Certainly there is no object in paying more 
than is necessary, even though it is but a 
farthing a yard; but a great deal of extrava- 
gance is practised and cadled economy by 
people who have not studied the art of shop- 
ping. Asa rule it is not economical, but the 
reverse, to buy cheap imitations instead of the 
real thing ; they are in the end not cheap, but 
‘dear. A poor thing, of bad material or badly 
made, may pass muster for a little time, but 
‘very soon its outside gloss of respectability 

- begins to fade, its true self shows through, and 
‘everybody can see that it is nothing but a 
sham. And do we not all in our hearts des- 
pise shams? And rightly too, for they are 
the very essence of vulgarity. 

But buy a good thing, and besides lasting 
‘ten times as long as the inferior, it will look 
good and respectable, and unspeakably more 
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refined, even when worn away to its last 
threads. So the true wisdom and economy 
is to have honestly good things, and, if neces- 
sary, fewer of them, and not to deck our 
houses and ourselves in an ostentatious super- 
abundance of * bargains (which are not var- 
gains) picked up so cheaply” here and there 
and everywhere. 

Unless one can afford to fritter away an 
amazing amount of money, it is well on enter- 
ing a tempting shop not to think: “Now 
what shall I buy, what do I want?” but to 
keep in mind the query: ‘What can I do 
without 2” 

A prudent shopper will keep her eyes from 
straying amongst the tempting array as she 
walks up the shop, lest, seeing, the temptation 
to buy should be too strong for her strength 
of mind. She will turn a deaf ear to the 
insinuations of the shopkeeper anent a “ spe- 
cial cheap line in gloves,” or ‘‘ a manufacturer’s 
stock of ribbons at less than cost price,” 
conscious that though they may be cheap in 
one way, they would not be so to her, because 
she does not want them. 

Shoppers may be arranged in three classes ; 
probably we can all fix on one of our acquaint- 
ances as typical of each class. 

First, then, the desperately economical, not 
to say stingy, shopper, of whom mention has 
already been made. Having possibly abun- 
dant means, yet nothing gives her so much 
pleasure as to buy her goods more cheaply 
than anyone else. Always on the look out 
for bargains, she moves her patronage from 
one shop to another, not because the goods 
are better, but she has the idea that they may 
be cheaper, or that the vendor may be more 
readily beaten down in price. 

For this dreadful individual, on being shown 
any article, immediately, and as a matter of 
course, begins to persuade the shopman to 
take less than the price. Perhaps in the hope 
of retaining her custom he does abate a trifle 
at first, but, finding that there is no end to her 
bargaining, he becomes impatient and indiffe- 
rent whether she goes elsewhere or not. 

The members of the second class are not so 
numerous as those of the other two, but still 
they exist in no small numbers. 

A lady of class number two will not and 
cannot believe that anything is good unless the 
full or more than the full price is paid for it. 

‘This is nice tender beef, my dear,” she 
says to her daughter, the housekeeper. 

“It is American, mother, eightpence half- 
penny a pound.” 

‘* Ah, well, I chought it was very flavourless 
all the time.” 

Or, after admiring the new carpet in a 
friend’s room, she is told it was bought at a 
little reduction because the pattern was not 
fashionable, she will say, sympathisingly, 
‘© Well, it won’t wear, of course; it is such a 
mistake to buy underpriced goods when you 
want wear.” 

No shops are to be patronised except those 
*‘good old-fashioned”? ones, which charge a 
trifle more for everythingthan anybodyelse. The 
addition to the price appears to add a flavour 
and air to the wares which is quite wanting in 

. those bought at more reasonable shops. 

Ah, well, class two, you are foolish, pre- 
judiced, aggravating, but nevertheless to be 
preferred to your predecessor. 

In the third class we find those who under- 
stand how to shop. Without being niggardly, 
they will not pay more than a thing is worth, 
though it be on sale at the best and most old- 
fashioned shop in the world. On hearing the 
price, if she thinks it excessive, she will say 
so, quietly but straightforwardly, not in the 
hope of getting it reduced, but to explain her 
not purchasing it. The truth is much better 
than a number of foolish groundless reasons 
which the attendant probably sees through in 
a moment and despises accordingly. 


Again, if she be pleased with an article 
in quality and price, she will gratify the shop- 
keepers by saying so equally frankly. 

On the other hand, she will never buy cheg 
rubbish; she carefully examines it and detects 
the good from the bad, and lets no amount of 
persuasion or cheapness tell against her own 
good judgment. She chooses out certain 
shops and goes to them asmuch and as con. 
tinuously as she fairly can. She knows what |% 
she wants before going in, or if she does not 3 
know exactly she tells the attendant clearly 
what purpose it is for, and he is always willing 
to suggest. By this means she avoids the 
annoying practice of getting the counter 
covered with unsuitable goods, and finally 
departing without purchasing at all. 

Should she have unavoidably caused extra © 
trouble, or taken up a good deal of time,a | 
polite «Tam sorry to have troubled you” wil] | 
mollify the poor tired server, and do away with 
the grumbling remarks which would probably 
be made after her departure. 

If she meets an acquaintance in a shop, 
after greeting her she will finish her pur. 
chases before entering into conversation, so as 
not to keep the attendant waiting, for his time 
is valuable, though she may have plenty of 
leisure. 

But a word must be said about servers. Are 
they themselves always perfect? Can they 
know how much custom they sometimes drive 
away from their masters’ shops by their surli- 
ness and unwillingness to oblige? As a rule 
they are amazingly patient and good-humoured, 
but still one hears too frequently such a speech 
as this, ‘Oh, I never go to Brown’s, they have 4 
such disagreeable, uncivil peopie to serve;1 
prefer to walk a little farther on to Jones’s. It @ 
is not such a good shop, but they are so j@ 
polite, and seem so anxious to please.” 

If they only knew how pleasant it is to be 
served by a civil, obliging person, and how 
annoying to have an impatient or unwilling 
one, they would certainly exert themselves to 
preserve at least an outward show of patience 
and good temper, even if they cannot manage 
to affect the interest in their customers which 
is such a charm in the attendants at many 
shops. : 

The importunate shopkeeper, too, is very 
annoying, who, when one is in a great hury, 
persists in bringing out box after box of 
“special lines”? and displaying them, regard- 
less of your assurances that you do not require 
anything more. 

Also, it is very provoking to be told thata | 
certain article matches your pattern, or 6 & 
suitable for your purpose, when it is que @ 
evident that it would not do at all. Thisim- | 
portunity is often due-to the “rules of the | 
house,’’ where the assistants are paid a com a 
mission on articles which they contrive !o | 
sell, It is never done at the stores, and q 
hence one of the comforts of shopping a a 
these places instead of at shops, see 4 
people to buy in that way seldom has the a 
desired effect, and certainly makes them te 3 
luctant to go to the shop again. “nih 

The one thing to be considered on both § 
sides by sellers and buyers alike is how to do # 
to others as we would be done by. Hy 

MARY SELWOOD. 
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THE SUNBEAM OF THE 


FACTORY. 
A STORY FOUNDED ON FACT. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
ASK AND IT SHALL BE GIVEN YOU. 


At last the wished-for evening came. 

“Will you want nursie to-night to 
take her little charge to school ?”’ asked 
Bridget, laughingly, as Katie and she 
left the factory. 

Katie declined with thanks, and a 
{ttle before eight o’clock found herself 
in the cheerful schoolroom. Miss John- 
son welcomed her with a smile. It was 
early yet, and the few spare minutes 
before school began were filled up with 
pleasant conversation. Katie was sur- 
prised to find how much the teacher 
knew of the home affairs of the girls in 
her class, and how pleased they seemed 
to tell her the news of the week. Evi- 
dently, there was no lack of affection on 
either side. 

Bridget came in just as they com- 
menced the reading lesson. 

“You are late to-night,’’ remarked 
Miss Johnson. 

“T couldn’t help it, really,’’ replied 
the girl, ‘*I came by a slow train, and 
it stopped at every station.” 

“What do you mean ?”’ inquired the 
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teacher. 
near.”’ 

‘“Now, Miss Johnson, please don't 
scold, but the shops looked so pretty 
with their Christmas things, I couldn’t 
help looking in them as I came along.”’ 

The lessons began, and the evening 
passed as quickly as before. The class 
in which Katie found herself was the 
most advanced in the school, but every 
now and then an answer was given that 
made the teacher smile. 

‘““What is an epistle?’’ once she 
inquired, as the word came in the course 
of their reading. 

‘‘The wife of an apostle,’’ was the 
ready reply of one of the girls. 

A ‘flock of sheep’’ was also men- 
tioned. Bridget, by far the most back- 
ward in the class—because the most 
inattentive—was asked the meaning of 
the former word. 

‘Please, Miss Johnson,”’ she said, 
‘isn’t it what you put in beds to make 
them of?” 

At length the bell rang for silence, 
and after the hymn had been sung, Miss 
Johnson again ascended the low plat- 
form at the farther end of the room. 

‘*Girls,”’ she said, ‘‘ I hope you have 
not forgotten what Isaidlast week. To- 
night I want to speak to you about the 
ear of God. Yesterday evening, I was 


“IT thought you lived quite 
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walking along the road, not far from my 
home, when I saw in front of me two 
young lads whom I know very well. They 
were talking loudly and using language 
not fit for anybody’s ear. I was just 
about to step forward and stop them 
when one turned round and caught sight 
of me. ‘Shut up, Tom,’ I heard. him 
say to his companion, ‘there’s Miss 
Johnson; I hope she didn’t hear.’ Well, 
whether I heard or not mattered very 
little, but as the boy spoke, the words 
flashed through my mind, ‘For there 
is not a word in my tongue, but lo, O 
Lord, TZhow knowest it altogether.’ 
When I was a girl at boarding-school, 
bad marks were placed against our 
names when we disobeyed the rules, or 
if our lessons were ill-learnt. Then 
every Monday morning, as soon as the 
school had assembled, this list was read 
out, and how ashamed of ourselves 
we felt if the teacher had to mention 
us. Now, just suppose, dear girls, that 
some unseen reporter had been close to 
you all this past week, and had taken 
down every word you had said, and to- 
night had brought the book to me, and f 
had read it here aloud! Would not 
many of you have had cause for shame ? 
There would be hasty, angry words, for- 
gotten as soon as uttered; there would 
be very many foolish speeches, and there 
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might be worse, much worse. Now 
listen whilst I read to you a verse from 
this Holy Book—God’s Book—a Book 
that cannot tell a lie. ‘ For every idle 
word that men shall speak, they shall 
give account thereof in the Day cf 
Judgment.’ Now will you not be more 
careful in the future? Beas merry and 
as full of fun as you like. That will not 
displease our Heavenly Father, but take 
care nothing passes your lips that you 
would be ashamed for Him to hear, that 
you would not say if you could see Him 
close beside you. Once the Son of God, 
drew near to two men who were walking 
along the road. He asked them what 
they were talking about. hen after- 
wards they found out who He was, how 
glad they must have felt they were not 
ashamed to answer. But how often if 
Jesus were to draw near and ask you the 
subject of your conversation, you would 
hang down your head and not care to 
reply ! 

‘« But not only does the ear of God hear 
all that we say to each other, it is always 
open to listen to what we have to say to 
Him. The youngest child here can tell 
me what it is to pray. Prayer is the 
asking God for what we want, just as 
the little child goes to its parent when it 
is hungry and asks for a piece of bread. 
God is the great Parent, the Almighty 
Father, and He bids us come to Him 
with confiding trust, and tell into His 
listening ear the story of our needs. 
Listen to the words of Jesus. ‘Ask, and 
it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall 
find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you. For every one that asketh, 
receiveth ; and he that seeketh, findeth ; 
and to him that knocketh, it shall be 
opened.’ And that is so true; all God’s 
people have found it so; not one has 
ever been sent empty away. Perhaps 
some of you have mothers who taught 
you, aS soon as you could speak, to 
kneel down night and morning and say 
your prayers. Never give up that habit, 
nor allow yourself to be teased or 
laughed out of it by others. But do not 
think you may not pray at other times. 
A little girl that I know is very timid in 
these London streets, and sometimes 
she has to cross them at the busiest 
hour of the day. A little while ago she 
told me she always first raised her heart 
to Jesus and asked to be taken safely 
across. Ah! and it does not matter 
how simple our requests may be, God 
will listen to them. He is glad to hear 
us pray, and we need not study to find 
long words and grand sentences; the 

simpler they are the better. Nor does 
it matter where we are when we pray. 
You may be in the midst of a crowded 
workroom, if you get into difficulty you 
may then and there ask the special help 
of God. Do you remember the story of 
Nehemiah? He was a Jew, but living 
far away from his own land in the court 
of the King of Persia—the greatest king 
then in the world. News was brought 
to him of the sad condition of his native 
country, Its chief city was in ruins, 
and the people were much afflicted. 
What could he do? He could pray; 
and pray he did. Some time afterwards, 
he was waiting on the king. Surprised 
to see him look so sad, the king asked 
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the reason. Now was Nehemiah’s 
chance. He must answer at once, yet 
even then he found time to first send up 
an earnest cry to God for help. That 
cry was heard; the king’s heart was 
touched as he listened to Nehemiah’s 
bold request to be allowed to return to 
his native land, at least for a time, and 
very readily he gave permission. So 
may you pray, and you, too, will be 
heard. ‘In everything,’ mark the 
words, for nothing is too small—‘In 
everything . . . let your requests be 
made known unto God.’”’ 

* * * 

Katie walked home quietly. The frost 
had broken up and the rain was pouring 
down. Mechanically she put up her 
umbrella, but her thoughts were far 
away. ‘Glad to hear us pray!” 
These were the words that again and 
again ran through her mind, She 
reached her home; the outer door was 
shut, as usual, but by means of a cord 
passed through a small hole, and 
knotted at the end, she was able to 
undo the fastening. Each room in the 
house was occupied by a different family. 
As she stumbled up the dark staircase 
and passed the first landing, she heard 
the voices of a costermonger and his 
wife storming at each other, and freely 
mingling oaths and curses with their 
words. Katie had often heard them 
quarrelling before, but to-night she 
shuddered as she thought of the listen- 
ing ear of God. 

Half an hour later, seated in her little 
room, Katie found the words, ‘‘ Ask, and 
it shall be given you.’’ Further on she 
read, “‘ If ye, then, being evil, know how 
to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Father which 
is in Heaven give good things to them 
that ask Him ?” 

In her eagerness, Katie spoke aloud: 
*‘Of course, father liked making me 
presents, because he loved me; and, 
even as a child, I was never naughty 
long with him. But I -have sinned 
against God ever so many times, and if 
I asked Him, He wouldn’t give me 
‘good things.’ One day; I suppose, 
He will punish me for what I have done 
wrong.”’ 

Katie’s face grew gloomy; she almost 
wished she had never been to school. 

‘*No wonder folks say ‘a short life and 
a merry one,’ when they think of the 
reckoning there is to come afterwards. 
I suppose a prisoner might try to make 
himself as happy as he could before he 
got his sentence, but I should like to see 
him asking favours of hisjudge!. It 1s 
all very well for Miss Johnson to talk in 
that way; sze never did anything very 
wrong, but she’d have a different tale 
to tell if she’d worked all her life through 
in a factory with never a kind- word to 
cheer you up! ‘Glad to hear us pray!’ 
Glad to hear her maybe, but ze /”’ and 
Katie, in her bitterness, laughed a scorn- 
ful, mocking laugh. 

Presently her mood changed, and a 
softer expression came over her face. 


* 


‘TY wish I were a child again, and could - 


begin afresh, it might be different then ; 
perhaps now if I try hard, very hard in- 
deed, God will forgive me, and I can 
make a fresh start. It would be grand,”’ 


and she leaned her head upon her hand 
and gazed into the fire, ‘‘it would be 
grand if one day I knew that He careq 
forme, and would make me His child: | 
don’t think I should mind much about 
anything then. What a fool I am!” 
she suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘ Kate Morton 
the child of God! Might as well ex. 
pect to goto Court and call the Queen 
my mother !”’ 

And so Katie’s thoughts went round 
and round until long past her usual time 
for going to bed, but when at last she rose 
from her low seat by the fire, it was to 
reverently kneel down beside the chair 
and to tell God in simple language that 
she was a foolish, sinful girl, and to ask 
His grace to help her to lead a differeat 
life in the future. ‘‘ Perhaps some day 
He will forgive me if He seesI amin 
earnest,’’ was her last thought before 
going to sleep that night. 

The following Sunday Katie went to 
see her stepmother. Once a month 
she visited the old home, scarce know- 
ing why she went—the welcome she 
received was never warm—but most 
likely because it was the strongest exist- 
ing link between her and her dead father. 
The church bells were ringing for service 
as she walked along, anda strange shut- 
out feeling came over her as first one 
group andthen another passed up the 
church steps and disappeared beyond. 
A little child came out from a school- 
house, her Bible in her hand. Katie 
glanced first at her, then at the words 
written above the door :—‘‘ They that 
seek Me early shall find Me.”’ 

“Ah !’’ thought she, ‘ but what about 
those that seek Him late ?”’ 

After a quarter of an hour’s quick 
walking, Katie left the main road and 
turned from one narrow street into 
another. Dirty, ragged boys and girls 
were here and there playing together, or 
quarrelling over a game of marbles. 

* Poor children.!”’ she said to hersell, 
“T wish they knew about God—but 
there! I was taught the Bible in day- 
school, only it never came home to me 
then.’’” a 

Finally, she reached her stepmother s 
home. zit was oneyof a. row of small 
housesiin a quiet, respectable street. 
Mrs. Merton lived on the ground floor, 
and Jetsthe other sooms to lodgers. 

In’. Her, husband’s time, such an 
arrangement hadineyer been thought of, 
but'-his:widow was ‘only too glad to take 
in lod&érs: to pay-her rent. As Katte 
knock the door, she felt surprised 

2 The step 
outside was dirty, an handle lacked 
its polish. Whatever? M:s. Morton > 
faults might be, she was a good house- 
keeper, and prided herself on the clean. 
liness of her rooms. Not a speck - 
dust was allowed any.peace if she were 





at itsunusual. appearance. 
ihe 





The door was opened by an untidy 
looking: girl. 

Addo may you want ?’’ was oe 
question, asked in no very pleasant tone 
. Katie wondered the more. 

‘‘ Where is! Mrs. Morton 

uired. ae 
bore Oh! it’s the missus you want, ee 
Wish you joy, I do; she’s as age 
two sticks this morning. Shan 


2”? she in- 
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ON NATURALNESS AND AFFECTATION. 


here long, I know, to be driven like a 
slave from morning to night.”’ 

As the girl muttered these words, 
Katie pushed past her and entered her 
stepmother’s room. The sick woman 
looked up. 

““So you’ve come, have you? Just 
look at the state of the room,’’ she 
moaned; ‘‘and here am I, tied hand 
and foot, and can’t move to do a thing, 
andthat young slip of a girl as impudent 
ascan be. I’d like to give her a good 
box of the ears!’’ and the angry woman 
tried to raise herself in bed, but, finding 
the pain too much for her, sank back 
with a weary groan. 

“What's the matter ?’’ asked Katie. 

‘‘Matterenough! It’s the rheumatics, 
the doctor says. But much you’ll care. 
What’s the good of telling you? I 
daresay you’ve heard of it, and come 
here to have your fling at me!”’ 

A fortnight before, Katie’s temper 
would have risen at this ungracious re- 
ception; but it was one of her resolu- 
tions that morning, before leaving home, 
to be patient and kindly with her step- 
mother. 

‘*How long have you been ill?’’ she 
quietly asked. 

“More than a fortnight,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ And everything’s just going to 
rack and ruin; the lodgers upstairs are 
all grumbling, and threatening to leave; 
and that girl, Betsy, goes gadding about 
instead of bustling around and getting 
through her work. Here, Betsy!’’ she 
called; ‘‘whatever are you up to all 
this long time? I want my room put 
straight.” 

“Let me do it,’’ said Katie, gently. 
She really felt sorry for the active, 
energetic woman now so completely laid 
aside. 

“Ay, and go prying into every 
comer!’’ replied Mrs. Morton; and she 
watched the girl with eagle eyes as she 
stepped quietly from one part of the 
room to another, putting things. away, 
and reducing the general confusion to 
something like order. 

““Where shall I find an apron?” 
Katie asked, at length, and was 
answered in a more peaceable tone 
than before. Katie began to dust the 
room. 

‘Can’t you make my bed ?”’ inquired 
Mrs. Morton; ‘it’s all in lumps and 
holes.’’ And for the remainder of that 
day Katie found plenty to do. Not one 
word of thanks did .she get until the 
evening; her stepmother was evidently 
Suspicious of her motives. But as she 
prepared to leave at dusk, Mrs. Morton 
closely scanned her face. 

“I can’t make out what’s come over 
you, Kitty,” she said; ‘but sure enough 
it’s too good to last. Well, anyway, 
I’m much obliged. By-the-bye,” she 
added,.a newthought striking her, “ are 
you doing it for pay ?”’ 

Katie’s eyes flashed ; indignant words 
were on her tongue, but before she had 
time to speak, gentler thoughts came 
over her. 

‘‘Yes,”’ she answered, slowly, “ but 
hot for such as you can give me.” 

Her efforts that day to please and 
Care for her sick stepmother had cost 
her something, but they had brought a 


glow of pleasure with them. She had 
worked with a will, and witha glad sense 
of the all-seeing eye of God. 

‘‘Maybe,”’ she thought, ‘‘if only I 
keep on and try hard enough, He will 
one day forgive me and love me too.”’ 
And the girl returned home feeling 
happier than she had done for many a 
day. 

: (Zo be continued.) 


ON NATURALNESS AND AFFEC- 
TATION. 


‘“‘No wonder we like her,” said Nanette, | 


when I spoke of Maggie and her want of 
affectation. ‘* Give me a’girl like her, whose 
great feature is naturalness, and who was 
never known to give herself airs!” 

My friends, this is, unfortunately, rather a 
rare character; for too many of you are not 
content with being your own sweet selves, but 
are all anxiety to appear something else. Who 
has not seen girls so full of affectation that if 
it were taken away nothing would be left? A 
great observer of character writes in one of his 
books that, ‘* all affectation is the vain and 
ridiculous attempt of poverty to appear rich,” 
and, to judge from what one sees, Rose and 
Flora and Eliza~—to name no others—must be 
as poor as church mice. 

The remembrance of that wise man’s aphor- 
ism might tend, when you are tempted to in- 
dulge in higher flights than ordinary, to bring 
you down again to the level of children of 
nature. These children of nature have always 
the best of it, and are certainly the happiest, 
for to be affected is to be ill at ease. 

Of the many sorts of affectation, all are 
equally objectionable and absurd. Rose, for 
example, 1s affected in looks. She has the 
prettiest face imaginable, but she herself 
spoils all the charm. No one ever yet was 
found to admire either the smile that had 
been put on or the demure look practised 
before a looking-glass.) Here we have 
one reason for there being far more pretty 
little girls than handsome young women—a 
subject I have touched upon before. The 
little ones are natural, but not so many of 
their big sisters. Be always natural, then, 
and you may be always beautiful. 

Flora is affected in manner. No one who 
has the honour of her acquaintance can help 
laughing when she sits down and strikes a 
graceful attitude, her hand supporting her 
cheek. She thinks she looks then like an 
angel in one of Raphael’s pictures, listening 
to the music of the spheres. But her airs and 
graces are, perhaps, best seen at the piano, 
which is natural enough, for we seldom see 
musical performers without a touch—just a 
touch, Rachel—of affectation. Few are as 
natural as that young Highlander I met the 
other evening in a friend’s drawing-room, 


who, when asked for a song, began and . 


finished, without accompaniment, a Gaelic 
ballad in forty-nine verses. 

Eliza’s weak point, so 
concerned; sis. dress. She belongs to the 
country, and is a true flower of the soil, but 
she insists on dressing in a style as unlike the 


country as ever was known. 


French author, met in his young days. In 
her simple peasant’s attire, Graziella seemed 
to the poet loveliness itself; but one day she 
pu: on a fine gown, with a hat and feathers, 
and Lamartine;was out of taste of her im- 
mediately. .. Eliza’ might learn a lesson from 
that girls" 
. One might also find without difficulty an 
example of affectation in speech. Kate, my 
Scotch friend, might serve, who went to 


far as affectation is... 


‘When I see her, . 
_she reminds me of a girl whom Lamartine, the 
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England for three weeks, and returned to her 
native. heath speaking grander English than 
was ever heard south of the Border. ; 

Then there is the affectation of friendliness, 
No doubt this often springs from good motives, 
but it may be carried too far. When in- 
different to people we must not, of course, be 
rude to them, but it is almost as objectionable 
to make a show of affection. A man I have 
read of-had been treated with a great appear- 
ance of friendliness by a girl, and thought he 
stood high in her good graces; but one day 
he overheard her singing a song about 
him, in which she likened him to an ass. 
Now, this incident is often repeated in a 
milder form in everyday life, and the more’s 
the pity. 

There is something, gitls, positively wrong 
in trying to appear what we are not, and 
affectation is nothing better than a sort of 
hypocrisy. It is a way of imposing on others, 
and there is a nearer connection between a 
misleading look‘and a forged document than 
people at first sight might imagine. The 
poverty behind affectation is, however, most 
often apparent, and the affected are found out 
with little trouble ; just as Nanette the other 
day found out a man who boasted of his great 
estate, though on it there were really only two 
partridges and one pheasant. 

As arule the affected only get laughed at, 
and people who once liked them often grow 
disgusted. About a year ago a friend told 
me that he was engaged, and it happened to 
be to the most affected girl you ever saw. A 
few months after he came to say that the 
engagement was broken off, ‘And when I 
was quite sure about it,” headded, ‘I walked 
out on our hillside with a feeling as if a 
cloud had passed from my mind, and as 
if the whole world lay bright and glorious 
before me,”’ 

Naturalness, however, you must understand, 
is not everything. When on a journey I once 
fell in with a most natural girl, who had a 
happy art of measuring time when waiting for 
trains by the number of Bath buns she could 
devour. She was a child of nature, no doubt, 
but not to be quoted as a pattera. Certainly, 
one could have wished her more ethereal and 
less voracious. 

A. great deal of the affectation of you girls 
arises from self-consciousness. It is modesty 
feeling a little uncomfortable, and trying to be 
bold and independent. To be perfectly at 
ease we must never think of ourselves; the 
jwork in hand must be everything. Be then 
thoroughly in earnest, and whatever you do 
take it up as if your life depeaded on it. 
Affectation will then have received its death- 
blow. 

Do what you think right, and never give a 
‘thought as to how you will look’when doing 
it. Otherwise you may seem as odd as my 
friend, Clara, who is so self-conscious that her 
movements remind one of the awkward 
shuffling of an owl in a cage, when it feels it 
is being stared at. 7 

A very healthy movement in society, would 
be one for the extinction of affectation, and 
the promotion of truth and sincerity... How 
life would then gain in interest! One would 
then no longer meet with crowds of girls with 
all their individuality gone, and all answering 
to the same pattern, like machine-made toys. 
Naturalness, even carried to an extreme, 
would be better than that, even though it 
ches to make the world like an old curiosity 
shop. 

Beeld, then, affectation, and cultivate 
simplicity and truthto nature. ‘Vain man!” 
says the poet, but we may with as much truth 
translate it *‘ Vain girl!” . 


—‘ What wouldst thou be ? 
Ze thyself : covet no greater gift.” 


JAMES MAson. 
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THE ROSE OF AYR. Yer bey i * a 2 ee 
THE ivy climbs high on the castle walls, yh iN : ea — 
But gowans bloom bright in the glen; j IN es 
And aching hearts oft are in stately halls, 
Though the clan count ten thousand men. 
Two bridals have passed from the kirk to-day, 
Where the brides were both young and fair ; 
The Flower of the Highlands, the Lady May, 
And the winsome blithe Rose of Ayr. 


Glad songs are echoed far down in the glen, 
From a home girt with peace and love : 

No heart is so sair ’mid the clan’s brave men 
As hers on the braeside above. 

One bride wore grand jewels around her brow, 
One only her shining brown hair ; —q 

Yet the chieftain’s wife in the castle now Me | Wily) 


Ve Cee) i i 
Well conn tha Tian on har gg \ Nie The sweetest violet grows in the dell, 
Ch Dany GRvy Le 2yose = Li ee And the wild rose best loved of old: 


Braw blooming heather, the bonnie bluebell 


TTT TT SERRE asec a Cause less sorrow than gear and gold! 


Though wide are the lands of the Lady May, 
And the red deer roam proudly there, 
Her happiest hours are whiled away 
In the home of the Rose of Ayr. 


The wee dusky birds that range the grecn 
wood 
‘Wake music the rarest of all: 
Ah! better a cot with the leal and good 
Than to pine in a gilded hall. 
For lone hearts soon weary of pomp and state, 
They bring little but cark and care : 
More wise than the Flower of the Highland’s 
fate, 
To win that of the Rose of Ayr. 
Avueusta A. L. MAGRA. 
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} HE popular impres- 
} sion about writing 
} a story, among 
| those who have 
never set them- 
selves to the task, 
a is that it isa sort of 
8 thing that comes natu- 
rally; once begun, it 
will unwind and de- 
velop of itself, and arrive 
at. a conclusion somehow 
or other. Another very 

Z— generalidea is that to tell 

Ny J some real incident that 
Wi) has attracted the notice of the 
writer cannot fail to make an 

=~ interesting story. Our business 
in the present paper will be to show that both 
these notions are illusory; that to write a good 
story is as much an art as to construct verses 
or elaborate essays, and that all good writers 
follow certain definite rules and methods, 
which, though varying in individual cases, 
thus stamping certain writers with special 
characteristics, have, nevertheless, a certain 
similarity of foundation. 

We find very diverse methods adopted by 
various well-known writers. Wilkie Collins, 
for instance, makes plot his chief care, and 
certainly no man living has displayed a more 
wonderful imaginative faculty. The plots of 
this eminent novelist enchain the reader's 
mind, and carry it on with absorbing and 
ever-accumulating interest until the grand 
climax is reached. But when it is all ended, 
what is the impression? That we have 
been living in a world of marvellous unreali- 
ties, watching the movements of a set of 
wonderful marionettes, moved by a master 
hand with elaborate forethought, as a man 
might play a game at chess. The characters, 
often drawn with the utmost skill, linger in 
our minds as the puppets who have worked 
out those extraordinarily-conceived plans, 
created for no other purpose than to act parts 
already arranged and bring about events 
already planned. 

In life we know the action of individuals, in 
a certain limited sense, shapes the events 
which follow—that, in fact, results are produced 
by causes; and, in order to be true to life, a 
writer will- consider carefully how a certain 
character would act under certain circum- 
stances with various influences brought to 
bear. The skill of the author would be shown 
by the manner in which he decided these im- 
portant points, and thus created a consistent 
portrait of a character which mig’t be per- 
fectly original and at the same time wielike. It 
will be seen that to gain a realistic impression 
tne characters must in a sort of way develop 
the plot, rather than the plot make the 
characters. ‘The truest art is to follow nature, 
and we know that human beings are not mere 
Puppets worked by invisible wires, following 
out a course already chalked, as upon a map. 
I need, hardly add: that Wilkie Collins’s 
method, so far as we can judge it from his 
books, is not the one we would hold up asa 
model. There are few writers indeed who 
could have produced such results; and we 
must always remember that a man who stands 
alone, marked out by some. strong in- 
dividuality, is the last person who ought to 
be imitated. Genius, truly, often soars above 


rules; but it is only genius that can afford co 
do this, 
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HOW TO WRITE A STORY. 


By AN EDITOR'S W!FE. 


A sensational writer of some celebrity in 
her sphere followed a curious plan in the 
working out of the stories which seemed 
literally to flow from her active pen. ‘I 


bring my hero or heroine into the most extra-. 


ordinary and bewildering difficulties that I can 
possibly devise,” she told a friend, ‘and then 
I set to work to contrive to get them out 
again. The more difficult I find this portion 
of my work, the better I know my story will 
be liked.” This writer followed a method, 
certainly, but not a very artistic one. The 
result was that, though she had undoubted 
talent, she never rose beyond the ranks of the 
most sensational and ephemeral literature, 
which find plenty of readers among the 
thoughtless and ill-educated, filling them with 
false notions of life, and giving them more 
hazy notions than they already possessed of 
the borderland between right and wrong. 

A very different methed is that of the 
author whose chief object is to depict cha- 
racters which shall live in the mind as life-like 
creations, even when the incidents of the story 
are almost forgotten. ‘The Wide, Wide 
World” is a specimen of this kind of 
story. Perhaps no better example of 
a writer who combined most forcibly both 
these styles could be found than Charles 
Dickens, whose characters are wonderful 
creations, the result of the keenest observa- 
tion, and whose plots will bear comparison 
with those of most novelists, although cha- 
racter was, no doubt, his great study. 

‘‘ But,” my readers will say, ‘all this is 
only about criticising; not about writing 
stories.” Quite true, but it is a great step 
gained to be able to intelligently detect from 
an author’s work something of the rules by 
which he has been guided, and to note in 
what way such a plan has been the means of 
helping or retarding the success of his per- 
formance; for an immense deal of help is to be 
gained by carefully reading good models. A 
novice will almost invariably find that, if she 
has been reading some special book imme- 
diately before sitting down to write, her story 
will unconsciously be tinctured by the style of 
that author sufficiently for herself to detect 
the influence, though others may not do so. 
I do not mean to say that she will or ought to 
imitate, but that, as she issure to be influenced 
by what she reads, she should be careful to 
study only good models, 

Our novice would be very foolish if she were 
to begin by trying anything more formidable 
than a short story. Even here, she will do 
well to arrange-for herself a plan of pro- 
cedure. The plot, which, of course, needs 
nothing like the amount of elaboration given 
to a serial story, must, nevertheless, nave a 
definite beginning and ending. Some of the 
most interesting short stories consist only of 
an incident or two from the life of an in- 
dividual, while others include the principal 
events of a lifetime. In each, however, there 
must be some sort of climax—something to 
lead the reader on with a sense that what is 
coming is of as much or more importance than 
what is past. It is very essential in story- 
writing, especially for magazines and for 
children, that the opening should be bright 
_ and attractive ; but it is a most inartistic fault 
to let the interest created at the beginning 
gradually dwindle and die out before the end 
is reached. Yet we need not search very far 
to find instances in print. 

Having carefully thought out a plot, which 


must have enough incident, yet not be so over- 
crowded as to leave no space or scope for 
description, the first difficulty is generally 
where to begin. It does not necessarily follow 
that we must begin at the very beginning. It 
is often found advisable to seize a ‘situation ”’ 
for a commencement, and then explain how 
the situation came about. A fair instance of 
what I mean occurs to me in the case of 
“‘ Daniel Deronda,” where the chief character, 
a beautiful girl, is displayed at a gaming table. 
The interest is at once seized: ‘‘ How came 
that fair young creature in such a position as 
this, and will she go on from bad to worse, or 
will she break through the temptation?” 
The key-note of interest is struck in the very 
first paragraph. We have already spoken in 
a former article of the great importance of 
being able to write to a given length. There 
is a great deal of nicety in proportioning the 
amount of incident to the amount of space at 
the writer’s command. This can only be 
accurately estimated by practice, but I may 
warn the novice that the tendency of a story 
is to outrun the limits fixed, and that when she 
comes to write she will find many little points 
occur to her that will be necessary to the 
artistic development of the plot, but were un- 
thought of in the general scheme. 

It may be as well, in passing, to give a word 
or two to the subject of computation. If you 
take about a dozen lines, and strike the average 
of words in a line, and then compare the 
average of your own line with that of a 
magazine column, a small sum in arithmetic 
will very quickly show you how many of your 
own pages will fill the page of print. It is 
a good plan for those who write much to use 
always the same sized paper, as it saves both 
the editor and the author some amount of 
time and trouble in reckoning length. As a 
proof that this point of length is of importance 
to magazine writers, I cannot refrain from 
quoting the practice of a living editor,* who 
occasionally writes to his staff contributors, 
“Can you let me have a short story in the 
course of the next fortnight, consisting of 
about 2,180 words?” 
| Incidents and characters taken from life 
frequently form the groundwork of the best 
stories, and give the writer a great advantage 
in drawing truly life-like sketches, but she 
must beware of adhering too rigidly to the 
bare details. As a rule, incidents from life 
serve only as a foundation, the writer having 
to supply from her imagination many trifling 
incidents which are necessary for the com- 
pleteness of the picture, or to add a conclusion 
which in the living type has not’yet been 
arrived at, for fiction difters from reality in the 
same respect as the map of a country differs 
from that small portion which surrounds the 
space covered by our own two feet. © 

Children’s stories form a branch of litera- 
ture quite distinct, but are nevertheless capable 
of much artistic excellence. The aim of pre- 
senting true views of life is more than ever 
necessary here. The class of children’s story 
with which all of us are familiar, connecting 
beauty with wickedness and plainness with 
virtue, is happily almost superseded by more 
rational and truthful pictures of child life. 
That intelligent children themselves ‘are cap- 
able of criticising pretty accurately is shown 
by the following true incident :—An old lady 
was telling her little granddaughter, who was 


* Not the Editor of the Girt’s Own Pargr. - 
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supposed to have a penchant for all kinds of 
naughtiness, the story of a little boy who ran 
out of his mother’s garden into some fields he 
had been forbidden to enter. “ At last,” said 
the old lady, “he came to a gate, and instead 
of turning back he clambered over into the 
next field. But he had not seen that there 
was a big bull behind the hedge. When the 
bull saw the naughty little boy he ran at him 
and tossed him, and that was the end of dis- 
obedient Charlie.” 

*‘Grandmamma,”’ said the little girl of 
four, ‘now I'll tell you a story. There was 
once a little girl who was told not to go in the 
fields, but she was naughty and went. By- 
and-bye she came to a gate, but there wasn’t 
any bull there, and it didn’t toss her; so the 
naughty little girl got home safely.” 

The artistic fault im this anecdote was en- 
tirely in the way of telling it, which conveyed 
the impression that the child’s disobedience 
was the cause of the bull being in the field, 
and that, seeing he was a naughty child, he in- 
dignantly and virtuously tossed him. The 
lesson sought to be conveyed that disobedience 
often brings children into trouble, and must 
sooner or later work them injury, is a true and 
just one, and even the commonplace incident 
in which it is here embodied might have been 
told in a way that would not violate even a 
child’s notion of cause and result. 

It is the opinion of the writer of this article 
that a child’s story should always leave a 
pleasant impression on the mind of the youth- 
ful reader. Sunshine and cloud should no 
doubt be intermingled, but the sunshine 
should burst through and predominate. Hap- 
piness is an essential element of childhood, 
and it is the duty of the elders to shield them 


as much as possible from gloom and misery, - 


which more often has a hardening than a soften- 
ing effect. Their books, which represent life to 
them, ought, then, rather to deal with the 
happier phases of existence, and not introduce 
them premature?y to those aspects of it which 
have banished from their elders the innocent 
enjoyment and wide trustfulness they knew as 
children. 

The construction of a long or continued 
story differs very greatly from a_ short 
one. Here some sort of plot is absolutely 
necessary, and, as 2 rule, requires to be most 
carefully and thoughtfully elaborated, the in- 
cidents interweaving and welding together, as 
the warp and woof ofapieceofcloth. Develop- 
ment of character is an essential not necessarily 
entering into a short story. Instead of one 
point of interest there must be many, all lead- 
ing up to and subservient to the grand déxoue- 
ment, If the story is to appear in serial form, 
each separate portion should contain some 
point to sustain and excite interest. In a long 
story we expect to find striking situations, de- 
scriptive power, dramatic force, or vivid 
character-painting, in addition~to. mere in- 
cident, and these points must be well ‘kept in 
view, for some or other of them will cer- 
tainly enter into the composition of a good 
story. 

The best way for a beginner, when the main 
ideas of a plot have been brought together in 
the author’s mind, is to sketch out a plan of 
the chapters. ‘This will fix the incidents in 
the memory, and also give the cue where it is 
possible and advisable to make good points— 
to seize an opportunity fora pretty piece of 
descriptive writing or a forcible situation. It 
will-also be a very useful check against unduly 
lengthening out or hurrying any portion of the 
story, for if you should suddenly discover that 
‘you have occupied three parts of your space 
with less than half of your plot, you would 
know that the remaining portion of the story 
must be overcrowded with incident, or the 
plot be mutilated, very probably spoiling the 
symmetry of the whole work. 

_ It is impossible to lay down any rules about 
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style. If awriter has any title to write she 
will probably possess some individuality of her 
own, which it is quite desirable she should 
preserve. The study of good authors need 
not rob her of such individuality, although it 
will greatly assist her in the command of 
language, fluent expression, and grace of 
diction. If in the course of a story you come 
upon a paragraph that will not go right by 
means of a correction here and there, ruthlessly 
cut it out and turn the whole sentence or para- 
graph into quite a different form. It would 
seem almost needless to warn the tyro against 
copying the stereotyped forms appertaining 
to special writers, as, for instance, G. P. R. 
James’s solitary horseman urging his steed at 
a furious pace over a bleak, desolate country ; 
or the dark-haired, masculine villain, dear to 
the heart of many lady novelists; or the fair, 
treacherous woman, with her snake-like beauty, 
&c., &c. These points are emphatically to be 
avoided. Their respective authors have gained 
a place for their work by virtue of their talents 
and za spite of their peculiarities. To copy 
the oddities without displaying the talent 
would indeed be fatal. 


In sending a story to an editor a brief 
résumé of the plot should accompany it, more 
especially if the tale be at alla long one. By 
reading this and one or two chapters, the ex- 
perienced judge will tell at once whether the 
MS. is likely to suit him, and it is obvious that 
the story of which the editor can see the 
scope almost at a glance is likely to receive the 
first attention. 


A few words on the subject of publishing 
may not come amiss in this place. In order 
to get a book published, an untried author 
would certainly have to provide the necessary 
cost, the publisher, if it were a fairly good 
production, perhaps consenting to add the 
weight of his name on the title page. The 
probable result will be a heavy loss. 


None but the most remarkable books will 
find a footing without an enormous amount of 
advertising, quite beyond the power of a 
private enterprise; and it is not at all to be 
wondered at that publishers should be ex- 
tremely chary of risking outlay which is little 
likely to bring them any adequate return. It 
is hardly their fault if the public will not buy 
such books; to them it is simply a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence.. But a writer of 
real ability stands a very good chance of finding 
an opening in magazine literature, as has been 
the case with the majority of our greatest 
authors, and, when firmly established in this 
sphere, will stand a much better chance of 
discovering a publisher who will purchase the 
copyright, and take all risks of publica- 
tion. 

In conclusion, I would say that the object of 
all fiction should be to convey some high moral 
or religious teaching, by depicting characters 
to be reverenced and imitated, or displaying 
unworthy conduct in its true light; and the 
writer who invests wickedness with a charm, 
or enlists all the interest of readers on the side 
of characters whose actions we know to be 
rather worthy of reprobation, is guilty of a 
greater evil than, we will charitably hope, she 
is at all aware of. 
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EVERY GIRL HER OWN Toy. 
MAKER. 
How TO MAKE A PAPER Box, 


LY NP 





yF you want toys, 
make them. Such 
is my advice: 
: there is nothing 
RWS like being able to 
» do things for one. 
= self. Idle girls 
say, buy them, and so, 
too, say all girls without 
originality and enter. 
prise. But I say, my 
sweet friends, start 4 
private toy manufac. 
tory of your own. Ger 
a few sheets of paper, 
a little string, a button 
or two, a few bits of 
stick, a pen-knife, a 
pair of scissors, and a gum-bottle—there you 
are set up in business, and ready, by the 
aid of those ten little fairies people call your 
fingers, to rival every toy-shop that ever was 
known. 

There is the pleasure of the occupation to 
speak about. Didn’t I see Polly’s eyes glisten 
with joy just now over a rag doll she has 
made ‘‘all by her own self?’’ She never 
would have looked half so pleased even if you 
had bought her a whole waxwork of dolls, 
every one moving by machinery and decked 
out in silks and satins. 

Then there is my Princess—never mind 
who she is or in what king’s palace I reside— 
there is my Princess, I say, who tells me that 
the only toys worth anything are home-made 
articles. She knows all about it. 

‘‘Not so fast,’’ say some of you, “ we are 
past toys.” Well, girls, I don’t speak to 
you; saving your presence, I address myself 
to the younger folks. But even you might 
listen with profit. You do not want toys, 
true enough, to provide amusement for your- 
selves, but at times you must furnish fun for the 
little ones, and it is as well to know the way. 
Tam a pretty old Jack-in-the-box, and have 
long seen the happy effect produced on the 
grown-up by entering heartily into the sports 
and pastimes of the juvenile world. ‘Can 
do,” says the proverb, ‘‘is easily carried,” and 
the “can do” of simple toy-making will, as 
you go through life, make you deservedly 
popular, and bring you a great deal more 
pleasure than you can well imagine. 

In these papers Iam going to describe 4 
number of little things that every girl can 
make for her own amusement. They will all 
be interesting; they will all be easy; they 
will all be cheap. I was going to add, they 
will all be instructive, but our object is fun. 
We shall speak about instruction another 
time. . 

Some people seem to think that the only 
toy properly belonging to a girl is a doll. 
Now, Ido not see that at all, Look at the 
number of things the boys have to play with. 
Why should not the spindle side of the house, 
as yours used to be called, not have as much 
variety in the way of toys as the spear side: 
No, no; if Jack has a hundred things to 
amuse himself with, Jill must have more than 
her doll. 

Besides, if Jill knows how to make some . 
Jack’s toys she may be of use to him, and 0 
all pleasant things give me the sight of oar 
helping their brothers and being thoroughly 
interested in their occupations. ar 

Clear the table; then, for we are going t0 
begin. First of all we shall make a paper 
box. When finished it will do to stow away 
any of our tiny treasures in, or it might answt 
as a trunk for holding doll’s things when 54° 
goes on her travels. 


. 
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Take a piece of paper: it does not matter 
what the size is, but it must be square. Now 
let me ‘tell you that if you have a piece of 
paper longer than it is broad, and wish to get 
a square piece out of it, all you have to do is 
to lay it flat before you on the table, take the 
left-hand corner and fold it over to the right- 
hand edge, so that the bottom edge will lie 
parallel with the right-hand edge. Cut off the 
single piece of paper at the top of the sheet, 
and the three-comered double piece remaining 
will, when opened out, be found to be per- 
fectly square. ais Py 

Having got your square of paper, fold corner 
to corner, and open out. You will thus get 
two folds impressed on it like a St. Andrew’s 
cross. 

Now fold all the corners in to the centre, 
and then open out. The paper will now have 


folds on it represented by the dotted lines in 


fig. 1. 

You must follow the letters in fig. 1. Fold 
a to b and open out, c to d and open ont, e to 
Jf and open out, ¢ to 2 and open out. 

Fold a to f and open out, ¢ to # and open 
out, ¢ to 6 and open out, g to d and open out. 
The paper will now be marked by folds repre- 
agen by the dotted lines and black strokes of 

B 2 

Take a penknife and make a cut wherever 
there is a black line in fig. 2. This will, amongst 
other things, cut away several little bits of 
paper that are not wanted. 

Turn in the corners of the three-cornered 
pieces at a and cin the style shown in fig. 3. 





Now pass the folded corner ¢ through the slit 
at 5,.opening out the folds to make the fasten- 
ing secure, and see that you put ‘straight the 
little laps of paper that are to form the inner 
sides of: the box... Pass the folded-corner a 
through the slit at ¢, and open -out the’ folds, 
ne there. you have the box complete;‘as at 
2. 4. £98 i] - = ‘ ; an 


This is a pretty box. Certainly, the lock 


‘ and ‘key are not constructed on thief-proof 
“principles, but we have none but honest 


people about. -If, however, our. doll’s house 
should be broken into during the night I, for 
one, won’t be responsible for the plunder the 
robbers may carry off. 

JACK-IN-THE-Box. 
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STRENGTH. 


A STORY OF TWO ENGLISH GIRLS. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Rusy’s heart was beginning to sink en- 
tirely within her; she was very much 
inclined to sit down upon the damp 
heatherand cry. Her feet were feeling 
as if they could go no further, and every 
moment the darkness grew thicker round 
her. Suppose she should walk into a 
swamp—that horror of the moorland 
which she had been fearing all the even- 
ing—suppose she should be lost in one of 
these terrible swamps! The notion gained 
more and more force with her as the 
gloom around her increased, and her 
trembling heart sent up a prayer to her 
Heavenly Father for protection and help. 
The thought of danger and death 
brought the picture of Bessie’s last 
hours very vividly before her, and she 
fancied she heard the voice of the girl 
by whom she had watched that night 
calling to her softly through the mist, 
and bidding her take courage. It was 
only an illusion, she knew. There was 






By ALICE KING. 


nothing but vast silence around her, but, 
somehow, it gave her new courage and 
made her step out more boldly and 
freely. The idea came to her that her 
situation was something like the position 
of sailors at sea when the wild waste of 
stormy waters spreads out around them ; 
and a sweet text rose like notes of a 
kind angel’s harp in her mind: ‘‘Itis 1; 
be not afraid.”’ 

Weariness and fear were, however, 
beginning again to get the upper hand 
with her, when suddenly she seemed to 
catch a far-off, faint, tinkling, sound ; 
she listened, with every sense and faculty 
concentrated in the single one of hear- 
ing—listened until she became certain 
that she distinguished the sound of 
bells. A great thrill of joy passed 
through her; it was the first distinct 
noise she had heard, save her own heavy 
footsteps, since this terrible darkness 
gathered round her. But this flash of 
hope was but of short duration; she re- 














































































































































































































‘SHE WAS MEETING A LARGE COVERED VAN,” 


collected that, as she had crossed the 
moor in the daylight, she had noticed 
that some of the sheep had bells round 
their necks, and probably she was now 
near a flock of these animals. Yet still, 
she thought that she would go in the 
direction from whence the sound came, 
and see what it was, if possible; so she 
hastened forward to the best of her 
weary powers. 

As she advanced, the tinkling grew 
stionger and stronger; it seemed to 
come from something louder than sheep- 
bells, and she fancied, too, that she 
could now hear a rumbling noise. Was 
it wheels? Her heart gave a glad leap 
at the question; and what was this be- 
neath her feet? It was surely a hard 
road, and no longer the soft, spongy 
heather. A few moments after she 
could discern a large dark object loom- 
ing through the mist, and could catch 
the gleam of a light through the gloom. 

What could it be? It certainly was 
not a cottage, or even a shed. It was 
not in the least like either, and, besides, 
it kept moving—moving towards her; 
and, besides, there was such a rolling 
and rattling, and such a jangle of bells. 
Ruby still went on as she was making, 
mentally, these observations; and be- 
fore long she saw that she was meeting 
a large covered waggon, drawn by two 
big, powerful horses, with a lantern of 
some sort slung on one side of it, anda 
man walking by the horses’ heads. She 
had evidently got on to a road crossing 
or skirting the moor, and this wasa 
vehicle traversing it slowly through the 
darkness. 

With a little, glad cry of joy and 
thankfulness she hurried up to the man, 
and said— 

“Oh, please, can you tell me how far 
I am from Stonecroft, and which way I 
must turn to get to it?”’ 

The man stopped his horses, took de- 
liberately from his mouth a pipe which 
he was smoking, and stared at her, as 
well as he could conveniently in the 
gloom, as if she had been a lion, or an 
ostrich, or something more remarkable 
to meet on the moor, even, than that. 

‘Stonecroft!’’ he repeated, at length, 
slowly, making the word seem a yard 
long. ‘‘Why, bless ’ee, you be five 
good miles from that.’’ : 

“Five miles!’? cried Ruby, with 
something very like a sob. ‘Oh, how 
am I to get there to-night, so tired as 
I am? I feel as if I could hardly 
move.” 

“That be more 
than I can say,’ 
was the answer, 
given very coolly 
and deliberately. 
Then, struck by 2 
new idea, he 
added, ‘‘Be you 
one of the gentle- 
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folks as be stopping up to Stonecroft ? 
I’ve heard tell of such.” 

‘Ves ; we are staying there for a little 
while. But, oh, please, do advise me 
about getting back there!’’ 

“J don’t zee as how it be possible 
this evening, and such a night of 
weather, too, as it is with the fog,”’ 

There was not much comfort in the 
reply, certainly, but it was given with 
the utmost calmness. Ruby fairly broke 
down, and began to cry. 

“Don't ’ee take on so, miss,’’ said 
her new friend, his feelings, apparently, 
roused and softened. ‘I'll tell’ee what 
I'll do; I'll heave ’ee into the waggon, 
and you can bide there quite comfortable- 
like among the straw, and I’ll take ’ee 
back to my missus for the night.”’ 

The proposition was certainly a 
friendly one, but, nevertheless, at first 
it was rather a startling notion for poor 
Ruby. 

‘But who is your mistress?’’ she 
said, doubtfully. ‘And how strange 
she would think it to be asked to take 
me in! She does not dream of your 
bringing anyone back, like this.’’ 

‘No, she don’t; that’s true,’’ answered 
he, reflectively, pulling the forelock of 
one of his horses. ‘‘ But she’ll be glad 
enough to zee ’ee, anyhow, ’specially 
when she do hear I found ’ee in such a 
bad case. She be the kindest lady that 
ever anyone set eyes on. There be no 
one that be in trouble that she won't help. 
Here have I and the horses been all the 
way into Barnstaple with the waggon, 
with old Mrs. Barton’s furniture. She 
be changing from our village to go and 
live in the town. Folks do say as how she 
have got plenty of money, only she be so 
near and sly about it, so that she could 
have paid for the carriage of her furni- 
ture Well enough if she had chose; but, 
there, missus have took it into her head 
to think her a poor, old soul. She’ll 
never believe nothing bad of no one, and 
so.me and Vi’let and Diamond must 
needs be sent into Barnstaple; and such 
a trapse as it has been for us I never 
knowed, and the horses be steaming all 
over like two tea-kettles.”’ 

These last words were spoken in a 
complaining, not to say a grumbling 
tone, but Ruby was too much occupied 
with her own unpleasant situation to heed 
much their meaning; she understood 
vaguely, however, that the sending of 
the waggon to Barnstaple proved that 
its mistress was a kind-hearted woman, 
ra the thought was a reassuring one for 

her, 

“What is your mistress’s name, and 
Where does she live? Is it far from 
here ?’”’ she asked. 

‘‘Her name be Miss Chichester. She 
do belong to a high family in these parts. 
You must have heard tell of them I 
should think. Our place be called Ash- 
combe. It be about three miles from 
here, and a pretty little house enough.”’ 

“And do Ashcombe and Stonecroft 
at all lie in the same direction ?’’ asked 
Ruby. 

“Bless ’ee, no. They be nigh as far 
apart as June from January.” 

_ “How unfortunate and awkward it 
is,” said Ruby, still hesitating. 

“If you be going with me, miss, I 


hope you’ll please make up your mind 
at once. There bean’t much time for 
‘Shall I?’ or ‘Shan’t I?’ Meand the 
horses can’t bide about here all night.’’ 

The man spoke like, what in fact he 
was, anold servant, who was used to 
talk familiarly to gentlemen and ladies. 
Thus admonished, Ruby saw that she 
must, in truth, come to some determina- 
tion ; so she accepted the friendly offer, 
for she did not well see what else she 
could do under the circumstances. It 
was quite impossible for her to return to 
Stonecroft that night. They would, no 
doubt, be in anxiety about her; but what 
could she do in such a situation? She 
could only go with the man, and hope 
that his mistress would prove such as he 
described her, and try to make the best 
of things. Perhaps she might be able to 
send a messenger early in the morn- 
ing to Stonecroft to make known to Mr. 
and Miss Lindhurst and Ella where she 
was. 

While these thoughts were passing 
hastily through her mind the man was 
preparing, with no loss of time, to help 
her into the waggon, when suddenly 
one of the horses snorted, and threw up 
its head, and showed signs of the most 
evident excitement. An instant after 
there was a sound as of a quick rush 
made by severalanimals, and Ruby saw 
some dark forms dash past them in the 
mist and scamper away on to the moor. 

‘Steady, Vi’let. Don’t ’ee go making 
up a to-do now,” said the man, taking 
the uneasy horse by the head. 

“What was that?’’ asked Ruby, 
startled and eager. 

‘‘Why it was just two or three of the 
red deer, miss. You do meet them here 
on the moorsometimes ; they be nothing 
to be afeared on, only Vi’let she be 
young and skittish, and she have heard 
the stag-hounds lately, and when she 
do zee sight of a deer, or even smell 
one, she be sotup. But the old horse he 
has more sense.” 

And he stroked the well-behaved, 
four-legged, middle-aged gentleman in 
question. 

Thus reassured, Ruby allowed her- 
self to be put into the waggon, and 
covered over with a sort of rough cloth 
with which the luggage that had lately 
filled it had been protected. She was 
reclining on the straw, and she felt really 
quite comfortable. She knew that there 
are red deer on Exmoor, and so what 
had just happened did not so much sur- 


prise her; she had been looking out for . 


them all day as she crossed the heather. 
The driver cracked his whip, the bells 
began to jingle vigorously, and very soon 
the waggon was in motion. ; 

Ruby found it rather a jolting process 
at first, but her present reclining posi- 
tion was delightful after her late exces- 
sive bodily fatigue ; and then it was such 
a sensation of relief to know that she 
was in perfect safety. Besides, she could 
not help being a little amused at the 
whole adventure, as, indeed, it was in 
her nature to be; though she was rather 
frightened, too, at the thought of pre- 
senting herself before this unknown lady. 
Gradually a pleasant drowsiness stole 
over her as she lay there listening to the 
bells and the trample of the horses’ feet, 
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which made a sort of indistinct tune as 
they mingled with the rumble of the 
wheels. She heard at intervals the 
driver talking partly to himself, partly to 
hishorses, aboutthe road, the darkness of 
the night, and other things belonging to 
their journey, and at first these spoken 
words roused her and reminded her 
where she was; but before long they 
were mixed up grotesquely with an idea 
she had that she was lying on the lawn 
at home at the Priory, with Ella talking 
to her about her new summer hat. Then 
the man’s voice, and the horses, and the 
waggon passed out of Ruby’s mental 
ken altogether, and she was fairly em- 
barked in a long dream about common- 
place, familiar things. 
(Zo be continued.) 
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MADEIRA CAKE. — Jngredients. — The 
weight of four eggs in flour, the weight 
of three in butter, the same, in sugar. 
Mix the sugar and butter well together, then 
break one egg into them, and gently sift in 
about a third of the flour; mix together, add 
a second egg and another portion of flour, ‘in 
a similar manner;: then the third and the 
remainder of the flour. “When thoroughly 
well mixed, half fill a cake-tin lined with 
buttered paper, and put it immediately into a 
rather slow oven. When it has just risen, 
place very lightly and quickly a few strips of 
candied peel on the top of the cake. : 

RIcE Buns.—/ngredients.—Three quarters 
of a pound each of ground rice, butter, flour, 


‘and finely powdered loaf sugar, and three 


eggs. Mix all well together, adding a very 
small teaspoonful of ‘baking powder. . Drop 
the mixture in small portions on‘ a baking tin, 
well buttered, being careful to leave ‘a suffi- 
cient space between the buns, or ‘they-may be 


’ baked separately in small tartlet tins: Bake in 


a quick oven. 

QUICKLY PREPARED DISH SUITABLE FOR 
LUNCHEON OR HIGH TrEA.—Take a tinned 
lobster, mince it finely, and mix with a little 
fresh butter ; salt, pepper and cayenne accord- 
ing to taste; a blade or two of mace, anda 
dessertspoonful of anchovy sauce. Add one 
egg and: a little flour, or, if you have it ready, 
a small quantity of cold boiled potato mashed. 
Divide the mixture into small crescent-shaped 
cutlets, brush them over with egg, dip them 
into bread-crumbs, and fry them a light brown 
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colour. If eaten cold, they should be gar- 
nished with parsley or arranged round a dish, 
the centre space being filled with watercress 
or small salad; or, if served hot, with melted 
butter and anchovy sauce. 


Norwoop Puppine.—Butter a pie-dish, 
cut the crumb of a stale French roll into thin 
slices, spreading over each a layer of the 
following mixture :—One ounce of shred beef- 
suet, half an ounce of very finely chopped 
candied peel, three tablespoonfuls of apple 
marmalade, or apples stewed with sugar, and 
four bitter almonds pounded; mix all well 
together. Make a custard of half-a-pint of 
milk and one egg, pour it over the slices of 
roll neatly arranged in the dish. Bake in a 
slow oven for about two hours, turn it out, 
and sift powdered white sugar over it. 


To MAKE PotTED MEAT OF THE BEEF 
THAT HAS BEEN USED FOR BEEF TEA.—Pass 
the meat through a mincing machine, mix 
thoroughly with a small quantity of butter, 
pepper and salt to taste, some powdered mace, 
and avery littlenutmeg. Add alittle ketchup 
or Worcester sauce if liked. When placed in 
the jars, pour clarified butter over. It is 
better to make a small quantity at a time, as 
it will not keep long. 


HINTS FOR EVERY DAY NEEDS. 


Ir is not well to have a wet umbrella opened 
out to dry, asthe stretchers are apt to warp in 
the bentform)-so giving an unsightly appearance 
when the umbrella is closed. The silk should 
be left to drain, and then gently wiped with an 
oid silk handkerchief. 

China, when very dirty, can be cleaned 
with finely powdered fuller’s’ ‘earth dissolved 
in warm water, and rinsed well in clean cold 
water. 


Best cure for corns. — Have your boots 
or shoes to fit your: feet, instead of making 
your feet fit the:boots:or-shoes. 

To cure warts.4;Dissolve as much com- 
mon washing:sodaas the water will take 
up; wash theswarts with this for a minute or 
two, and let'them ‘dry without wiping. This 
repeated will gradually destroy the largest 
wart. 

Sal-volatile or hartshorn will generally 
restore colours taken out by acids. 

Do not let coffee and tea be kept near each 
other, unless closely covered in tin canisters, 
as they are easily impreganted, and the flavour 
of each injured. 

Stains of iron on marble may be removed 
by wetting the spots with oil of vitriol, lemon 
juice, or oxalic acid diluted in spirits of wine. 
Leave spot for a quarter of an hour, then rub 
dry with a soft linen cloth. 

Papier-maché articles should not have soap 
used in the washing. Simply apply cold 
water with a sponge, after which they should 
be dredged with flour whilst damp, and then 
polished with a flannel. 

Glass vessels and other utensils may be 
easily purified by rinsing them with powdered 
charcoal. 

Straw matting should be cleaned with a 
coarse cloth dipped in salt and water, then 
wiped dry. 

Oil-cloth should never be scrubbed ; first 
sweep it well, then with a soft cloth and luke- 
warm or cold water wash the cloth all over, 
and dry thoroughly with another soft cloth. 
Never use soap, or hot water. 





THE GIRL’S OWN 


A POEM BY MANY POETS. 


WHAT are called Mosaic poems, if worth 


anything at all, are very difficult to produce. 
The following on “‘ Life’’is said to have occupied 
a whole year’s laborious search among the 
voluminous writings of thirty-eight leading 
poets of the past and present times. The 
credit of it is due to an American lady. We 
give the names of the authors at the end, the 
numbers referring to the lines :— 


Why all this toil for triumphs of an hour? 1 
Life’s a short summer, man a flower. 
By turns we catch the vital breath and die— 
The cradle and the tomb, alas! so nigh. 
To be, is better far than not to be, 5 
Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy : 
But light cares speak when mighty griefs are 
dumb, 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 
Your fate is but the common lot of all : 
Unmingled joys here to no man befall. 
Nature to each allots his proper sphere ; 
Fortune makes folly her peculiar care ; 
Custom does often reason overrule, 
And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. 
Live well; how long or short permit to 
heaven ; 15 
They who forgive most shall be most forgiven. 
Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see its 
face— 
Vile intercourse where virtue has no place. 
Then keep each passion down, however dear : 
Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 20 
In sensual snares let faithless pleasures lay, 
With craft and skill, to ruin and betray ; 
Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise, 
We masters grow of all that we despise. 
Oh, then, I renounce that impious self- 
esteem ; ‘e 25 
Riches have wings and grandeur is a dream. 
Think not ambition wise because ’tis brave, 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 
What is ambition ? — ’tis a glorious cheat !|— 
Only destructive to the brave and great. 30 
What’s all the gaudy glitter of a crown? 
The way to bliss lies not on beds of down. 
How long we live, not years, but actions tell, 
That man lives twice who lives the first life 
well. 
Make, then, while yet we may, your God your 
friend 35 
Whom Christians worship, yet not compre- 
hend. 
The trust that’s given guard, and to yourself 
be just ; 
For, live we how we can, yet die we must. 


Io 


1, Young; 2, Dr Johnson; 3, Pope; 4, 
Prior; 5, Sewel; 6, Spenser; 7, Daniell; 8, 


Sir Walter Raleigh; 9, Longfellow; 10, 
Southwell; 11, Congreve; 12, Churchill; 13, 
Rochester ; 14, Armstrong ; 15, Milton; 16, 
Bailey ; 17, Trench; 18, Somerville; 109, 
Thomson; 20, Byron; 21, Smollet; 22, 
Crabbe; 23, Massinger; 24, Cowley; 25, 


Beattie; 26, Cowper; 27, Sir Walter Daven- 
ant; 28, Gray; 29, Willis; 30, Addison; 31, 
Dryden; 32, Francis Quarles; 33, Watkins; 
34, Herrick; 35, William Mason; 36, Hill; 
37, Dana; 38, Shakespeare. 


PAPER. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


ART. 
SvuzANNE.—The materials you 
obtained at an artist’s colourman’s. 
is not ladylike, and amongst its chief defects we may 
note that the small ‘‘i”’ is made like a part of the 


require must be 
Your writing 


letters ‘‘m’’ and ‘‘n,’’ and that when a double 
“*n” occurs a four-stemmed ‘‘m”’ is made in- 
stead, rendering the hand very illegible. ‘Tle 
grammar is also at fault; you cannot say “‘so 
different Zo other papers,” but ‘‘ different som.” 

Witp Tuyme.—We think you could wash the terra- 
cotta like china, using a damp sponge. Prepare 
the water-colours with a medium. Read Mrs. 
Lichficld’s article on ‘‘Terra-cotta Painting,” 
which will be of use to you. 

Vioter.—Read Mr. Staples’ valuable papers on 
“Sketching from Nature,’’ &c., and purchase a 
shilling manual on oil-painting for the more tech- 
nical matters. Your writing is too small 

BrranGERe.—The colours used in glass-painting are: 
transparent indigo, Prussian bluc, rose madder, 
crimson Jake, lamp black, madder brown, vandyke 
brown, burnt sienna, aureolin, gamboge, Italian 
pink, gallstone, and Indiaa yellow. _Lither wils or 
water colours can be used, but with the former 
mastic varnish, diluted with turpentine and japan- 
ners’ gold size, must be mixed with the colours to 
bring them to a proper con-istency. You may use 
water colour for backgrounds, and the oils for dark 
foregrounds. 

MUSIC. 


Irish Liynet —The “alto” is the part taken by the 
high tenor or counter tenor, which is generally 
a falsetto, the very high notes of a high tenor 
being taken as ‘ head notes,” and not in the throat, 
or the chest. The word “alto” signifies “high,” 
and the flute plays in ‘‘alt’? when the music 1s 
written in the leger-lines over the treble stave. £o 
likewise, the word is employed to indicate the part 
taken by the viola in instrumental music. Amateurs 
engaged in provincial choirs imagine that the 
alto may Le by female voices, and sung above all 
the other parts; but the term only signifies that the 
part is to be sung by a high tenor above that taken 
by the low tenor ; but ranking deneerh the first and 
second trebles. The name you mention 1s pro- 
nounced much as written—‘‘ Ar-de-lawn. 

Susiz Prrcwer.—Give up playing by ear altogether 
for a time, and pay more careful attention to read- 
ing your notes. Give as little trouble and disap- 
pointment to your instructor as possible. 


WORK. 


Fro.—Many thanks for your kind long letter. | You 
are indeed a young housekeeper, but in spite ° 
your many occupations, your education. has evie 
dently not been neglected, and your writing an 
composition are so good they might be shown as 
an example to many older people. Try a me.on- 
shaped smoking cap in six or eight pieces, cac 
ornamented; or crochet one in the shape wat 
Neapolitan fisherman’s cap, like those which 
the windows of the hatters just now. “y 
“Crochet by Little Workers,” pages 442, 505,99 
vol. i. Also ** Wool Crochet,” page 275, Vol. 1. 
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Syn. We see nothing to prevent your making a 
scarf tunic out of the crimson serge, below the 
jersey, which will completely hide the mark left by 
the fancy braid. Drape it in long folds at the 
back. 

ETHELWYNNE.—ILry soap and water; or, first of all, 
a rubbing with bread. 

Tam-o’-SHANTER and Gwen.—Sec that the egg shell 
be quite clean before beginning to paint. Cut into 
shape with scissors, or the sharp stroke of a knife. 
Gum on gold or coloured paper round the edge, 
and a little handle of cardboard if required. : 

GeratpInE H.—We think the black enamel would 
not adhere well above the varnish. The prettiest 
foundation for. droderte perse is black or 
coloured satin. Thank you for your kind letter. 

Lorri: G.—White alpaca would be very suitable 
instead of silk or satin. Whitecashmere would be 
equally in good taste, and trimmed as you suggest. 
The bridesmaids might be dressed alike in pairs 
respectively. The dress should be short, at least 
without trains. Any light -material suitable for 
their summer wear would be fit for the occasion. 

Peck.—1. If the stains be from grease, they might 
be removed by holding a hot iron, or red-hot poker 
close to them; carefully avoiding to scorch the 
spot whilst drawing out. the grease. French chalk 
scraped on the wrong side, and rubbed in with the 
‘finger, will also absorb it. 2. See pages 447 and 
sg2 of Grirt’s Own Parer, vol. it. Our young 
readers have been supplied with an index, and 
should not send us needless questions. 


Biyou.—You should look into the shop windows or 
at the beaded jackets on the counters, and select 
the style of pattern you prefer. We could not 
possibly judge for you, not knowing the ciccum- 
stances of your position, age, or general appear- 
ance. 

Tosy.—Dip the skeins of crewel wool into boiling 
water, and let them drip till dry. Alum and water 
isalso good. Try Judson’s gold paint. 

Lov.—There is an index to vol.i., published at 56, 
Paternoster-row, E.C. 

Linpa.—The velveteen would not need lining, but 
the silk must be lined to make it wear well. Your 
pe is pretty good. 

Bur.—Many people lay the two ends of wool along- 
side each other, an inch anda half in length, and 
knit them in together. This prevents the necessity 
for making a knot. Call your puppy “‘ Gustave,” 
or“ Bruno.” 

Grevor.—Chippendale was a well-known furniture 
maker of the 17th century. Iron the crewel work 
on the wrong side with a cool iron, 

Wirp IrtsH Girt.—Consult ‘*Seasonable Dress.” 

TortroisESHELL.—Polish your tortoiseshell with rotten 
stone and oil, and rub up afterwards with a leather 
and some jewellers’ rouge. 

£zoper.—See page 314, vol. i., Grru’s Own Paper. 

Lrssiz —Your faded sage-green cashmere dress will 
have to be dyed, and trimmed, so as to supply any 
loss in the possible shrinking, as well as to improve 
its appearance. 

Doxrorny Samson and A. S.—In purling, the thread 
is kept in front, the second needle is put into a 
stitch, as if for slipping it, the thread is looped 
round it from back to front, and the stitch knit out 
backwards. 

Burtercur and A Brecinxer.—We think you must 
try to get someone to give you a few lessons in 
knitting, as all our instructions presume that our 
readers possess some small knowledge of the 
subject, which you evidently lack. See ‘“ Wool 
Crochet,” page 275, vol. ii. 

Herty.—Read “ A Grammar of Embroidery,” page 
108, vol. ii., and-‘* Crewel Embroidery,” page 228 
vol, ii. Weshould advise you to scald doubtful 
colours in boiling water, leaving them to drip dry, 
before working with them. 

A Booxworm.—Sce ‘Wool Crochet,” page 275, 
vol. ii., and “ My Work Basket.”’” Your ink is pale 
and bad, your writing legible. 

Etsir.—It is best to inquire in your own neighbour- 
hood and at the fancy shops and drapers. You 
may perhaps find an opening for yourself. Sce 
page 3, vol. i. 

Craricz §.—Purchase sufficient new Marcella to 
enlarge the quilt at the sides; or if the colouring 
of your room will allow of it, use red turkey twill 
for borders. 

F. E. C. A.—For instructions how to make a picot 
see page 597, vol. i. Kor crochet ¢ricofé see page 
276, vol. i. 

. Es M.—Use ordinary crewels for your curtains, 
and work in outline stitch. Sce “ Crewel Em- 
broidery for Dresses,’’ page 228, vol. ii. 

Mona.—All our information is comprised in the 
articles on knitting, which appear to us to be most 
exhaustive. 

NOWDROP,—See our article on ‘Aprons,’ and 
answer to W. L. C., page 591, vol.i., for instruc: 
tions how to make a long crochet purse. 

OxrorD_ AND CAMBRIDGE.—1. Part the hair down 
the middle, .or if too short, comb all back @ Za 
Chinoise, and tic at the back of the head with a 
nibons 2. Crewel embroidered dresses are always 

orn. 

‘SuNDRED.—The jersey youdcscribe can be purchased 
in London, at any good draper’s. They were intro- 
duced last autumn, and are, we think, made by 


hor For 2 jersey pattern see page 228, 
ell 


Mesa.—Very careful descriptions are given, and we 
do not see that you can require more instruction. 
Work the edges ia buttonhole stitch, making a 
thick running for a foundation with darning-cotton. 


Srem1-FRencuwoman.—We are so sorry to have dis- 
appointed you, all the more because you are ill and 
in pain. But now we do answer you, we cannot 
give you the least advice, as we have one of the 
cork cases ourselves, and have tried all kinds of 
experiments without success. Rubbing hard, of 
course, must destroy it. Thank you for the recipe, 
and accept our kindest remembrance and good 
wishes for a speedy recovery. 


Neti.—By “ cruel” we suppose you mean “ crewel.”’ 
Read ‘“‘Crewel Embroidery for Dresses,’’ page 
220, vol. ii; also “‘A Grammar of Embroidery,” 
page 108, vol. ii. Before writing again kindly 
search our pages, and be quite sure that your ques- 
tions be not already answered in them. 


VioLets.—Press the flowers in blotting-paper, and 
change it often, so as to dry them gradually. 

Green Leaves.—Go to the nearest florist, or green- 
house, and inquire. Box, privet, laurel, and some 
other kinds of evergreens would be suitable. 

Ava BentLry.—We should feel inclined to try how 
a dull blue would aaswer for the front of your 
piano, something of a blue-grey, on which you 
might work some flowers for the empty space in 
front. Your writing is a little careless. 

Myrtie.—See ‘‘Seasonable Dress’ for May, and 
drape the brown silk, like fig. 1, in a pointed shape. 
Your letter is quite right. 

Nancy Lee.—Address the secretary, and make in- 
quiries by letter. 

Lapy FrLora.—Can you not match the satin in front, 
and add one or two kilted flounces to the edge of 
the skirt, to give the length you require? Mount 
them on a false hem made of alpaca, to match in 
colour. Yourswriting is very childish. 

Gwenpoting. 4*"See “ Crewel Embroidery for 
Dresses,” page 228, vol. ii. Daisies, violcts, 
crocus, and wild rose are all pretty and suitable 
flowers, Embroider.-round the edge, the sleeves, 
and asquare plastron’ in front. tXead ‘‘ Come- 
dones,”’ page 174, vol. ii. 

Ri 5.—Crewel work on dresses is very much 
used. Sce page 228, vol. ii. 

A Weary Exper Sisrrr.—Tweed. is the best mate- 
rial. From 8s. to tos. are usually allowed for a 
servant’s keep in good houses. 

Jory.—Write to a good artist’s colourman in Lon- 
don for what you need. ; 

Cuerrry Piz.—r. See our article on ‘‘ Aprons.” 2. 
Trim with white embroidery cr lace. Read ‘‘My 
Work Basket.” 

Eapoyru.—See “ Needlework,” page 154, vol. i., for 
a full description. 

Kare Hay.—We suppose your new jacket is in- 
tended to replace your winter mantle, so you 
would find stockingette cloth sufficiently warm. If 
intended to be worn throughout the season on 
chilly days, the Indian cashmeré mantles or jackets 
pe more gencrally useful.. Your:writing is care- 
ess. Bre poe 

Manpaciz.—We hope you are a new! subscriber, for if 
an old one you would-hatdly have written to ask 
for information which was fully and clearly given in 
“Hints for Christmas” ‘Decorations,’’ page 169, 
vol. ii. How much trouble our correspondents 
would save themselves and us if they would read 
with more attention! 


COOKERY. 


A. Y.—The glaze for hams, &c., is to be purchased 
at first-class grocers’. 

J. H.—fo make scones see pages 367, 43, vol. i., 
and sce page 395, vol. ii., for arecipe for suet paste. 
When made, roll out flatly on the board, and cover 
with a layer of any kindof jam. Then roll up with 
the jam inside. Knead tightly together at the ends 
with your fingers, wrap in a clean wet pudding- 
cloth, and boil. 

Lxywis.—For ‘‘ Parkin” recipes see pages 399 and 
222, vol.i. ‘‘ Writing’’ has only one “t.” 

Fanyy.—For full instructions for preserving fruit see 
page 560, vol i. Onc appears to be as good as the 
other. 

Daisy Spray.—See “Soufflés,” page 142, vol. ii. 
Read *‘ Scasonable Dress.” 

ALF1RUDA.—They are made of bread, cut in a shape. 
see “ Bread and Bread Making,” at pages 350 and 
439, vol. i. : 

Brockurap.—r. See pages 35, 352, and 495, vol.i., 
for recipes for tea cakes, 2. Read ‘‘ New Music,” 
and our rules. 

Motty Loo.—See page 3, vol. i. 
copying machine. oo. 

Mera Mitver.—Boil the sweetbreads in milk and 
water enough to cover them, for fifteen minutes, 
slowly; then take them out, dip in “ge and bread 
crumbs, and fry a nice brown. ‘They vary in 
expense with veal, but are most plentiful in the 


spring. 


A“ graph” isa 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Ar and Dance.—You will find the Bible studies 
written by Dr. Green, and now running through 
the Sznaay at Home, very useful. See page 207, 
vol. ji.,as wellas the ‘ New Companion to the 
Bible,” 2s. 6d., 56, Paternoster-row, E.C. Your 
writing is legible. 
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Une ANGLAISE.—It was a misprint. You cannot dis- 
pense with any part of this sentence. 

A Moruer.—The habit of counting aloud. is an 
excellent one for little children, as.it helps to pre- 
vent any scrambling over the notes. Your writing 
is rather irregular ; perhaps you use your pen ‘a. 
great deal and fatigue your hand, ve 3 ty'4 

A Novice.—Study perspective from.a manual.on the 
subject, and inquire at your schoo) of :art about 
the last question which. you ask. : 

Pancakre.—The address of the Society. for the: En- 
couragement of Home Study is Oakfield, Eltham ; 
Secretary, Miss A. C. Moore. ate 

Rostz and MALADE.—Write.to Miss Shore, Vir-grove, 
Sunninghill, from whom you may obtain all in- 
formation. é 5 : 

Minurva.—From your account we .should-say that 
you were over-fatigued, and would be the better 
for a holiday. We know of no “royal road to 
learning.” 

Sarau.—A copybook for :running hand. would suit 
you best. Thank you for your kind letter. We 
are very glad to know that our ‘magazine’ is of so 
much use to you. a dae iar : 

C. S. P. T.—You bad better obtain a book called 
“Memoria Technica,” which will. perhaps help you 
to remember dates and events too. Your writing 
1s neat. 

Rev Rose.—The address of the National Training 
School for Cookery is Exhibition-road, South 
Kensington, S.W. There is also a school of 
cookery at the College for Working Women, 
7, Fitzroy-street, W. Write for information to the 
secretary. See page 328, vol. ii. 

RuIngLAND’s DAUGHTER.—Such books as Miss 
Strickland’s ‘‘ Lives of the Queens of England,” 
or the ‘Queens of Scotland,” would suit ail your 
pupils, and be both amusing and instructive. 
oth your English and your writing are good, 
but the latter would be improved by more freedom 
and a more pointed pen. 

Mina.—Read English history, and get a simple 
geography. The‘ Bible Handbook,” bv Angus, 
or the *‘ New Companion to the Bible,” published 
at 56, Paternoster-row, London, E.C., would both 
be of service to you. Wedo not think that Jearn- 
ing to play the piano would be usetul, beyond 
enabling you to teach the rudiments of music to 
children. Buy a dictionary and look out all words 
about which you are doubtful, and write a few 
copies in running hand. 

Mrs. F’s. Aunr.— Write to Miss A. C. Moore, Sec- 
retary, Society for the Encouragement of Home 
Study, Oakfield, Eltham, and state your desire. 

A Sruprnr.—It would be impossible for us to gauge 
your value as a governess now, or at any iuture 
time. You are too young now, and your writing is 
not very good. Good music is always valuable. 

C.A.L.M.—If acquiring Latin for the purpose of 
teaching boys, it would be a pity not to perfect 
your knowledge of it. But if more likely to obtain 
the sort of situation that you desire by substituting 
German for Latin lessons, you had better do so. 
Phrases in poctry are often eiliptical; a .certain 
degree of what is called “‘ poetical licence” being 
quite permissible. Thus, in the line you quote 
trom “ Marmion” :— 

“Lord Gifford, deep dencath the ground, 
Heard Alexander’s bugle sound.” 
“Lord Gifford” —who was /ying—* deep beneath 
the ground,” 
are words which are left to be understood, the 
number of feet which those three words would 
have supplied being too many. 

Harrnett.—It is quite possible for you to teach 
yourself shorthand, and you will find Pitman’s 
System the best. Of course, two hours a day 
devoted to acquiring it would make you a master 
of it sooner than one only. But you must be 
guided by any necessity for. haste. ou may not 
require to spend half-an-hour a day over it, The 
13th May, 1860, fell ona Sunday. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Dack ann Rosr.—Try tobacco water, which is very 
usefulin killing such torments, if carefully used. 
‘The writing of both is unformed. 

Ernin’s Aunt.—We suppose that the simple ex- 
planation is, that the heat of the lamp was too 
great. Your writing is irregular, and you use 
capital letters where they are not needed. 

M. A. West.—Most political characters modify, or, 
in some degree, change their opinions. Perfect con- 
sistency is not found anywhere. 

NALLA.—lt is impossible to give an idea on the value 
of books unless a full and complete description is 
given. , 

Munir, T.—The food of squirrels in a cage consists 
of nuts, fruit, acorns, fir-tree cones, milk, and 
bread and milk. To make an ®olian harp, sec 
Page 336. vol. i. : 

W.A.E. W.—Use salts of lemon to take out ink 
spots, steaming them first with hot water. 

Lizziz Possiz.—In term time the superior courts of 
common law “ sit in Banco,” that’ is, the judges 
thereof occupy their respective benches. ‘‘ Banco” 
is the Italian for bench or seat—z.e., of justice. 

EvizApetu.—Inquire where the machine is’sold, and 
go and examine for yourself; we {duld not give 
you advice. 
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Teuicenta.— Salisbury’? is not an uncommon name 
for any high ground. The word is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon, and means a ‘‘dry, or waterless 
place,”’ the old town standing on a hill, where there 
was no water. 

MinxgHauA.—Amongst the various suppositions 
respecting the omission of the name of the tribe of 
Dan in Kev. vi.,in the catalogue of the Tribes of 
Israel. the following appears to be regarded as the 
most reasonable. The setting up of the Golden 
Calves “‘in Dan” is perpetually referred to in the 
h'story, of Israel; for there the revolt from the 
worship of ths true God originated and was main- 
tained. They set the example of idolatry to all 
their brethren for many generations, and thus 
incurred the just wrath of Him from whom they 
fell away. ‘Lhe redeemed will be found taken 
from the more or less apostate tribe of Dan, as 
‘from every nation and kindred and tribe;”’ but 
as a tribe of the children of Israel it appears 
\o have lost its birthright, and the honour of being 
numbered by name amongst them. — 

Erste J. M.—r. It would be most ungrateful to re- 
move a child from the benevolent lady who volun- 
tarily toox charge of her from two weeks. old, for 
ten years. Good fzeling should preclude such an 
ungracious act. It could only be done by law 
proceedings, and what areturn would that be to 
such a benefactor? The only justification of 
such a course would be the education of the child 
a3 an unbeliever. 

KatrincHA PARNett —The option rests, not with 
you, but with your affianced husband, to whom you 
have been engaged for four years, having assured 
him that you cared for no one else. You have 
confessed your change of feeling to him from no 
tault of his, nor alteration of your mutual circum- 
stances. If he choose to keep one so faithless to 
Se word, she is bound in honour to abide 

y it. 

Fern Lear.—In the Roman Church it has long been 
the custom to confess and be shriven (or 
absolved) before th season of Lent commences, 
and the few days before Ash Wednesday are called 
‘‘Shrovetide.”” ‘Ihe word “‘shrive”’ is derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon “scrifan,” and thus 
*‘ Shrovetide”? means ‘‘confession-time.” The 
origin of the connection between this season and 
the eating of pancakes is doubtful. At acertain 
time of the year they were offered by the pagan 
Saxonsto the sun, and were adopted by the Roman 
Church, to. be eaten by those about to be shriven 
on the day before Lent commenced. 

My Fanny and G.—r. Provided, that the f i:nds 
who give you such nice presents be not gent'emen, 
you may receive them graciously and thankful y. 
To ‘return them ”’ would indeed be most rude and 
ungrateful. 2, Have you no albums to show your 
friends? Or, could you not institute ‘‘ Bee Meet- 
ings,’ and all work at some patchwork quilt for 
the poor, while the rest of the party take it in turns 
to sing, play, or read aloud? 

Potty.—Thank you for your nice letter. We are so 
glad that you were able to provide some socks for 
the bazaar from our instructions, The vo'ume 
(called Tue Girt’s Own AnnvaAt) is six shillings, 
and will be sent to you by rail from the office ifyou 
like. There are only a few copies in stock. 

S. Y. A. M. M.—The “a” in “ Marion’’ is pro- 
nounced like that in ‘‘ Mary.”’ The “a’’ in “piano”’ 
is pronounced as that in “‘ Annie,” and not as that 
in “baker,’’ as we inadvertent!y printed it on 
page 559- 

T. A. W.—We are sorry to hear that you have 
waited over half a year to have your first volume 
bound because you could not get the index. This 
is a proof that, although you call Tur Giru’s Own 
Paperan ‘enlightening andennobling papers?’ you 
do not read it carefully, for we have explained to 
our correspondents in our printed answers over and 
over again that the index can be had at the office 
for a penny, and that the price of all the frontis- 
pieces issued with the monthly parts, and the index 
included, can be had for ninepence, to enable those 


who purchase the weekly numbers to bind up the . 


completevolume.. Your writing bids fair to be nice 
in a year or so’stime. . ; 


AmetiA.—Your friend should use a“ flesh brush,” —_ 


employing it gently at first, until able to bear:a 
good scrubbing daily, all over the whole person, 
and especially the feet and arms. She should wear 
merino or flannel underclothing and stockings, 
and eat more “‘heat-creating” food, such as 
butter, fat, suet, honey, sugar, treacle, peas, lentils, 
&c., and take exercise indoors, such as skipping, 


playing battledore and shuttlecock, and in every . 


way that-she can accomplish it. She should use a 
good rough Turkish bath-sheet after her morning's 
bath, and make the drying’a very quick process, as 
well as the ablutions. ‘ 5 

Kremer Eninie.—lake the skin, to a taxidermist’s, 


and inquire if it be fit to make up into a muff, as, , 


f-om your account, we imagine it cannot have been 
preperly cured. Ifall right, there is no difficulty 
in making a muff from it. 


Darung.— Chopin,” as. if the first syllable were . - 


writtén “‘sho,’”’.and the other half as you shou'd 
pronounce ‘‘pain”’ (for bread) in French, with a 
nasalsound. “ Cueillir” is a French verb; and it 
is impossible always to suggest an English word 
that will give a similar sound in a thoroughly 
correct manxer. Oral instruction cannot be super- 
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seded where there is not a previous acquaintance 
with the pronunciation of a language. If you 
know how to pronounce the first svllable you have 
only to sound the “‘lir”’ as “‘ yeer,’’ sounding the 
“Ys” in the first half of the word. You cannot 
“Cask an interrogation.’’ You ‘‘interrogate,’’ or 
you ‘‘ ask a question.” 


Moucuer.—You should procure a little manual on 


the care of cage birds. Taming is a matter of 
patience and gentleness. . Your writing is not too 
large. Use a better pen. 


Daisy.—Your writing is good, but the tails of the 


letters are too long. 


A.A. K.—To drill a hole in an earthenware bowl 


employ a drill dipped in turpentine, keeping’ the 
point of friction constantly wet with the same 
liquid. The names of the ferns about which you 
inquire can be obtained from any nurseryman. 
They are greenhouse plants. 


A. Firesuire LAssiz.—>o kind a letter demands our 


best thanks. We feel sure that your part of Scot- 
land is worth avisit. We are glad that “even 
grandmamma, who is above eighty years of age,”’ 
reads and enjoys our paper so much. 


Littte Butrercur.—lo French polish any article 


of wood you should rub in the polish well for an 
hour or two with a piece of flannel, until the bright- 
ness shall become permanent. 


Katie.—We do not give advertisements of books by 


other firms. Read “Trials of a Young House- 
keeper,”’ and ‘‘ The Foundation of all Good Breed- 











“TI remain, mv dear Mr. Edztor, 
“ Yours very sincerely, 
“ce 


” 


ing,”” and numberless other articles of our own 
with reference to household management and 
etiquette, 


Vera Fines Justitra.—The Jews preserved and 


knew every word and: numbered every letter of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and the early Christian 
Church as carefully guarded the New, as all the 
books and epistles were successively written, Those 
who shed their blood for the truths those Scriptures 
revealed knew how to preserve and hand them 
down to posterity, for it was God’s will that they 
should do so.: 


_ Kezian Lovett.—We advise you to make inquiries 


at some mackintoshand india-rubber warehouse, 
as. none ‘of .the ordinary dissolvyents could be em- 
ployed, and heat would be equally destructive. 
We thank you for all the encouragement you so 
kindly giveus. :-) . 

Gray.—Pronounce “subtle” as if written 
* suttle,”? and ‘‘ Paschal’ as if ‘‘ Passkall.” 


Pinkiz Evans.—lIt seems as if it would be like ‘‘ send- 


ing coals to Newcastle’’ to apply “‘carmive” to 
‘* Finkie’s’’ face! But, in any case, powder of any 


_ kind, whether white or red, is more or less injurious. 


N ot satisfied with painted cheeks, ‘‘ Pinkie” wishes 
for ‘a silvery laugh,” her own being “‘a horrid 
one.” Alas! how can we turn the quacking of a 


duck -into the trill of the nightingale? .We_can ° 
only advise you to laugh very low and gently, - 
and no one else will be‘ disgusted” by it. Joking _ 


apart, we fully sympathise with you in your desire 
to act as a cons stent Christian, and feel sure that 
help will be granted, if perseveringly asked for, to 
supplement your earnest endeavours to improve. 


“A ScoTcH 


Lopcer.—It would be exceedingly rude to pass th 
organist who trains the singing class, and teaches 
you amongst the rest, unnoticed in the streat 
Kead what ‘‘ Medicus’’ has said about‘the care 
of the teetn. In the present day especially aken 
the Godhead of our Saviour is so much overlooked 
in His manhood, there should ever be an admixtuie 
of extreme reverence in our way of speakirg of 
Him ‘‘before whom the angels veiled their faces. 
St. John, when he saw Him, “fell at His feet as 
dead.” We think it would always be moro 
reverent to spezk of Him as ‘‘ the Lord Jesus,” or 
* the Saviour,” than as plain “ eo : 

Viotet.—We fail to see your o ject in “jumping 
up in the saddle when walking,’ unless Practising 
to be acircus rider. In exhibitions of horseman. 
ship such feats are performed, and more difficult 
ones too. When trotting, rise gracefully, and hold 
your double reins in the left hand, betwéen the 
several fingers, assisting wth the right hand, if 
necessary. Kut you should obtain practical jin. 

_ struction or you may run the risk of incurring some 
accident. ; 

ATLantic.—Law copying demands a training, and js 
not to be obtained out of London, so far as we are 
aware ; while but a very small number can as yet 
find employment at it. Mavy ladies are engaged 
in cigarette making, and, as you suggest, the com. 
pany might give you employment, but we could 
not answer for them. We regret our inability to 
help you under the circumstances which you name. 
Those who earn their living have usually some 
sacrifice to make. 

Sarcia.—Nothing could be more suitable than 
decorations of holly and laurel, the red berries 
relieving the green, and some wreaths of white 
flowers, which, in your mild and sunny island, you 
tay obtain even in winter. 

Marjorie.—r. We see no reason why you should be 
incompetent to learn how to manage your voice 
at any age, so long as it continues to bea “good” 
and a ‘strong’’ one, and you have a correct 
ear. 

Motty Carew.—t1. We believe that the naturalist 
Thomas Edwards has been placed, for some time 
past, on the Civil Service pension list. 2. A fern 
somewhat larger than the maidenhair of our 
greenhouses, but similar in every other respect, 
grows wild in Canada, but we are not aware of its 
so doing in this country, You write an excellent 
hand. 

Oxive.—We have already offered suggestions as to 
how you might “earn a living.’’? Under the cir- 
cumstances you name, perhaps your mother has 
made awise decision tor you. A lady does not 
“return the salute’’ of a gentleman unless he bea 
father, brother, or husband, nor should he be per- 
mi'tted to take such a liberty. But should a tricnd 
or acquaintance meet her out of doors she shou'd 
bow, and he should return it, raising his hat at the 
sametime, No ‘ gentleman ”’ fails to do this. 

Torsy ano Porsy.—Whom do you mean by your 
‘friends ’’ who ‘‘ would be displeased with you if 
seen out” with two young men? At sixteen you 
are too youthful to be allowed to entangle your- 
selves in friendships of this description; but, at 
least, you should never act in a_ clandest ne 
manner. The consent of your parents or guardians 
should be obtained. ; 

M. S. B.—If this letter of yours be the “second” 
inquiring for a book on English composition, kindly 
look through all our back numbers and count how 
many answers we have given to the same question. 
You need not have written at all. ‘‘ The Hand- 
book of the English Tongue” is written by Angus, 
and published at 56, Paternoster-row, E.C. For 
the “hints” you want on letter-writing read the 
articles we have ourselves given. 


‘Iponzat Scueat appears to have rather original 


ideas of what is “‘ rude.”. To be rude isto be dis- 
respectful and uncivil. In speaking of art it means 
unfinished ; cr in reference to nations it denotes a 
state of semi, if not complete lack of, civilisation. 
It could not be‘ rude” for one lady to take the 
arm of another when out walking. But they sbould 
speak low, and look as quiet and sedate as possib.e. 
our writing promises well, but needs sloping. 
Mameny.—You would have hia more 
chance of success, had you begun to bandage your 
ears at’an ‘early age. Some girls have finished 
growing at eighteen years of age. The ha‘r mi h: 
be drawn across the upper part of them, which 
would keep them in place and conceal them. AS 
we do not know what your proportions are, wt 
cannot tell you whether they would be likely to 
break a pony’s back, or whether your fairy form 
would suit a small, better than a la-ge horse. , 
QueEniz.—It was a sad mistake ever to have give? 
such a free rein to your inclination to say whateve’ 
you pleased. Whether people “listen at doors 
or no*, never taik about anyone else, excepting 1 
speak kindly or to act as a peacemaker. | No words 
can possibly ‘‘ fly out before you know it. Your 
will must act.on your (otherwise) dumb lps. It Be 
common excuse for highly unseemly and uncalled- 
for remarks, to call the feeling that dictates em 
“straightforwardness.” Omit the first half of the 
compound word, and you will generally sive 4 
more correct definition of it. To live with ~ 
stepmother on good terms should be one of yo 3 
chief a'ms in life.. But, having begun so ill, er 
task will now be somewhat more difficult than ! 
needed to have been. 


